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Tue fine engraving we here give is from a picture in 
the National Gallery. It is an old treatment of a disease 
that has its seat deep in human nature. Avarice, we 
are told by Lord Byron, is a good old gentlemanly vice ; 
but, at any rate, it has been practised by many who 
cannot be called gentlemen in any acceptation of the 
term. A gentleman should be open-handed, but an 
avaricious man is always hard, churlish, stingy, and 
mean ; he has few friends, nor can he expect many ; no 
man loves him; every man is pleased to hear of his 
losses, and he may be sure that his heirs are anxiously 
looking forward to the time when he will have to part 
with all the wealth he has been at such trouble to gain. 
Old Montaigne truly says, “ According to what I com- 
monly see, Avarice has no greater impediment than it- 
self. The more bent and vigorous it is, the less it rakes 
together, and commonly sooner grows rich when dis- 
guised in a visor of liberality.” But we need not write 
ahomily on Avarice, or the love of mammon. The 
evil, it is true, is rife as ever, and as much as ever tempts 





men—ay, and women too—to deeds of dishonour and | 


shame; but here we merely introduce the painter, and 
leave him to tell his own story. He might have painted 


amore loathsome picture ; he might have shown us the | 


poor unrelieved, the hungry unfed, the widow and the 


selves, in-their dark dens, counting their gains, and 
life has little blessedness for such as they, and their 
dreams of heaven are few and far between. This would 
be a sad, dull world of ours were it peopled with many 
such. Old Elwes, and Ralph Nickleby, and such-like 
would be drear companions every one. We ought to 
mention the artist's name,—it is Ferricrs. 


SIR CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH, 


BY J, EWING RITCHIE. 





Mr. Disraexi tells us literature and statesmanship of a 
high order are not incompatible. He quotes Julius 
Cesar as an examplein ancient times. Our parliamentary 
history is rich in illustrations of the same trath. There 
was.a prophecy, when the Reform Bill was being agitated, 
that, in this respect, the character of the House of Com- 
mons would much deteriorate. At present such does 
not appear to be the case. The subject of this sketch 
has written much, and has led the life of a hard student. 
He has published works on the Romance languages, on 
the use and abuse of political terms, on local disturb- 
ances and the Irish Church question, on the government 
of dependencies, on the influence of authority in matters 
of opinion, on methods’ of observation and reasoning, on 
politics, on the credibility of early Roman history, an 
edition of the fables of Fabrius, an old Greek writer 
of whom nothing is known, and the time of whose exist- 
ence is mere matter of conjecture; besides, he has edited 
the Edinburgh Review. It is clear, then, Sir George 
Lewis is a hard student, and that he is pre-eminently a 


| literary man ; and that he is not unfitted for official life 
orphan plundered cruelly of their little all, for avaricious | 
men are guilty of such things and worse ; but he con- | 
tents himself with sketching for us the misers them- | 


bargaining about their gold. They are grim, dark men; | 


is evident from a glance at his Parliamentary career. 
In 1847 he entered Parliament as M.P. for Here- 
fordshire, having been for some time a Poor-Law Com- 
missioner. He was Secretary to the Board of Control 
from November, 1847, to May, 1848, when he was ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary for the Home Department. In 
July, 1850, he became one of the Secretaries to the Trea- 
sury, which office he held until the resignation of Lord 
Jolin Russell's ministry in February, 1852. At the elec- 
tion of that year he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Herefordshire, and at Peterberough soon afterwards ; 
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but, upon the death of his father, in February, 1855, he 
obtained the seat which the late baronet had occupied 


in Parliament, as member for the Radnor boroughs. 


Upon the memorable resignation of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer by Mr. Gladstone in February, 1855, 


Sir G. C. Lewis was appointed to that office, and at this 


time he fills the important post of Home Secretary. 
Such a man, it is evident, must have some sort of official 
aptitude ; he must be something more than a respect- 
able Whig baronet, or a decent literary man. He has 
been in office so long that he must have acquired a good 
character. It is not mere favouritism that pitches men 
into foremost places in Parliament. A premier may be 
anonentity, as was the Earl of Liverpool, and, after him, 
the Duke of Portland; but there must be merit in his 
officers, or he and his Cabinet would cut a sad figure. 
Writing, in 1817, of the new ministry, Lord Ward says, 
“ Their prodigious success, which, without at all mean- 
ing to deny their merits and abilities, must be allowed 
by all reasonable men to have been vastly beyond their 
merits, and beyond their abilities, had made their un- 
derlings insolent, and the house too obedient.” Well, 
in these days, noble lords cannot thus write. Ministers 
do n’t achieve great successes ; indeed, they find it hard 


_ to hold their own ; and ifin talent for debate and legis- 


lation they are no match for their opponents, they may 
be sure that their term of office is not for long. Lord 
Palmerston, when Premier for the first time, tried to do 
all the work himself, and hence it was he broke down. 
In the formation of his second Cabinet he showed more 
sagacity. “ Whenever difficult times come,” writes the 
noble lord whom I have already quoted, “the greatest 
speaker in the House of Commons must have consider- 
able weight ;” and the greater the oratorica]l power of 
the Cabinet—other things being equal—the greater is 
the chance of its stability and success. As a debater 
Sir Cornewall Lewis has most wonderfully improved. 
When he first took his place on the Treasury benches 
he seemed the incarnation of red tape—just the sort of 
man to sit in a dark, dingy closet in Downing Street, 
and read official reports and parliamentary blue books 
all day long. I could imagine he could write one with 
the greatest ease. I am sure the Edinburgh under his 
management grew as dull as one—duller it could not 
be. The learned gentleman looks as if he had studied, 
‘and written, and read till all life had left him. “There 
is no speculation in his eye ;” he looks brown and mouldy, 
as if he! knew little of fresh air and the light of day. 
Were he ever to be taken poorly in the House of Com- 
mons you would say—as was said by a wit of another 
inveterate parliamentarian —“ Give him the journals to 
smell to.” He speaks in a slow, solemn, uninteresting 
way ; and even when he was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and had the mysteries of a budget to unfold, it 
seemed impossible for him to rouse himself into life, yet 
it would not have been difficult for him to have done so. 
Outwardly, he was tall and well formed—a man in the 
prime of life; nor did he hesitate, and hem, and haw, 
and repeat himself; nor could it be said that he was 
unlearned, and not a master of literary style, nor that the 
subject was dull and uninteresting, for, if there be one 
thing more than another in the course of the parlia- 
mentary session in which all Englishmen, high and low, 
rich and poor, take a deep interest, and are really anxi- 
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ous about, it is the Budget; yet, expounded by the 
right honourable baronet, it must frankly be 

that it was terribly “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” This 
last session quite a change for the better seems to have 
come over Sir Cornewall Lewis. In debate he turned 
out to be quite smart and ready, and, on one occasion, 
he even achieved success as a wit. It may be remem- 
bered that last year all England was excited by the 
great international contest between Sayers and Heenan, 
Whilst some joyfully looked forward to it as something 
grand, and worthy of a place in the Homeric poems, 
others deprecated it as a disgrace and a shame to a 
country so Christian, aud advanced, and enlightened as 
our own. In the British House of Commons both 
opinions were entertained, and those who maintained 
the latter were very anxious that the whole affair should 
be put an endto. Foremost among this latter class was 
Mr. Scully, an exemplary and well-known Irish MP, 
Such a scene he considered most disgraceful, and one that 
would not be permitted in hiscountry. He indignantly 
asked if the Home Secretary was not prepared to inter- 
fere with the strong arin of the law. Sir Cornewall 
Lewis's reply was a inasterpiece, and his delicate allu- 
sion to the use of the shillalah as, at any rate, quite as 
censurable as plain English fisticuffs, was understood, 
and very much enjoyed by the House, and created con- 
siderable amusement. It was certainly one of the hap- 
piest repartees administered this last session, and shows 
that, if the right hon. baronet liked, he had only to shine 
as g rgady, and accomplished, and smart debater. Prac- 
tice, in his case, it is clear, nakes perfect. Lord Bacon 
tells us, “ Reading makes a full man, writing a correct 
man, and speaking a ready man ;” and, as Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis has had ample experience of the three cha- 
racteristics, he ought to take a high position. In an 
eminent degree he abounds with the materials out of 
which good speaking may be made. His main faultis 
a tendency to the doctrinaire, to forget the feelings and 
prejudices of Englishmen, to reason too much like the 
philosopher in his closet, and to forget to make allow- 
ance for the infirmities of human nature. Thus, in the 
Census Bill, only this last session, he suffered a signal 
defeat. It was intimated that this time, instead of get- 
ting the returns of attendants at churches and chapels 
of all denominations, on one particular Sunday, as the 
best way of arriving at the strength of the various reli- 
gious denominations, the fairest plan would be to get 
each person to add to the particulars of his age and oc- 
cupation his religious profession, Churchman or Dis- 
senter, as the case might be. The Church party rather 
supported this idea; the suggestion was supposed to 
have emanated from the Church party. Dissenters im- 
mediately took the alarm. Demonstrations and counter- 
demonstrations were made, and, at length, Sir Cornewall 
Lewis had to get up in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, and state that the obnoxious clause would be 
withdrawn, adding his surprise that it should have been 
so unpalatable, as suchi a clause was in force in other 
countries, and, as an illustration, he referred to Austria, 
as unpopular a way of supporting his favourite scheme 
as, perhaps, could well be imagined. This was a mis- 
take which a man far less learned in ancient history 
would have avoided; but students, when they turn 
statesmen, are apt to commit such blunders ; they are 
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apt to get cloudy and foggy—a state of mind which 
the severe ordeal of a British House of Commons is, 
however, very inimical to, and under the salutary in- 
fluence of which Sir Cornewall Lewis is becoming more 
practical and ready every day. 

Horatio says to Hamlet— 


“Tam more an antique Roman than a Dane.” 


Sir Cornewall Lewis might say the same. He reminds 
you much in some respects of Plutarch’'s heroes. His 
classical studies have given him a classical turn. He 
has borrowed the indifference of the ancients to common 
people and common matters; he covets not the pro- 
fanum vulgus ; he seems to feel himself above its cen- 
sure or praise. He would have explained away to 
Brutus the apparition of the phantom which appeared 
to him as he was about to cross over from Asia with his 
ariny, just as did “ Cassius, who followed the doctrines 
of Epicurus, and was accustomed to dispute about them 
with Brutus.” It is a grand thing to have reached that 
serene height where, lifted up immeasurably above your 
fellows, you can look down calm and unmoved on the 
crowd toiling and moiling in the dust and dirt below. 
Such a state of mind is essential to a first-class official, 
and can only be gained by much experience, and deep 
meditation on men and things. Sir Cornewall Lewis 
has reached this point, such is his rare philosophy, and 
he finds it as a precious pearl in value in the Home 
Office. The minister in that department is not a little 
subject to popular pressure. Ruined agriculturists— 
manufacturers and mill-owners on the verge of bank- 
ruptecy—metropolitan grievance-mongers, and their 
name is Legion—all look on him as their prey. He 
has to tone down the popular mind ; to harmonize ofli- 
cial denials with non-official demands ; in other words, 
in the language of the railway world, he has to act the 
part of buffer in the parliamentary train. For this work 
an antique Roman is much to be preferred to a Dane, 
and for this work Sir Cornewall Lewis is fitted in an 
eminent degree. Only this very last session we have 
seen this stoicism avail the Home Secretary in his little 
encounter with Mr. Duncombe, relative to the Kossuth 
notes. Evidently Mr. Duncombe was on the right scent, 
and followed it with his usual pertinacity and tact; but 
Sir C. Lewis was not to be caught, and most reluctantly 
was Mr, Duncombe compelled to let the matter rest. 
So discreet an official is of rare value, and when premiers 


gethold of such a one they are wise in making much 
of him. 
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Tue present rage for book-making seems to point to a 
period when every man will have quite enough to do to 
read his own productions. Then, however, every writer 
will be sure to have an appreciative reader. 


Tue Ettrick Shepherd says that dogs are often fondest 
of bad men. The instinct of sclf-preservation would 
seem to teach them to be fondest of those that don't 
mince matters. 


ELOQUENCE is never so great as when it pleads along 
with nature, and the culprit is a child strayed from his 
duty and returned to it again with tears. 





NEARLY TOO LATE. 





“A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken ; 
Oh ! love that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken.” 





“T never thought you would understand my words in 

that light, Susy.” | 
“Oh, nonsense! Did not every one in the room 

understand it exactly as I did?” 

“Then I am sorry for having unwittingly annoyed 

you.” 

“Thank you; but, pray, will your sorrow of this 
morning recall the vexation that you caused me last 
night, both from myself and other people.” 

“ How can I help that now, Susy? Ispoke, unfor- 
tunately, without thought, in the heat of a moment ; 
you cannot surely believe that I should try to insult you 
anywhere, least of all in the presence of strangers,” 

Susy pouted, and did n’t know. 

George Carlton and Susy Smith were avowed and 
acknowledged lovers, and had been so for eighteen 
months back. Long before this they would have en- 
tered into the more solemn covenant but that there 
existed a restraining cause in the fact that George was 
too poor to marry. He was a young barrister, and 
whatever employment he did obtain was only sufficient 
to defray his own personal expenses ; consequently ma- 
trimony was still in the perspective, and the important 
ceremony of“ naming the day” still a matter of futurity, 
But my lovers were too wise to mourn very much over 
the somewhat unpropitious aspect that their affairs 
wore ; they resolved to make the best of what was not 
such a bad bargain after all, for they had one another 
and love, and so they walked, and laughed, and played, 
and sung together, and were, to use a now bed-ridden 
phrase, as happy as the day was long. 

Susy was very pretty. She had a lovely oval face, 
and a pair of dark lustrous eyes, hair that would have 
vied successfully with any raven’s wing in the country, 
and every other requisite for the perfection of beauty. 
Best of all, her heart was just as sound and flawless a 
piece of human mechanism as ever thrilled inside a fe- 
male breast, and that is not saying a little, for if the 
Creator bestowed the strongest arm on Adam, He en- 
dowed Eve with the warmest heart. Susy, too, was an 
excellent tempered girl, only she yielded to one great 
weakness, that of acting persistently upon passionate 
impulse. If she was provoked, and made a resolution 
in her anger, although her cooler moments invariably 
brought reflection and penitence, in nine cases out of 
ten she would determinately carry out whatever little 
retaliation or punishment she had in the flush of anger 
designed to inflict. In the present case she was en- 
gaged, sorely against the joint impulses of brain and 
heart, in the performance of this very unwise habitual 
resolution. She and her lover had been at a small party 
on the previous evening, and the conversation having 
turned upon some scientific subject, Susy ventured upon 
a few merry little remarks, whose heedless sarcasm was 
directed against ail scientific study as prosy and stupid. 
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George, who had a great natural talent for humorous 
irony, answered these observations in the same strain, 
and in so witty a manner, that Miss Susan became a 
temporary laughing-stock—a thing which she disliked 
quite as heartily as any of my readers. Unfortunately 
George let fall some careless words, which were capable 
of a very different construction from that which he had 
intended them to receive, and in their unnatural mean- 
ing cast a very strong reflection on Susy, who was by 
bo means in so elevated a position in the social scale as 
her lover, Vexation and confusion combined so blind- 
ed her—for she had been both vexed and confused by 
being made the subject of so much ironical wit-—that 
she fancied every one in the room to be enjoying 
George's words in the sense which reflected so cuttingly 
on herself. It was enough. She became downright 
angry, and did not speak a word to the offender during 
the remainder of the evening, and my story introduced 
them as, on the following morning, he was endeavour- 
ing to soothe her indignation, and obtain her pardon. 
This, however, was difficult, for Susan was very proud, 
and could not by any arguments or entreaties be soft- 
ened—so matters were ripe for a quarrel. 

At last George said— 

“ Well, Susy, I cannot do anything besides what I 
have done; if you won't be propitiated I must only 
leave you. I have a terrible head-ache this morning, 
and I feel very weary.” ‘Titis was added in a half- 
sighing tone, perhaps in the remote hope that Susy’s 
sympathies might be aroused on his behalf, and a recon- 
ciliation thus effected. 

“Go home, and lie down,” replied Susy, energetic- 
ally, as one who was not to be overcome by so feeble 
an artifice, and so discomfited was her lover by his 
failure that he immediately acted upon her suggestion, 
and after a frigid-zone leave-taking the pair separated. 

Next day it was all “my lord” and “my lady.” 
They were laboriously polite, but as stiff in mind and 
body as two of those valuable grate utensils which our 
forefathers have properly regarded as correct symbols 
of rigidity. George began, in his turn, to assume the 
indignant, and it was only then that the quarrel com- 
menced in earnest. He had apologized—thus he rea- 
soned with himself—in the most ample manner, and it 
was very unkind and unreasonable in her not to forgive 
him without hesitation. On her part she evinced no 
indication whatever of relenting, for with the true pride 
that induces and fosters eleven out of a dozen of these 
peccadilloes, she determined not to be the first to ery 
“hold, enough.” On this point she was quite as reso- 
lute as Macbeth, only that she expressed her feelings in 
a more genteel and less abusive manner. 

This quarrel increased with wonderful vigour. At 
one time they were on the point of being reconciled— 
in fact the thaw, to speak metaphorically, had set in— 
when “a friend,” who possessed all those valuable cha- 
racteristics common to such friends in such circum- 
stances, undertook “ to advise " Susy. The advice was 
so effectually administered, and her mind so poisoned 
against her lover, that-—to maintain my metaphor—the 
frost was renewed with tenfold severity, and “ making 
up ” appearedl more remote than ever. 

Thus you see how it was that these two hearts, 
whose every throb was for each other, whose every hope 





slightest danger of being detected. 





was centred in each other, cast away that most precious 
pearl, true love, te gratify some petty humours. The 
haughtier they grew the more resolute each became not 
to yield in the slightest, or give any signs of relenting; 
they thought this was “ proper pride!” Consequently, 
three wecks after the occurrence of the original cause of 
the strife, these lovers, who were as sincerely affection- 
ate as any of their class ever were, and who secretly 
acknowledged a deathless attachment for the person 
they affected to disregard, resolved to part, and actually 
carried out the resolution. Presents and letters were 
returned, “ Mr.” and “Miss” supplied the place of the 
tender names they had once called each other, and they 
imagined that the whole affair was over. 

But it was not over. During the course of the last 
week which had ensued before the ultimate separation, 
George had frequently seemed fatigued andill. He was 
occupied in a case of a very vexatious nature, and Susy 
observed how pale and ill he seemed. These observa- 
tions were made illicitly from a dexterous little crevice 
in the curtain of a chamber window which looked out 
upon the street, and from whence Susy could watch her 
lover's movements as he left home and returned—he 
lived directly opposite her own residence—without the 
This occupation 
grew into a passion, and became an every-day employ- 
ment. Now that she could no longer hold personal 
communication with him, there was a species of indefi- 
nite satisfaction derived from secret glimpses of his 
ayspefrance and actions, and thus Susy spent a mourn- 
ful fortnight. 

At the end of this period she one day noticed that 
George’s face was unusually pale, and his step unusually 
jaded. The sight aroused a great many emotions in 
her heart. Was he sick? Had he been annoyed? 
Had he experienced some disappointinent or loss? Was 
it sorrow for her? Who would comfort him now if he 
was in distress? He had neither father, nor mother, 
nor sister, nor brother, and the only bosom on which 
his aching head could have found repose was the bosom 
from which pride and passion had torn him. These 
thoughts touched the girl’s heart ; she forgot all her 
resentment, or remembered it only to hate, and heavy 
tears dimmed her eyes and stained her cheeks. They 
told her that night she was taciturn and unsocial. Some 
gay friends who called in during the course of the even- 
ing, rallied her upon her silence, but she had not the 
heart even to answer them, and they, perceiving that 
there was some particular cause for this reserve, ceased 
to notice it, and made a good-natured attempt to engage 
her in conversation. Even this failed, although the 
topic was one which, at another time, would have ex- 
cited her sympathy and interest almost to the fullest 
extent possible ; on this occasion she listened passively, 
without giving any indication of a desire to join the 
general discourse. 

On the following morning George did not leave home 
at his usual hour, and she heard during the course of 
the day that he was unwell. This intelligence caused 
all the feelings of the previous day to return with in- 
creased power, and she spent a very dreary day. On 
the morning ensuing she was informed that he was 
worse, and that the doctor anticipated fever, or some- 
thing of the kind. She now became really alarmed, and 
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prevailed upon her motlier to visit him, that she might 
obtain certain information as to his state. There was 
no difliculty about this, for even since the lovers had 
definitely parted, a friendly intercourse between George 
and the family had been maintained, and scrupulously 
maintained, too, in consequence of a mutual desire to 
manifest a personal respect. Susy’s mother reported 
‘that the young man appeared very ill indeed, and that 
his face was deeply flushed, and his ideas visibly con- 
fused. She further added that George had expressed 
deep gratitude for the kind notice which had been taken 
of him, and had inquired after his late betrothed. 
Neither of the lovers slept much that night. One 
writhed in the burning embrace of fever, and sought 
vainly to close the parched eyelids in sleep, or to gain 
ease for the throbbing head ; the other was too anxious, 
tuo remorseful, and too fearful to slumber for an instant. 
Worse again the next morning. The doctor had 
by desire stepped over to report concerning the patient, 
and spoke of him in a dubious, anxious tone, that sug- 
gested vague alarms to the minds of the listeners. 
Susy’s mother visited George twice between the morn- 
ing and evening, and corroborated everything that the 
| doctor had said regarding the nature of the disease. 
| There was little peace for Susan that day, and little rest 
for her that night. What she would have given for the 
power to recall her late acts and unkindnesses it would 
have been hard to tell ; but if a sorrowful face, and eyes 
whose tears flowed almost unceasingly, be trustworthy 
indices of grief, her sorrow was deep and bitter indeed. 

Two days after the doctor crossed over to Mrs, 
Smith’s residence, and calling for the lady of the house, 
informed her that George was sivking very rapidly. 
This was in the evening, and the doctor gave it as his 
opinion that the patient would not survive twelve hours. 
When these tidings were delivered to Susy she mani- 
fested comparatively little emotion,—the magnitude of 
the affliction appalled even grief into silence. 

“ T must see him,” she said, with acalmness that alarm- 
ed those to whom she spoke, “ I must see him at once.” 
|| Her friends offered little resistance to her doing so. At 
| first they hesitated about acquiescing, but the quiet re- 
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| solution of her manner permitted no objection. A few 
| moments afterwards she stood alone by her lover's bed- 
| side, attendants and friends having withdrawn tempo- 
|| rarily by way of showing respect to the afflicted girl’s 
| grief. 

| George was quite delirious. His dark eyes rested 
on Susy’s face, but he gave not the slightest sign of re- 
cognition, continuing to rave in the saine strange tone 
that had attracted her attention before she entered the 
room at all. How worn and death-like his face seemed, 
with the awful fever-flush blazing like a red banner in 
the centre! In one short moment which was spent by 
her in gazing upon the strangely-altered face of her 
lover, there was anguish enough compressed to have 
atoned for all she had done twenty times over. She 
could not endure the sight before her—she could not 
hear this wild talk flow on uninterruptedly while she was 


standing by from the lips of one who, a month before, | 


would have recognised her very footstep among a 
thousand. 

“ George!” she cried, through her tears, “ George, 
do you know me? Do you know Susy?” 
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The face of the sick man changed, and a light seem- 
ed to flash in it, but it was not the light of intelli- 
gence. 

“Yes,” he muttered, in a hoarse, uncertain voice, 
“yes. She does not love me any more. She knows 
that Iam dying, but she does not care to come near 
me. I loved her dearly—lI love her dearly,”"—and then 
he broke off, and when he re-commenced speaking he 
was raving about a law-suit. — , 

His few scattered words had fallen like live coals upon 
Susy’sheart. There was a stinging truth in their delirious 
vagueness that pierced her to the quick, augmenting 
ten-fold the sorrow and remorse that strove within her. 
She endeavoured to restore his wandering thoughts ; 
she repeated every endearing name—tried to recall him 
to his senses by speaking of old events and places that 
their mutual love had hallowed, but in vain; he lay 
with his eyes fixed upon her, and his lips moving ra- 
pidly, as he raved incoherently about trivial matters of 
every-day life. 

Her mental anguish now attained its height. She 
was tortured beyond endurance by the half-unintelligi- 
ble mutterings, that contrasted so strangely with her 
own pathetic appeals to him that he would arouse, 
would speak, would even look liké himself. Unable to 
restrain herself any longer, she sank down by the bed- 
side in a passion of tears, and sent the supplication of a 
bursting heart to Heaven on behalf of her dying lover. 

The very effort of prayer soothes the mind. Like 
the “ fabled oil” spreading over the troubled waters, it 
calins the unquiet surgings of grief or fear. Susy could 
scarcely tell what she thought or uttered in the progress 
of this prayer, but it tranquillised her spirit. When she 
raised her head she was surprised to observe that every 
trace of wildness had disappeared from the aspect and 
actions of the sick man. His arms, that hitherto had 
Leen tossing wildly upon the coverlet, now lay quietly 
at his sides, the insane flicker had left his eyes, and he 
was silent. The moment he saw Susan's face he recog- 
nised her. 

“Susan, dear,” he said, feebly, “ thank you for com- 
ing to me.” 

For a moment the girl maintained a sort of distance 
in her manner, although she expressed every sympathy 
possible. But this shallow reserve was soon overcome 
by the full tide of emotion that was flowing from her 
heart. 

“ Oh, George,” she cried, “I have not had an hour's 
peace since—” then she paused ; “ how do you feel ?” 

“I think I am better,” he said, in an animated tone, 
that seemed really to corroborate his words, “ you are 
very kind to come to me, dear. I never was so sorry 
fur the unkind way in which I treated you, as since I 
have been ill. I believe I am dying, and it is delightful 
to feel that you have forgiven me, for I see by your face 
that you have.” 

“Do n't say so, George, it was all my fault, I would 
not allow you to be friends when you wished it. But 
do not speak any more, dear, your life depends on your 
being quiet just now.” 

She stooped down and pressed a kiss upon the fever- 
flushed cheek, and had barely raised herself when tLe 
doctor entered, in company with the nurse who was in 
attendance. After briefly saluting the lady the physi- 
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cian busied himself for a few moments with his patient, 
Susy watching him the while with suspended breath. 

“ Very much better,” whispered the doctor to her, as | 
he stole noiselessly from the apartment; “there is a 
wonderful alteration since four o’clock. If this goes on 
he may really stay with us, after all.” | 

When Susy returned to her lover’s side she found 
him sleeping as placidly as an infant, and somehow that 
sullen red seemed to be fading away, and the wholesome 
hues of life creeping up in its place. He continued to 
improve steadily between that time and the period of 
the doctor's next visit, to the joy and wonder ofall. It 
seemed as if the two golden ends of faith and love were 
drawing him back to health. The ensning day was 
marked by a similar favourable progression, and forty- 
eight hours after that he was out of danger, although 
very weak and powerless. The fever had been baffled, 
but so terribly had the disease worked on the constitu- 
tion of the patient that, in the expressive language of 
Scripture, his soul and body were feeble “as a weaned 
child.” 

I do not wait to tell how, in the tedious—although 
pleasant recovery, his dear Susy was ever nigh to anti- 
cipate each want, and supply each necessary ; nor how 
the two lovers confessed their sin and folly, and asked 
forgiveness of one another ; nor how their grateful hearts 
returned sincere thanks to that All-disposing Power that 
had restored one to life, and both tolove. Why should 
I repeat these things? Is it not enough when I say 
that, learning wisdom by sad and sweet experience, in 
future they loved each other forbearingly and truly, and 
never quarrelled again ? 


R. HAYES ROBINSON. 








AN INVALID'S NOTES AND RAMBLES ABOUT 
JERSEY. 





On this eighteenth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, the 
weather being too dull and cold to incite me to out-o’- 
door exercise, I, an invalid, seat myself down close by a 
cheerful fire, and set to work manfully to render an act 
of gratitude to the scenery, climate, people, &c., &c., of 
this island of Jersey, in the hope that the spot may 
hold out to the multitudes thither thronging every sum- 
mer, a more than transient interest, or one simply linked 
with the luxuries of holiday-making and sea-bathing, 
mingled with open-air feasts on delicious fruits, or 
sumptuous repasts at hotels on the good things that sea 
and land so plentifully produce to supply the creature 
comforts and luxuries of life. I owe far more than 
this to Jersey. I owe to its climate the supreme enjoy- 
ment of health, the delights afforded me by the ever- 
varying and beautiful scenery all around me, the happy, 
though somewhat selfish knowledge, that I am basking 
in a delicious warm sunshine, and inhaling a soft south 
wind, whilst London, perhaps, is thickly enveloped in 
fog, and all is misery and wretchedness in her streets. 
I can never tire, though I may gasp for breath, because 
most of the pleasaut walks are up nearly perpendicular | 
hill-sides ; I say I can never tire in watching the count- | 
less variety of elegant ferns, bushes, plants, and exqui- | 
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sitely delicate mosses, which luxuriate in the bank-sides, 
and up hills, and down in the valleys, in the richest 
conceivable profusion. Neither is there any lack of the 
feathered tribe twittering and chirping amongst hedges, 
carolling blythely up in the lofty trees, evergreens, &c., 
robed round with impervious ivy ; larks floating be- 
tween heaven and earth ; disagreeably noisy and thiey- 
ish-looking jackdaws and ominously croaking rooks ; 
thrushes and blackbirds, linnets and chaffinches—all 
these are here on the warmer side of the island, basking 
in this pleasant sunshine, and happy in its glow. And 
if I tire of these, so soon as the tide is at its lowest I 
scramble down to the seashcre, and amidst rocks and 
sands am once again in thought a happy and reckless 
child, as—alas! with far stiffer joints—I chase small 
crabs, never by any chance capturing one, or stuff my 
pockets with lovely specimens of the countless variety 
of sea-weed that abounds hereabout ; or, tired of these, 
choose the most secluded part amongst the rocks, sur- 
rounded on all sides by countless legions of limpets and 
other shell-fish, and sometimes, by the aid of a pocket- 
knife, contrive a decent lunch off half-a-dozen native 
oysters or more, with that crust of bread without which 
I never venture forth in my rambles. And all this, say 
you, in the depth of winter? If you have any doubts 
about the season of the year, come with me mentally. 
If you were my greatest enemy I would not wish to 
make you, in the flesh, scramble over those dangerous 
and slippery rocks, as I have done in rash and venture- 
someanood, and after hours of toil, with rent garments, 
and bruised and scratched all over, finally reached yon 
little bay, a perfect cul-de-sac, and there, perched on a 
slippery rock, and nearly frozen to death, watched the 
tide roaring and surging up to my very feet, and then, 
in nameless agonies, counted inch by inch of uncovered 
sand as it went out again, and after long hours of sus- 
pense I was at liberty to get back as I came—a sadly 
bruised and injured, but a far wiser man as regards ex- 
ploits amongst rocks. In that little bay Nature has 
hung out a lovely chandelier, gigantic indeed as to size, 
but never rivalled in beauty of form by any mortal man. 
Down the abrupt cliff-sides are wild thorns and briars 
innumerable, and over the top trickles a little running 
stream, congealing as it oozes from one thorn bush to 
another, so that every thorn is imbedded with icicles, 
small towards the top, larger towards the centre, and 
nearly two feet in length and eight inches in diameter 
as it reaches the surface. Despite the unpleasantness of 
my position on the rock above alluded to, it was almost 
impossible to withdraw my eyes from the splendour of 
this dazzling spectacle as it glittered with every tint of 
the rainbow in the clear sunshine of the afternoon. 
Sometimes, too, I bring a book with me, and, sheltered 
from cold and wind, store my mind with knowledge re- 
garding this pleasant land. Here, for instance, is “ An 
account of the Island of Jersey, by the Rev. Philip 
Fuller,” the first edition of which was published in 1694, 
when that gentleman was rector of St. Saviour’s in Jer- 
sey, and dedicated to William III., with notes and illus- 
trations by the Rev. Edward Durell, pubiished in 1837, 
and dedicated to our sailor king William IV. Both 
authors have gone to their long rest, but they have left 
us much that may amuse and enlighten us about Jersey. 

I told you, I believe, that I sometimes regale myself 
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upon natives for lunch. Such an island as this is for fish 
you never heard tell of. Our informant, the historian, 
tells us that there is nothing surprising in the fact, 
“and better supplied it would yet be, did our people 
follow the fishing trade as much as in Guernezy, where 
every day in the week boats come in laden with fresh 
provision from the sea.” We have for shell and rock 
fish oysters, lobsters, crabs ; we have the Osmar, a fish 
known only hereabouts ; the Auris Marina, or Oreille de 
Mer, of which I captured some half-dozen the other day, 
and was stupid enough to throw them away, merely 
reserving the shells as curios, with portions of seaweed 
attached tothem. But allow me to resume my waiter'’s 
apron, and launch out into the bill of fare as concerns 
fish. “Yes, sir—flat fish, sir, infinite variety! rays, 
thornbacks, turbots, soles, plaice, &c. ; base, mullet, red 
and grey ; bar, a dainty fish, often two feet long. Com- 
monest is the vrae,asea carp. Jersey, sir—perhaps 
you are not aware of it, sir—is the kingdom of congers. 
Heels, sir, is our staple commodity. And now, sir, 
historian says as how we has fish called sirenes, or mer- 
maids—pretty-looking creeturs like young women— 
and also the gronnard, by reason of the grunting it 
makes when caught in a net, so much, they say, resem- 
bling a pig, though, atwixt ourselves, I thinks it’s no- 
thing but a bit o’gammon. But we must not forget 
the lancon, which my learned friend informs me might 
be prepared as an anchovy, only that it is eaten fresh— 
a spirit of impatient gluttony which is, to say the least, 
remarkable. Eel and carp we have in abundance in 
fresh water and viviers, and when we reach the parish 
of St. Ouens, which we shall in due course, we shall see 
a pond so famous for its carp that ‘ it'is so excellent in 
taste as not to be rivalled in Europe, some being brought 
to England three feet four inches long!!!’” This is 
the pleasant side of the question ; the disgusting and 
disagreeable one is the toads, which are prodigious in 
size and ugliness. If they only had jewels in their skulls 
Jerseyites might soon retire from business, and the cul- 
tivation of Mangold Wurzel, or, as they call them, shoes. 
But we must e’en retrace our steps now, to hope for a 
longer and a pleasanter day to-morrow in exploring St. 
Brelades, and the other portions of its parish. 








THE FOSTER-BROTHERS, 


BY M. C. VAUGHAN. 


A stormy December morning broke over the snow-clad 
hills. All animate creatures sought shelter from the 
biting blast. The rich gathered round glowing fires, 
in rooms from which the wintry air was rigidly ex- 
cluded, and the poor shivered over the embers they 
watched, and stretched out their hands to catch the ex- 
piring heat, and shuddered as some fiercer blast whistled 
through the crannies of their shattered walls. 

It was one of the bitterest days of the “ cold winter,” 
that long formed an era in village gossip, that two 
babes were born on the Ellerton estate—two boy babies 
—heirs, the one of almost uncounted wealth, the other 
of the dire inheritance of poverty, pinching want. One 
was welcomed with gladness by the hitherto childless 








owners of the great mansion on the hill—Gerard Eller- 
ton and Grace, his wife. The other was clasped to the 
sinking heart of a widowed mother, with many a dire 
misgiving contending with the first intense joy-burst 
of maternal love. But each was the child of many 
prayers and hopes. , : 

An observer, predicting the future of these boys, 
would have surrounded the entire career of the young 
Gabriel Ellerton with all the pomp and luxury, the re- 
fined enjoyments which wealth can purchase, while 
education and hereditary tastes should combine to form 
a character of exalted worth and greatness. But, for 
the child of the poor widow, only the humblest sphere 
remained. The lowly lot of toil and privation, scanty 
fare and narrow culture, sordid habits and undeveloped 
tastes, a life of honest labour of the hands, were the 
utmost that could be predicted for him. So humble 
was his birth, that even the power or the capacity to 
rise might well have been denied him by those whose 
judgments of men are formed on the basis of the circum- 
stances that surround them. 

But the ways of Providence are not as the ways of 
men. And the fate of these children was destined to 
disprove all prophecies founded on worldly conditions. 

The lady of Ellerton, amidst all the luxury that sur- 
rounded her, was a pining invalid. Unable to fulfil a 
mother’s functions, the hardier woman of the cottage 
was summoned to her side to receive the heir of Ellerton 
as her nursling. And so the two babies, so widely 
separated by fortune, drew their nourishment from the 
same source, and grew up as brothers in heart. 

Gabriel Ellerton was a wayward, passionate boy, 
and the evil so largely mingled in his nature was fos- 
tered by the over-indulgence of his parents. Love and 
care were lavished upon this favoured child of Fortune, 
but his surly, ill-conditioned nature refused all return. 
He loved but one being on earth—his foster-brother, 
George Lester. 

Companions in babyhood and childhood, sharers in 
the same sports, and, because the petted heir so willed it, 
of the same instruction, the two boys grew up at Eller- 
ton. When Gabriel was sent to college, he would not 
go without his foster-brother, and though Mr. Ellerton 
scoffed at the idea of a collegiate education for the 
widow's son, he permitted him to accompany his son as 
a servant, a position which George gladly accepted, 
prompted by affection for Gabriel, and by a strong de- 
sire to improve in knowledge. 

Mrs. Lester would have retained her son at home, 
but that she found such constant occupation as nurse of 
the invalid at the Hall, that she could scarcely benefit 
by his society. She was sensible, as well, of the advan- 
tages her boy might gain by the course proposed, and 
so gave a reluctant consent, 

Gabriel Ellerton was soon known in college as a 
“fast youth.” With money at command, and the un- 
limited credit derived from his father’s known wealth, 
with a haughty, undisciplined nature singularly im- 
patient of control, and with a natural tendency for low 
pleasures, he speedily acquired the reputation of a sys- 
tematic violator of college rales, and became the subject 
of frequent punishments. Nominally his servant, but 
really a devoted friend, George Lester might have shared 
all his pleasures, if the employments of a life of excess 
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may receive that name, but he preferred a better part. 
Studious, reserved, shut out by the barriers of inferior 


heir of Ellerton, he passed his time in using every means 
that fell in his way for acquiring knowledge. In this, 
as he became known, he was aided both by professors 
and those poorer students who made study the real ob- 
ject of their college life ; and while his friend was reck- 
lessly throwing away precious opportunities, his own 
progress in improvement was steady and rapid. 

The foster-brothers entered the college town as 
youths. Four years they trod its quiet streets, and 
roamed the green hills that surrounded it, each filling up 
the days and mouths with such employments as suited 
his tastes. Then they left it—men—to take their places 
in the world, and pursue their destiny, each marking 
out for himself his course, subject only to that guiding 
power which is above all human arrangements. 

For the one Fortune smiled, the other had yet to 
woo her favours, and with the world before him to carve 
out a livelihood and a name. Who would not have 
eoveted the place of the heir of Ellerton, and turned from 
the arduous life that lay before the widow’s son ? 

And yet a score of years had not passed ere all was 
changed. Ellerton was desolate—Gerald Ellerton and 
Grace his wife reposed beneath the marble obelisk that 
marked the burial-place of the Ellertons, hastened 
thither, common report said, by the sorrow caused by 
the excesses and vices of their indulged son; while he, 


a houseless wanderer, had gone, none knew whither, and } 


his patrimony had passed to strangers. The hall was 
closed, for its present owner resided abroad, and the 
great house of the parish, a modern mansion that 
crowned a neighbouring eminence, was the abode of the 
Honourable George Lester and his family. 

Here his honoured mother, no longer poor, though 
widowed, watched with tender pride the growth and 
culture of lis beautiful children, and was the object of 
the respect and affection of his high-born wife. Wealth, 
fame, high position, and a name unsullied by the imputa- 
tion of one act of dishonour, were his—the rich 
guerdon of years of toiland earnest endeavour, of talents 


nobly used for the good of others, and a worthy ambi- |, 


tion. A rich heiress had yielded heart and hand to the 
noble artificer of his own fortunes, to be claimed only 
when his growing fame made him, in all worldly ac- 
ceptation, her equal. Existence broadened grandly be- 
fore him, and away into his future stretched, full of 
labours and rewards, the life-path that started from the 
little cottage of the widow on the bleak December morn- 
ing, long ago. 

Prosperous, happy, honoured, he who had been born 
beneath Fortune’s ban. Poor, miserable, disgraced, he 
whose birth had been hailed with rejoicings, the leir of 
wealth and a proud name! To the one, the gifts of 
Providence had been freely given, only to be scattered 
by a reckless hand. Pampcred, indulged, all evil traits 
developed by false training, le had gone swiftly to 
ruin ; while his foster-brother, early taught the lessons 
of poverty, and blessed by a mother’s wise instructions, 
had stretched out empty hands, and gathered in them 
life’s best rewards. 

Truly, worth is of no station, and the disciplines of 


Years and years after the life-paths of the foster. 
brothers diverged at the college gates, they met once 
more in the Old World. 

His Excellency, George Lester, American Ambas- 
sacor at one of the great European courts, was one day 
importuned to grant an audience to a poor fellow-coun- 
tryman—a shabby, bloated, semi-idiotic creature, whose 
passport to the favour consisted only in the name of an 
American, for no other would he give. 

Thus the two met again ; and one from the topmost 

round of Fortune’s ladder looked down upon the other, 
a miserable object trembling at its foot. His boon was 
granted—a passage home, the support of a few months’ 
of waning life: and the coffin and shroud to enclose the 
remains of the heir of Ellerton. 
He lies now beneath the shadow of the tall obelisk, 
and thither George Lester leads his children if ever they 
presume upon the pride of place and station ; and while 
he tells them how greatly better are the fruits of in- 
dustry and effort than inherited wealth, without the 
discipline of labour and endeavour, he points his moral 
by the story we have here related, aud never fails to 
produce the impression he desires. 








A REVERIE. 


“Tir house is still—up the deserted stair 
The old clock ticks, in solemn time and slow, 
And homeward-hurrying footsteps come more rare, 
Loud echoing in the silent street below. 


The night is very sad—without, the rain 
Falls coldly, and the winds incessant wail ; 

While weary memories, and regrets all vain, 
Within, my shadowy solitude assail. 


In ruddy masses glows the evening fire, 

And as I, musing, gaze the bars between, 
Imagination idly loves to paint 

The cheering picture of what might have been. 


Judge if t were fame, or wealth, or rank that held 
Chief place within the group where fancy strove ? 

No! something far more precious, far more rare— 
A home! ay, simply that—a home of love. 


Where poverty no more than luxury came, 
But labour sweetened rest—care slept at night; 
Where wisdom, not mere power, obedience claimed, 
A home of truth and faith, of joy and light. 


And thou! companion, guardian, counsellor, friend, 
Art here; and ours one home, one life, one name: 

Fling now, O Wealth! your hoards upon the wind, 
Thy fickle voice can tempt no more, O Fame! 


Ah me! the chamber darkens—cold's the hearth, 
Shivering I waken from my blissful dream ; 
The ghastly click of dying embers sounds, 
A dreary knell to that which might have been. 





life were often better than its favours. 














FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 
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THE CITY TURKISH BATH. 


I HAVE just experienced a new sensation 
have become young again; my eye is bright, my step 
is light, my heart beats high with hope. I just meta 
man who tried to do me an injury—I forgave him; I 
know that I havea bill coming due to-morrow, and very 


little at my banker’s to meet it with—yet I smile. I) 


rose this morning with an aching head and a heavy 
heart, life seemed to me a poor affair; this goodly frame 
the earth, a sterile promontory ; this excellent canopy, 
the air, this brave overhanging firmament, this majes- 
tical roof fretted with golden fire, no other thing than 
a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours; and now 


I am in Araby the blest, and I glow and brighiten in the | 


dawn of young desire, the purple light of love. 

It came about in this way. I met Smithers, who 
said to me—*“ Old chap, you do n't look quite the thing 
—come with me, and have a Turkish Bath.” 
diately declined. 


¢ 


In the first plac » I had not the time, 


feel faint. 


The first difficulty was got over, but as to 
the last I had serious doubts. 


A Turkish Bath might 


I seem to | 


guessed my purpose. I had to take off my boots, and 
put on a pair of red slippers; then I was conducted to a 
little curtain box in which to strip, and then, arrayed in 
a shect, I was walked down to a hot-air room, in which, 
as nude as possible, I was requested to take a seat on a 
wooden bench, in common with other gentlemen clad 
in an equally scanty manner. Very great city men 
were here, and very pleasantly did we chat, all of them 
equally in favour of the Turkish Bath, One assured me 
it was the jolliest thing in the world after you had been 
out to dinner, and taken too much wine; another said 
he had been such a martyr from rheumatism as to be 
unable to move a limb, and now he could walk with 
comfort ; other gentlemen were suffering from that tend. 


_ency to obesity which is the characteristic of the human 


I imme- | 


and, secondly, I was afraid the heat would make me | 


be a very capital thing for some people, but I was sure | 


it would never do for me. Mowever, Smithers talked 


ne - ¢ . : ; ‘ } eter "Tiaele tah Petlia 
me over, and away we went to the ity Turkish Baths, 


‘ ? * ‘ , , P . ; 
South Street, Finsbury Square. A knock at the doot 
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animal when highly fed, and here he was getting re- 
duced to gentility as speedily as possible. I was cer- 
tainly surprised to find the shampooers—there are four 
of them, very civil and skilful men—in such good health, 
One of them had come there in very poor condition, and 
had gained considerably in muscle and strength ; yet 
here they sit the live-long day, shampooing their fel- 
low-creatures, and breathing an atmosphere where the 
heat is never less than 118 or 120 degrees. In this 
bather sits till a gentle perspiration breaks 
out ; he then goes into a hotter room, at a temperature 


room the 
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of from 140 to 150, where he perspires in earnest, there 
is no mistake about it. The melted matter runs from 
every pore, and to a man who has never had much 
severe exercise—who has been hidebound all his life, 
the relief is most grateful. After he has remained there 
about a quarter of an hour he is then taken back to the 
room which he first entered. Here he is shampooed, 
that is, kneaded from head to foot ; every part of his 
body is operated on, and, if very fat, perhaps he rises 
from the operation a little sore. The man is done first 
on one side, and then the other, literally from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot, old joints are rubbed 
and made flexible. I did hear of one elderly gentleman 
who had a couple of his ribs broken while undergoing 
the process ; but at such a place as the City Turkish 
Baths, under the superintendence of Mr. Dool, or the 
proprietor, you need fear no catastrophe of that 
kind. Further joys yet await the bather. After the 
shampooing process comes the relief of a warm and cold 
shower-bath, You are taken into another compartment, 
the atmosphere of which is not kept up by any mode of 
heating. Here the attendant bids you stand and re- 
ceive a copious shower of warm water; next you are 
well wiped down, and then cold water is turned on, and 
for a moment you feel staggered, and involuntarily gasp 
for breath. Now comes the crownirg luxury. You 
are wiped dry, wrapped in a sheet, a kind of turban is 
wrapped round your head, and you are taken up-stairs 
to lie down on a downy couch, to smoke it may be— 
and if you wish to enjoy yourself thoroughly you cer- 
tainly will—a first-rate cigar, and a capital cup of coffee, 
and then you and your fellow-bathers recline, like the 
gods on hills together, careless of mankind. If it 
be evening you are further regaled by musical per- 
formances of no ordinary character. The half-hour 
thus occupied I believe you will find the happiest 
in your life. You cannot feel dejected or sorrowful ; 
you have shaken off the accumulated crust of years ; 
your skin is supple asa youth's; you feel once more 
the elasticity of a youth. I have seen a man take his 
first bath the very picture of despondency ; I could see, 
in addition, no small degree of timidity as to the result. 
He has sat down on the wooden bench in the first room 
in no enviable state, but as the skin began to glisten, 
one by one his humours fled away, and he leaves the 
place rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. .There 
is no doubt about it—the Turkish Bath is a wonderful 
boon to this country. It is needed especially in this 
age of anxiety, and in this city of dust, and smoke, and 
dirt. I know I went from mine the other day to a tur- 
tle lunch"given by energetic Mr. Train, at St. James's 
Hall, with an appetite which an epicure would have for- 
feited a thousand to possess—an appetite which would 
have made vinegar drink as the choicest Falernian, and 
turned the coarsest crust into a delicacy worthy of that 
crew of epicures headed by Mark Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, the company of the Inimitable Livers. I now un- 
derstand why the latter, as she was about to die, after 
lamenting over the body of her Roman lover, and em- 


. : 
bracing his coffin, ordered a bath to be prepared for her. | 


Plutarch tells"us,.* After bathing she lay down and en- 


joyed a splendid banquet.” It was the bath that nerved | 


her for her work, to apply to her bosom—on which an 
Imperator had reclined—an asp, and to fall down dead 








on her golden couch. I also understand how greatly 
the poet erred when he wrote, 


“When the heart of man is oppressed with cares, 
Their weight is dispelled if a woman appears.” 


He should have said for “woman” “ Turkish Bath,” and 
he would have been right. 

The philosophy,of the Turkish or Roman Bath is 
not difficult to understand. Nature intends us to get 
rid of our waste through the skin, but we clog it up, 
and have, in consequence, more or less congestion of 
the liver, intestines, and kidneys. The number of 
diseases for which the Turkish Bath is recommended, 
even by medical men, is so large, that it would seem to 
be a general specific. There can be no doubt that its 
virtues are very great in all cases where there is a viti- 
ated condition of the blood, arising from a languid con- 
dition of the skin and circulation, or any specific poison 
lurking within it. We have heard such miraculous 
tales told respecting its powers in curing rheumatism, 
that we cannot doubt its value. Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
also states that it is wonderfully efficacious in many skin 
diseases. It has been objected that in all cases of dis- 
ease of the heart the Turkish Bath would prove injuri- 
ous; but Mr. Wilson, in a lecture lately delivered upon 
the use of the bath, energetically denies this statement. 
“T believe,” he says, “just the contrary—that many 
diseases of the heart may be cured by a judicious use of 
the Therme ; and in the very worst cases it would prove 
to be the very best remedy that could be employed.” 
In some cases, indeed, the heart’s action is accelerated 
by the use of the bath, but a moment’s sojourn in the 
Frigidarium, with its plentiful supply of pure oxygen, 
instantly calms any perturbation. Those who have not 
accustomed themselves to the bath, sometimes complain 
of feeling a fulness in the head, but this objection can 
be met by simply wrapping a towel round the head. 
That the Turkish Bath will before long be esteemed a 
necessary part of every gentleman's house is exceed- 
ingly probable. 

“The bath,” says Mr. Erasmus Wilson, “ promotes 
those changes in the blood for which fresh air is other- 
wise needful. The bath gives us appetite, and strength- 
ens digestion.” The bath serves us in lieu of exercise. 
“The people who use it,” writes Mr. Urquhart, “do not 
require exercise for health, and can pass from the ex- 
treme of indolence to that of toil.” How glorious a 
panacea for those home-loving matrons whom no induce- 
ment can draw forth from their Lares and Penates to 
enjoy a daily wholesome exercise, and who, as a conse- 
quence, become large, and full, and fat, and bilious, and 
wheezy, and who, in their breach of Heaven's law, lay 
the foundation of heart disease. “A nation,” says Mr. 
Urqubart, “ without the bath is deprived of a large por- 
tion of the health, and inoffensive enjoyment, within a 
man’s reach ; it therefore increases the value of a people 
to itself, and its power as a nation over other people.” 

We must quote here Mr. Wilson's suinmary of the 
benefits resulting from the use of the bath. “It is a 
preservative of health by maintaining a vigorous con- 
dition of the body, a state the best suited for the happi- 
ness of the individual, as rendering bim in the highest 
degree susceptible of the enjoyment of life, and a state 
the most advantageous to social intere sts, as insuring 
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the highest working condition. The bath ispreventive of | a Scotchman, and fellow-countrymen, Captain Robert 
disease, by hardening the individual against the effects | Kidd, as just the man for that business, This man Mr, 
of variations and vicissitudes of temperature, by giving | L. recommended as “a man of integrity and courage, 
him power to resist miasmatic and zymotic affections, | well acquainted with the pirates and thei 
and by strengthening his system against aberrations of | and who would undertake to apprehend them, if the 
nutrition and the fecund train of ills that follow disturb- | king would employ a good sailing frigate of thirty guns 
ance of the nutritive functions, namely, scrofula, con- | and one hundred and fifty men.” 
sumption, gout, rheumatism, diseases of the digestive This proposition was laid before the king, who called 
organs, cutaneous system, muscular system—including | the attention of the admiralty to the subject. But the 
the heart, nervous system—including the brain, and | latter, from some cause, did not give it much thought, 
reproductive system. The bath is a cure for disease | and referred the matter back to the governor elect. 
when the latter state is already established, and is a It was now proposed by Bellamont and Livingston 
powerful and effective medicine.” The bath must be | to embark in the adventure, and make a joint-stock 
this, and more than this, if, as Mr. Urquhart tells us— | speculation of it. The latter offered to become concerned 
“the body has come forth shining like alabaster, fragrant | with Kidd to the amount of one-fifth of the cost of the 
as the cistus, sleek as satin, and soft as velvet.” amount of the outfit, and to be himself personally re- 
Nor will it end here. [I see Admiral Rous main- | sponsible for the good conduct of his friend, and his 
tains its use in getting racehorses into proper condition. | faithful execution of the commission assigned him. 
The objects now sought by the use of the Turkish | Bellamont also took shares, and even King William not 
Bath are more numerous and diversified than is gener- | only approved the plan, but, to encourage it, reserved 
ally supposed. This will be seen from the following | to himself a tenth share in the enterprise. The Lord 
interesting analysis, furnished by the City Turkish | Chancéllor and other prominent persons joined in the 
Baths, in South Street, Finsbury Pavement. The ana- | scheme, which promised a rich return in the spoils of 








lysis extends to 221 baths, and shows— the buccaneers, and the sum of six thousand pounds was 
Rheumatism Other | immediately subscribed and paid over into the hands of 

Bathers Pleasure Cold i Gout, Ailment + 43° : 
7 ee 54 . 3. ~ "8 iti ey Lord Bellamont, who was to make out Kidd's commis- 

| en ar ROEL : 53 ri 14 g | Sion, and superintend the fitting out of the vessel. 

| tet Bath .. 47 4 4 12 At length, everything being completed, Kidd, with 
ua the “ Adventure Galley,” sailed in the month of April, 
154 11 31 on 1696, from Plymouth, for New York, his vessel carrying 





thirty guns and eighty men. 

Total 221. At this period King William was at war with France, 
Among the “ other ailments” not especially classi- and Kidd was commissioned not only to destroy the 
'| fied above may be enumerated Dyspepsia, Sore Throat, freebooters, but to take any French merchantmen he 
| Weakness in the Legs, General Debility, Epilepsy, and might fall in with. 
_ affections of the Liver and Kidneys. For all these ail- As an earnest of what his employers might expect 
| ments the Turkish Bath has already been used under from him, he captured on his voyage a French “Banker,” 
| medical direction, and with manifest advantage. Its which he carried into New York, where she was legally 
| value in cases of Gout and Rheumatism has now for | condemned, and sold for the benefit of the company. 





some time been generally acknowledged. In New York, the crew of the Adventure Galley, 
numbering one hundred and fifty men, was completed. 
Each man was to share at a certain rate in the proceeds 
of the cruise. 
| CAPTAIN KIDD. Kidd first proceeded to Madeira, where he took in 
| a supply of wine and other stores, from whence he sail- 
ed to Buena Vista, on the island of Teneriffe, for salt, 
| Ix the year 1696, Robert L. Livingston, the ancestor of | and then directed his course to Madagascar, which was 
| the present Livingstons of New York, being in England | known to be the rendezvous of pirates. He arrived off 
| on some affairs connected with the colonies, chanced to | the coast of this island on the 10th of February, 1697. 
| make the acquaintance of Lord Bellamont, just then ap- Although Kidd's ostensible object, at first, was the 
pointed as Governor of Massachusetts Bay and New | breaking up of the buccaneers on the American coast, 
Hampshire. In conversation upon the subject of the | it was afterwards determined by his employers to cruise 
| American provinces, his lordship, among other matters, | in those seas which held out the greatest promise of 
| referred to the acts of the buccaneers, which at that | gain. Indeed, it was a speculative rather than philan- 
i time were common in our waters, particularly in Mas- thropic object the stockholders had in view. 
} sachusetts Bay, Long Island Sound, and along the At- The Madagascar pirates were most of them absent 
| lantic coast as far south as Chesapeake Bay. These facts | in search of prey on the arrival of Kidd, and finding 
| were admitted by Mr. Livingston, and he united with | nothing worth taking but a few provisions, and having 
| his lordship in regretting the scandal which attached to | watered, he sailed for the coast of Malabar. 
the provinces in consequence of them. After several months cruising in these waters, during 
After various conversations upon the subject, Mr. | which time the Adventure Galley had not taken a single 
Livingston at length suggested the policy of sending | prize of any value, Kidd discovered that his men were 
an armed vessel, in command of a suitable person, to rid | becoming dissatisfied, and signs of a mutiny began to 
the waters of these obnoxious cruisers, and introduced | be observable, and he himself began to be apprehensive 
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that, di by his want of success, his owners 
would dismiss him from his command. 

One day, when running down the coast to the south- 
ward of Goa, the crew became so turbulent at their con- 
tinued ill-luck, that Kidd, as he himself asserted on his 
subsequent trial, called them about him, and proposed 
that if they would remain obedient to his orders, he 
would, in a few days, lead them to better fortune. He 
then informed them that he was daily expecting to fall 
in with the Mocha fleet, where he expected to take a 
rich prize from among them, and if they were disposed 
to adopt the course of free rovers, he was ready to com- 
The crew assured Kidd that such 
had become their determination, and received his ac- 
quiescence with hearty cheers, After this they returned 
to their duties, and eagerly awaited the appearance of 
the expected vessels. 

Finally they were descried approaching the coast, 
and the Adventure Galley bore down upon them. A 
Moorish ship led the fleet. This vessel Kidd attacked, 
when the entire squadron, some of whom were well 
armed, hauled upon the wind, and coming up to him, 
made the pirate sheer off. 

But having commenced hostilities, and compromised 
the character of his vessel, he determined not to be 
driven off till he had secured a small craft belonging to 
the Moorish merchants. 

This vessel was richly freighted, and under the com- 
mand of an Englishman named Parker. The only Eu- 
ropeans on board were this man, and a Portuguese 
named Rodriguez. These Kidd forced to join his crew. 
The English captain, who was acquainted with the 
coast, he made his pilot, while the other was reserved 
to act as interpreter. 

It was said he also used the men belonging to the 
Moorish vessel with great cruelty, causing them to be 
hoisted up by their arms to the rigging, aud whipping 
them unmercifully, to extort from them a confession of 
the whereabouts of their money, which he supposed was 
hidden somewhere in the hold. : 

After taking from this vessel everything of value 
she was permitted to return to the fleet. 

The report of this piracy spread like wildfire along 
the Malabar coast, and a Portuguese man-of-war left 
Goa in quest of this new sea-robber. She fell in with 
the Adventure Galley, and a desperate engagement took 
place: Both vessels were much injured, and both lost 
many men. For awhile Kidd was hopeful of victory, 
but finding, at length, that the Portuguese was too 
strong for him, and he being able to outsail her, he 
made good his escape. 


Soon after this affair the pirate met with much better | 
But after a while, entertaining fears that his | 


success, 
conduct would bring him ultimately to the gallows, he 
wished to abandon this sort of life. 

About this time he fell in with a Dutch ship, having 
a very valuable cargo, and entirely unprepared for re- 
sistance. This vessel he permitted to continue her 
voyage without molestation, although she had been 
completely in his power. 
him of accepting a bribe from the Dutch skipper as the 
condition of his forbearance, mutinied, and threatened 
to take the command from him. The dispute was 
peremptorily settled by Kidd, who, drawing a pistol, 
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Upon this his crew, accusing | 


shot the ringleader of the revolt dead at his fect, 
This act seemed to have driven from his bosom al] 
feelings of penitence for the past events, and indulging 
his men in all their love of plunder, he soon satisfied 
the most vicious among them that he was all they could 
wish for in a pirate commander. 

Coasting along Malabar, he fell in with large num- 

-bers of vessels, among which was a heavy Portuguese 
ship. This vessel he kept possession of for several 
days, till he had relieved her hold of everything of 
value which he could stow in his own vessel, and then 
suffered her to depart. 

Soon after this event, being in need of wood and 
waiter, Kidd landedon one of the Malabar islands, where 
one of his officers was murdered by the natives. The 
pirates attacked the village, and having burnt it, hung 
the chief upon a tree, and then shot him. 

They now put to sea again, and the first vessel they 
encountered was a Moorish ship of four hundred tons, 
richly laden. The share of each man after the proceeds 
of this prize were sold, amounted to two hundred pounds 
sterling, while Kidd’s was eight thousand. Some of his 
men were transferred to the prize, and the two vessels 
sailed in company to Madagascar, where he made the 
friendship of some noted pirates, and disposed of his 
cargoes on the most advantageous terms. 

The name of his Moorish prize was the “ Queda 
Merchant,” and finding the Adventure no longer sea- 
worthy, he transferred himself and crew on board of her. 
wae: . ‘ . . 

It was now that Kidd experienced his first great 
misfortune since he had adopted the career of a pirate, 

Being dissatisfied at the unequal distribution of the 
prize money, most of his men abandoned him, and 
united their fortunes with the Madagascar buccaneers, 

In vain he proposed to pay over to them all of his 
own share, if they would return to duty ; forty only of 
his men remained true to him. 

After this, touching at one of the Islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, Kidd was not surprised to learn that 
the report of his piracies had been conveyed to Eng- 
land, and that having been declared an outlaw, a motion 
had been made in the House of Commons to inquire 
into the conduct of the parties who had been engaged 
in fitting out the expedition. 

Some of these persons, among whom were Lord 
Bellamont and Mr. Livingston, were afterward im- 
peached, but honourably acquitted. 

Kidd also learned at this island that the British 
monarch had made proclamation, offering his free par- 
don to all such pirates as should surrender themselves 
before the last day of April, 1699. But he did not learn 
that there had been made an exception to himself. 

Had he been aware of this exception, he would not 


have been so cager to throw himself into the power of 


| his enemies, 

“ Relying,” it is said, “upon his interest with Lord 
Bellamont, and believing that a French pass or two he 
had found on board some of the ships he had taken 
would hush up the affair, while his booty would gain 
| him new friends, he sailed directly for New York, where 
| he no sooner landed than the whole company was ar- 
| rested by Lord Bellamont’s orders, together with their 
| papers and effects.” 

' At first Kidd and his principal officers were admitted 
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to bail, while the men were heavily ironed and impri- 
soned. But it being rumoured that it was Kidd's inten- 
tion to forfeit his securities, he and his officers were 
thrown into confinement till an opportunity occurred by 
which they could be sent to England. There they had 
their trial at an Admiralty Session, held at the Old Bailey, 
in the year 1701. 

“Captain Robert Kidd, Nicholas Churchill, James 
Howe, Robert Lumley, William Jenkins, Gabriel Loff, 
Hugh Parrott, Richard Barlicorn, Abel Owens, and 
Darby Mullins, were arraigned for piracy and robbery 
on the high seas, and all found guilty except three— 
Lumley, Jenkins, and Barlicorn, who proved themselves 
under apprenticeship ; the others availed themselves of 
the pardon and surrendered.” : 

Kidd and his companions were hung in chains at 
Execution Dock, London, where their skeletons were 
for several years left exposed—a terror and an example 
to all evil-doers. 

Kidd, on his homeward passage, anchored in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay, off the east end of Long Island, and in the 
presence of the owner of Gardiner’s Island, after enjoin- 
ing him to the most solemn promise of secresy, buried 
a pot of gold, silver, and precious stones. 

After his arrest, it being by some means ascertained 
that he had buried treasure on this island, Lord Bella- 
mont sent commissioners to obtain the same, for which 
they gave a receipt to Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. John B. Gardiner has a piece of gold cloth, 
which his father received from Mrs. Wetmore, who gave 
also the following account of Kidd’s visit to the island— 

“T remember,” she says,“ when very young, hear- 
ing my mother say that her grandmother was the wife 
to Lord Gardiner when the pirate came to that island. 
He wanted Mrs. Gardiner to roast him a pig ; she being 
afraid to refuse, roasted it very nice, and he was much 
pleased with it. He then made her a present of this 
cloth, which she gave to her two daughters. What 
became of the other I know not, but this was handed 
down to ine, and is, I believe, as nice as when first given, 
which must be upwards of a hundred years.” 
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THE OLD HANSE TOWN. 
(Sketches from North Germany.) 


Wuen one has been for along time in a foreign country, | 


and, above all, if that country is Germany, one gets in- 
clined to be metaphysical, and addresses to one’s dear 
self all sorts of difficult simple questions. Just as 
children and very young people, recently introduced 
citizens of the universe, take things for granted, doubt 
of nothing, and never imagine that some of the most 
sunple affairs are often some of the most puzzling to the 


intellect,—so it goes with the stranger newly arrived | 
open street. I hear the men now at their work, and 
through my open windows comes the fragrance of the 
' stench occasioned by the singeing of the hairs on the 


from his own in another country. So it went with me. 

Who thinks, for instance, to ask this simple question, 
Am I in Germany? Yet it must be allowed that a 
more important one a man can scarcely ask himself if 
he has left England and just landed at a spot which he 
takes for granted to he Germany. Heavens! it puts 
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one into a fever to think that one may have been de- 
ceived in all one’s antecedents. The more one reflects 
the more difficult it is to satisfy one’s self, for who would 
wish to make a fool of one’s self by running. about and 
asking the good people one meets if this is veritably 
Germany? I doubt whether any one ever yet did such 
athing. We seek therefore other methods, 

Let us take at random an object—anything that 
strikes us. Good! I see an old house opposite. 
Yes, that tells atale. English itis not. French it is 
not. Well, it might be French, but then the windows 
open externally, not internally, and there are no jalousies 
to the windows, though the sun shines fiercely on them 
all the summer day from five in the morning till five in 
the afternoon. Thatis not a French house. The other 
parts are Germanic. Let me use the word for lack of a 
better. According to all one has ever heard or 
read of Germans and Germany, the house opposite is 
Germanic,—Germanic is the gable roof, and the little 
stable-like half-moon window in the roof of the house ; 
Germanic is the little spiral decoration at the top of the 
gable. What can one say of the awkward shop-window 
below in the street, the window that projects its indi- 
viduality very uncomfortably on the pavement, the very 
narrow pavement, and obliges dozens, yes, hundreds of 
foot passengers daily to step off that bit of raised stone- 
work so called, on, away to the terribly rubbly street 
stones beyond. Germanic, isn’t it? The flowers in all the 
windows of the house show Germanic disposition, and 
the very contrast between use and beauty is Germanic, 
for I think an English house would have no such lower 
window in an important street, and certainly not such 
a brilliant show of flowers in all the other stories, 

The Germanic element, so to say, comes out finely 
on other sides in the house to the left of the opposite 
one just mentioned, and in the business carried on by 
our good neighbours on the right. 

To the left opposite there has been for a long, a very 
long time, a new little house, on the site of an old little 
house ; and the front of the new house is at an angle, 
yes, truly at an angle, with the front of the house with 
jutting out window. This new house at an angle with 
the other is indeed representative of much in the old 
Hanse Town. Nothing is straight and regular as in 
more modern towns. Few streets can honourably tell 
the stranger the way, and in general a street has no 
idea of whither itis going’ It sets out with hearty 


| good-will intending to lead you right, but after a few 


moments’ company confesses it doesn't know the way, 
and gives you into the arms of half-a-dozen neighbours 
each as bewildered as itself. One does one’s best,—one 
marches on in the labyrinth, but the dangers are great. 
How often, when you least expect it, you arrive ata 
church door ; how often, thinking yourself in a city soli- 
tude, you find yourself in the very grasp of the police. 
But enovgh, I must return to business, and to the busi- 
ness next door. 

The business is a smith’s. Horses are shoed in the 


feet of the horses. Mr. Smith is a very jolly-looking 
personage, and has a thriving trade. At a very early 
hour in the summer mornings work is begun ; it is even- 
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ing befure the day’s labours are ended. Horse after 
horse comes up, and one would be tempted to think that 
this'was the only smithy in the old town, not unlikely 
in a place where sinecures and privileges abound. In 
the street, in the open street, a great thoroughfare, one 
of the chief streets of this large old town, here horses 
are shoed, Yes, that must beGermanic. Every day I 
must press my way between the smith’s iron bar and 
his window, which also juts out on the pavement. A 
horse’s friendly head greets me over the bar, while an- 
other horse, tied thereto, stands quietly, or sometimes 
not quietly,to be shoed. Every day, from morning to 
night, I see the same sight, a man standing and holding 
the leg of a horse, another man kneeling and doing the 
work. Such a sight I at least never saw in any prin- 
cipal street in any important town in England, nor in 
France, though there I have seen but few large towns. 
Shall this, then, avail as a sort of proof that the stranger 
is in Germany? At least he is not in England. It is 
not satisfactory. Well, let us go out and have a look at 
what they call here the Torf Boats and Torf Canal, at 
what we should call Peat ditto, 
To the 
Torf Canal! the Peat Boats, 

—a canal ending where the town begins and leading 
out to a boundless space, to open country, to wide mea- 
dows, At this end of the canal by the town, noise, bustle, 
confusion,—there on in the country a calm region, by its 
extent reminding us of the desert or of the steppes, of 
an American prairie, and even at times of the lovely 
sea. 

Men in bluish trowsers and dark waistcoats, shirt- 
sleeves. seen, old coats off—women generally helping. 
Women distinguished from women in general by tall 
forms, very hard features, bonnetless heads, large feet. 
They wear tight ungraceful gowns, ..nd a bit of thin 
shaw]. They talk, with all respect, more than the men. 
Some lads are also at work. Such are the actors on 
the Torf canal. Several long boats ribbed at bottom, 
to keep the oblong bit of peat steady, are lying by the 
bank to be unloaded of their cargoes. Here on the 
banks, Jong, awkward, old-fashioned carts, such as no 
wheelwright in England ever made, or even ever saw, un- 
less he had travelled to this point. As the boats are un- 
loaded the carts are piled up with peat, and for those 
who like a lively scene, it is amusing enough to watch the 
affair. Where ahundred men, women, and boys are work- 
ing together giving and taking, language is never want- 
ing, and the language here is something that seems to the 
listener from a distant land barbarous. You think you 
understand German very well, but this you cannot under 
stand, itis the uncouth Platt. Now one feels one’s self in 
Germany. This is no mistake. Those interminable 
canals, for there are several, those wide-reaching lands, 
those hard-featured Torf Bauer, and that barbarous 
Platt, those original antique wagons, and the no less 
singular boat with the ribs, and, above all, those vast 
piles of peat, reminding us now in the summer of the 
approaching long winter, and the well-heated stoves. 
The man would be indeed an infidel who could doubt 
longer ; yes, Sir, you are in Germany. 
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THREE PROSPECTIVE DUELS IN PARIS. 





Ir you do not know Colonel , it is because you 
have never passed through the rue de Clichy. He lives 
on the first floor, and it would be hard to tell at what 
hour of the day, or in what state of the weather, he is 
not at the window, his pipe in his mouth, his velvet cap 
on his head, and wrapped up to the throat in a blue 
woollen dressing-gown. This is since the battle of In- 
kerman, which procured him a cross, a wound, and a 
pension. If he ever smiled, it was not in my presence, 
The wrinkles on his martial brow frown astonishment 
upon a moustache not yet white, and his bare cranium 
seems to ask with surprise where the semicircle of hair 
at its base obtained its sap, and its fine black colour, 
He is an exact copy of the colonels of M. Scribe. I 
ought to add, that his eccentricities, and the display 
which he makes of his person, have acquired for him 
more renown than his military services. In the cam 
one must earn much glory to obtain a little celebrity ; 
in the city all that is necessary for a great reputation is 
a little originality. For this reason, it must be by his 
robe-de-chambre and velvet cap that the colonel of the 
rue de Clichy will Gescend to posterity, if he ever gets 
there. 

One day, recently, the colonel was observed to quit 
his window hastily, with a frown that might have de- 
cided the fate of a battle. Some one had rang ; it was 
Monsieur C , whom I now present to you: forty 
yeafs of age, fine head, good inanners, a bachelor, hold- 
ing a position in a large banking-house, and residing at 
Batignolles, city of flowers. 

“ Do I disturb you, colonel ?” asked the visitor. 

“ Undoubtedly, monsieur, you disturb me. I have 
no servant at this moment, and I am not fond of tending 
the door.” 

“T will go, then; please excuse me.” 

“Am Ito consider this a hoax, monsieur ? 
that the door is open you do not wish to enter.” 

“Since you permit me—” said the visitor, and, en- 
tering the hall, he was about to close the door. 

“You need not trouble yourself,” said the colonel ; 
and he gave it a push so violent as to shake the house, 

“ Sit down, monsieur.” 

“Oh, thank you; I remain but a moment.” 

“ As you like ;” and he seated himself. “ What do 
you want?” 

“ Like yourself, colonel, I have been without a serv- 
ant for a few days. I am in search of one, and I came—” 

“You came—you came! Do you take my house 
for an intelligence-offlice ?” 

“Not at all; but your servant presented herself at 
my house to obtain a situation, and I wish to procure 
some information about her. Will you be good enough, 
colonel, to tell me why you have separated ?” 

“Separated, did you say? We were not married, 
that I know of. Do you wish to insinuate that any 
liaison—” 

“Oh, colonel, I expressed myself badly. 
to ask why you turned her away.” 

“Turned her away? We turn away dogs.” 

“ Ah, well; why did you dismiss her, then ?” 

“ Because I chose to do so.” 
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“J thought as much, colonel; but why did you 
choose it?” 

“J am not in the habit of rendering an account of 
my actions, monsieur. Ido what I please. Am I not 
at liberty to receive domestics or dismiss them as I 
think best : ? and has any chance person a right to enter 
my house, and demand a reason for my acts ?” 

“Good heavens! colonel, I am distressed to have 
put yon in such a state of irritation. Notwithstanding 
the somewhat unamiable manner in which you have 
received ire, I am happy: to have tlte chance which 
has procured me the pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“T received you as I thought best, and I beg y ou not 
to think that you have made my acquaintance.” 

“ At any rate, I have learned all T wish.” 

“ Ah! what have you learned ?” 

“Tt is evident to me, colonel, that an excess of good- 
nature prevents your saying any ill of this woman. If 
it were possible to praise her you would not thus avoid 
any explanation. Undoubtedly, her moral character—” 

“Her morality is irreproachable, monsieur.” 

“Or, if not, her honesty—” 

“ Her honesty is beyond question.” 

“In that case, she is coarse, or untidy, or indolent.” 

“ Nothing of all this, I tell you.” 

“ At all events, she has evidently some serious fault. 
I have decided ; I shall not take her.” 

“You will not take her? And amIto pass—I—as 
making a poor woman lose a place? I will not; you 
must take her, monsieur.” 

“Agreed. Iam quite certain you would not urge 
me, if she did not possess all the qualifications for her 
office. I thank you, colonel, for this information.” 

“T have given you no information, monsieur, and if 
you take her I am not responsible.” 

“Before leaving, colonel, permit me to observe that 
this step on my part, which appears to have offended 
you so much, is a very natural one, and I am guilty only 
of following a custom generally established in such 
cases.” 

“T consider the custom very ridiculous, and those 
ridiculous, also, who follow it.” 

“This is too much! Colonel, you forget—” 

“T forget nothing.” 

“IT have borne your rudeness, but I will not bear 
insolence. Take back that word, colonel.” 

“T will not.” 

“You will take, then, my card.” 

“I won't have your card. I do not fight with 
cockneys.” 

“Colonel, you will send me an excuse, or you will 
fight.” 

“ Neither the one nor the other.” 

“ We shall see.” 

“Who would have thought,” said M. C to him- 
self as he descended the steps, “ that in going in search 
of a servant I should find a duel?” 


The colonel lighted his pipe, and sat down at the 
window, 








There was to have been a dancing-party yesterday 
at the apartments of Madame X , rue de la Chaussée 
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a Mine but there was none, The reader shall know 
way. 

In the course of the. day a young man, very pale, 
very much excited, and very negligently » pre- 
sented himself before Monsieur X—— and said, 

“T lodge in the apartments below yours, monsieur, 
My wife has just given birth toa son. Iam told that 
there is to be a dance at your rooms this evening. Of 
course it is impossible now that this should take place.” 

“T am extremely sorry, monsieur; but my dancing- 
party has been in contemplation for three months, and 
it concerns my honour.” 


“Tt concerns the life of my wife ; ; you must not 
dance.” 

“Tt would be easier for you to transport your wife 
elsewhere, than for me to send away all my guests.” 

“Ts that all, monsieur? I will take charge of that.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“To save the life of my wife.” 

“'Take care that you do not expose your own.” 

At eleven o'clock that evening the young man placed 
himself on the landing opposite his door. If a gentle- 
man ascended the staircase, he allowed him to pass. If 
a lady, alone or accompanied by her husband, he stopped 
her, and with the most exquisite politeness, with a sup- 
plicating voice, and with tears in his eyes, he conjured 
her, in the name of humanity, in the name of the children 
which she had, perhaps, or might one day have, thatshe 
would return home. 

Not one refused, I am happy to state it to their credit. 

Time passed meanwhile, and the salons of Madaine 
X—— were filled only with black coats, and the or- 
chestra was silent. I can see now the face of poor 
Monsieur X At two o'clock in the morning, 
weary of waiting, and convinced that they were the 
victims of some mystification, the guests withdrew. 

Alone, téte-d-téte with his wife, to whom he had no 
inclination to propose a waltz, stupefied, exhausted, 
Monsieur X suddenly remembered the menace of 
his neighbour, and at the same time he remembered his 
own. He descended the staircase immediately, trem- 
bling with anger. The young man was still on the 
landing. He expected him. 

“Hush! monsieur,” he said, in a low voice, “my 
wife sleeps ; to-morrow I shall be at your service.” 











“My dear friend,” said an author the other day, “I 
have brought you my last work. When I say my last, 
I mean only my most recent one, -It isaromance, I 
am anxious to have your opinion of it, and I am curious 
to see whether it will agree with that which very com- 
petent critics have already given me.” 

“ Your pardon, my good friend ; but do you come to 
me in order to judge of my judgment, or to give me 
your book to be judged?” 

“ As sensitive as ever!” 

“ But tell me about these competent critics, are they 
favourable to you?” 

“If I tell you beforehand—. Well, no, I confess 
that they have found a capital defect in my romance, 
We shall see if you will put your finger op it. Be se- 
vere, pitiless. It is a friendly service which I demand 
of you. I shall return to-morrow.” 
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The next day, as soon as the author appeared, his 
friend said, 

“My opinion is here, in this envelope ; but, before 
reading it, tell me about that capital fault.” 

“They reproach me with having imitated Dickens 
too much.” 

* A good model, nevertheless.” 

“ Yes ; but they find too much of his peculiarities in 
my romance, his closeness of observation, exactness of 
description, his lucidity, his fascination—” 

“Oh! very cutting reproaches, certainly, and I am 
far from agreeing with them.” 

“ But let us see, at least.” 

“T dare not now.” 

“ But among friends—” 

“ Listen, then ; I will read you myself my opinion. 
I am very much puzzled to point out the single capital 
defect in your romance, for it seems to me to have se- 
veral equally important. In the first place it is not 
finished.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” interrupted the author. 

“Then the subject does not correspond to the title.” 

“Do you think that ?” 

“ Finally, to speak plainly, it has no subject.” 

“Indeed! And you have found all that out alone 
by yourself! that is to say, that I am a fool.” 

“] have not written that. But you asked me to be 
severe.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the author, seizing the paper 
and throwing it into the fire ; “ but I did not ask you 
to be stup—” 

A blow, quick as a thunderbolt, arrested the word. 
The critic, who is well known as a wit, is of opinion that 
in such cases a challenge is best borne on the ends of 
the fingers, and he imprinted his in fine red letters on 
the cheek of his friend. 

If the seconds do not manage to arrange these three 
affairs, we shall hear more of them. 
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THE LOVER. 


SHAKSPEARE's lover is here drawn sighing like a furnace, 
with a woeful ballad made to his mistress’s eyebrow. 
The young gentleman is evidently labouring in the 
agonies of composition ; he ought to be in bed,—but no, 
he must sit up and injure his constitution by attempting 
a poem. See, there is paper and ink, but he does not 
seem to get on at all. Yet he has a book lying open, 





_more than I have ever deserved, or ever can hope to 
/ merit or return.” 





; 


from which we may be sure he has taken a few rhymes | 


and ideas. Poor fellow! this is his first attack, he will 


get over it in time, though undoubtedly he does look | 


in a very bad way. 
Waittill you come to forty years,”"—says Thackeray ; and 
80 it may be with our hero. The time will come when 
he will rouse himself to work, when he will hunger for 


action, when he will pant for opportunity ; but in the | 
mean while he must fall in love, as one takes the measles, | 


or the hooping cough, or the other ills to which flesh is 
heir. 


Poor Romeo was just such a lover we have en- | 


graved. Montague says of his son :— 
“Many a morning hath he there been seen 


. With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew, 
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“ This is the way that boys begin. | 


r ©“ Motive? ah, mother, no need to ask me that. What 


| The lady said, 


Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sigh 
But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 

Should in the furthest east begin to draw 

The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 

Away from light steals home my heavy son, 


And private in his chamber pens himself ; 1 


Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out, 
And makes himself an artificial night.” 
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ADEN POWER; OR, THE COST OF A SCHEME. 


BY FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 
[Continued from vol. ix. p. 308-] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SCYLLA. 
“ Bur, mother—” 

“Why will you interrupt me? when it is but to re- 
peat those arguments that are indeed none at all, which — 
I have heard a hundred times, and answered as many. 
Arthur, once more, what motive can I have but your 
welfare ? to what reason can you attribute my anxiety, 
save the wish that has ever been uppermost in my 
thoughts since you were born, my dear son ?” 

The speaker checked the impetuosity that was urg- 
ing her further than she had intended, and her com- 
panion took the opportunity to reply, in a tone of 
devoted affection, as he took the lady’s hand in both of 
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his own. 


motive, indeed, could you have—have you ever had, for 
all your indulgent kindness and care of me, so much 


He was again interrupted, but this time with a hasty 
movement of the hand, and a deprecating expression. 


“No more of that—no more, Arthur ; deserve! you 
are my son, are you not? and who could deserve more? 
As to gratitude for a mother’s love, surely that were 
best shown by complying with a mother’s wishes.” 

“The young man still held the hand of the lady within 
his own, and its fingers had clasped with a warm grasp 
upon those that embraced it, as he replied, 


“God knows it is in my heart to do so, my dear 


mother, and I could wish that in anything else—” 

‘But why, my son? You must marry ; you have 
expressed no disinclination hitherto to doing so. Lady 
Lineage has till now appeared the chief object of your 
attention.” 

“Ah! mother, but by your desire.” 

“T know it was so; at least it was I who pointed 
out to you the especial qualifications that I conceived to 
render her more especially eligible as a wife for you, 


| Arthur.” 


“She is older, mother ; is that one of them ?” 
“ By afew months only, Arthur; it is the circum- 
stances of her position only that give her that air of 


| independence and decision.” 


| not wound me. 


, your life has made you unreasonable. 


—_—_— oe — — --- ——_— -—- 


“You may call it by its right name, ma mére, and 
It is haughty coldness.” 

“ Arthur! the indulgence you have experienced all 
Cold as she may 
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seem, 2 nore unexceptionable wife—a better mother, 
does not exist than Geraldine, young as she is, and 
beautiful enough to have been spoiled.” 

“Yes, she is very beautiful—very.” 

“T am sure you thought so not very long since, my 
gon.” 

“ And I think so still,” the young man replied; “she 
is too beautiful, too high for me.” 

“What is it you say?” exclaimed the lady, un- 
clasping the hand she held, and turning her dark eyes, 
full of indignant surprise, upon him, “ You! of the oldest 
families, who have mated ere now with princely houses 
—too high!” 

“ But,—forgive me, mother, forgive me,” exclaimed 
the son, as he rose and paced hurriedly to and fro, “ but 
you forget, surely you forget, it is to my brother you 
should be saying all this—to Aden, who is indeed the 
representative, in his own right honourable person, of 
all the chivalry and glory of the house. ‘To what pur- 
pose should you rouse all this enthusiasm of ancestry in 
me, who can do so little to maintain its dignity? You 
know I am but a poor younger son—a nobody, who 
might certainly, if I chose, make good endeavours, and 
be patted on the back, and approved, by my right hon- 
ourable brother, and rejoice in the idea that I was 
‘worthy’ of him ; but I cannot—I cannot ; I am fit for 
nothing but to go my own way, and be left to myself.” 

He had been pacing hurriedly to and fro during 
these words, uttered in an excitement quite unusual to 
him. He had not seen—and it was well he had not— 
their effect upon the only hearer of them ; but he sud- 
denly turned in his walk, and hastened to her side, 

“Forgive me! oh, forgive me, mother!” he said, 
earnestly, and took her hand ; her face was turned away 
upon the back of the couch on which she sat. “I should 
not speak so, I know, to you, too; but such thoughts 
are too often in my mind, haunting it, and they got 
speech before I knew it. Forgive me, do, you who 
have never tired of me, nor ceased to love ine, too— 
how could I?” 

The hand he had lifted was icy cold, and, as she 
slowly raised her face and turned it tow ards him, he saw 
that it was pale as death, 

The affectionate son kneeled down hastily before the 
couch, and reproached himself in terms scarcely less 
measured than he just before used; but his haughty 
mother raised her hand, and motioned him to seat him- 
self at her side. 

“J do not blame you,” she said, in a voice that 
showed with what an effort she spoke at all; “I can 
understand your feelings, and I fear, Arthur, that by my 
too great indulgence I may have assisted in nurturing 
them ; you shrink from acknowledging even to yourself | 
your position ; you rebel at the idea of being second in 
importance only, where your ambition would have made | 
you first—” 

“ Nay,” the young man hastily put in, “do not mis- 
take me, mother; I have not the shadow of a grudge 
against my elder, Aden has been ever a kind and con- 
siderate brother to me, and very tolerant of follies and 
whims that he never condescended to, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the Earl, my father, gave so much 
of his love and thought to him he had little left for me,” 

The beautiful face of the Viscountess was contracted 








| 


and that he has little 


. fitted to each other, 


by a frown, that deepened as her son continued speak- 
ing, and her evident impatience hindered Arthur from 
saying more, 

“ Enough of that,” she said, as he ceased; “I do not 
need to be reminded of my sons’ good qualities, either 
of them—at least, iter? you have had no cause to 
complain of my partiality.” 

“You have been the dearest, kindest, most indulgent 
of mothers,” said the young man earnestly ; “I wish 
from my heart I could have proved as well worthy of 
all your care as my brother.” . 

“ Leave Aden—leave Aden,” said the lady impetu- 
ously, “it is not of him we are speaking, and—to return 
whence we started, why, Arthur should you have given 
me cause to speak at all? why delay that which you 
know is a great desire of my heart ? and more, why 
fail in that which is due to the lady whom you have 
already shown yourself not indifferent to? Had I not 
been certain that you could well account for such an 
omission, I should have felt it more keenly ; and be 
sure, had not you interested her deeply in yourself, she 
is not the one to overlook your absence of last night.” 

“ But, mother, there is time ; surely I am not called 
upon to decide! Ido not yet feel to have determined 
upon the subject.” 

“ And yet a twelvemonth ago, Arthur, when we met 
at Rome, your attentions to the young widow, Lady 
Lineage, were remarked by all.” 

“She was your companion, mother—it was una- 
voidable.” 

“It was continued on our renewed intimacy, her 
name has been more than once coupled with yours, the 
union is in every respect most unexceptionable, and the 
Earl approves.” 

“Does he indeed condescend to acknowledge my 
existence so far?” said the young man, his delicately 
handsome face for the moment bearing an expression of 
bitterness, 

“ Arthur,” said the Viscountess, “let us have no 
more of this senseless argument. God knows, my son, 
since you were born you have been my hope and com- 
fort, and—why, I cannot say—my every wish and 
prayer have centred in you. Nota desire you have 
expressed has been left ungranted, not a wish that I 
could ever guess at but I have sought to meet it, and 
that you find yourself to-day repining at the fate that 
made you a younger son of our house is not a fault of 
yours, but mine, that allowed you to grow up unim- 


| pressed with the truth that your standing in the world 


was only that you gave yourself; so, Arthur, repine, and 
| blame me, for it is my fault.” 

“ Mother, it is not ; you must not say so,” 

The lady went on. 

“ As you say, indeed, your career must chiefly de- 
pend upon the countenance and favour of your brother, 
and you know, unfortunately, how his mind inclines, 
care for the prerogatives of rank 
aud station, rather upholding the inferior classes in their 
absurd demands and so-called privileges. You know 
best, Arthur, whether you can submit to receive pros. 
perity at his hands; you know how it will grieve me 
to think that this is to be your lot. If I made Lady 
Lineage my companion it was beeause I thought you 
She is beautiful, she loves you 
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seem, a2 more unexceptionable wife—a better mother, 
does not exist than Geraldine, young as she is, and 
beautiful enough to have been spoiled.” 

“Yes, she is very beautiful—very.” 

“T am sure you thought so not very long since, my 
gon.” 

“ And I think so still,” the young man replied ; “she 
is too beautiful, too high for me.’ 

“What is it you say?” exclaimed the lady, un- 
clasping the hand she held, and turning her dark eyes, 
full of indignant surprise, upon him, “ You! of the oldest 
families, who have mated ere now with princely houses 
—too high!” 

“ But,—forgive me, mother, forgive me,” exclaimed 
the son, as he rose and paced hurriedly to and fro, “ but 
you forget, surely you forget, it is to my brother you 
should be saying all this—to Aden, who is indeed the 
representative, in his own right honourable person, of 
all the chivalry and glory of the house. ‘To what pur- 
pose should you rouse all this enthusiasm of ancestry in 
me, who can do so little to maintain its dignity? You 
know I am but a poor younger son—a nobody, who 
might certainly, if I chose, make good endeavours, and 
be patted on the back, and approved, by my right hon- 
ourable brother, and rejoice in the idea that I was 
‘worthy’ of him ; but I cannot—I cannot ; I am fit for 
nothing but to go my own way, and be left to myself.” 

He had been pacing hurriedly to and fro during 
these words, uttered in an excitement quite unusual to 
him. He had not seen—and it was well he had not— 
their effect upon the only hearer of them ; but he sud- 
denly turned in his walk, and hastened to her side. 

“Forgive me! oh, forgive me, mother!” he said, 
earnestly, and took her hand ; her face was turned away 
upon the back of the couch on which she sat. “I should 
not speak so, I know, to you, too; but such thoughts 
are too often in my mind, haunting it, and they got 
speech before I knew it. Forgive me, do, you who 
have never tired of me, nor ceased to love ine, too— 
how could I?” 

The hand he had lifted was icy cold, and, as she 
slowly raised her face and turned it towards him, he saw 
that it was pale as death, 

The affectionate son kneeled down hastily before the 
couch, and reproached himself in terms scarcely less 
measured than he just before used; but his haughty 
mother raised her hand, and motioned him to seat him- 
self at her side. 

“IT do not blame you,” she said, in a voice that 
showed with what an effort she spoke at all; 
understand your feelings, and I fear, Arthur, that by my 
too great indulgence I may have assisted in nurturing 


them ; you shrink from acknowledging even to yourself | 
you rebel at the idea of being second in | 


your position ; 
importance only, where your ambition would have made 
you first—” 

“ Nay,” the young man hastily put in, “do not mis- 
take me, mother; I have not the shadow of a grudge 
against my elder, 
siderate brother to me, and very tolerant of follies and 
whims that he never condescended to, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the Earl, my father, gave so much 
of his love and thought to him he had little left for me.” 

The beautiful face of the Viscountess was contracted 
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by a frown, that deepened as her son continued speak- 
ing, and her evident impatience hindered Arthur from 
saying more. 

“ Enough of that,” she said, as he ceased ; “I do not 
need to be reminded of my sons’ good qualities, either 
of them—at least, ear you have had no cause to 
complain of my partiality.” 

“You have been the dearest, kindest, most indulgent 
of mothers,” said the young man earnestly ; “I wish 
from my heart I could have proved as well wap of 
all your care as my brother.” 

“ Leave Aden—leave Aden,” said the lady impetu- 
ously, “it is not of him we are speaking, and—to return 
whence we started, why, Arthur should you have given 
me cause to speak at all? why delay that which you 
know is a great desire of my heart? and more, why 
fail in that which is due to the lady whom you have 
already shown yourself not indifferent to? Had I not 
been certain that you could well account for such an 
omission, I should have felt it more keenly ; and be 
sure, had not you interested her deeply in yourself, she 
is not the one to overlook your absence of last night.” 

“ But, mother, there is time; surely I am not called 
upon to decide! I do not yet feel to have determined 
upon the subject.” 

“ And yet a twelvemonth ago, Arthur, when we met 
at Rome, your attentions to the young widow, Lady 
Lineage, were remarked by all.” 

“She was your companion, mother—it was una- 
voidable.” 

“It was continued on our renewed intimacy, her 
name has been more than once coupled with yours, the 
union is in every respect most unexceptionable, and the 
Earl approves.” 

“Does he indeed condescend to acknowledge my 
existence so far?” said the young man, his delicately 
handsome face for the moment bearing an expression of 
bitterness, 

“ Arthur,” said the Viscountess, “let us have no 
more of this senseless argument. God knows, my son, 
since you were born you have been my hope and com- 
fort, and—why, I cannot say—my every wish and 
prayer have centred in you. Nota desire you have 
expressed has been left ungranted, not a wish. that I 
could ever guess at but I have sought to meet it, and 
that you find yourself to-day repining at the fate that 
made you a younger son of our house is not a fault of 
yours, but mine, that allowed you to grow up unim- 
pressed with the truth that your standing in the world 
was only that you gave yourself; so, Arthur, repine, and 


| blame me, for it is my fault.” 
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“ Mother, it is not ; 
The lady went on. 
“ As you say, indeed, your career must chiefly de- 


you must not say so,” 


pend upon the countenance and favour of your brother, 


and you know, unfortunately, how his mind inclines, 


and that he has little care for the prerogatives of rank 
aud station, rather upholding the inferior classes in their 


Aden has been ever a kind and con- | 


| fitted to each other. 


absurd demands and so-called privileges, You know 
best, Arthur, whether you can submit to receive pros. 
perity at his hands; you know how it will grieve me 
to think that this isto be your lot. If I made Lady 
Lineage my companion it was because I thought you 
She is beautiful, she loves you~ 
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yes, Arthur, she does—” for the young man had made 
a movement of impatience at the words, “she is mistress 
of herself and fortune; her connections such to which 
even you need not blush to be indebted for the further- 
ance of any plans you may entertain. No, Arthur, no, 
do not take my hand again,” she added, rising, “I am 
weary of this, and can hear no more, only, when you 
come to me again, tell me on what you have resolved ; 
and be sure I will spare you any reasons for your de- 
termination, whatever it may be.” 

All the tenderness of the mother could not, however, 
be wholly overlain by the chilling haughtiness of the 
scheming woman of rank, and her hand lingered on the 
shoulder of her child, and she even turned again, as she 
reached the door of the room, and her eyes were wist- 
fully directed towards him ; but Arthur sat with averted 
face, and head bent, communing with himself, in evi- 
dently no pleasant mood. 

The mother sighed, but the Viscountess stifled the 
sigh in its birth, and to the footman who entered with 
letters and papers, said, in that unvarying proper tone, 

* Breakfast, if you please.” 

For it was early morning—not quite mid-day—with 
the town establishment of the Earl of Honiton, and from 
the smaller apartment where mother and son had been 
conversing, the half-open doors showed a long perspect- 
ive of saloons gaily decorated for the scenes of last 
night's festivities—now empty and disordered. There 
had been a grand ball at the town mansion last even- 
ing, and the absence of her son, with an especial eye te 
whose advantage the ball had been given, was made 
the point of attack, which the lady was determined 
should be final. 

Now, as she sits in that small and well-appointed 
breakfast-room, surrounded by every appliance ofluxury 
and elegance, opening her letters, and gazing upon each 
with an air of abstraction and anxiety, evidently apart 
from their contents, we may recognise, though much 
changed, the face I first showed to you in Brettle’s 
Buildings, nearly twenty-seven years ago. 

Not wrinkles, nor grey hairs, nor unseemly shrink- 
ing of flesh, nor falling in of jaw, at least not to be 
detected readily, for the cares of the toilette in the 
sphere where my lady moves, are not to be foregone, let 
other cares press as they may, and art is skilful, and my 
lady not emotional—outwardly—it is your emotional 
people who wear quickly. 

But beyond the arts of toilette reparation is that 
pained and anxious expression, that deep, dead, settled 
gloom that tells of some grief irreparable ; that seems 
as if it would ever be saying, “If only I bad not!” 

Unhappy woman! who, even in the days of her 
triumph—her successful scheming, had felt the incom- 
pleteness of her wishes, had tasted, if not of remorse, at 


least, of the bitterness of unreality in the part she acted. | 


Since the birth of her son it would scarce be too much 
to say she had never been seen to smile, and in the 
struggle between the impulses of nature, and the im- 
perative necessity of stifling such impulses, a punishment 
had overtaken her, hardly inadequate to the crime she 
had planned. 

Yet, so far are we impelled by circumstance—to | 
such lengths, once quitting our hold on principle, by | 
tyrannous expediency may we be carried, the woman | 





ee 


was seeking by plot to counteract plot, or, at least as 
far as might be, by skilful generalship to atone for the 
fearful error which she had unwittingly committed, So 
she had by subtle finesse, and availing herself of for. 
tuitous occurrences more than by actual manceuvre, 
brought about the engagement—so, at least, the world 
termed it—of her son with Lady Geraldine Lineage, 
the young widow of a millionaire, a lady in her own 
right, and the mother of a spoilt son some two years 
old. 

As far as money and connection could go, this was 
unanimously voted the best matrimonial chance in the 
market, and young Arthur Power had rivals not a few 
but by reason of his youth, his family, or his unap- 
proachable good temper and handsome person, he dis- 
tanced even more courtly and richer, certainly far more 
assiduous lovers. It is not improbable, indeed, that the 
nonchalant indifference with which, after the first fort- 
night of their intimacy abroad, the son of the Viscount- 
ess pursued his conquest, might have had some part in 
stimulating the fancy of the widowed beauty. That be 
as it may, she being indisposed to remit her hold of the 
younger Power, the Viscountess for her part aiding and 
abetting the astute lady in her designs, it is not won- 
derful that, at the period we have arrived at, Arthur, 
being left to make good his account with conscience, 
found a very heavy balance arrayed against him; 
which, adding thereto the weight of his mother’s ex- 
pressed desire, seemed scarcely to leave the option even 
of a negative. Perhaps, too, scarcely acknowledged by 
himself, was the influence of those words she had spoken 
that morning. She, with all the intuition of a haughty 
spirit, reading something of his nobler pride, had touched 
but lightly on the advantages of such a connection—a 
proud one even for Deansholme to contemplate. Had 
the matter been more coarsely touched upon, and liter- 
ally set before him, the soul of the young man must 
have revolted at the thought of a bargain ; but as it 
was, the idea just mingled and softened off into the 
pleasanter one that he was indecd preferred—that this 
preference went far, too, to absolve him from the need 
of courting a brother’s favour, or the soreness of per- 
petual contemplation of the superior lot from which 
Fate had shut himout. Alas! Arthur's education—in- 
fluenced by the mother’s jealous love and desire, always 
dominant, yet inexplicable—had scarcely fitted him for 
the arduous distinctions of a profession. There came 
too, to decide him, the urgency of that mother’s re- 
quest, which it was not in him lightly to pass over. 

For with young Arthur had grown up a tie of no 
ordinary strength between him and his parent. The 
length of time that had elapsed before the birth of his 
second son had given the elder a hold upon the interest 
and desire of the Earl which no other could ever come 
to share, and beyond the merest emotion of affection 
there had been little intercourse between the second son 
and the father, who was, as the domestics phrased it, 
“wrapped up in Mr. Aden Power,” and who allowed 


| the Viscountess to “spoil” her boy to her heart's con- 


tent. 

And yet with all these weighty considerations com- 
bined, Arthur's deeision was by no means a hasty one— 
his foot pacing the length ofthe adjoining saloon seemed 
| to beat an echo from his mother’s heart, as she sat at 
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her writing-desk that morning, having in vain delayed 
the breakfast, till word came that “Mr. Arthur begged 
my Lady to excuse him, he should not take breakfast 
then.” 

“ My own son, my dear Arthur,” she said to herself, 
as she sat with half-closed eyes over the unfinished note 
she had begun. “ His heart is not in it, I can see; but 
whose is—whose is? It is the best that can be done, 
he could not do better; in this I cannot be mistaken— 
a position assured to him scarcely inferior to that which 
is his right, a beautiful wife, every advantage which con- 
nection and wealth can insure, and,@bove ail, anxieties 
at anend. His unsettled disposition and easy temper 
might have betrayed him into I know not what unsuit- 
able attachment or indiscretion ; but now he will be 
safe, and she is, above all others, the woman most cal- 
culated to restrain him within the proper course. Yes, 
it is the very best that could be, and even should it ever 
be discovered—” she stopped abruptly, started from her 
seat, and took up that pacing to and fro which had 
ceased in the next room. 

“ Discovered! bah! it never can, never must, never 
shallbe! He will be happy, what signifies ; and for 
the other, fool that he is, that betrays his vile birth un- 
consciously in his grovelling notions, that not even the 
milk that fed him has been capable of ennobling. Well, 
well, he may yet fail to fill the rank he is so little 
worthy to maintain—who knows !” 

A sharp crackle under her feet caused her to stop, 
and she stooped to pick up the crowquill she had drop- 
ped unconsciously, and that lay crushed upon the carpet. 

At that moment the door opened, and the Earl en- 
tered, with a clouded brow, a handful of papers, and in 
dress so far departing from the conventional careless- 
ness of the morning toilette as to show he had been 
already engaged in affairs less strictly private than those 
of the breakfast table. 

But his greeting of his beautiful Countess was just 
as punctilious and elaborate as though they had not 
been thirty years husband and wife, his attentions as 
minute and careful as if really dictated by affection, and 
received equally on her part in the same spirit. 
have seen the pair a stranger might really have been 
led to believe it had entered the mind of either to regret 
the interval of some eight and forty hours which had 
elapsed since they last met, or that they could, without 
some effort of memory, have at once recalled on what 
particular occasion that meeting had taken place. 
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An expression of impatience in a tone louder than 
was usual under the circumstances, caused the lady to 
raise her head slightly, but it was more with the con- 
sciousness that she was in some way appealed to, than 
with even a pretence of interest in his affairs, that she 
turned her calm statue-like gaze upon her lord. 

“It is unbearable!” he exclaimed, so far carried 
beyond himself as to omit even the apology which 
would else have followed the outbreak. “Look there ! 
and here! and this again!” he hurriedly laid before his 
wife some of the papers he had been reading. They 
were various cuttings from local papers, letters ad- 
dressed to his Lordship, extracts from reports, notes of 
meetings, a pamphlet or two, various in kind, but all 
tending to the same topic, all evidence on the same 
point, and by a glance the lady assured herself of the 
fact that they all resulted only in the confirmation of 
that which had long been no secret. 

“Tt is only the same story,” she said, at the end of 
a few minutes, during which the Earl was goading 
himself by a further perusal of his aggravators. 

“The same, yes, but worse, far worse. I did hope 
that time and experience would have toned down the 
first hair-brained enthusiasm which, after all, often has 
possessed young men to distinguish themselves in 
some way rather than none. But he grows worse, 
more headlong and determined every day. You see, 
Julia, you see this, presiding at this meeting in the 
North, identifying himself with a set of people—a set of 
people, the scum, I may say, the dregs !—you will par- 
don ine, but really I am much disturbed.” 

“ Disgraceful !” murmured her Ladyship. 

“No, scarcely that, scarcely that!” hurried on the 
perturbed nobleman. “Our son never will disgrace him- 
self; all he does, however he may oppose himself to my 
views, to all established and time-honoured principles, 
carries with it the stamp of earnestness and high pur- 
pose,—he reasons too, convinces, I have found it difficult 
myself at times to listen unmoved to his arguments, so 
urgent and impressive, however mistaken in their ob- 
It is not surprising that he gains such influence 
with the prejudiced and inconsiderate ranks of the 
cause he has so unfortunately espoused.” 

“Your Lordship bas been hard in enforcing your 
own authority betimes?” put in the Viscountess in- 
terrogatively. 

“T cannot take blame to myself there,” was the 
reply. “To do Aden justice, he is ever respectful, 


The lady took her seat again at the breakfast table ; | never for a moment forgetful of his position ; he hears 
a fresh relay of the luxurious appliances to that meal | me always to@he end, and rather than attempting to 
were brought in, as a matter of form, but needlessly, so | refute my opinions, urges so calmly yet determinedly 
far as the Earl was concerned. He drank deep draughts | his own. Good heavens!” added the old gentleman, 
of the fragrant tea, chipped his dry toast, laid ready to | as, after a pause, he swallowed his tea and gathered 
his hand, but trenched no further on the tempting dis- | together the scattered papers, “such a treasure as he 


play upon his table. 
matter on his mind than the gratification of appetite, 
had it even so inclined: and after the first courteous 
effort of politeness, he relapsed, even despite his lady's 


Thére was evidently weightier | 


presence, into reverie, and stealthy references to the | 


papers which lay beside him, till the Viscountess, no- 


thing loth, favoured her lord’s abstraction by taking up | 


one of the morning journals, and, thus relieved, he at 
once resumed the perusal of what were evidently not 
a a 

the most pleasant topics. 


| make much way in the world, 


might be to us but for this strange, this unaccountable 
perversion! It is terrible, our prayers for offspring 
seem to have been answered scarcely as we had de- 
sired.” 

“And in what does Arthur disappoint you, my 
Lord?” 

“Poor boy, yes, Arthur means well, very well, but 
you spoil him, Julia, you spoil him; he will scarcely 
By the by, is it settled, 


| that matter of his marriage with Lady Geraldine?” 
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yes, Arthur, she does—” for the young man had made 
a movement of impatience at the words, “she is mistress 
of herself and fortune; her connections such to. which 
even you need not blush to be indebted for the further- 
ance of any plans you may entertain. No, Arthur, no, 
do not take my hand again,” she added, rising, “I am 
weary of this, and can hear no more, only, when you 
come to me again, tell me on what you have resolved ; 
and be sure I will spare you any reasons for your de- 
termination, whatever it may be.” 

All the tenderness of the mother could not, however, 
be wholly overlain by the chilling haughtiness of the 
scheming woman of rank, and her hand lingered on the 
shoulder of her child, and she even turned again, as she 
reached the door of the room, and her eyes were wist- 
folly directed towards him ; but Arthur sat with averted 
face, and head bent, communing with himself, in evi- 
dently no pleasant mood. 

The mother sighed, but the Viscountess stifled the 
sigh in its birth, and to the footman who entered with 
letters and papers, said, in that unvarying proper tone, 

“ Breakfast, if you please.” 

For it was early morning—not quite mid-day—with 
the town establishment of the Earl of Honiton, and from 
the smaller apartment where mother and son had been 
conversing, the half-open doors showed a long perspect- 
ive of saloons gaily decorated for the scenes of last 
night's festivities—now empty and disordered. There 
had been a grand ball at the town mansion last even- 
ing, and the absence of her son, with an especial eye te 
whose advantage the ball had been given, was made 
the point of attack, which the lady was determined 
should be final. 

Now, as she sits in that small and well-appointed 
breakfast-room, surrounded by every appliance of luxury 
and elegance, opening her letters, and gazing upon each 
with an air of abstraction and anxiety, evidently apart 
from their contents, we may recognise, though much 
changed, the face I first showed to you in Brettle’s 
Buildings, nearly twenty-seven years ago. 

Not wrinkles, nor grey hairs, nor unseemly shrink- 
_ ing of flesh, nor falling in of jaw, at least not to be 
detected readily, for the cares of the toilette in the 
sphere where my lady moves, are not to be foregone, let 
other cares press as they may, and art is skilful, and my 
lady not emotional—outwardly—it is your emotional 
people who wear quickly. 

But beyond the aris of toilette reparation is that 
pained and anxious expression, that deep, dead, settled 
gloom that tells of some grief irreparable ; that seems 
as if it would ever be saying, “If only I bad not !” 

Unhappy woman! who, even in the days of her 
triumph—her successful scheming, had felt the incom- 
pleteness of her wishes, had tasted, if not of remorse, at 
least, of the bitterness of unreality in the part she acted. 
Since the birth of her son it would scarce be too much 
to say she had never been seen to smile, and in the 
struggle between the impulses of nature, and the im- 
perative necessity of stifling such impulses, a punishment 
had overtaken her, hardly inadequate to the crime she 
had planned. 


Yet, so far are we impelled by circumstance—to 


| the Viscountess to “spoil” her boy to her heart's con- 





_ bined, Arthur's deeision was by no means a hasty one— 
such lengths, once quitting our hold on principle, by | 


tyrannous expediency may we be carried, the woman | 


——. 


was secking by plot to counteract plot, or, at least as 
far as might be, by skilful generalship to atone for the 
fearful error which she had unwittingly committed, So 
she had by subtle finesse, and availing herself of for. 
tuitous occurrences more than by actual manceuvre, 
brought about the engagemetit—so, at least, the world 
termed it—of her son with Lady Geraldine Lineage, ! 
the young widow of a millionaire, a lady in her own | 
right, and the mother of a spoilt son some two years 
old. 


As far as money and connection could go, this was 
unanimously voted the best matrimonial chance in the 
market, and young Arthur Power had rivals not a few, 
but by reason of his youth, his family, or his unap- 
proachable good temper and handsome person, he dis- 
tanced even more courtly and richer, certainly far more 
assiduous lovers. It is not improbable, indeed, that the 
nonchalant indifference with which, after the first fort- 
night of their intimacy abroad, the son of the Viscount- 
ess pursued his conquest, might have had some part in 
stimulating the fancy of the widowed beauty. That be 
as it may, she being indisposed to remit her hold of the 
younger Power, the Viscountess for her part aiding and 
abetting the astute lady in her designs, it is not won- 
derful that, at the period we have arrived at, Arthur, 
being left to make good his account with conscience, 
found a very heavy balance arrayed against him, 
which, adding thereto the weight of his mother’s ex- 
pressed desire, seemed scarcely to leave the option even 
of a negative. Perhaps, too, scarcely acknowledged by 
himself, was the influence of those words she had spoken 
that morning. She, with all the intuition of a haughty 
spirit, reading something of his nobler pride, had touched 
but lightly on the advantages of such a connection—a 
proud one even for Deansholme to contemplate. Had 
the matter been more coarsely touched upon, and liter- 
ally set before him, the soul of the young man must 
have revolted at the thought of a bargain ; but as it 
was, the idea just mingled and softened off into the 
pleasanter one that he was indecd preferred—that this 
preference went far, too, to absolve him from the need 
of courting a brother’s favour, or the soreness of per- 
petual contemplation of the superior lot from which 
Fate had shut himout. Alas! Arthur's education—in- 
fluenced by the mother’s jealous love and desire, always 
dominant, yet inexplicable—had scarcely fitted him for 
the arduous distinctions of a profession. There came 
too, to decide him, the urgency of that mother’s re- 
quest, which it was not in him lightly to pass over. 
For with young Arthur had grown up a tie.of no 
ordinary strength between him and his parent. The 
length of time that had elapsed before the birth of his 
second son-had given the elder a hold upon the interest 
and desire of the Earl which no other could ever come 
to share, and beyond the merest emotion of affection 
there had been little intercourse between the second son 
and the father, who was, as the domestics phrased it, 
“wrapped up in Mr. Aden Power,” and who allowed 


tent. 
And yet with all these weighty considerations com- 


his foot pacing the length of the adjoining saloon seemed 
to beat an echo from his mother’s heart, as she sat at 
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her writing-desk that morning, having in vain delayed 
the breakfast, till word came that “ Mr. Arthur begged 
my Lady to excuse him, he should not take breakfast 
then.” 

“My own son, my dear Arthur,” she said to herself, 
as she sat with half-closed eyes over the unfinished note 
she had begun. “His heart is not in it, I can see; but 
whose is—whose is? It is the best that can be done, 
he could not do better ; in this I cannot be mistaken— 
a position assured to him scarcely inferior to that which 
is his right, a beautiful wife, every advantage which con- 
nection and wealth can insure, and,@bove ail, anxieties 
atanend. His unsettled disposition and easy temper 
might have betrayed him into I know not what unsuit- 
able attachment or indiscretion ; but now he will be 
safe, and she is, above all others, the woman most cal- 
culated to restrain him within the proper course. Yes, 
it is the very best that could be, and even should it ever 
be discovered—” she stopped abruptly, started from her 
seat, and took up that pacing to and fro which had 
ceased in the next room. 

“ Discovered! bah! it never can, never must, never 
shallbe! He will be happy, what signifies ; and for 
the other, fool that he is, that betrays his vile birth un- 


consciously in his grovelling notions, that not even the | 





milk that fed him has been capable of ennobling. Well, | 


well, he may yet fail to fill the rank he is so little 
worthy to maintain—who knows !” 
A sharp crackle under her feet caused her to stop, 
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An expression of impatience in a tone louder than 
was usual under the circumstances, caused the lady to 
raise her head slightly, but it was more with the con- 
sciousness that she was in some way appealed to, than 
with even a pretence of interest in his affairs, that she 
turned her calm statue-like gaze upon her lord. 

“Tt is unbearable!” he exclaimed, so far carried 
beyond himself as to omit even the apology which 
would else have followed the outbreak. “Look there! 
and here! and this again!” he hurriedly laid before his 
wife some of the papers he had been reading. They 
were various cuttings from local papers, letters ad- 
dressed to his Lordship, extracts from reports, notes of 
meetings, a pamphlet or two, various in kind, but all 
tending to the same topic, all evidence on the same 
point, and by a glance the lady assured herself of the 
fact that they all resulted only in the confirmation of 
that which had long been no secret, 

“Tt is only the same story,” she said, at the end of 
a few minutes, during which the Earl was goading 
himself by a further perusal of his aggravators. 

“The same, yes, but worse, far worse. I did hope 
that time and experience would have toned down the 
first hair-brained enthusiasm which, after all, often has 
possessed young men to distinguish themselves in 
some way rather than none. But he grows worse, 
more headlong and determined every day. You see, 
Julia, you see this, presiding at this meeting in the 
North, identifying himself with a set of people—a set of 


and she stooped to pick up the crowquill she had drop- | people, the scum, I may say, the dregs !—you will par- 


ped unconsciously, and that lay crushed upon the carpet. 

At that moment the door opened, and the Earl en- 
tered, with a clouded brow, a handful of papers, and in 
dress so far departing from the conventional careless- 
ness of the morning toilette as to show he had been 
already engaged in affairs less strictly private than those 
of the breakfast table. 

But his greeting of his beautiful Countess was just 
as punctilious and elaborate as though they had not 
been thirty years husband and wife, his attentions as 
minute and careful as if really dictated by affection, and 
received equally on her part in the same spirit. To 
have seen the pair a stranger might really have been 
led to believe it had entered the mind of either to regret 


the interval of some eight and forty hours which had | 


elapsed since they last met, or that they could, without 
some effort of memory, have at once recalled on what 
particular occasion that meeting had taken place. 


The lady took her seat again at the breakfast table ; | 
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don ine, but really I am much disturbed.” 

“ Disgraceful !” murmured her Ladyship. 

“No, scarcely that, scarcely that!” hurried on the 
perturbed nobleman, “Our son never will disgrace him- 
self; all he does, however he may oppose himself to my 
views, to all established and time-honoured principles, 
carries with it the stamp of earnestness and high pur- 
pose,—he reasons too, convinces, I have found it difficult 
myself at times to listen unmoved to his arguments, so 
urgent and impressive, however mistaken in their ob- 
It is not surprising that he gains such influence 


with the prejudiced and inconsiderate ranks of the 





a fresh relay of the luxurious appliances to that meal | 
were brought in, as a matter of form, but needlessly, so | refute my opinions, urges so calmly yet determinedly 


far as the Earl was concerned. He drank deep draughts 


of the fragrant tea, chipped his dry toast, laid ready to | 


his hand, but trenched no further on the tempting dis- 
play upon his table. 
matter on his mind than the gratification of appetite, 
had it even so inclined: and after the first courteous 


Thére was evidently weightier | 


cause he has so unfortunately espoused.” 

“Your Lordship bas been hard in enforcing your 
own authority betimes?” put in the Viscountess in- 
terrogatively. 

“T cannot take blame to myself there,” was the 
reply. “To do Aden justice, he is ever respectful, 
never for a moment forgetful of his position ; he hears 
me always to the end, and rather than attempting to 


his own. Good heavens!” added the old gentleman, 
as, after a pause, he swallowed his tea and gathered 


| together the scattered papers, “such a treasure as he 
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effort of politeness, he relapsed, even despite his lady’s | 
presence, into reverie, and stealthy references to the | 


papers which lay beside him, till the Viscountess, no- 


thing loth, favoured her lord’s abstraction by taking up | 
_you spoil him, Julia, you spoil him; he will scarcely 


one of the morning journals, and, thus relieved, he at 


once resumed the perusal of what were evidently not | 
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the most pleasant topics. 
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might be to us but for this strange, this unaccountable 
perversion! It is terrible, our prayers for offspring 
seem to have been answered scarcely as we had de- 
sired.” 

“And in what does Arthur disappoint you, my 
Lord?” 

“Poor boy, yes, Arthur means well, very well, but 


make much way in the world, By the by, is it settled, 
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My Lady bowed her head slightly. “ It is,” she said’ 
in a low voice, and just then she seemed incapable of 
saying more. ~ 

“The best that could be for him, the very best,” 
said the Earl, carelessly, and reverting, even while he 
spoke, to the concerns of his eldest hope ; then, after a 
few words to his wife, he quitted the room. 

She, with closed eyes and a cheek even paler 
than usual, sat a few minutes as he had left her, then a 
momentary impulse parted her lips scornfully, and she 
repeated the words “‘ Poor fellow !’” 

It was not the first time by very many that the 
same subject had been mooted, and with the like results. 

The Liberal tendencies of Aden Power, so totally 
opposed to the staunch Conservative views of his noble 
father, had long since been matter for bitter rumin- 
ation and open objection with the old nobleman ; the 
more painfully felt astime, that added to and strengthened 
the cause of complaint, also developed those qualities of 
the younger man which, as the Earl had so justly said, 
won upon him even despite himself; and yet again to 
deplore that the spirit, manliness, and loftiness of soul 
that were his son’s—by inheritance, the good nobleman 
flattered himself—should be manifested in a course so 

- diametrically opposed to all that was natural and proper 
to the name and rank he inherited. 

With horror the proud father heard his worshipped 
heir dubbed “the man of the people,” the supporter of the 
Right, not as viewed from the one peculiar pinnacle ap- 
propriated to his own caste, but simply ‘as opposed te 
Wrong, associated with Justice and Truth, beheld him 
ventilating doctrines as abhorrent to the soul of the ex- 
clusive old Tory, as inexplicable as the facility with 
which the enthusiastic Aden could at once figure him- 
self in the place of those whose case he espoused, and 
by that simple process, so ably and powerfully argue 
out his cause, as to set the conscience and prejudices 
of the right-meaning high-caste man at uncomfortable 
variance, and cause him many hours of fruitless self- 
communing as to where his own flesh and blood could 
possibly have imbibed the monstrous doctrines, which 
were yet delivered with a convincing fluency and force 
solely paternal. 

Yet in his innermost soul, vexed as it was, the 
nobleman would not have exchanged his elder, rebel and 
democrat as he was, for the unoffending, universally- 
loved younger, the “poor Arthur,” as he pityingly 
styled him, and who passed them as, arm-in-arm, father 





and elder son walked down Pall-Mall, the younger 
listening deferentially to the earnest talk of the elder. 

“ Yes, yes,” soliloquised Arthur, as Aden returned his | 
greeting, and he rode on at a slightly increased pace, | 
as if conscious he should oblige them by getting out of | 
sight ;—“ you cannot offend; my good brother, do and | 
say what you please, you have bewitched our dear father, | 
and cannot offend by your notions and speech, outrageous | 
as they may be. And for me, poor devil as I am, that | 
could so well appreciate the advantages you seem to | 
prize like a foot-ball to kick at, I may content myself to | 
sit under your shadow, or at best get in by the back | 
door to station, and set up a throne that is to stifle in- 
clination, and young days, and happy memories all be- | 
neath it.” 

I do not mean to say that in exactly such words 
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young Arthur soliloquised, but this was the substance 


of his thoughts. 


His pace had subsided as he lost sight of his father | 


and brother, and as he entered the Park, almost deserted 
at that early hour, he suffered the reins to fall loosely 
on the neck of the animal, which, as if cognisant of its 
rider’s reflective mood, subsided into a walk, and the 
young man into deeper meditation. 

“Tt was so fortunate I did not see J osephine again, 
It certainly would have come out, and if it had—wel] ? 
do I not love her? and she? shall I ever see such 
another ?” 

A sigh took ti% place of words. There are sighs in 
Rotten Row, and the fine spring mornings are not made 
only for the joys and woes of rustic lovers. 

“I knew it must come, of course I did; I knew 
my mother’s heart was set on it. I thought I cared for 
her then—what a fool I was to think of Josephine, to 
see her again and again, fool!” He laughed thena 


short bitter langh—* Asif I could help it! but it is over, 


over now, all done with—I must forget.” 

A longer pause, and the young man became aware 
that he was the object of attention to a staring group 
of nursemaids and their charge, under the impression 
doubtless that the rider was a somnambulist and that 
the horse was wandering 


“ At its own sweet will.” 


“Pshaw!” he muttered, “ what have J to do with 
fove! am I not a younger son, and the best I can do is 
not to disgrace the noble house of my fathers. It is 
done, and where’s the use of thinking! Adlons, Capri, 
are you asleep, Sir?” 

Capri resented the imputation by setting off at a 
speed that might have had for its object the leaving 
thought and memory behind. 


be o is 9 


That morning the heart of the Viscountess was made 
glad; and the welcome she gave the Lady Geraldine 
was that due to an expectant daughter-in-law. 


[ To be continued.) 








REMINISCOR. 





_I am an old man, standing on the hoary summit of 


eighty years. In more ways than one my age resembles 
the crest of some eternally snow-clad mountain, whose 
grand foundations are laid in the midst of tropical fer- 
tility and loveliness. Suppose that I, the tottering and 
decrepit, was once standing at the foot of this vast pile 
of earth, about to climb its heights,—that was_youth, 
All around me the fulness of Nature’s most voluptuous 
loveliness was beaming and dazzling. There were the 
gorgeous groves of trees, whose foliage glittered with 
bloom and beauty, that were perpetually gushing forth 
sweet perfumes ; there were the birds, whose burnished 
feather-armour caught the rich sunlight and changed 


_its glorious hues into hues more glorious still ; there 


were the gurgling brooks, tripping on with music in their 
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steps, and a thousand graceful things scattered here and 
there along the course in which they meandered, from 
the miniature cataract, where the gleeful waters leaped 

up in snowy spray, to the quiet, shady flow of the mus- 
ing stream upon a level bed. All this harmonized 
with my enthusiastic wild-hoping youth, which was 
ever changeful and fitful. 

Some years passed on; I climbed a portion of the 
mountain. The scenes and sights underwent a notable 
alteration. There was less of the extravagant luxury 
that was visible lower down, a chaster, softer, and per- 
haps more attractive, charm adorned them now. It 
was very lovely too, but it had this mar—you felt it 
was a declension from the joys that preceded it ; just 
as a peaceful sunset, with its gleaming air and gilded 
sky, may frequently seem more beautiful than the ma- 
ture splendour of the day, until one recollects that it is 
nearer to the shadow and gloom of the cheerless night. 
Nevertheless this season possessed peculiar delights, and 
still my heart could thrill to all that was tender and in- 
spiring, for sober middle age was not yet come; 
I was only, so to speak, 


“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet; ”’ 


and although some of the gravity and solemnity that 
belong to maturer years had descended upon me, there 
was some of the flushing emotion of youth that had not 
flown away. 

Another change of place and time. My days of 
life were greater, my altitude higher. The chill frosts 
had become common; whistling winds and driving 
sleets supplied the place of the warm, fragrant breezes 
and sparkling streams that were once my only wind and 
rain. There were nosinging streams here; the ascetic 
frost had chained their tinkling tongues. No flower- 
caparisoned fields either, or vistas of pleasant groves ; 
the gloomy pine or the uncongenial fir were the only 
decorations of the bleak, dull landscape. I heard no 
gladsome voice of birds, saw no playful animal ; all that 
had life was scowling and dreary and savage. The 
romance of life was over, and everything was stern, 
cold reality. This was the twilight of age, that un- 
pleasant time when joy and hope alike begin to lose 
their brightness, and although, like vegetation on the 
mountain, they still remain, it is in their most joyless 
and hopeless aspects. 

Yet another change. I stand now on the last 
awful peak of life, no other summit except that which 
towers above those glistening stars to be attained. I 
am alone in my age. The friends of my youth are far 
away. Some, oh enviable fate! repose in the sunlit 
region below, beyond which their young feet never 
trod—theirs is a happier lot than mine. They sleep 
with the melodious voice of united nature dirging above 


them, with rivulets and groves and flowers—glorious | 


grave-gear !—lying around ; but I continue to live with 


only the mocking memories of the past about me. They | 
have all the beauty beside them which I can see no 


more, save when some gap in the solid vapours that 
sweep beneath me reveals for a moment the fertility and 
loveliness that clothe the mountain's base. 

I am alone, but still I should not deplore my lone- 
liness, nor repine because the pleasures of earth are 
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nipped and frosted by my unkindly age, forif thewortal” 
enjoyments are put farther from me by each passing 
day, the immortal are brought. more near, Standing 
on this majestic mountain-top, earth with its fading 
beauty and glory almost hidden from my sight, I seem 
to resemble that emperor bird who scorns to build his 
nest on any spot but the lofty cliff, from which with one 
exulting bound he can hurl himself into the buoyant air 
and rise to the blue infinite above. For when the hour 
of death comes, this withered frame, these strengthless 
sinews, shall regain more than their pristine energy, and 
I, bidding adieu to a weary world, shall soar on wings 
lustier than eagle's to the land of everlasting youth and 
deathless love. 
R. Hayes Ropinson. 








“BUT IT DOES MOVE STILL.” 
Galileo in the Inquisition, 


A TRIUMPH FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Hurrau ! it will—it does move still ! 
Ho! despots, dread its way ! 

Swift, brothers, still it moves to our will, 
Why say that Earth '’s dead to-day ? 

When our hopes that grew great in '48, 
Crowns and swords were strong to kill, 

“ Alas!” we said, “we but dream—Earth 's dead!” 
But, brothers, it does move still ! 

East, west, south, and north—the word that is forth, 
With gladness our hearts shall fill ; 

Earth's march but dies to our faithless eyes, 
See ! brothers, it does move still! 


Freedom struck in vain on Novara's plain, 
Radetsky smote her down; 

But her shame is past, and erect, at last, 
She mocks at the Austrian’s frown, | 

Off Florence has cast her fettered past, 
Soft Naples is freedom's home ; 

Soon thine own shall be, O Italy, 
Freed Venice and priestless Rome. 

France's despot's schemes have passed like dreams ; 
Garibaldi shall have his will; 

Grand thy future shall be, O Italy ; 
Old Earth—does it not move still ? 


Ho! Freedom, laugh out to the battle-shout 
Of the ranks that for thee stood ! 

No more shall their swords sink to Russia’s hordes, 
Or their cry die down in blood, 

They strove in vain, but this hour again 
Thy Hungary arms, To-day, 

With her old free might she claims her right, 
And who shall dare say her “ Nay ?” 

Let the Hapsburg fear! her hour is near! 
Can he chain to-day her will? 

Her fetters accurst, behold! she has burst, 
Old Earth—ah, it does move still ! 


You, Germans, too, to our hopes are true, 
To-day you no more are dumb ; 
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My Lady bowed her head slightly. “ It is,” she said’ 
in a low voice, and just then she seemed incapable of 
saying more. ~ 

“The best that could be for him, the very best,” 
said the Earl, carelessly, and reverting, even while he 
spoke, to the concerns of his eldest hope ;-then, after a 
few words to his wife, he quiited the room. 

She, with closed eyes and a cheek even paler 
than usual, sat a few minutes as he had left her, then a 
momentary impulse parted her lips scornfully, and she 
repeated the words “‘ Poor fellow !’” 

It was not the first time by very many that the 
same subject had been mooted, and with the like results. 

The Liberal tendencies of Aden Power, so totally 
opposed to the staunch Conservative views of his noble 
father, had long since been matter for bitter rumin- 
ation and open objection with the old nobleman ; the 
more painfully felt astime, that added to and strengthened 
the cause of complaint, also developed those qualities of 
the younger man which, as the Earl had so justly said, 
won upon him even despite himself; and yet again to 
deplore that the spirit, manliness, and loftiness of soul 
that were his son’s—by inheritance, the good nobleman 
flattered himself—should be manifested in a course so 

- diametrically opposed to all that was natural and proper 
to the name and rank he inherited, 

With horror the proud father heard his worshipped 
heir dubbed “ the man of the people,” the supporter of the 
Right, not as viewed from the one peculiar pinnacle ap- 
propriated to his own caste, but simply as opposed te 
Wrong, associated with Justice and Truth, beheld him 
ventilating doctrines as abhorrent to the soul of the ex- 
clusive old Tory, as inexplicable as the facility with 
which the enthusiastic Aden could at once figure him- 
self in the place of those whose case he espoused, and 

by that simple process, so ably and powerfully argue 
out his cause, as to set the conscience and prejudices 
of the right-meaning high-caste man at uncomfortable 
variance, and cause him many hours of fruitless self- 
communing as to where his own flesh and blood could 
possibly have imbibed the monstrous doctrines, which 
were yet delivered with a convincing fluency and force 
solely paternal, 

Yet in his innermost soul, vexed as it was, the 
nobleman would not have exchanged his elder, rebel and 
democrat as he was, for the unoffending, universally- 
loved younger, the “poor Arthur,” as he pityingly 
styled him, and who passed them as, arm-in-arm, father 
and elder son walked down Pall-Mall, the younger 
listening deferentially to the earnest talk of the elder. 

“ Yes, yes,” soliloquised Arthur, as Aden returned his 
greeting, and he rode on at a slightly increased pace, 


sight ;—“ you cannot offend; my good brother, do and 


and cannot offend by your notions and speech, outrageous 
as they may be. And for me, poor devil as I am, that 
could so well appreciate the advantages you seem to 
prize like a foot-ball to kick at, I may content myself to 
sit under your shadow, or at best get in by the back 
door to station, and set up a throne that is to stifle in- 
clination, and young days, and happy memories all be- 
neath it,” 

I do not mean to say that in exactly such words 








young Arthur soliloquised, but this was the substance 
of his thoughts. 

His pace had subsided as he lost sight of his father 
and brother, and as he entered the Park, almost deserted 
at that early hour, he suffered the reins to fall loosely 
on the neck of the animal, which, as if cognisant of its 
rider’s reflective mood, subsided into a walk, and the 
young man into deeper meditation. 

“It was so fortunate I did not see Josephine again, 
It certainly would have come out, and if it had—well ? 
do I not love her? and she? shall I ever see such 
another ?” 

A sigh took tI place of words. There are sighs in 
Rotten Row, and the fine spring mornings are not made 
only for the joys and woes of rustic lovers. 

“I knew it must come, of course I did; I knew 
my mother’s heart was set on it. I thought I cared for 
her then—what a fool I was to think of Josephine, to 
see her again and again, fool!” He laughed then a 


over now, all done with—I must forget.” 

A longer pause, and the young man became aware 
that he was the object of attention to a staring group 
of nursemaids and their charge, under the impression 
doubtless that the rider was a somnambulist and that 
the horse was wandering 


“ At its own sweet will.” 


“ Pshaw!” he muttered, “ what have J to do with 
fove! am I not a younger son, and the best I can do is 
not to disgrace the noble house of my fathers, It is 
done, and where’s the use of thinking! Adlons, Capri, 
are you asleep, Sir ?” 

Capri resented the imputation by setting off at a 
speed that might have had for its object the leaving 
thought and memory behind. 


° ° % 9 


That morning the heart of the Viscountess was made 
glad; and the welcome she gave tle Lady Geraldine 
was that due to an expectant daughter-in-law. 


[ Zo be continued. } 








REMINISCOR. 





say what you please, you have bewitched our dear father, | 





I am an old man, standing on the hoary summit of.. 


eighty years. In more ways than one my age resembles 
_ the crest of some eternally snow-clad mountain, whose 


as if conscious he should oblige them by getting out of | grand foundations are laid in the midst of tropical fer- 


| tility and loveliness. Suppose that I, the tottering and 
decrepit, was once standing at the foot of this vast pile 
of earth, about to climb its heights,—that was youth, 
_ All around me the fulness of Nature’s most voluptuous 
loveliness was beaming and dazzling. There were the 
gorgeous groves of trees, whose foliage glittered with 
bloom and beauty, that were perpetually gushing forth 
_ sweet perfumes ; there were the birds, whose burnished 
feather-armour caught the rich sunlight and changed 
its glorious hues into hues more glorious still ; there 
werethe gurgling brooks, tripping on with music in their 
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short bitter langh—* As if I could help it! but it is over, 
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steps, and a thousand graceful things scattered here and 
there along the course in which they meandered, from 
the miniature cataract, where the gleeful waters leaped 
up in snowy spray, to the quiet, shady flow of the mus- 
ing stream upon a level bed. All this harmonized 
with my enthusiastic wild-hoping youth, which was 
ever changeful and fitful. 

Some years passed on; I climbed a portion of the 
mountain. The scenes and sights underwent a notable 
alteration. There was less of the extravagant luxury 
that was visible lower down, a chaster, softer, and per- 
haps more attractive, charm adorned them now. It 
was very lovely too, but it had this mar—you felt it 
was a declension from the joys that preceded it ; just 
as a peaceful sunset, with its gleaming air and gilded 
sky, may frequently seem more beautiful than the ma- 
ture splendour of the day, until one recollects that it is 
nearer to the shadow and gloom of the cheerless night. 
Nevertheless this season possessed peculiar delights, and 
still my heart could thrill to all that was tender and in- 
spiring, for sober middle age was not yet come; 
I was only, so to speak, 


“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet; ”’ 


and although some of the gravity and solemnity that 
belong to maturer years had descended upon me, there 
was some of the flushing emotion of youth that had not 
flown away. 

Another change of place and time. My days of 
life were greater, my altitude higher. The chill frosts 
had become common; whistling winds and driving 
sleets supplied the place of the warm, fragrant breezes 
and sparkling streams that were once my only wind and 
rain. There were nosinging streams here; the ascetic 
frost had chained their tinkling tongues. No flower- 
caparisoned fields either, or vistas of pleasant groves ; 
the gloomy pine or the uncongenial fir were the only 
decorations of the bleak, dull landscape. I heard no 
gladsome voice of birds, saw no playful animal ; all that 
had life was scowling and dreary and savage. The 
romance of life was over, and everything was stern, 
cold reality. This was the twilight of age, that un- 
pleasant time when joy and hope alike begin to lose 
their brightness, and although, like vegetation on the 
mountain, they still remain, it is in their most joyless 
and hopeless aspects. 

Yet another change. I stand now on the last 
awful peak of life, no other summit except that which 
towers above those glistening stars to be attained. I 


: 


nipped and frosted by my unkindly age, for if the mortal” 
enjoyments are put farther from me by each passing 
day, the immortal are brought more near. Standing 
on this majestic mountain-top, earth with its fading 
beauty and glory almost hidden from my sight, I seem 
to resemble that emperor bird who scorns to build his 
nest on any spot but the lofty cliff, from which with one 
exulting bound he can hurl himself into the buoyant air 
and rise to the blue infinite above. For when the hour 
of death comes, this withered frame, these strengthless 
sinews, shall regain more than their pristine energy, and 
I, bidding adieu to a weary world, shall soar on wings 
lustier than eagle's to the land of everlasting youth and 
deathless love. 
R. Hayes Ropinson. 











“BUT IT DOES MOVE STILL.” 


Galileo in the Inquisition, 


A TRIUMPH FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Hurrau ! it will—it does move still ! 
Ho! despots, dread its way ! % 

Swift, brothers, still it moves to our will; 
Why say that Earth 's dead to-day ? 

When our hopes that grew great in '48, 
Crowns and swords were strong to kill, 

“ Alas!” we said, “we but dreain—Earth 's dead!” 
But, brothers, it does move still! 

East, west, south, and north—the word that is forth, 
With gladness our hearts shall. fill ; 

Earth’s march but dies to our faithless eyes, 
See! brothers, it does move still! 


Freedom struck in vain on Novara’s plain, 
Radetsky smote her down; 

But her shame is past, and erect, at last, 
She mocks at the Austrian’s frown, | 

Off Florence has cast her fettered past, 
Soft Naples is freedom’s home ; 

Soon thine own shall be, O Italy, 
Freed Venice and priestless Rome. 

France's despot’s schemes have passed like dreams ; 
Garibaldi shall have his will; 

Grand thy future shall be, O Italy ; 
Old Earth—does it not move still ? 


Ho! Freedom, laugh out to the battle-shout 
Of the ranks that for thee stood ! 








am alone in my age. The friends of my youth are far 
away. Some, oh enviable fate! repose in the sunlit 
region below, beyond which their young feet never | 
trod—theirs is a happier lot than mine. They sleep | 
with the melodious voice of united nature dirging above | 
7 them, with rivulets and groves and flowers—glorious 
grave-gear !—lying around ; but I continue to live with 
only the mocking memories of the past about me. They | 
have all the beauty beside them which I can see no 


No more shall their swords sink to Russia’s hordes, 
Or their cry die down in blood, 
They strove in vain, but this hour again 
Thy Hungary arms, To-day, 
With her old free might she claims her right, 
And who shall dare say her “ Nay ?” 
Let the Hapsburg fear! her hour is near! 
Can he chain to-day her will? 
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more, save when some gap in the solid vapours that 
sweep beneath me reveals for a moment the fertility and 
loveliness that clothe the mountain's base. 

I am alone, but still I should not deplore my lone- 
liness, nor repine because the pleasures of earth are 





Her fetters accurst, behold! she has burst, 
Old Earth—ah, it does move still ! 


You, Germans, too, to our hopes are true, 
To-day you no more are dumb ; 
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You know that your hour has come. 
Ungagged Berlin will see Prussia win 
Your rights, while she grasps her own ; 
And the hundred things that you now call kings 
Will give place to one German throne. 
Let the Brandenburg see that ready he be 
- To do yours and Freedom's will ; 
Or soon shall his crown to your shouts go down ; 
. Old Earth—yes, it does move still! 


See, the iron day of Austria’s sway 
Darkens down to its stormy end ; 

See, her bloody throne, built on swords alone, 
Tries vainly to find a friend. 

Bohemia wakes, Vienna takes 
Fresh heart for the fight she lost ; 

She arms her again, woe to those, in vain, 
By whom now her path is crost. 

Look, Poland finds life for the holy strife, 
The old words her poor lips fill ; 

Even crouching Tyrol has found a soul ; 
Old Earth—-yes, you do move still ! 


Nor, Freedom, art thou ‘mongst our brothers now 
Gagged and mocked at as of late ; 

That shame is past, and freemen at last 
Give you service in place of hate. 


Into conquering hosts have grown ; 

And your voice to-day speaks rule and dismay 
To your foes with a thunder tone. 

Let the mad South rave, the North will have 
For slave and for free, its will ; 

And no blot shall rest on the mighty West ; 
Old Earth—yes, it does move still. 


Even Russia's heart in our joy takes part; 
She joins in our hopes at last ; 

At last even she wills her serfs to be 
Not the things of her dark foul past ; 

And never fear, when her serfs are men, 
That their despot's will they'll do: 

They, too, then will be yours, Liberty, 
Like us, they ‘ll still strike for you ; 

Let them taste of the cup that your hand fills up, 
To drain it will be their will ; 

And friends of the free, not foes, they ‘ll be - 
Qld Earth—yes, it does move still! 


And does France not stir? yes, still life’s in her, 
Though fettered and gagged she lies ; 

| For the strife once more, as she's risen before, 

tj To rend and to rule she ‘ll rise. 

Let her despot beware —close grows thie air, 
Hot as when the earthquake 's near ; 

The storm will burst, and, from things accurst, 
Never fear but the day ‘twill clear. 

Yes—the march of man that with time bezan, 
Sometimes moves on to our will ; 











Yes, brothers, it does move still ! 
Greenwich. Ww. c 
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But who doubts to-day that the Earth makes way ! 


BENNETT. 


Those who stood with you when your friends were few 


¢ 


No—your hearts are stirred, and your voices heard, | 


James. 





| variety in the woods. 


THREE PAGES FROM A LIFE. 
Pace 1. 





More things are wrought by Prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
Tennyson. 





“Mrs. Grey goes by the 3 o’clock train, and I shall 
drive with her to the station,” Lady Stanley said after 
luncheon. 

“Sorry Mrs. Grey must leave us,” returned Sir 
“T am going to the Old Farm to see some con- 
founded barn, Johnson wants, and then I meet Berry at 
the new cover, so I must say good-bye to you, Mrs. 
Grey, and hope to see you again soon.” 

“TIT am going to take the children with us,” said 
Lady Stanley, “they like the drive so much. Montague, 
you shall hold my basket of flowers for Mrs. Grey, you 
will like them this evening, Sophy.” 

“Thanks, Helen, you always think of everything,” 
Mrs. Grey said, as they drove off. 

It was a beautiful day, early in May, and Moorhurst 
was in great beauty in the spring. There was such 
The bright green of the early 


'sycamore ard horse chesnut, magnificent beech trees, 


sound reprimand from the offended matron. 


larches mixed with groups of Scotch firs, wild cherry 
all in flower, aud oaks in every stage of colour. The 
ground covered with wild flowers. In some places, blue 
with the wild hyacinth, in others, studded with yellow 
primroses and wood anemones. The lambs were run- 
ning races in the park ; then scampering back to their 
respective mothers, or if making a mistake, receiving a 
The mur- 


_muring sound of the small river that wound through 
_ the low mea lows, reaching the carriage, sounded peace- 


ee 


self, and you will be happier.” 
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ful and happy, as they drove rapidly along towards the 
small station of Roton, about a mile from the further 
lodge. 

The two friends leant back, at the last moment ut- 
tering thoughts that had been kept silent the week they 
had spent together, 

“ Helen dear,” Mrs. Grey said at last, “ you are wrong, 
you must find comfort in your children, they are every- 


thing you can desire ; you are giving way, instead of 


bearing ; you have your children, take your boy, teach 
him to read—anything to make employment for your- 


Her laugh went to Mrs. Grey’s heart. “I’m not 

like you, Sophy ; and even if I were, remember, 
‘ Life in fact is not leas dull 
For being very dutiful.” 

“That's not true, Helen. Life would be very differ- 
ent if you exerted yourself for your children. You love 
them better than you think for now. Look at that 
noble little fellow, make him what you would wish him 
to be. It is in your own hands now, and it may not be 
hereafter. I lost mine, Helen—I pray you may not 
have that sorrow.” 

“Sophy, you do n't know what I have to bear. You 
do n't know what these six yearshave beentome. Her 
cheek flushed, and she bit her lip.” 

“ Dearest Helen, you might be happier if—” she did 
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not finish her sentence. “ Forgive me, Helen, but re- 
member the old saying, ‘ No cross, no crown.’” 

“J know what you mean Sophy,I wish I were more 
like you; but here we are at Roton. I shall get out 
and see you into the train. Montague, be a good boy 
and keep Clare quiet. Stay by the carriage, and take 
care of the children, John,” Lady Stanley said, and she 
and Mrs. Grey crossed the line to the station. 

There were other passengers waiting, and luggage 
heaped on the platform. There wasa portmanteau and 
black bag, ' Guy Marcumont, 

Passenger, 
LONDON ; 
and Mrs. Grey felt her companion start when she saw 
them. Inwardly wishing she had come by herself to 
the station in the one-horse fly that had taken her lug- 
gage, instead of in Sir James's well-appointed carriage, 
she entered to take her ticket. ‘There he was! the 
owner of the black bag and portmanteau, just receiving 
his change and ticket from the station-master. 

“Mrs. Grey,” be exclaimed, “ from Moorhurst ? ” 

“Yes, I am on my way to London, and you?” 

“From Shirley, and bound to London also. Can I 
be of any assistance to you?” 

“ None, thank you, I must take my ticket, Lady 
Stanley is waiting.” 

“ First to London, ma’am ? 15s, 100. if you please, 
thank you, ma ‘am—You’ ve left your ticket, ma’am,’ 
said the clerk, as Mrs. Grey turned hurriedly away ; 
more agitated apparently at the meeting, than the tall 
slight figure, leaning against a pillar outside, with a 
face like marble, telling the black portmanteau she had 
driven up with Mrs. Grey as the afternoon was so 
beautiful. 

“TI think, dear Helen,” Mrs. Grey said, “ it is a pity 
to keep you waiting, we are ten minutes before time, 
and Capt. Marchmont will do anything I want.” 

“ Gladly,” he said, turning to her, if 1 can be of any 
use. 

Oh, Guy Marchmont, Mrs. Grey thought to herself, | 
I wish I could make Sir James a foot higher and give 
lim your face and head! She would have given her 
right hand not to have been the cause of this meeting 
after five years, ° 

“There is a luggage train coming up now,” Lady 
Stanley said, “ and then I will say good-bye, Sophy.” 

“Tam going to look after your luggage and put it 
with mine, Mrs, Grey.” He raised his hat to Lady 
Stanley, and she turned to watch the luggage train 





groaning slowly on the line next to them, exclaiming, | 
‘How hot it is! it feels as if there were thunder in the | 
air.” 

Roton station was just at the head of a beautiful | 
valley, commanding a long distance of the line on one 
side, and on the other ending abruptly in a sharp turn. | 
The valley was spread out before them with the Cathe- 
dral and old city of Erlmore in the distance. The 
train came on. passing them with its trucks of coal and | 
coke, lime, gravel, marl, and timber. She looked at all | 
—ler eyes were safe there ; she even counted the trucks, | 
a8 sometimes, when the hearf is fullest, you can watch 
which way a fly walks on the window. Six-and-twenty 
trucks there were. They passed. 

“God bless you, dear Helen,” 





Mrs. Grey said earn- 
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estly, and Lady Stanley stept from the platform to cross 
the line to her carriage. She crossed in a slanting di- 
rection towards the gate. She did not look wp, she was 
afraid of seeing that face again. 

The last tracks of the luggage train were still in 
sight, and the thundering noise prevented any other 
sound being heard. . The down express turned the cor- 
ner; she was on the down line; one wild scream of 
horror from the platform,— 

“ My Lady, my Lady,” shouted the servants from the 
carriage. She must be—what ? 

How he reached her no one could tell, but a strong 
arm lifted her from where she stood, one arm round her, 
the other folding her light dress and fluttering cloak 
close—close to her, and he held her tighter, gathered her 
closer, closer, as it whirled by like lightning, shrieking 
into the distance. She could not move. She heard 
him say, “Saved, Helen.” He carried her to the plat- 
form, and she clung to the railings there. “ Guy, Guy,” 
broke from her as he supported her to the carriage, 
where the sight of the children sent a sharp pang 
through Guy’s heart. 

Montague said directly, “ John said the train was 
coming over mamma.” 

Controlling himself for her sake he answered, “ Yes, 
are you not glad to see her safe back ? ” 

“Very glad,oh very glad! Are you the station- 
master ? ” 

“ No,”"—and Guy could not help a smile. 

“ Nor the guard ?” 

“ No, I’m a soldier.” 

“T'm going to be a soldier too, when I'm bigger,” 
said the child. “This is my little sister, she’s a nice 
little girl, isn't she?” giving her a push towards the 
kind-looking stranger. She caught her foot in her 
mother’s dress, and ‘tumbled into hisarms. She was so 
like her with those drooping eyelids and long dark 
fringes, he lifted her gently and looked into her little 
face. The child put her arms up, as children do, and 
kissed him. So like her, the touch of her baby lips 
brought the blood back into his cheek.— 

“I'm Clare,” said the little thing ; “ what is your 
name ?” 

“ My name is Guy,” he said, kissing the rosy face as 
he seated her by her brother. 

“Are you a General?” asked the boy, then, in a 
confidential voice ; “ when I'm a soldier, I can take care 
of the women too—can't 1?” 

The bell rang, she held out her trembling hand. 
Guy talking to her children, was almost more than she 
could endure. Her hand rested in his for a moment. 

“ Your train's up, Sir,” and he was gone. 

“Home, my Lady?” 

“Yes, home,” and they drove on, 

“Is Sir James come home?” 

“No, my Lady.” 

“T wish to see him when he comes in ;” and after 
resting a little, till she felt her trembling limba could 
take her, Lady Stanley went to her own room, 

“ Shall I get you a cup of tea, my Lady,” asked Par- 
kins, seeing something was amiss. 


“No, Parkins, I have had some wine. I was very 


| much frightened at the station, and shall keep quiet till 
|_=<Sir James returns.” 
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He listened, and his face showed some emotion ; 
he kissed her forehead. “You did not say who pulled 
you back ?” : 

“ Capt. Marchmont.” 

“The deuce he did! what that man who flirted so 
with you before we were married ?” 

“ Never ;” but she controlled the scalding tears, he 
should not see them drop. 

“Never? what never flirt? Ha, ha, that is good, 
upon my soul it is! well, I hope you'll recover yourself 
soon. I’ve some letters to write for the post.” 

On went the train. Mrs. Grey in one corner, Guy 
Marchmont in another. Neither spoke till the tickets 
were taken before reaching London, then he rose, and 
took the seat next her. 

“ Mrs. Grey, do n't’call me wicked as you did five years 
ago. I would have borne it, I could bear it if she were 
happy; but to see her look as she did to-day, breaks my 
heart. They say he does not care for her, for her, 
Helen! and I, I would have died for her.” 

“ Yes, Guy, I know all, you don’t know how I feel 
for you, have felt for you both. But listen to me, go 
away, go abroad again, anywhere, only do n't see Lady 
Stanley again,” Mrs. Grey said coldly, though her 
heart was very full. 

“T have not seen her for five years, Mrs. Grey, andthat 
New Year's Ball is as fresh as yesterday in my memory. 
I would not say one word to her the whole world might 
not hear, I love her too well. If we had both gone to- 
gether under those wheels when I had her in my ars 
for that one wild moment!” 

“Hush! oh Guy, remember she is married to an- 
other!” 

“Remember ?” he said bitterly, “God knows I atm 
not likely to forget.” 

She lay quite still, her teeth close set, her hands 
pressed tight against her burning eyelids, acting it all 
over again. The looking up into that face, and the calm 
words her lips had been forced to say, when her heart 
was throbbing so fast. His parting from her without 
touching her hand, as if they were all but strangers, 
the one moment of horror when she saw her danger, 
the agony of being clasped close, gathered into his very 
heart. She could bear it, she could go through it all 
over again, only to feel his arm round her, only to hear 
him say in that voice, “ Saved, Helen.” 

Then the first few dreadful months after her marriage 
came back to her, when in her dreams she always saw 
Gay's face looking at her. Sometimes the proud lip 
curling in disgust ; she could bear that—but sometimes 
he was looking at her as he always had looked, with 
those great dark eyes. If she could but have crept to | 
his feet and died ! 

Was she dreaming now? Something seemed to 
say, “And died? Yes and then?” Again she heard, 
“ And then ?” as if waiting her reply. A fear she had 
never feared before stole over her. 

“ And then?” she could not get away from it. She | 
looked up, she was awake. She took a book, she tried 
to read, but the words, “ And then,” danced over every 
line. She threw herself on her knees and hid her face. | 
What was she to ask for? She could not make that re- 
quest known. She could not cast that care upon Him. | 
Yes, she could, only she must give it all up. That was 
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what Sophy meant. “No cross,no crown.” But this 
cross was too heavy, she could not bear it. Still she 
knelt on, burying her face. Tears came at last, blessed 
tears, her whole frame convulsed with sobs, but her 
heart growing calmer, as she asked for strength to bear 
it, and vowed to crush all that love, to give her husband, 
at any rate, an empty heart, not one that was full, 
breaking for another. She raised her streaming eyes, 
“ And then,” she said. Something seemed to whisper, 
“T will give yourest.” Yes, not happiness, such as you 
dreamt of once, but rest. Not a Heaven upon earth, 
but Rest. And pray for him that he may find it too, 
She shuddered, that was too hard a prayer for her yet. 
But could she be so selfish as to ask it for herself, and 
not for him? Rest here—and a better land hereafter, 
It would be such a hard, hard battle, a life struggle. 
What matter? So a life’s conquest were complete at 
last. She knelt on and prayed. 

When her maid returned, she found Lady Stanley 
had fainted away. 


Pace 2. 


Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is (Love forgive us), cinders, ashes, dust. 
Keats. 





Lady Stanley’s few words, and the children’s incom- 
prehensible account of mamma being under the train, 
and a soldier bringing her back, could not be suffered to 
remain a mystery, so that evening, after supper, John 
the footman was sent for to the housekeeper’s room, to 
satisfy the curiosity of the magnates there. 

“Now, Jolin,” said Mrs. Parkins, “we want to 
know all that happened to my Lady to-day.” 

“That’s what I expected, Mrs. Parkins, and I’m 
your man. We drove up to Roton station, and my Lady 
said she’d get out with Mrs. Grey, which she did. My 
Lady stayed outside whilst Mrs. Grey went in for to 
take her ticket; and as my Lady was waiting there, I 
saw Captain Marchmont come out with his ticket, and 
speak to my Lady. I lived at Lord Shirley’s three 
years, and knew Mr. Guy well,—a nicer gentleman 
never lived. “Well, up comes a luggage train and 
passes, and then my Lady and Mrs. Grey says good- 
bye to each other, and my Lady gets down off the 
platform to come to the carriage. I just turned to 
open the door for her, when down came the express 
round that cursed corner, the luggage train making 
such a confounded noise, you could not hear the ex- 


press. There it was, coming on just like a great sea- 
serpent. All of them on the platform screamed out to 


her, and me and coachman as well ; it was of no manner 
of use; my Lady looked beside herself—for all the 
world like the white marble statue in the hall, dressed 
up ina gown. Well, down it came, quicker than I’ve 
taken to tell you, and we in the carriage could not tell 
what had happened to my Lady, whether she was alive 
or no, till it passed by—it was between us and her you 


see, and then we saw the Captain holding her tight, 


looking like a ghost out of the churchyard himself. In 
a minute or so he got her to the carriage, and says he 
to me, ‘Get me aglass of water.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said I, and 
brought it in no time, and his hand shook, like this, a8 
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he took it from me, and made my Lady drink some. 
He looked at me as he gave it back, and says he, ‘ John 
Meadows.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ says I, and touched my hat. 
‘Get your Lady a glass of wine as soon as ever you 
get home,’ says he. ‘ Yes, sir, I'll be sure,’ says I; and 
when I did get it her down in the hall, she looked sur- 
prised at me, and says I, ‘Captain Marchmont desired 
me to bring it, my Lady;’ and she burst into tears 
there and then, the first as had come, and so relieved 
her, as they does all women, I make no doubt. Well, 
the children spoke to him, and he to them—my Lady 
never spoke, and he was off all in a minute, by reason 
of his train coming. 

“ And now my tongue is loose, and you're all listening, 
I don't mind letting you see a bit behind the scenes, 
for I, being three years at Shirley Castle, knows a 
thing ortwo, and here weall know what we do know, about 
master and my Lady, and I don’t mind saying I‘d give 
what I value most, to have had things different to 
what they is. The fault all lay with Sir William and 
Lady Montague, my Lady’s father and mother.” 

“ Stop, John,” interrupted Mrs. Keyes, “I lived there 
ten years, when my Lady was a child, and I can’t have 
your tongue let loose upon them.” 

“ Mrs. Keyes, ma’am, I am not going to say one word 
but what’s the truth. I say the fault was with Sir 
William and Lady Montague. It was their pride. 
Mrs. Keyes, now am I right or wrong? Did you ever 
in all your experience see any one that beat my Lady 
Montague for that ?” 

Mrs. Keyes shook her head and sighed. 

“They was as proud as—as—who is it? 
me, what they call the matches ?” 

“ Vestas?” suggested Mrs. Parkins, maliciously. 

“No, the other word; Lucifers, to be sure. As 
proud as Lucifer, they was. 

“They ’re dead and gone, anyhow, John; and 
there’s no good poking a fire when it’s out,” interposed 
Mrs. Keyes. 

“None in the world, ma’am, if you wish to get warm. 
But now my mind is on it, I must have my say out; 
and I say I believe their pride was the ruin of my Lady, 
for you don’t want two eyes to see she is not. happy, 
nor can be. 


Bless 


a bigger. 
to marry high. 
the way of the world with them sort of people. 
was so proud, I don't believe heaven’s heaven to them, 
if they have to be mixed up with everybody. Now, 
Mrs. Keyes, be kind enough to say if you think her 
Ladyship would be pleasant or agreeable there, or any- 


1 . . ° ° 
where else, if she had you or Mrs. Parkins on one side, | 


and me or coachman on the other, let alone scullery- 
maids, chimney-sweeps, and such like.” 


“ Do n't speak in that light way, John, I’m ashamed | 


to hear you.” 

“I’m not light, Mrs. Keyes, far from it. 
my eyes open, and thinks about what I see with them, 
and I am morally certain, unless her Ladyship has her 
own private box, she'll be remonstrating. She'd never 
stand the pit, nor the gallery, nowhere.” 

“Hush, John, you to speak in that way of my 
Lady's parents, and just after my Lady might have 
been killed too!” 


“Ay, that’s just it, that's opened my heart to it 
all afresh. It's six years since I went to live at 
Shirley Castle. I was just twenty then, and a well- 
grown young fellow, good-looking enough, as you 
may see ; quick and ever likely to make a good ser- 
vant, as the butler and every one else said. Well, Mr. 
Guy had gone into the army a year or two before I 
went, may be three years, it might have been, and he 
used to come and spend his leave at my Lord’s,—he 
was a orphan, and had been brought up mostly by my 
Lord, and my Lady as is now, Miss Montague she 
was, used to be a great deal with us too, so I heard 
them all say. Well, the first Christmas as I was 
there, we were all to have a merry-making the last 
day of the year; and New Year's day, there was a 
dance for all the company at the Castle. I remember 
it well; there was the mistletoe up in the hall where 
we danced, and as sure as fate every girl got under 
it, just as I passed.” 

“For shame, Jolin!” exclaimed the ladies, 

“In course I kissed them all,” continued John, 
rubbing his lips. “Kissed them all, and does when- 
ever an opportunity offers. 


‘ Kissing 's out of fashion 
When the gorse is out of bloom,’ 


you know, Mrs. Keyes, ma’am, and it never is. Bless 
it! it’s the blessedest flower as grows, to my mind, 
Well, New Year's night I watched them all come in to 
dinner, and one of the last came in Mr. Guy and Miss 
Montague. She had a wreath of holly berries round 
her head, and Mr. Guy had gathered them for her; I 
knew that, because he had come to me to brush his 
coat after he had got it, he had greened himself all 
over climbing for it, and his hands was full of the 
holly then. Towards the end of the ball, I was hand- 
ing negus and ices, and up comes Mr. Guy for some 
negus for Miss Montague, and says he to her, ‘ Helen, 
you'll dance one more waltz with me?’ says he, in a 
sort of beseeching way ; and says she, looking down 
at the glass, ‘I have waltzed three times with you 
already, Guy.’ They always called each other by their 
names, because you see Miss Montague was Lady 





Sir William had his estate, Sir James had | 
Miss Montague was a heiress, and so was | 
Whoever has, must have more, that’s | 


They | 


I keep | 


Shirley’s niece, and Mr. Guy was my Lord's cousin, 
and they had been together, as I said, a great deal. 
So says he, ‘One more, Helen; I'm going away to- 
morrow. He put her glass down on my tray, and 
did n't seem to mind me no more than if I had been a 
ice myself. But, footmen has ears and eyes like other 
people.” 

| “ And tongues, John,” said Mrs. Parkins. 

“ And tongues too, Mrs. Parkins; one of the other 
mercies I give thanks for, when Mrs. Keyes says grace,” 
returned John. 

“It’s good to be thankful for small ones,” remarked 
Mr. Brown, sotto voce. 

“Well, as I was saying, he put the glass down, and 
says he again, ‘I'm going away to-morrow, Helen,’ 
and without more ado, she put her hand on his arm, 
—he was all ready to put his arm round her,-~and 
they went off into the dance quite happy, the hand- 
somest couple out and out. She was never pale, as 
she is now, at that time, 

“ Well, that night Mr. Guy said to me, ‘John, I'm 
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going after breakfast to-morrow, you'll pack up my 
things, like a good fellow.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ says J,‘ and I’m 
sorry to do it,’ says I. Mr. Guy. was always so plea- 
sant to every one. So next morning his things was 
all ready, and I waiting in the hall, brushing his hat, 
with his keys in my hand. By and by comes Miss 
Montague, and she gives a start like, when she sees 
me, as if she had expected the hall to be empty, and she 
passed straight on to the library. I knew that was 
empty, for Thomas had just put coals on ; and where I 
was, I could see him look at himself in the mirror as 
he came out ; so I knew by that none of the company 
was there; and indeed many of them was late, 
with having been up so late the night before, and 
wasn't come down. Well, then, in rushes Mr. Guy 
from the garden, with some flowers in his hand from 
the hot-house ; and thinks I, I know who they're for, 
that ’s certain. ‘Here’s your keys, sir,’ says 1; ‘the 
dog-cart’s coming round.’ ‘Thank you, John,’ says 
he; ‘put my things in for me,’ and in he goes to the 
library. The dog-cart comed round ; I put his things 
in all right, and waited. Says Charles to me, looking 
at his watch, ‘Mr. Guy will be none too early.’ ‘ He’s 
busy,’ says I, ‘he ‘Il be here directly.’ Charles waited 
a few minutes more, and says he, ‘ You’d better tell 
him we shall miss the train.’ So I went to the li- 
brary ; the door was not shut to, so I did as I'd be done 
by, I coughed and hemmed asI opened it. ‘The dog- 
cart’s waiting, Mr. Guy, sir,’ says I, ‘and Charles is 
afraid you ‘ll be late.” ‘I’m coming, John; I’m com- 
ing,’ says he, ‘ get my hat.’ I knew what that méanf, 
he did not want me to stand there; and in course I 
wasn't going to, after I had warned him about it. 


Right sorry I felt when he did come out, and says he to | 


me, ‘Good-bye, John, and thank you.’ He never for- 
got anything like that, did Mr. Guy. ‘Quite wel- 
come, sir,’ says I, and just then I heard voices coming 
from the dining-room, and Miss Montague, my Lady 
as is now, ran past through the hall with the tears all 
on her cheeks, and up the stairs, and through the 
gallery, as fast as ever she could go, up to her own 
room, I heard her shut to her door, and turn the key 
in the lock ; and she never showed again that blessed 
day, not till dinner-time, and then she'd got Mr. Guy’s 
flowers in her gown. 

“Well, when I was handing coffee to my Lord 
that evening, my Lord says to Miss Montague, ‘ Helen, 
will you give us a little music to-night?’ and says 
she, * Not to-night, dear uncle; my head aches so 
much, I can't.’ 
quite as much, and more than your head, and what's 





| 
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Thinks I, I know what else aches | 


harder to cure too : but my Lord didn't say no more to | 


her then. 

“Well, Miss Montague went home, and it might be 
three months or so after, I heard from Sir James's 
groom, his master was for ever at Hazlewood, and they 
thought it likely Miss Montague would be Lady Stan- 
ley before long. I thought to myself, I don’t think 
Mr. Guy's nose will be put out of joint by such a one 
as Sir James, for all his money-bags, and fine place, 
and all that, anyhow not with her own will, that’s cer- 
tain. But a while after that 1 heard my Lord say to 
my Lady, ‘1’m afraid Sir James has won the day with 
your sister.” ‘Oh, my poor child,’ says my Lady, ‘and 
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she not eighteen yet!’ I was putting coals on the 
fire, and that’s how I heard it. One day after that, 
Lady Montague came over, and I heard high words 
between her and my Lady. My Lady said, ‘ She is go 
young, Charlotte, so very young; and you know she 
does not like him. She will have plenty of good 
offers, why force this upon her?’ 

“*My dear Helen,’ says Lady Montague, ‘ you know 
how precarious Sir William’s health is, and I am most 
anxious to see her well settled; it is a most excellent 
marriage forher.’ I heard no more. Well, one even- 
ing Mr. Guy arrived all of a sudden. It was St, 
Swithin’s, I remember, and pour he did all day, and in 
the evening Mr. Guy came just before dinner. ‘ How 
long can you stay with us, Guy ?’ says my Lady, after 
her soup. ‘Only a week,’ says he. ‘I didn’t expect 
to get that till last night ; and I thought I might come 
without waiting to hear from you.’ ‘Of course, my 
dear Guy, only too glad to see you,’ says my Lady. 

“Well, just before we was sitting down to supper, 
a groom from Hazlewood came over, and a letter from 
his Lady to her Ladyship. I could not help feeling 
somehow there was mischief in it, as I took it from 
him, and got the salver to take it in. Most of that 
sort of work fell to me somehow: I liked being in the 
drawing-room, and seeing what went on, aud one of the 
footmen was ill then, so [ got his share of the work, 
Well, I took it in to my Lady, and said, ‘The man’s 
waiting for an answer, my Lady.’ She opened and 
looked at it, then she threw it from her, and says she to 
“my Lord, ‘ Helen’s to marry Sir James.’ My Lord only 
shrugged up his shoulders, but poor Mr. Guy sprung up, 
‘What?’ says he, in such a voice you never heard. ‘1 
do n't believe it, says he. ‘You need n’t wait, John,’ 
says my Lady. It was an hour before the bell rang. 
Mr. Guy wasn't inthe room. I think he went out, it 
had cleared quite, and the moon was shining, the groom 
said, Poor Mr. Guy, I'll be bound he could not have 
sung that night either. They used to sing together 
constant, sometimes when the boat was out in the sum- 
mer evenings—my Lord was very fond of the boat then, 
and after dinner inany of the ladies would go, and Mr. 
Guy and Miss Montague would sing together, and 
their voices come up to the castle, most beautiful it 
was, 

“ When I took Mr. Guy’s clothes and hot water next 
morning, I found he'd never undressed himself, never 
been to bed, only his coat and neckcloth flung off, and 
he sitting in the arm-chair with his head on his arms, 
so, on the table. He was asleep then. I felt in my 
heart to say,‘ Don’t take on so, Mr. Guy, sir,’ bui in 
course I didn’t. He roused up with me putting the 
jug down,.and looked scared like for a moment. Then 
says he,‘ That will do, John.’ I knew he didn’t like 
being seen that way, so I took no notice, and left the 
room. Just before luncheon my Lord rang, and ordered 
Mr. Marchmont’s things to be packed up, and the dog- 
cart to meet the half-past two train. My Lord came with 
him, and my Lady too, into the Hall, and shook hands so 
warm with him, and my Lady said,‘ Perhaps you are 
right, Guy, it can do no good now.’ He looked as if 
ten years had gone over his lead since yesterday. The 
next thing we heard was Mr. Guy had got some foreign 
service abroad. My Lord got it for him, just to take his 
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thoughts off. But it never did, nor never has, I’m | 
certain, nor never will, I believe myself. 

« Now the moral of all this is yet to come, mind you, 
Mrs. Keyes. Two years after that, Mr. Marchmont, my 
Lord’s only brother, Jost his son, Mr. Lionel, of scarlet 
fever, at Eton.. He had but that one son, and a fine- | 
looking lad he was, something like Mr. Guy, no one 
never thought of his being likely to die so young. Mr. 
Marchmont took on so about it and fretted so, he only 
lived a very short time after him, leaving Mr. Guy heir 
tomy Lord. So you see what pride gained after all that’s 
come and gone. And one thing, I may say, the only 
thing to be glad of in it, is this, that Sir William and 
Lady Montague lived to see Mr. Guy my Lord’s heir. 
I doubt it’s making it easier to them at the last. 
Something like game feathers in their pillows, not 
easy to die on I reckon. 3 

“There’s the drawing-room bell, so good-night to 
you, ladies.” 





Pace 3. 


Let this day upon one final victory set, 
And complete a life’s conquest. 
Owen Meredith. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from the Golden Day, 
Except like them, thou too canst say 
My spirit is at peace with all. 
Tennyson, 


“Camp before Delhi, 


course, to pay my respects, and he asked me if I was 
Stanley of Moorhurst, and told me hé was Lord Shirley's 
cousin. He was most-kind to me at once, as we be- 
Jonged to the same county in dear old England, 

“ On the morning of the 2nd we had a skirmish with 
the Pandees, scarcely a day passes without a skirmish 
of some kind, and you can't conceive how it maddens 
us all to hear the rebel bands inside the walls playing 
God save the Queen, Annie Laurie, &c., which we have 
taught them. Well that day we went ‘against them, 
and I found myself with only a handful of men against 
some fifty Sowars ina garden. I. can hardly on yéu 
how it all happened, they were cowardly dogs, but I 
was cut down at last and thought it was all up with 
me. I felt no pain, only dizzy and faint, and the next 
thing I remember was being carried along, fancy, by 
our Colonel himself, till he met some of our men, to 
whom he gave me, telling them to take me to his tent; 
and here I have been ever since. I don't believe any- 
thing but his care could have brouglit me round again, 
He has watched me and nursed me through the fever 
brought on by the wounds, as tenderly as a woman. 
Sitting by me at night, even when quite worn out him- 
self, bathing my burning head, giving me lemonade 
when my lips were parched, and reading me just a 
verse or a short psalm morning and night. He is the 
beau-ideal of a soldier, brave asalion. He has been 
through the Cape campaign, and then in the Crimea, 
now here he is at Delhi. He is very tall, very hand- 
some, almost stern in inatters of duty, but every one 
respects and looks up to him. To me he is a perfect 





June 18th, 1857. 
“My dear Lady Stanley, 

“Your son is anxious you should hear | 
of him, as he is not able to write himself. He behaved | 
very gallantly in a skirmish on the 2nd, and received | 
two severe sword cuts. I had hira brought to my tent | 
andam glad to say he is doing very well, I hope he 
may write to you himself by the next mail, and in tlie 
mean time assure you there is no cause for anxiety now. | 
I could not have said this had I written a week ago. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 
Guy Marchmont.” | 





“Camp before Delhi, 

June 26th, 1857. | 

“My dearest Mother, | 

“ 1 know you won't be easy till you get my | 

own letter, though our Colonel wrote to you for me a | 
week ago. I ain much_-better and will try and give yon 

an account of myself. First I must describe our ground | 
to you. We are on a low line of hill looking over the 
city which is surrounded by a high, red, stone wall. 
We can see all the grand buildings inside the city. The 
red palace and their great place of worship all with 
he lite marble domes and pinnacles, some of them gilt. 
There seem quantities of trees too inside the city, it 
looks beautiful in the early mornings. Close inside 
the Cashineer Gate, of which you will read so much in 
the papers, is our Church ; it has a white marble sort of 
cupola surmounted by a light gilt cross, which, strange 
to say, has never yet been hit either by the rebels or 

by an accidental shot of our own. 
“As soon as our new Colonel joined us, I went, of | 
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| two of our privates were killed, 


| him about it. 


_as she likes about my hero. 


A 


hero, I can't. tell you what I feel towards him. The 
sort of feeling you put into me as a boy reading of 
Prince Rupert and Dundee. What a blessing it is to 
let some feelings into one’s heart without making the 
head hold a Court Martial on them first! 

“ We had another brush with the rebels to-day, and 
I hope I shall soon 
be off the sick list and at them again. I can’t tell you 
how my heart bounded when the Colonel praised me. 
As soon as I was able to think and remember, I asked 
‘You behaved very well, my boy,’ he 
said, ‘you'll make a soldier.’ For him to say that was 
worth a great deal, Write to me every mail, I may 
not get all your letters, and they are most welcome, 
Clare was always romantic, and she may rave as much 
I'll never laugh at her 
With ‘much love, 

Your affectionate son, 
Montague Stanley.” 


again. 


“Camp before Delhi, 
Sept. 15th, 1857. 
“My dearest Motlier, 

“Delhi is ours at last, but my dear 
Colonel is badly wounded. You will read all the par- 
ticulars of the storm in the papers, and I have only a 
few moments to tell you about ourselves, He turned 
his horse aside in the crowded narrow street to avoid 
trampling on a wounded rebel, when the wretch de- 
liberately took aim straight at his heart, and he fell 
back. I got up close to him only in time to blow out 
the brains of another, who wounded him badly as be 
fell. We got him to the rear, and found to our delight 
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the first ball, instead of being mortal as we feared, had 
been stopped by a little Prayer Book he had in his left 
breast pocket. He has lost his left arm, but the doctors 
hope he may do well. I was with him when his arm 
was taken off. He thought then he was wounded to 
the death, for amputations have not in general been 
successful, When it was over, he asked me for the 
Prayer Book, and whispered to me, ‘It was your 
mother’s, Montague. I loved her years ago when we 
were both young. I should not be alive now but for 
it. You ’ve her eyes and her smile, my boy.’ 

“Oh, mother! I wonder how you could have helped 
loving him too! I am quite well. Good-bye, in haste, 

M. Stanley.” 


“ Sept. 20th, 1857.” 
“My dearest Mother, 

“T was on duty the day after I wrote 
last, having left my Colonel much the same, I thought. 
About 2 o’clock Osborne came to relieve me, saying 
the Colonel was much worse and wanted me. I went 
back as fast as I could and met the surgeon near the 
tent, he told me bad symptoms had come on, and there 
was no hope. 1 would rather have scaled the city wall 
than have been told this. There was such a change 
in him. I threw off my cap and flung myself on my 
knees beside him. He put his one hand out to me and 
I clasped it in both mine. ‘ Montague,’ he said, ‘ I 
wished you to be with me, I’m going fast. The last 
enemy we must all fight, my boy. My will is m eny 
desk, send it to Lord Shirley, and my kind love to him 
and Lady Shirley.’ I could only hide my face on his 
hand, and say, ‘My dear, dear Colonel.’ The chap- 
lain came again and I was not sure if he would rather 
be alone or not, but he put his hand up through my 
curls and whispered, ‘ Don't go, my boy, you’re all I 
have to love here, stay with me to the last.’ 

“He began to wander, and except now and then I 
do n't think he was quite himself after that. I could 
do nothing but wet his lips sometimes, and fan him 
with a large feather fan, for it was awfully hot. The 
chaplain read and prayed with him, and asked him if 
he were in perfect charity with all men? My dear 
Colonel did not answer him, but turned his face to me, 
and after a moment's pause said,‘ Your father must be 
very proud of you, my boy.’ I knew then he was 
wandering, for he had never alluded to my father be- 
fore, then he said quite slowly and distinctly, ‘In per- 
fect charity with all men. Yes, now, thank God.’ 

“You can't think what a beautiful look came over 
his face after that, and he joined in part of the Lord's 
Prayer with the chaplain and me, and then seemed to 
be sleeping, the doctor came again, and said nothing 
could be done. About four a great change came over 
his face, I saw he was going,I bent down over him 
and kissed his cold cheek, my hot tears fell on his face. 
He opened his eyes—what glorious eyes they were, 
mother! but they were quite dim then, yet he knew 
me still, he smiled and said, ‘God bless you, my boy.’ 
Those were the last words he spoke. 

“T asked to watch by him all that night, and a 
dreadful night it was. The jackals and a sort of half 
wild dog that roam about all over India, howling close 


been for the sentry. And then the vultures gathering 


on the very tent. They always do in sickness or death, 
here, with their screaming cry the whole night through, 
In the morning there they were and would scarcely be 


frightened away, with their horrid yellow beaks and || 


naked throats. 

He was buried that morning. I put the little 
Prayer Book on his breast again, when I looked m 
last look on his face. The burial-ground is about half 
way between the city and the hill, there is no wall 
round it, but a thick fence several yards deep of prickly 
pear and tall aloes, and small trees with a sweet round 
yellow flower, that you have in the hot-house at home, 
And there we laid him facing the east, and his face to 
the foe. 

I have taken his sword, the one he wore every day, 
and his Bible. His dress, sword, watch, desk, books, 
&c., I have packed up to go home to Lord Shirley. I 
cut off some of his hair and will send it to Lady Shirley. 
I read somewhere, ‘ What’s like a boy’s love for some 
famous man?’ I have done things here that make 
them call me ‘dare devil.’ I would have gone through 
fire and water just to see him smile, or say, ‘ Well done, 
my boy.’ 

“T suppose, dear mother, you must have been en- 
gaged to my father before you knew he loved you, if 
you ever did know it, otherwise I cannot imagine any 
one not loving him; you will tell Lord Shirley, I can't 
write another letter. Good-bye, dearest mother, much 
love always, 

Your affectionate son, 
Montague Stanley.” 

Lady Stanley took her young soldier's letter to her 
own room. Opening it with trembling fingers, her eye 
caught the words, “ There we laid him facing the east, 
and his face to the foe.” She knew all was over. 

Kneeling where she had knelt in agony years be- 
fore she read it. “‘ Your father must be very proud of 
you, my boy.’ I knew he was wandering then, as he 
had never alluded to my father before.” She clasped 
her hands and a look almost of joy crossed her pale 
thin face. “No, no, not wandering then. A life's 
struggle, a life’s conquest. Thank God for it!” 


M. E. G. 








HELP FOR WOMEN. 


Our sisters and wives and daughters have, where the 
family is large, and a good stock of clothes is required, 
and the family exchequer is limited, a terrible amount 
of drudgery to endure. They have no time for reading, 
for attending lectures, for self-improvement. Very often 
they are denied the ordinary intercourse of society ; 
ofttimes many a mother in the middle ranks of life is 
little better than a slave. In America they manage 
these things better. Where machinery can be used, and 
human labour saved, it is always introduced. Men and 
women are as much as possible relieved of mechanical 
toil. Science can never be better applied than when it 
comes to set men and women free—free for the higher 





up tothe tent. They would have come in if it had not 





modes of life and for the nobler purposes of creation. 
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Women are under deep obligations to science ; they 
are no longer sent to the loom and the wheel as in days 
when the garments of the household were woven and 
spun. And now another step has been taken for her self- 
emancipation ; another of her wearisome and mono- 
tonous employments is gone, The solitary needle must 
pass into disuse. The Sewing Machine does all that was 
wearisome and fatiguing in the manufacture of gar- 
ments. 

The history of the Sewing Machine may be soon 
told. It was discovered in America, the country where 
labour is scarce and machinery is doubly welcome. The 
discoverer, Mr. Howe, took out a patent for the United 
States. Since that time great improvements have been 
made, and Wheeler and Wilson, whose London agency 
is 462 Oxford Street, have brought the machine to a per- 
fection which really leaves nothing to be desired. 

Prior to Mr. Howe’s invention, patented in 1846, 
all attempts to adapt machinery to sewing had proved 
abortive. His is the basis of all successful machines. 
Their differences, however, are marked and important. 
The Committee of the American Institute classified them 
according to the stitch made and the purpose to which 
the machine is to be applied, in four classes, Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th—a classification indicating the general 
order of merit and importance, Class Ist includes the 
“Lock Stitch” Machine for family use, and for manu- 
facturers in the same range of purpose and material. 
The Committee has assigned this class the highest rank, 
on account of the “ elasticity, permanence, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when done,” and 
the wide range of its application. At the head of this 
class they place the Wheeler and Wilson Machine, and 
award it the highest premium. The machine of 
Wheeler and Wilson is the most popular, Up to 1859 
they had sold no less than 38,991 machines, thus dis- 
tancing by many thousands the remaining manufac- 
turers of sewing machines, The following figures show 
the extent and increase of the sales of Sewing Machines 
for the last seven years in the United States :—1853, 
2509; 1854, 4469; 1855, 3513; 1856, 7223; 1857, 
12,713 ; 1858, 17,589 ; 1859, 46,243. Not only are the 
wants of the housekeeper met, but the Sewing Machine 
is found a necessity to, the seamstress, dressmaker, 
tailor, manufacturers of shirts, collars, cloaks, mantles, 
clothing, hats, caps, corsets, ladies’ boots, linen and silk 
goods, umbrellas, parasols, boots, shoes, harness, up- 
holstery, &c, Some of the branches of business have 
increased to gigantic proportions, In the manufacture 
of men and boys’ clothing in America it is estimated the 
machines save £15,000 on every £40,000. Annually it is 
estimated the saving effected on caps is £17,500 ; sundry 
hats, £76,000; shirt fronts, £170,000. It is calculated 
the whole saving for the United States is £42,000,000. 
It isnot unusual to find from 100 to 400 Sewing Machines 
used in a single manufactory. Mothers support families 





thereby, and young women become capitalists. Contrary | 
to the prediction of many on the first introduction of | 


Sewing Machines, the needlewomen have been greatly | 


benefited, New branches of needlework have been in- 


| 
' 
’ 


The Sewing Machine will ultimately perform the greater 
part of the sewing inthis country, as in America; and 
wise are they who, heeding the signs of the times, early 
avail themselves of its advantag 

The hygienic importance of the Sewing Machine is 
not less than its commercial, The unhealthful nature 
of ordinary needlework is proverbial. The cramped 
posture, the strain of the eyes, the derangement of the 
digestive organs and the nerves, over a monotonous 
task, have told with fearful effects upon the health and 
character of needlewomen. Le 

The efficiency of the Sewing Machine is equal to 
about ten hands. The speed varies from 500 to 2000 
stitches per minute. The actual time saved by the use 
of it has been determined by a series of experiments. 
Carefully conducted Tables are furnished by the Wheeler 
and Wilson Sewing Machine Company, giving the exact 
time required to stitch each part of a garment by hand, 
and with the Machine. Subjoined is a summary of 
several of these Tables : 


BY MACHINE, BY HAND. 


Tours. Minutes. Hours, Minutes 


Gentlemen's Shirts 1 16 14 26 
Coats seek oxy 88 16 35 
Satin Vesta . .. 1 14 7 19 
Linen Vests. . . 0 48 5 14 
Cloth Trousers . . 0 51 5 10 
Summer Trousers 0 38 2 560 
Silkk Dress . ., l 13 10 22 
Merino Dress . 1 4 8 27 
Calico Dress , 0 57 6 37 
Chemise . ... 1 1 10 Bl 
Moreen Skirt , . 0 35 7 28 
Muslin Skirt » o 30 6 | 
Drawers ; 0 28 4 6 
Night Dress, 1 7 10 2 
Silk Apron . . 0 15 4 16 
Plain Apron .. 9 9 l 26 


Seams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed with 
the best machines, at the rate of a yard a minute, and 
that too in a manner far superior to hand sewing, 
Saving of time, superiority in work, and healthfulness, 
are three strong recommendations, 

Of the various stitches made by Sewing Machines, 
that best adapted to the ordinary purposes of sewing is 
known as the “ Lock Stitch.” It is the only stitch that 
cannot be raveled, and that presents the same appear- 
ance upon each side of the seam. It is made with two 
threads, one upon each side of the fabric, and inter- 
locked in the centre. From two and one half to three 
yards of thread are required for each yard of seam. 
This is the only stitch that has commended itself 
fully to public favour, forming as it does a beautiful, 
firm, and elastic seam, 

But we have not yet described the machine. Indeed 
we know not that we can. To be understood and appre- 
ciated and admired, as it deserves to be, it must be seen, 
and we are sure that Mr. Hunting, the manager of the 
depdt in Oxford Street, will be able to explain as clearly 
to others as he did to us in what the value of the ma- 
chine consists. To work it the young lady seats her- 


self at a small table, as in the following cut, on which 


troduced, and the old ones greatly extended, resulting | 


to the operator in better remuneration, lighter and more 
healthful toil. It is not unusual to find the owner of a 


Sewing Machine earning from £20 to £30 per month, 
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the machine is placed, with her feet upon the sandal 
treadles by which it isdriven ; the fabric to be sewed is 
placed upon the cloth plate beneath, the needle to pass 
from left to right. The machine is then set in motion 
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by a gentle pressure of the feet upon the sandals. The 
motion is communicated directly by a band to the man- 





dril which drives the whole machinery. The needle, 
with the thread, passing through the eye near the point, 
from left to right, descends through the fabric, carrying 
with it the thread, forming a loop, which is gently 
taken from the right of the needle by the rotating 
hook. The rotating hook, in its revolution, enlarges 
the loop of thread, and at the same time carries 








— 


of silk or cotton keeps them united with the small, 


familiar, gentle interests of life, the continually operating 
influences of which do so much for the health of the 
character, and carry off what would otherwise be a 
dangerous accumulation of morbid sensibility. A vast 
deal of human sympathy runs along this electric lip 
stretching from the throne to the wicker-chair of the hun- 
blest sherbet and keeping high and low in a species 
of communion with their kindred beings. Methinks it - 
is a token of healthy and gentle characteristics, when 
women of high thoughts and accomplishments love to 
sew, especially as they are never more at home with 
their own hearts than while so o:cupied.” Is not this 
nice writing,reader? neverthclessneedlework is doomed, 
Wheeler and Wilson have given it a death-blow. 








GOLD HUNTING ON THE GILA. 


BY DR. 8. COMPTON SMITH. 





it around the bobbin containing the under thread, | O_p Joe Standish had a wide fame among the gold 


which is enclosed by the rotating hook, and confined in 
its place by a simple slide ring. By this method the 
upper and under threads are locked together, when the 
rise of the needle arm draws up both, making in the 
centre of the fabric a firm “ Lock Stitch,” presenting the 
same smooth appearance on both sides, and formiag a 
seam much stronger and more beautiful than can possi- 
bly be made by hand-sewing. The fabric is moved 
forward by the “ feed” under the “ clotli-plate,” and the 
stitches are easily graduated by the operator. Three 
yards of thread are a fair average for a seam. The 
bearings and friction surfaces are so constructed, that 
the propelling power required is merely nominal, and 


the wear of the parts so trifling, that machines used | 


continually in manufactories for five or six years are 
nearly as good as new. 

The machine is very sightly, and may be an orna- 
ment to a drawing-room. In time we shall hope to see 


it in every deceut house inthe land. As it is, the sooner | 
our poor half-starved seamstresses turn their hands to | 
No one | 
can regret the extinction of their trade, which has al- | 


some more profitable employment the better. 


ways been unhealthy, and always under paid. 
_ Very pretty things have been written on needle- 
work. Hawthorne tells us :— 

“There is something pleasant, and even touching— 
least, of very sweet, soft, and winning effect—in the 
peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing women from 
men. Our own sex is incapable of any such by-play 
aside from the main business of life; but women—be 


they of what earthly rank they may, however gifted | 


with intellect of genius, or endowed with awful beauty 
—have always some little handiwork ready to fill the 
tiny gap of every vacant moment. 
to the fingers of them all. A queen, no doubt, plies it 
on occasion ; the woman-poet can use it as adroitly as 
her pen ; the woman's eye that has discovered a new 
star, turns from its glory to send the polished little in- 
strument gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, or to 
darn a casual fray in her dress. And they have greatly 
the advantage of us in this respect. The slender thread 





hunters as a spinuer of yarns; and although he was 
not unfrequently suspected of stretching a point a little, 
_to make a forcible illustration, none ever doubted the 


truth of the main incidents of his stories. The follow- 
ing was considered one of his best yarns. 

“ Well, as I’ve said afore, Doc., Bill Munson and I 
was boys together in the employ of the old ‘ Rocky 
Mountain,’ and many’sthe tight spree we’ ve had on’t, out 
on the Columby, and the Yaller Stone, and way down 


on the Arkansaw—and for that ar’ matter, all over the 


| Injun country. 


“That same Bill Munson and me has knowd all 
sorts o’ times in our day; and I reckon ef that ar’ crit- 
ter they calls the ‘ elephant’ really does exist any whar, 


_he and I’s seen about as much on him as any livin’ 
humans! The last observation we had ov the beauty 


was down an the Heely, and that’s the yarn I'm goin’ 
to spin to-night. 

“Yer see, me and Bill had been down to Saint 
Vrain’s fort, at the mouth ov Cherry, on the South Fork 
of the Platte; and arter a good time on’t among the 


boys thar, we got credits for a couple packs of Injun 


| noticns, and took a fresh start for the mountains. Well, 


we trapped up along Cherry, and down Vermillion, and 


then struck over across the divide ag’in to Cherry, and 


followed up through the hill, into the South Park, and 
on to the head-waters of Arkansaw. Beaver was plentier 
then than they be in these days, and we had made up 
a good many plews, catching them in the sides of the 
hills as we went. 

“ Our luck was so good, and we was so bizzy tend- 
ing our traps, curin’ our pelts, and keeping our eyes 


| skinned for Sioux horse thieves, that cold weather came 
A needle is familiar | 


down on us afore we thought on't. I tell yer the wild 
winter winds comes down through them gulches and 
mountain-passes, cruel, and we seen by the way our 


hosses humped tharselves of a morning ‘twas about 
time we was lookin’ out for winter quarters ; so we con- 
cluded to strike northward through the Pine Hills, 
afore the snow got too deep on ‘em, and winter over in 
the Old Park, among the Utahs, where we knowed our 
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nags would live high on buffaler grass, while we could 
trade with the Injuns, and live as high on buffaler meat. 

“ Among them Utahs was an old feller they called, 
in thar lingo, ‘ Big Bison.’ This old chap traded a heap 
o’ pelts for our kickshaws ; and one day, arter all his 
plews was gone, he w ented a knife Bill had in his belt. 

“Well, says Bill, ‘ yer can hev it for just ten 
beavers.’ 

“*] haint got ‘em,’ said Big Bison. 

“*[ reckon, then,1°ll hev to keep the knife. It's 
took a heap o’ Sioux skelps, aud maybe it’ ll hev to raise 
more hair for the thievin’ dogs,’ 

“Twas a fust-rate tool, was that ‘ar knife, and when 
the old Injun heered it had took skelps, he could n't 
sleep for thinkin’ ont ; so the next mornin’ he came to 
Bill, and said he— 

“* Yer knows I aint got no more plews for yer ; but 
here’s some yaller sand I got down on the Heely. So 
ef yer’ll trade me the skalpin’ knife for it, it’s yours.’ 
So saying, Big Bison threw down a bit o’ antelope skin, 
with nigh on to a pound ov the real shiny stuff tied up 
in it. 


“< Well, I do n't care ef I do,’ said Bill, as he opened . 


the skin and seen the beautiful shinin’ grain lying thar, 
all clean and bright as a bag full o’ Saint Leroy dollars, 
I do n’t—care—ef—I—do, and he handed the knife 
to the old feller, who went off grinnin’ at the good bar- 
cin hed made, 

“Arter he’d gone, Bill haw-haw’d right out—‘I 
tell yer, Joe, it’s gold ! pure coip! and is worth at least 
two hundred and fifty dollars! That’s a pretty good day's 
work for us,—ha, old boy !’ 

“Well, arter that ar’ trade, Bill couldn’t think ov 
anything else than the ‘ yaller sand,’ and that night he 
dreamed o’ makin’ a break for the Heely, and climbing 
over hills of pure gold, and getting bogged down in 
deep snow-banks, made up of nothin’ but ‘ yaller sand ;’ 
and the fust thing he did in the mornin’ was to find 
Big Bison and pump him about the Heely, and the lo- 
cation o’ the gold diggings thar. 

“ For two or three days he and the old Injun would 
be off by tharselves; and anything Bill had in his pack 
the old chap could get now without the pelts. I never 
knowed my pardner so liberal with a redskin afore—I 
knowed he was pumpin’ him good. 

“One night, arter Bill and Big Bison had been out 
together all day in the valley, Bill came back to camp 
jest about the gladdest chap I ever didsee. Iseed him 
a good ways off; he was grinnin’ like a wild cat, and 
when he seen I was lookin’ out for him, he fetched a 
couple of the loudest kind of yells, and spurred his mus- 
tang right untocamp ; and jumping from his saddle, gin 
anothe r reg lar war-whoop that almost started the Utahs 
from thar village. 

‘It’s all right, old boy!’ said he, as he hit me a 
blow on the breast that knocked me almost inter the 
fire; ‘it’s all right, Joe! We must cache these ‘ere 
traps, cld chap, and put right out for the Heely !’ 

“*The Heely, Bill!’ said I—‘are you crazy ?— 
what's come over yer now 9° 

“‘Hip! Hip! hi! 
y! I’m arterthe gold! There's heaps on’t thar! 

Big Bison ’s told me all about it—so let's gathe rup the 
nags auml_get ready for a start! I reckon it’s better’n 





/on our dried provisions ; 





We're bound for the Heely, | 


a ee 


jines it from the north. 


trappin’ and toting pelts, anyhow ! Why, we can make 
our fortin’ in jest netime; and then this child's for Taos 
and the Mexican senorita’ ; Hip! hip! ho yal 

“ So saying, Bill stripped his ‘bie, a pitched in to 
overhauling our traps and packages scattered about the 
camp. 

“Well, the upshot on 't was, arter tradin’ with the 
Utahs for a couple packs ov dried buffaler meat, he and 
I made a ciche of everything we had, but a little pack 
o’ tradin’ kickshaws to use on the way, ef need be, and 
leaving our mustangs, all but the two we rid, and one 
for the pack, with the friendly Utahs, we took the great 
war trail leading down towards the Camanche country. 
This trail kept along to the east’ard ov the Big Moun- 
tains, so that we had good grass and water all the way, 
‘cept when we Nad to cross the spurs, which was yet 
cover'd with snow. Game was plenty, so that wo 
reached the head waters ov Canada and the Picos afore 
we ever had occasion to open one of our packs ov jerked 
meat. But when we struck westward thro’ the moun- 
tain passes, in the direction of the starvin’ Ryo Grandy, 
where buffaler is never found in the winter, and, for 
that ‘ar matter, seldom at any season, we had to feed 
and by the time we had 
reached the Mexican settlement, we had been out of 
food for nigh onto a weck, and I tell yer what, Doc., 
that ar’ was the fust time I ever knowed what it was to 
be real, right-down hungry. 

“T proposed to Bill to kill our pack hoss, and tote 
his luggage ourselves ; but he wouldn't listen to it a 
moment, he said he knowed we was close on to the Ryo 
Grandy settlement, and ef we could hold out one more 
day, on roasted lariat, we ‘d reach plenty. Well, so it 
turned out, for the same evenin’ we come suddenly up- 
on a rancho, and killed a cow to eat. That ar’ time, I 
reckon, we got a distant view ov the critter. But bym 
bye we seed more of the cussed brute, than I ever hope 
to see ag’in. 

“ We lived pretty high on the Ryo Grandy, and made 
up for lost time. But we didn’t stop long among the 
greasers, for Bill was in a high old hurry to get among 
the ‘ yaller sand'—as the old Injun called it, and was 
afraid—he said—he might be tempted to indulge too 
freely in their fiery mezcal, and so let the cat out o’ 
the bag; and one day we started up the river for a 
piece, till we had cleared the ranch, and then strack 
west'ard ag’in toward the head-waters ov the Heely. 

“We'd laid in a little stock ov what the greasers 
called panale, at the ranche. It was parched corn 
ground up with sugar and other fixin’s, and for ten 
blessed days we had nothing else to live on but this. 
But we didn’t grumble, so long as the grass held ont, 
and our critters got enough to eat; for we'd been told 
'thar war plenty buffaler on the upper Heely,—so we 
travelled on, keeping our eyes skinned for Comanch and 
Kies (Kioways), and hoping to find some kind of game, 
but we did n't see hoof-mark, nor other sign of any liv - 
ing thing, larger than horned frogs and sich varminta 

. Big Bison had directed Bill to a high bluff on the 
Heely, just whar the river takes to the mountains, and 
a little below the mouth of the San Francisco, that 
This was the very spot whar 
the Injun said he scooped the‘ yaller sand’ from the 
mud ov the river. 
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“ We had took our last drink of panale and water, 
and the same day we struck the hill, and the Heely was 
now but a* few hours off, and I began to get mighty 
rantankerous for somethin’ to eat. But not a thing was 
to be found but prickly pears, and them did n’t satisfy 
hunger. 

“ All this time, Bill stood it like a major. He did n't 
let on he was hungry at all, but 1 knowed all the time 
he suffered as much as me. 

“* Never mind, Joe,’ said he, ‘ we'll soon reach the 
Heely, and thar’s plenty fish in the stream, But ef we 
don’t catch any—why then, old fellow, we'll make 
meat ov old grizzly here. I did want to save him to 
tote the gold ; but I s’pose he'll hev to die—Hello! 
yonder ’s the Heely, by heavens! Waugh! now, my 
boy, put yer best foot forward ! "—and puttin’ whip to 
his pony, I reckon Bill forgot all about bein’ hungry ; 
for like many of these’re fellers in the diggins here, the 
thoughts ov the gold drive out everything else. But 
to tell the truth, I did n't b'lieve much about the story 
Big Bison had been stuffin’ Bill with, and always told 
him so, But he’d never listen to me about it. Well, 
we hurried down the hill toward the river, and had al- 
most reached it, when we heered one ov the savagest 
hellabaloos—and the next minnit about two hundred 
"Paches (Apaches) dashed up outen the gullies on each 
side ov us, and afore we could look about us, rattled a 
shower of arrows inter us, thick as hail-stones. Old 
grizzly put out double quick, with the packs, and his 
hide full ov arrows; and we never seen any indfe 5n 
him. My horse was chock full on ‘em too, and I hada 
couple or so inter my own carcass. But Bill and his 
horse was in a worse perdicament than me, He, poor 
fellow, had a shaft stickin’ outen his side, two in his 
thigh, and an ugly gash across his face! and the claret 
was runnin’ cruel, 

“* To the hill ag’in Joe!’ roared Bill, as he spit the 
blood outen his mouth and throat, and kickin’ his heels 
inter his mustang, led the way up the hill, towards a 
big pile ov rocks. When we reached ’em, we found the 
yelling savages close upon us, but jumpin’ from our 
nags, I gin the foremost one a dose from old killbuck, 
that sent him to kingdom come, and arter I had loaded 
up ag’in, Bill fetched a couple on ‘em with one shot,— 
then while he loaded, I gin it to another of the cussed 
devils, | 

“This made the 'Paches think we was séme, and they 
hustled outen the way as fast as theycome. They took 
cover in the gullies ag’in, and arter holdin’ a council o’ 
war, began to surround our little fort, as Bill called it. 
This gin us time to pull out the darned arrow-heads,— 
and I reckon they didn't come very pleasant nuther. 
That ar’ one in Bill's side must a gone through the ribs 
inter the holler, for it pulled mighty hard, and come out 
with the meat and bone altogether on't. Well, when 
I had cleaned Bill's carcass, he turned round, and gin 
me a goin’ over. What was cur’ us, all the time we fit 
the Injun, was, we did n't feel ‘tall hungry—fact was, we 
was too mad! 

“ We had n't more'n got rid of the darned arrows, 
when the Injuns raised another yell, and gin us another 
round ; but we watched the chances, and picked off the 
bravest on ‘em as fast as we could load and fire. Well, 


I reckon, that day we must 'a wiped out at least twenty | 








ov the varmints, and they begun to get mighty sick of 
the fun. : 

“ That night it so.happened (a thing oncommon in 
that ’ar starvin country) thar come on a big rain storm 
that driv the cusses outen the gutter, and Bill and me 
took advantage on’ t, and stole slyly outen our fort, and 
made tracks for the mountains. In course, we had lost 
our hosses ; and that night, you ’d better b’ lieve, Doc, 
wa’ n't very pleasant to us, with our bodies full oy 
wounds, and our in’ards empty as a powder horn with 
the bottom knocked out and the stopper lost. Hows’. 
ever, we’d our good rifles, and a tolerable supply of 
shootin’ doin’s, and we did n’t despair. 

“ Next morning, I was for sfrikin’ out for the Mexi- 
can settlements ag’in. But Bill said he wouldn't give 
it up so,—he ment to reach the Heely, and try his luck 
with the ‘ yaller sand, yet. He wa’ n’t goin’ to be backed 
out by the cussed 'Paches, arter we come so fur, not he! . 
He reckoned, arter a day’s rest, his wounds would per- 
mit him to travel ag’in towards the mouth of the 
Francisco. 

“¢* But, Bill, said I, ‘ old hoss! do you forget we're 
starving, and lest we do n’t want to leave our carcasses 
to the cayotes, we hev to to be movin’ whether no,’ 

“* That’s a fact, Joe,’ said he, ‘I’d almost a forgot 
that. Well, old feller, suppose you take old killbuck, 
and try to find some game here among the rocks, while 
I keep camp, and in spite of his pains and wounds, Bill 
laughed loud at the mention of camp, without an animal, 
or even a blanket atween us, to spread on the ground, 
and we without food of any kind for so long time— 
savin’ the panale. 

“ Well, I started out among the barren hills, and 
looked bright for game, as well as them blasted Paches ; 
but I seen nothin ov either. The Injuns was on a war 
trail, and I reckon, arter what we'd gi’n ’em, they was 
content not to track us, and moved off in the direction 
of the Ryo Grandy settlement. So, late in the day, I 
turned towards the spot whar I'd left poor Bill. I was 
mighty down in the mouth ; for I had n’t seen a thing, 
but three or four ov them horned frogs, and about a 
dozen locusts ; and these I was carryin’ back for our 
supper. 

“ But a fore I got in sight of the camp, I seen a smoke, 
and pretty soon arter, I smelt somethin’ that reminded 
me ov beaver tails and buffaler fleeces. I tell you, Doc., 
that ‘ar was about as nice a flaver as ever tickled this 
child’s nose. 

“* What in arth’s that ?’ said I to myself, and broke 
inter a run for the fire. 

“ Thar was Bill, roastin’ some meat on the embers, 
and eatin’ away for dear life. 

“* Hello, Bill!’ says I, ‘ made a raise, ha, old feller ?’ 

“ Bill looked round sorter comical, and pinting with 
his knife over among the rocks, answered : 

“* Plenty meat over yonder, Joe, help yerself, old 
hoss.” 

“ Well, yer better reckon I wa’ n't slow,—and draw- 
ing my scalping knife, I made for the place, and thar, 
sure enuff, was the hind quarter ov one ov them cussed 
Paches’ hosses, that we'd a wounded, and his owner had 


left him behind to die. "Twas mighty good ;—and in 


about a couple ov days Bill and I was able to make @ 
break ag’in, towards the Utah country, for we'd con- 
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cluded we'd seen enuff ov the Heely country, whar a 
wolf even would starve. Arter we'd cleared the moun- 
toins, and got onten the prairies, we found plenty ov 
buffaler. We travelled slow, fed high, and got well 
fast, and by the time we reached the South Park ag’in 
we was both cured ov our wounds, and ov gold hunt- 
ing on the Heely. 

“ But what made it harder on us, was the fact that 
that ‘ar blasted Big Bison had been selling us,—old 
chaps as we was! His gold had never seen the Heely, 
but the old split-tongue had traded for it ov some ov 
these ere Californy Digger Injuns. But I reckon he 
paid fort good. I spect Bill Munson wears that skelp 
of hizen in his leggins to this day—ef he’s livin.’” 








MONKS AT PRAYER. 


UnxpoubTEDLY, whatever may be our religious opinions 
—whether we be Catholics or Protestants—there is 
something very striking and suggestive in the sight of 
monks at prayer. A recent writer, Mr. Dicery, in his 
“Rome in 1860,” says he went to hear vespers at the 
Convent of the Santo Speco. “I should have been sorry 
to have missed the service. Through a number of wind- 
ing passages, up flights of narrow steps, and by terrace- 
ledges cut from the rock, over which I passed, and 
overhanging the river-side, I came to a vault-like chapel 
with low Saracenic arches, and quaint, old, dark re- 
cesses, and a dim, shadowy air of mystery. Round the 
candle-lighted altar, standing out brightly from amidst 
the darkness, knelt in every posture some seventy monks, 
and ever and anon the dreary nasal chanting ceased, 
and a strain of real music burst from out the hidden 
choir, rising and dying fitfully. The whole scene was 
beautiful enough ; but—what a pity there should be a 
‘but’ in everything—when you came to look on the 
scene in the light of a service, the charm passed away. 
There were plenty of performers, but no audience; the 
congregation consisted of four peasant women, two men, 
and achild in arms. The town below was crowded. 
The service was one of the chief ones in the year, but 
somehow or other the people stopped away.” Inde- 
pendently of the “ but,” however, the hour of prayer has 
its charm, as even our own Byron, in some of his best- 
known lines, confessed. The engraving we have given 
is the work of Mr. G. Thomas, and is from a drawing 
by a French master. 








GooD-NaTuRE is of daily use ; but courage is at best 
buts holiday-kind of virtue, to be seldom excrcised, and 
never but in cases of necessity. 


The full 


Love’s sweetest meanings are unspoken. 


heart knows no rhetoric of words; it resorts to the | 


pantomime of sighs and glances. 

Dox’t be too anxious to avoid a difficulty. 
sternly in the eye, and it may turn its abashed head 
away and avoid you. 


A RICHLY-DRESsED dandy is like the Colchian ram with won a provincial name. 





Look it | 
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PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS AND ORATORY. 





Ir is very clear that whatever privileges parliament 
gives up, that of speaking will be the last resigned. 
The rage for speaking becomes greater every day. 
Unfortunately, also, the ability for a certain style of po- 
pular speaking advances at the same rate. In a little 
time we may expect to find parliament sitting all the 
year round, for every member now must have his say, 
About a third of the house consists of lawyers; these’ 
men are bound to speak, else how are their merits to be 
known? Then, again, every constituency expects its 
members to shine in the house. Why should Little 
Peddlington go out of its way to return Jenkins, unless 
Jenkins lets the house know that the people of Little 
Peddlington will stand no nonsense ; that they will listen 
to no childish subterfuge nor base compromise ; that 
they are for the bill aud nothing but the bill? The 
talk of the house thus becomes interminable. As soon 
as Wishy sits down, Washy gets up. ‘True, no one 
listens; but then the reporters are in the gallery taking 
down all the wretched verbiage, and printing it next day 
for the benefit of the world. The abolition of the re- 
porters’ gallery would soon put a stop to much of par- 
liamentary oratory, and would certainly much improve 
the character of what would remain. 

One thing is very clear, that modern oratory has not 
much improved. Some attribute this to the Reform 
Bill, We don't think that is correct. The Reform Bill 
may have introduced a few bad speakers into the house, 
but there were bad speakers in the house before the 
Reform Bill was thought of, and there will be bad 
speakers in the house when the memory of the Reform 
Bill shall have passed away. We lay the blame of 
much of this feeble oratory to the reporters’ gallery. 
Before that existed, to know what was going on, mem- 
bers were obliged to be in their places. Thus at once 
a good audience was created, and the orator had but to 
speak, and was recognised at once. Now, if a man 
merely keep on his legs, that is all; the house does not 
listen. Every one knows it will be in the Times the 
next morning, and thus the house does not make the 
wretched man sit down. It is lenient and allows him 
to drone on. Any man who can commit a speech to 
memory and deliver it is a parliamentary orator now. 
If he sticks, the public does not know it. The speech 
is well reported, polished up in the process, and reads 
fluently enough. It was not so in the days of Boling- 
broke, of Pulteney and Walpole, of Pitt and Fox, of 
Brougham and Canning. The real orator then had a 
chance. He spoke to the flower of the aristocracy—of 
the landed gentry — of the universities ; and every 
gesture, and every stroke of satire and of wit, and every 
burst of passion or indignation, found a ready response. 
To be an orator then was to be everything. When Pitt 
the elder first spoke in the house, Walpole trembled, 
and considered how he could best win over the young 


cornet to his side. The same power of public speaking. 


made Pitt prime-minister, when other men have scarcely 
It lifted Burke into a cabinet. 


the golden wool—the fleece is worth more than the | It made Sheridan the companion of princes. It placed 
| Canning on the pinnacle of power. 


mutton. 
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Such an audience 
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had grown fastidious. No man could win it who was 
not great in oratory. Only the names of the few orators 
were heard ; those of the others were never mentioned. 
Now educated mediocrity has almost an equal chance 
with talent, with genius, with oratorical power. The 
press puts them all on a common level. It exalts the 
humble, it abases the proud. It does this because it 
can merely give the words—the dead carcass, not the 
living and animating soul. You miss the look, the ac- 
cent, the emphasis, the action ; all that made the speech 
what it was; all that which the real orator has, which 
the spurious one never can attain. The age now reads, 
not listens. Hence, everywhere oratory declines. The 
falling off is not merely in the House of Commons, but 
in the pulpit and at the bar. Nowhere has the orator 
the room and power he had. His day is wearing out. 
He belongs more to the past than the present or the 
future. Oratory now is of a business character. The 
house meets to discuss business details. Every day it 
becomes less an imperial senate—more a parish vestry. 

No one who has at all studied the speeches of par- 
liamentary orators, past and present, can doubt the 
change which has taken place in the character of par- 
liamentary orators. In his “ Life of Sheridan,” Moore 
very properly remarks, that “the great increase of 
public business since that orator’s time has necessarily 
made a considerable change in this respect. Not only 
has the time of the legislature become too precious to 
be wasted, but even the graces with which true oratory 
surrounds her statements are but impatiently borne 
where the statement itself is the primary and pressing 
object of the hearer.” The great men of other days 
would have to alter their style now. No man can fight 
against the taste and sense of the house. Sheridan’s 
first style was very bad, and he had to alter. In our 
own times we have seen Disraeli do the same. Men 
who have gone into the house late, too old to learn the 
true parliamentary style, have thus often failed, though 
they may have acquired considerable reputation out of 
doors. There are some who lay much stress upon the 
favourite beverages of parliamentary orators. We 
believe, however, this has very little to do with the 
question ; though Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the 
Chief Justices,” does suggest that there might be a curi- 
ous chapter in a treatise “ De CLaAris Orarorisus,” on 
the mode of their preparing themselves physically. 


Sheridan could not speak without a pint of brandy ; | 


and a celebrated speech iu the House of Lords is said 
to have been inspired by mulled port. One of the 


ful and imaginative’ after eating a pound of cold roast 
beef and drinking a quart of small beer; while it is a 
well-known fact, that the finest speech of the younger 
Pitt was delivered immediately after a fit of vomiting. 
Some recommended tea ; some, camphor julep ; and 
one oratur, that he may electrify his audience, as often 
as he is going to speak, repairs to the Polytechnic, and 
receives several shocks from a Leyden jar. We live 
now in an age of temperance. Orators drink more 
seltzer water and less fiery port. This may in some 
degree account for the dry business. tone which pre- 
vails in the house. If parliament be a place of business, 
it may be thought, after all, that the modern style is 
bettgr fitted for it than the style of our great orators, 
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quence. It everywhere gave an impulse to the human 
. : . | 
greatest orators in the House of Commons is most power- | 
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modelled upen those of Greece and Rome. Public 
speaking among the ancients, says Lord Brougham, in 
his “ Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients,” 
bore a more important share in the conduct of affai 
and filled a larger space in the eyes of the people, than 
it does now, or indeed ever can again. Another engine 
has been invented for working upon the popular mind, 
—whether to instruct, to persuade, or to please—an 
engine, too, of which the powers are not limited either 
in time or in space. The people are now addressed 
through the press ; and all persons whatsoever, as well 
as those whom the bounds of a public assembly can 
contain, are thus brought in contact with the teacher, 
the statesman, and the panegyrist. The orator of old 
was the parliamentary debater, the speaker at public 
meetings, the preacher, the newspaper, the published 
sermon, the pamphlet— all in one. Any attempt to 
combine so many functions in the person of a speaker 
would be monstrous in the present House of Com- 
mons. But it is no proof that oratory has declined, 
simply to state that speeches are less classical now than 
they were in the days of Pitt and Fox. It is said that 
the Reform Bill, by introducing more uneducated men 
into tle house, has lowered the character of its oratory. 
The remark we have extracted from Mr. Moore shows 
that the same complaint was made before Reform had 
become a fact. The real truth is, more business is done 
in the house now than was ever done before, and hence 
the speaking in the house is of a more business character 
than it ever was. 

Oratory is old as the hills. It has been a power 
since tiine was young. In Greece and Rome it meant 
fame, riches, and rank. There was an Asiatic style of 
oratory introduced, seemingly by Mark Antony, into 
Rome. Plutarch tells us, “‘ He (Antony) adopted what 
was called the Asiatic style of oratory, which flourished 
most at that time, and bore a great resemblance to 
his mode of life, which was boastful and swaggering, 
and full of empty pride and irregular aspirations after 
distinction.” The Romans had a good idea of oratory. 
Cicero used to say of the orators who bawled aloud, 
that because of their weakness they had recourse to 
shouting, like brave men leaping on horses. “Cato’s 
speech,” says Plutarch, “ contained nothing juvenile or 
artificial, but it was straightforward, full to overflowing, 
and rough, at Rome.” Creson gota brilliant popularity 
by aiding at trials with his eloquence. 

The era of the Reformation was favourable to elo- 


mind and taught men to speak. Unfortunately, we 
have but the faintest records of that distant day. Eras- 
mus, however, was a friend of More, and he has left his 
testimony to that great statesman’s powers. Speaking 
of Sir Thomas More, Erasmus says :—“ His eloquent 
tongue so well seconds his fertile invention, that no 
one speaks better when suddenly called forth. His at- 
tention never languishes ; his mind is aiways before 
his words ; his memory has all his stock so turned into 
ready money, that without hesitation or delay it gives 
out whatever the time and the case may require.” 
When Py1a led the house, the true tones of the orator 
were also heard. The speeches of the noble-hearted 
Eliot also do credit to his fame, Of one that has come 
down to us, no less a critic than Hazlitt says :—* There 
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is no affectation of wit in it—no studied ornament— 
no display of fancied superiority ; the speaker's whole 
heart and soul are in the subject—he is full of it—his 
mind seems, as it were, to surround and penetrate every 
part of it—nothing diverts him from his purpose, or 
interrupts the course of his reasoning.” Some slight 
notion of the great Bacon's parliamentary success has 
been preserved by one of the most competent judges of 
that age :—“ There happened in my time,” says Ben 
Jonson, “ one noble speaker, who was full of gravity in 
his speaking. His language, where he could spare or 
pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever 
spoke more neatly, more precisely, more weightily, or 
suffered jess emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own 
graces. His hearers could not cough or look aside 
from him without loss. He commanded where he 
spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at his de- 
votion. No man had their affections more in his power. 
The fear of every man who heard him was lest he 
should make an end.” S§till, however, much of this 
oratory was rough and rude, interspersed with more 
scriptural allusions and classical conceits than would 
suit the refined taste of the present age. Yet some 
fine things were said by the Eliots and Hampdens and 
Martens, whose names figure in the annals of those days. 

Surely also we must not forget the orator whose 
maiden speech was of the flat Popery preached at St. 
Paul’s Cross by Dr. Alabaster, and of whom Sir Philip 
Warwick wrote thus :—“I came one morning into the 
house well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking 
(whom I knew not), very ordinary apparelled, for it was 
a plain cloth suit which seemed to have been made by 
an ill country tailor; his linen was plain and not very 
clean, and I remember a speck or two of blood upon 
his little band, which was not much larger than his 
collar; his hat was without a hatband ; his stature was 
of a good size ; his sword stuck close to his side; his 
countenance swoln and reddish, his voice sharp and un- 
tunable, and his eloquence full of fervour.” We need 
not add, that this man with the swoln and reddish 
countenance and the sharp and untunable voice, was 
Oliver Cromwell, who spoke to some purpose at a later 
day. In the next age the plotting and restless Shaftes- 
bury seems to have borne away the palm. But, after 
all, we have to pass a long period before we reach 
oratory in the highest acceptation of the term, which 
seems to have come to us from the accomplished and 
versatile St. John. Yet of his specches we have no 
records whatever. All that we know is, that the bitter 
Dean of St. Patrick—who hated everybody and every- 
thing, and who cursed the day of his birth—speaks of 
him in the highest terms, speaks of him as producing 
oratorical effects unequalled in his times. We know 
that that opinion was the general opinion of the age. 
We know that the younger Pitt, when discussing with 
some friends as to what he would wish, supposing it 
possible to resthbre what was wished, said, while one 
remarked that he should prefer one of the lost orations 
of Demosthenes, and another wished for the lost books 
of Livy, another for a Latin tragedy, that for his part, 
he should prefer a lost speech of Bolingbroke. With 
Bolingbroke the list of lost orations is closed. From 
his time we have records of the parliamentary debates, 
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at first very obseure and very imperfoct, but gradually 
becoming more copious and correct, tili in our time ro- 
porting has arrived at such a pitch, that we have every- 
thing that ean be given—all but the tone and figure, 
which, alas! no reporter can ever give, 

First in our list, then, stands the well-known name 
of Walpole. He was the first prime minister who sat 
in the House of Commons, where for years he reigned 
supreme. Walpole, who took his seat for Castle Rising, 
excited by the fame his ancient rival Bolingbroke had 
acquired, was not long before he made his début as a 
debater. The subject he spoke on is not known. “ At 
the same time,” says Coxe, “another member made a 
studied speech, which was much admired. At the end 
of the debate, some persons casting ridicule on Walpole 
as an indifferent speaker, and expressing their approba- 
tion of the maiden speech made by the other member, 
Arthur Mainwaring, who was present, observed in reply : 
‘You may applaud the one and ridicule the other as 
much as you please; but depend upon it, that the spruce 
gentleman who made the set speech never will improve, 
and that Walpole will, in time, make an excellent de- 
bater.’” The prophecy was correct. Walpole grew to 
be the greatest man in that house. That Walpole de- 
spised all affectation and all refinement, all the resources 
of the oratorical art beyond its great origin and fountain 
—strong sense, clear ideas, anxious devotion to the 
subject in view, carrying the audience along with the 
speaker—may well be supposed from the manly and 
plain, the homely and somewhat coarse character of his 
understanding. Eminently a man of business, he came 
down to parliament to do the business of the country ; 
and he did it. He excelled in lucid statement, whether 
of an argument or of facts; he met his antagonist fear- 
lessly, and went through every part of the question ; he 
was abundantly ready at reply and retort ; he con- 
stantly preserved his temper—was even good-natured 
and gay in the midst of all his difficulties,—and pos- 
sessed his constitutional good humour, with his un- 
varied presence of mind, in the thickest fire of the 
debate. He was a lively speaker, and was a constant 
favourite with the house, which it was his vocation to 
lead. We cannot judge of his speeches from the scanty 
records that have come down to us. This is especially 
true of that celebrated one which eventually drove Bol- 
ingbroke abroad. Some of his speeches remain dis- 
tinguished by a highly ornamental and figurative 
manner,-as where, in his speech on the Peerage Bill, he 
spoke of the ancients having erected the temple of 
Honour behind the temple of Virtue, to show by what 
avenues it must be approached ; whereas, we were 
called upon to provide, that its only avenue should be, 
an obscure family pedigree, or the winding-sheet of 
some worthless ancestor. Some idea of his more ani- 
mated efforts may be formed from the admirable ex- 
ordium of his speech in reply to Sandys :—* Whatever 
is the conduct of England, I am equally arraigned. If 
we maintain ourselves in peace, and seek no share in 
foreign transactions, we are reproached with tameness 
and pusillanimity. If we interfere in disputes, we are 
called Don Quixotes, and dupes of all the world. “If 
we give guarantees, it is asked why the nation is 


r wantonly burdened. If guarantees are declined, we are 


reproached with having no allies.” 
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on confidence in ministers, in 1796, is wellknown. He questions. They withdrew after a short conference, and 
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The Opposition had some powerful men in it. Pul- 
teney, Windham, Shippen, Sandys, were all men of 
weight; but not orators in the highest acceptation of 
this term. 

A greater man than Walpole was, however, to ap- 
pear upon the stage. “We must muzzle that.terrible 
cornet of horse,” said Walpole, when for the first time 
the tones of the elder Pitt rang through the house. 
That terrible cornet was not, however, to be muzzled at 
that time. His figure, when he first appeared in par- 
liament, was strikingly graceful and commanding, his 
features high and noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, 
even when it sank to a whisper, was heard to the re- 
motest benches; and when he strained it to its full ex- 
tent the sound rose like the swell of an organ of a great 
cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and was heard 
through lobbies and down staircases to the Court of 
Requests and the precincts of Westminster Hall. He 
cultivated all these eminent advantages with the most 
assiduous care. His action is described by a very ma- 
lignant observer as equal to that of Garrick. His play 
of countenance was wonderful; he frequently discon- 
certed a hostile orator by a single glance of indignation 
or scorn. Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the 
thrilling aside, was perfectly at his command. His 
power was boundless. It is related that once, in the 
House of Commons, he began a speech with these words, 
-—“ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” and then observing a smile to 
pervade the audience, he smiled, looked fiercely round, 
and in a loud and angry voice pronounced the word 
“sugar” again three times, and having thus subdued 
the house, he turned round and disdainfully asked,— 
“Who will laugh at sugar now?” He was the father 
of long speeches. Lord Brougham says, “ He was any- 
thing rather than a concise or short speaker—he was 
prolix in the whole texture of his discourse, and he was 
certainly the first who introduced into our senate the 
practice adopted in the American war by Burke, and 
continued by others, of long speeches—speeches of two 
and three hours, by which oratory las gained little and 
business less.” Unlike Demosthenes, of whom Plutarch 
tells us, that he would never speak off-hand, however 
often called up in public assemblies—Lord Chatham 
was essentially an off-hand speaker. Whenever he pre- 
pared a speech it was a complete failure. “No man,” 
says a critic, who had often heard him, “ ever knew so 
little what he was goingtosay.” Yet his hits were most 
felicitous. 
We give afew. His remark during the debate 
said their characters were fair enough, and he was al- 
ways glad to sec such persons engaged in the public 
service ; but, turning to them with a smile, very cour- 
teous, but not very respectful, he said, “ Confide in you ? 
Oh, no—you must pardon me, gentlemen—youth is tlie 
season of incredulity—confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in an aged bosom.” Some one having spoken | 
of the obstinacy of America, and said that she was almost | 
in open rebellion, Mr. Pitt exclaimed, “I rejoice that 
America has resisted. Three millions of people, so dead 
to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to let them- | 
selves be made slaves, would have been fit instruments | 
to make slaves of all the rest.” His indignant and con- 
temptuous answer to the minister's boast of driving the | 
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Americans before the army—* I might just as well think 
of driving them before me with this crutch,”—is wel] 
known. Perhaps the most celebrated passage of his 
speeches is his allusion to the maxim of English law, 
that every man’s house is his castle: “‘ The honest man 
may in his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of the 
Crown. It may be frail—its roof may shake—the wind 


may enter—but the king of England cannot enter! all 
his force dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 
ment.” | 

Next in position to the elder Pitt is Charles James Fox, 
“ Fox,” said old Sam Johnson, “is a most extraordinary 
man: here isaman” (describing him in terms which Bos- 
well was afraid to give)“ who has divided the kingdom 
with Cesar ; so that it was a doubt whether the nation 
should be ruled by the sceptre of George IIL, or the 
tongue of Fox.” Gibbon says, Fox discovered powers 
for regular debate which neither his friends hoped nor 
his enemies dreaded. His force as a professed orator 
was conspicuously displayed in Westminster Hall on 
the trial of Warren Hastings; but the triumph of his 
talents is to be found in those masterly replies to his 
antagonists, in which cutting sarcasm, logical acuteness, 
and metaphysical subtilty, were so combined as to sur- 
pass all that modern experience had witnessed. John- 
son was his bitter foe, and yet Johnson was compelled 
to speak of him in the terms we have quoted. Wenext 
give the testimony of a friend: “ Fox, as an orator,” 
said Godwin, “seemed to come immediately from the 
forming hand of nature. His eloquence was as impe- 
tuous as the current of the river Rhine. Nothing could 
arrest its course. Though on all great occasions he was 
throughout energetic, yet it was by sudden flashes and 
emanations that he electrified the heart and shot through 
the blood of his hearers. I have seen his countenance 
brighten up with more than mortal ardour and good- 
ness. I have been present when his voice has been suf- 


tears.” The following anecdote will set the intuitive 
quickness of Mr. Fox's parts in a strong light. On the 
day of the debate on the Test and Corporation Acts, Dr. 
Rees waited on Mr. Fox, with a deputation, to engage 
his support in their cause. He received them cour- 
teously, but though a friend to religious liberty, was 
evidently unacquainted with the strong points and prin- 





| 
Lord Brougham has preserved several of | 


cipal bearings of their peculiar case. He listened atten- 
tively to their exposition, and with an eye that looked 


them through and through, put four or five searching 


as they walked up St. James’s Street, Mr. Fox passed 
them, booted, as if going to take air and exercise. From 
the gallery they saw hiin enter the house with whip in 
hand, as if just dismounted. When he rose to speak, he 
displayed such a mastery of his subject, his arguments 


_and illustrations were so various, his views so profound 


and statesman-like, that a stranger must have imagined 
the question at issue, between the high church party 
and the dissenters, to have been the main subject of his 
study. Fox's test of a speech was, “Does it read well?” 
If so, it was a bad speech. Unfortunately this is the 
case ; and, unfortunately, no man suffered in this respect 
more than Fox himself. We have his speeches to read; 


they seem to us, comparatively speaking, poor. We are 
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may blow through it—the storm may enter—the rain © 


focated with the sudden bursting forth of a flood of 
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not fascinated ‘with them as we are with those of Burke. 
We miss all that made those speeches a terror to his 
foes when they were delivered in a crowded and ad- 
miring house. “To speak of him justly as an orator,” 
says Sir James Mackintosh, “ would require a long es- 
say. Everywhere natural, he carried into public some- 
thing of that simple and negligent exterior which 
belonged to him in private. When he began to speak, 
a common observer might have thought him awkward, 
and even a consummate judge could only have been 
struck with the exquisite justness of his ideas and the 
transparent simplicity of his manners. But no sooner 
had he spoken for some time than he was changed into 
another being. He forgot himself and everything 
around him. He thought only of his subject. His ge- 


nius warmed and kindled as he went on. He darted fire | 


into his audience. Torrents of impetuous and irresisti- 
ble eloquence swept along their feelings and convictions. 
He certainly possessed above all moderns that union of 
reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which formed the 
prince of orators. He was the most Demosthenian 
speaker since the days of Demosthenes.” ‘‘I knew him,” 
says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet, written after their un- 
happy difference, “when he was nineteen, since which 
time he has risen by slow degrees to be the most bril- 
liant and accomplished debater the world ever saw.” 

With one other great name we close this chapter— 
William Pitt. The heaven-born minister, as his ad- 
mirers deemed him, had great advantages over his 
rivals, Fox, Sheridan, and Burke. While Fox was 
remarkably deficient in all the external qualities of 
oratory, Pitt was amply endowed by nature with a 
dignity which seemed to verify the statement of one of 
his friends, that he was born to be a minister. Like 
his illustrious relative, the immortal Chatham, his man- 
ner was as powerful as his tongue. When Erskine 
made his maiden speech, Pitt's coolness was too much 
for him, and the barrister broke down. Pitt, it is said, 
took a slieet of paper and a pen when Erskine rose, as 
if he expected to find in the latter a formidable foe. For 
the first few minutes he was all attention ; in a short 
time his attentive air vanished, he threw down the 
pen and paper with a scornful smile, and shortly after 
left the house. Poor Erskine was unnerved by such 
treatment.* 

Pitt's début, in 1781, was very happy. As the son 
of the great Chatham, much was expected ; and the 
young orator of twenty-two was equal to the occasion. 
In the progress of his speech, Sir W. Wraxall tells us, 
he gave vent to a kind of witticism in which he did 
hot often indulge afterwards, but which derived its 
strength from a pride of manner and spirit that never 
quitted him, Lord Stanhope tells us, Lord George 
Germaine had taken occasion two days before to de- 
clare that, be the consequences what they might, he 


would never consent to sign the independence of the | 


colonies. Lord North, on the contrary, had shown 
strong symptoms of yielding. 
with much force against these discordant counsels at 
60 perilous a juncture, when the two ministers whom 
he arraigned drew close and began to whisper, while 
Mr. Welbore Ellis, a grey-haired placeman, of diminu- 


| in the Blank Institute. 


Pitt paused in his argument, and glancing at the group 
exclaimed, “I will wait until the unanimity is a little 
better restored. Iwill wait until the Nestor of the 
Treasury has reconciled the difference between the 
Agamemnon and the Achilles of the American war.” 
The effect was electric; even the haughty and super- 
cilious Lord George was cowed, and both he and Ellis 
sat down in confusion and became silent. As a speak- 
er, Pitt possessed extraordinary powers. He was clear, 
fluent, and singularly correct in his diction, unimpas- 
sioned, and seldom rising into flights of eloquence. 
His argumentative powers were of a high order, and 
the clearness and precision of his mind fitted him ad- 
mirably for those minute financial statements which 
formed an important part of his official duties. His 
voice, though wanting in variety, was sonorous and 
impressive in an extraordinary degree; his action, 


‘though awkward and ungainly at first sight, was not 


unpleasing or unsuited to his discourse. If we doubt 
whether he was “the pilot who weathered the storm,” 
we must all admit that he had the coolness and nerve 
requisite in the nation's pilot in those times of difficulty, 
of danger, and distress, “Pitt,” said Mr. Windham, 
“vould speak a king’s speech off-hand.” As an orator, 
he deserves far higher praise. Lord Brougham thus 
describes him :— 


(To be continued.) 








A JILTED LOVER'S STORY. 





Wuen I was a young man I was professor of languages 
One of our lady teachers was 
an interesting young person, very intelligent and at- 
tractive. She and I made each other's acquaintance, 
and (I may as well admit it first as last) we became 
very warmly attached. 

The duties of Miss Hanson, for so I will call the 
young lady, had become very onerous,—altogether too 
much so for her delicate frame ; and I, pained to seo 
one who was so dear to me labouring beyond her 





Pitt was inveighing | 


strength, looked about to see if something better could 
not be obtained for her. Gladly would I at once have 
| made her my wife, and thus have obviated the neces- 
sity of her earning her own support ; but in the then 
| state of my finances such a thing was not to be thought 

of. And so, not being able to do as I would, I tried to 
_do what I could, and success attended my efforts. 

A wealthy gentleman of my acquaintance, who had 
several young children, wanting a first-class governess 
for them, I eagerly proposed Miss Hanson, and her ex- 
amination proving satisfactory, she was duly installed 
in her new situation. She found it to be easy, pleasant, 
and profitable, and my mind being set at rest regarding 
her, I now turned my attention exclusively to the duties 
of my profession, resolved to postpone for a year or two 
| the pleasant duties of courtship. 1 judged that we 
' would be both better fitted for the faithful discharge 
| of our engagements—seeing each other but seldom— 

than we should otherwise be. To be sure, it would have 


| 


tive size, the butt of Junius, under the by-name of | pleased me well to have received frequent letters from 


Grildrig, bent down his tiny head between them. Here 





| my esteemed Clara; but as she expressed herself very 
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much averse to letter writing, I would not require her 
to distress herself for my sake. 

' Several months after Miss Hanson entered upon her 
work as governess, the eldest son of her employer came 
home, a graduate from college. He admired Miss Han- 
son from the first moment that he beheld her, and it was 
not long before he made her aware of the fact. He was 
pressing in his suit, he was wealthy, he was present 
with her, and my lady love transferred her affections 
and her engagement to him. ‘The employer, discover- 
ing what was taking place, was enraged at his son's 
folly, and at the lady’s presumption, as he termed it, and 


would listen to nothing but an utter abandonment of 


the engagement. He turned the young lady away, and 
she proceeded to New York in search of another situa- 
tion. She had entered into arrangements to teach for 
six months—lI do not remember where—when her lover 
suddenly appeared before her, and insisted upon a pri- 
vate and immediate marriage. 

She consented, and after the ceremony the bride- 


groom went his way, and the bride hers, for the term of 


six months. At the expiration of that time they again 
met, and proceeded to the city of Detroit to reside. 

All this time no spirit whispered in my ear of dan- 
ger or trouble. Calmly I laboured on, only now and 
then pausing to think contentedly of my Clara, and to 
feel renewed satisfaction that she was so well placed. 
But suddenly I heard of her conduct—of all except her 
marriage—and of course she was lost to me as much as 
though I had known her to be wedded. YF cSulf not 
overlook such deceit and heartlessness. 

Five years rolled away, and on a wild, stormy night 
I arrived at Detroit. Feeling very much fatigued, I 
asked to be shown at once to my room in the hotel. 
Hardly had I been left alone when some one knocked 
on the door next to mine. 

“ Who's there?” said a woman’s voice. 

“Father,” was the reply, “Mrs. Jenkins is below, 
and wishes to see you. I told her that you were not 
very well and had retired ; but she will take no denial.” 

“Then she must come up here, Pa ; we can never 
dress again and go down to her.” 

“Let mesee, what was Mrs. Jenkins’ maiden name?” 
asked one of the voices in the next room, whea the fa- 
ther had withdrawn. 

Hitherto I had been sitting in contemplative mood 
before my fire, hearing because I could’ not help it, the 
partition being so very thin. 

“Why, she was Clara Hanson; don’t you know ? 
she was our school-mate in Boston years ago.” 


You may judge that there was a very sudden and 


I started so that 
I hit my head against the corner of the mantel-piece, 


violent alteration in my state of mind. 


and came near rolling into the fire. 


In breathless expectation I awaited the coming of 
She had really married Jenkins then— 


the visitor. 


that was the name of my friend. Presently that well- 
remembered step drew near. There was a noisy meet- 
ing, much laughter, many questions, many fervent ex- 
pressions of affection, of delight at being once more 
together. 

* But, come now, let us hear each other's adven- 
tures,” said Clara; and when her friends had related 
theirs she began to talk of hers. 








Reader, can you imagine my feelings as I heard that — 
woman tell what I have already told, and much more? 
I heard all-as if in a dream, yet I knew that it was 
reality—as real as anything can be in this unreal world, 
Presently I rose, and stealing softly into the hall, laid 
just before the door of the room where Clara was one of | 
my cards, and in excited silence waited the result. It 
was what I had reckoned on. Mrs. Jenkins saw it in- 
stantly as she stepped from her friends’ room. 

“Some one has dropped a note,” I heard her say, 
I heard her move towards the light—then she gave a 
little shriek, and rushed: back to her friends. 

“Oh! Mr. — has been here. He must have seen 
me come in and followed me. What shall I do?” 

“Who is Mr.—? You did not mention him. Why 
do you fear him ?” asked the friends. 

“Oh, he was an old beau of mine,” said Clara, and I 
would not meet hita for the world.” 

“Why, how many beaux did you have?” was the 
laughing inquiry. 

“T had a great many, and I was engaged to four other 
men when I married Mr. Jenkins. Mr. — was the fourth 
one.” 

Ever since that night in the Detroit Hotel I have 
been firmly established in the opinion that not the 
Jews alone were watched over by a particular pro- 
vidence. 








THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 





In England, the building trade is harassed, and its pros- 
perity impeded, by another strike. At a recent meeting 
of the bricklayers and others engaged in the building 
trade, at St. James’s Music Hall, London, Mr. G. Potter 
assured his hearers that a great gulf was opening be- 
tween the masters and the workmen, which might cause 
the workmen inuch suffering, but which would bury 
the fortunes of some of the master-builders in dust and 
ashes. For ourselves, we fail to see the necessity of 
such a gulf being opened atall. Masters and men have 
a mutual interest. Many of the latter—by steady in- 





dustry, and good fortune, and talent, lift themselves up 
into the former class. What is for the benefit of the 
one is for the benefit of the other. IIl-will between 
them is suicidal. It is no advantage to the workman 
starving for want of work that he has driven his master 
into the Bankruptcy Court, and has turned into a myth 
one or other of the great building firms of the metropolis, 
whose names are honourably known far and near. It 
is no advantage to the master to see his capital unpro- 
fitable, and to watch the gradual transformation of some 
of the noblest workmen the world has ever seen into 
wretched paupers. Surely, there must be some way of 
bridging over the gulf which Mr. Potter has the wicked- 

ness to look forward to with such glee. We, as part 
of the general public, are deeply interested in the mat- 
ter. We have a direct interest in the industry of the 
operative, and in the successful employment of the 
wealth, and talent, and energy of the capitalist. We 
have had experience of strikes, and have seen the want, 

and misery, and suffering they inflict on all around ; all 





} classes st iffe r—the butcher, and the baker, and the show 
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maker, and the shopkeeper, and the dealer in cheap 
literature suffer—the producers of the article they sell 
suffer, the workmen they employ suffer, but chiefly the 
sharpest pressure of all is borne by the poor wives and 
helpless children of the men engaged in the strike, and 
they, perhaps, are driven into the strike by the orders 
of a committee, of whom individually they have no 
knowledge, and whose dictation they would scorn and 
reject, if left to themselves. At the present time only, 
at Messrs. Lucas’s, Messrs. Kelk’s, Sir Morton Peto’s, and 
Messrs. Smith's, are out on strike, but if the delegates 
from the Trades’ Unions refuse the liberal terms offered, 
the masters will make common cause and close their 
yards, It appears the men are agitating for nine hours’ 
work—a thing in the building trade utterly impossible, 
considering how much time is lost at certain states of 
the weather. Messrs. Lucas, to meet this agitation, and 
to destroy it, proposed, on and after the 2nd of March, 
the following alterations. In a circular addressed to 
the men, they say :—“ The present rate of wages in 
London for a skilled mechanic is 33s. per week of 584 
hours, or about 63d, per hour; and for a labourer 20s. 
per week, of 585 hours, or about 4d. perhour. We now 
propose paying skilled mechanics in London 7d. per 
hour, being an increase of wages at the rate of 1s. 1}d. 
per week, and labourers 43d. per hour, being an increase 
of wages at the rate of 83d. per week. This arrange- 
ment of payment by the hour will enable every man 
employed by us to work any number of hours he may 
think proper, being paid for the time he actually works 
in accordance with the above increased rates.” When 
we state that by the arrangement on the contracts, now 
in hand, Messrs. Lucas and Kelk entailed on themselves 
a loss of nearly £14,000, the public must think that the 
terms offered were not very unfair ; but the men want 
nine hours’ work, Just as well might the agricultural 
labourers, in the very middle of harvest, when every 
moment is precious, refuse to work more than nine 
hours. 


crop, and famine might be the result. 


Co., tell us, they want more time for intellectual im- 
provement. Many of them have far more time than 
any other class of labourers. 
men, and literary men have to work much harder: in 


winter time, when building operations are stopped, | 
surely the men have plenty of time for intellectual im- | 
If the Trades’ Unions gain their end, there | 


provement, 
will be little intellectual improvement ; for, if the in- 


telligent man is merely permitted to earn the same | 
One after another these various branches.of industry 


amount as his lazy and stupid fellow-workman, the one 


will very speedily be reduced to the level of the other. | 
It was a refinement of Neapolitan cruelty to chain a | 


gentleman charged with no crime, but merely guilty of 
wishing to see Italy free, to a murderer. The Trades’ 


Union leaders have taken a leaf out of the same book— 


they chain together the living and the dead—the man 
who has the desire and capacity to rise in the world, 
and him whose only aim is most easily to gain his day’s 
wages. The Trades’ Unions call this protection ; but, 
like all other protection, it is a protection to sloth and 
stupidity, at the expense of industry and intellect. 

An article on strikes‘has just been reprinted by Dr. 
Smiles from the “Quarterly Review.” We give a few 








If they did, the farmer would possibly lose his | 
The workinen | 
tell us, or rather their masters, Messrs. G. Potter and | 


Clergymen, and medical | 


extracts. It appears even those strikes in which the 
workmen have gained an apparent success have in- 
flicted eventual injury. The workmen may perhaps’ 
get all their terms granted, but if they are not in har- 
mony with the conditions of supply and demand, they 
cannot, and will not, be maintained ;— 

“ An advance may have been conceded on occasions, 
in order to complete existing contracts, but no sooner 
have these been fulfilled than a reduction takes place, 
and wages fall back to their former standard, if not 
below it. In other cases, increased wages have induced 
new hands to enter the trade, until the competition of 
numbers speedily brought back wages to their natural 
level. Strikes, too, as we have seen, oblige the masters 
to introduce fresh workmen, so that the old hands 
have a difficulty in again finding employment. Dur- 
ing the Ashton turn-out, in 1825, some 300 new men 
were instructed in cotton-spinning, and the result was 
a reduction in the rate of wages after the strike had 
ceased, on account of the superabundance of operatives 
in the trade. The shipwrights of Liverpool struck 
for an advance, and after standing idle 21 weeks they 
turned in again at five per cent. reduction on their 
previous wages. The hatters of London struck for an 
advance of one shilling per dozen hats, but eventually 
went back to work at a shilling decrease, instead of 
the shilling additional which they had forfeited nearly 
a third of a year’s earnings to gain. The journeymen 
tailors of London struck in 1834 for an advance of 
wages and a reduction in the hours of labour. Thir- 
teen thousand men remained out of work for several 
months; they sacrificed about £100,000 in wages 
alone, and, after enduring great privations and being 
reduced to utter destitution, went back to work at the 
masters’ terms, and subscribed a declaration by which 
they renounced all further support of unions. During 
the strike many women had been introduced into the 
trade, and the system of wholesale slopwork was then 
adopted, which eventually led to a serious depreciation 
in tailors’ wages.” 

The Irish strikes have been almost uniformly “ sue- 


| cessful” in the popular sense, but the victories of the 


workmen have been more disastrous than defeats. Tho 
misguided artisans thought they were wrestling with 
the masters. They did not see that both they and the 
masters were under the sway of eternal laws, with 
which it would be as useless to quarrel as with the law 
of gravitation. 

“Dublin was formerly the seat of numerous exten- 
sive and highly-prosperous manufactures and trades. 


were ruined by strikes. Flannel, silk, lace, gloves, 
almost ceased to be manufactured, and the best Irish 
workmen migrated to England and Scotland. The 
wretched and poverty-stricken ‘ Liberties’ of Dublin 
—untroubled by machinery and capital, but infested 
with pauperism in its most revolting forms—atill 
testify to the ruin inflicted on the trade of Ireland by 
the combinations of her operatives. O'Connell him- 
self admitted that Trades’ Unions had wronght more 
evil to Ireland than even absenteeism and Saxon 


| maladministration, 


“The monopoly and restrictions enforced by the 
Dublin unionists were most rigid; but, as usual, their 
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heaviest pressure was upon the working people outside 
their combinations, who were sacrificed without mercy. 
Unskilled labour was paid as low as 6d. a-day in the 
very shops in which the unionists were striving to keep 
up their own wages at an unnatural rate. They pre- 
scribed a minimum rate of wages for themselves, so 
that the worst workman should receive the same as 
the best. They left little or no choice to the employers 
in the selection of their men ; and the master in want 
of an additional hand had to go to the Trades’ Union 
and take the person who stood first on their register. 
Knobsticks, or non-unionists, were rigidly excluded ; 
and if any unprivileged man ventured to work at any 
union trade, it was at the peril of his life. Indeed, 
several poor wretches were assassinated at the expense 
ofthe unions, and the murderers remained undiscovered. 

“No organisation could have been more perfect ; 
and its result was ruin. The shipwrights and sawyers 
carried every point with their masters; and in the 
course of a few years there was not a single master- 
shipwright in Dublin. If vessels frequenting the port 
required repairs, they were merely cobbled up so as to 
insure their safety across the Channel to Belfast or 
Liverpool. The Dublin iron manufacture was destroy- 
ed in the same way. Mr. Robinson, an ironmaster, 
was prohibited by his men from using a machine whicli 
he had invented to meet the competition of English- 
made nails ; and the trade in consequence left Dublin, 
never to return. Another manufacturer, anxious to 
execute some metal works in Dublin, in ‘orfler® that 
Irish industry might have the benefit, found to his dis- 
may that he was precluded from competing with Eng- 
land, pot by any local disadvantages, or want of coal 
or iron, but solely by the regulations enforced by his 
own workmen. It was thus that the iron trade went 
down. O'Connell estimated that at least half a million 
a year had been lost to the Irish capital in wages alone 
through the combinations of the unions.” 

Almost the only branch of trade in Dublin against 
which strikes failed has been that of coach-building ; 
and it has, accordingly, been preserved. The Messrs. 
Hutton held their ground with heroic perseverance. 
The unionists battered their carriages, cut the silks 
and laces, beat their foremen, and compelled the mas- 
ters to ride home armed and guarded ; but, neverthe- 
less, they persisted in carrying on their business in 
their own way, and by this means kept up their splen- 
did coach manufacture, which would doubtless other- 
wise have been driven out of the island. 

“The strike infatuation ruined the trade of other dis- 
tricts in Ireland. An Irish capitalist erected a costly 
manufactory at Bandon, and succeeded in obtaining a 
large contract. He bought machinery, the workmen 
worked till it had beenferected, and then struck for in- 
creased pay. “ We know,” they said, “ that you have 
got a contract in Spain and Portugal, and you must, 
therefore, give us higher wages.” The proprietor gave 


then abandoned the manufactory. The consequence 
was a loss to the Bandon work-people in wages of about 
£12,000 a-year. Dr. Doyle stated before the Irish 
Committee of 1830, that the almost total extinction of 
the blanket trade of Kilkenny was attributable to the 
combinations of the weavers. No sooner was it known 





Grenadier de la France ;” 
' » | 


that any manufacturer had taken a contract than the 
weavers immediately insisted on an advance. The 
consequence was, that manufacturers would not enter 
into contracts ; they withdrew their capital, the blan- 
ket trade was ruined, the weavers became paupers, and 
had to be maintained at the public expense. Such are 
only a few illustrations of the triumphs of strikes jn 
Ireland,” 

Such are the victories which Mr. Potter invites his 
followers to repeat. 








MAROCHETTTS CUR DE LION. 


A great reproach has been rew-oved from London. We | 


have, at last, another equestrian statue which deserves 


| to take rank with the few great statues of that Class in 


Europe. Baron Marochetti’s Richard of the Lion 
Heart was set up in bronze in Old Palace-yard, 
between the Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
Abbey, in November, 1860. It is true that Baron Maro- 
chetti has been favoured in his subject. He had not to 
transfer to stone the pigtail and top-boots of George IIL, 
nor the wig and stars of“ The First Gentleman in 
Europe.” He could clothe his hero artistically and 
nobly without having recourse to the shirt and blanket 
which did duty in the hands of our Chantreys and elder 
Wyatts. Baron Marochetti had only to array the Lion 
Heart in his close-fitting shirt of mail, and to fling back, 
by the sudden action of throwing up the arm that lifts 
the sword, the skirts of the long surcoat worn over the 
mail-shirt, in order to display the stalwart proportions 
of chest and limb, as the sculptor loves to do, without 
sacrificing the demand for prolonged lines which 
statuesque composition makes upon the artist. It may 
be that the Baron has sacrificed probabilities in the close 
fit he has given to Richard's muil-shirt, which is made 
to display the swelling biceps and folded mass of pec- 
toral muscle as accurately as a knitted woollen jersey. 
But it is ungrateful to stoop to this carping in the pre- 
sence of such energy and picturesque vitality as animate 
this proud horse and his stately rider. 

In this combination of life and picturesqueness lies 
the peculiar characteristic of all Marochetti’s best, be- 
cause most congenial, works. It is this which gives its 
crowning merit alike to his Philibert Emmanuel, and 
his Charles Albert, at Turin ; to the magnificent tomb 
lately designed by him for the foundress of one of the 
greatest and most recent of the Parisian Hospitals ; to 
his monument of Latour d’Auvergne, “Le Premier 
and to the exquisite ideal 


figure of Italy, executed by him within the last few 


years for Lord Dufferin. 
This characteristic Marochetti possesses in common 


| with the great men whose works do honour to the early 
the increase demanded, worked out his contract, and | 


Rénaissance. The designer of this Richard may, with- 
out presumption, claim for his work a place by the side 
of the terrible Bartolommeo Colleoni of Verocchio, or the 
statelier, if less living, Gattamelata of Donatello. Visit- 


_ ors to the Crystal Palace may study casts of both these 


| own judgment how far our praise is deserved. 


finest of medieval equestrian statues, and form their 
In point 
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of site Verocchio and Donatello have been more fortunate 
than Marochetti, in aboutthe same proportions as Venice 
and Padua excel London in architectural grandeur 
and glory. Yet thesite granted to the Baron's Richard 
is for London a very effective one, if not quite so pro- 
minently public as might be desired. The figure 
stands a little below the Lord’s entrance, with the chapel 
of Henry VII. flanking it on one side, and Sir Charles 
Barry’s imitation of its florid Tudor panelling on the 
other. The figure groups well with the architecture 
about it, and were it not for an ugly corner of the law 
courts, that thrusts itself into view beyond the angle of 
Barry's pile, and the paltry premises of New Palace-yard 
opposite—made additionally offensive at this moment 
by the huge signboard of the “ Land Drainage and Im- 
provement Company,” and an undertaker’s hatchment 
next door—the sculptor would have as little to com- 
plain of as the best-treated of his brethren and contem- 
poraries. The horse is as full of life and vigour as the 
knight who bestrides him. Both in steed and rider, 
however, the sculptor has felt himself at liberty to 
disregard literalness. He has no more sought to repro- 
duce such a “ destrier”” as was really required to carry 
an armed knight of the 13th century, than he has tried 
to present a likeness of Richard as he lived by the help 
of the mutilated effigy of Fontevraud. His work be- 
longs to the “ realistic ” school only in so far as it de- 
parts from that dead conventional classicality which 
palsied even the vigorous arm of Chantrey, when set to 
model the National Gallery George IV. and the Ex- 
change Wellington. No one can be more free and un- 
fettered than Baron Marochetti has evidently felt him- 
self in his treatment of the facts, both of horse and rider, 
and in his use of this freedom he has shown a true con- 
ception of the artist’s proper function as a creator of 
national monuments. The model of this great work 
will be remembered as having divided with Kiss’s Ama- 
zon the honours of the colossal sculpture which adorned 
the Great Exhibition Building in Hyde Park. <A body 
of noblemen and gentlemen, determined that this noble 
design should be perpetuated in the most enduring of 
plastic materials, subscribed upwards of £3000 for the 
purpose of having the Richard cast in bronze and pre- 
sented to the nation. The casting, as well as the design, 
is Baron Marochetti’s. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


— 


lr charities of the British public are once more ap- 


| * 
pealed to. A great famine has come down on Upper | 


India. We can scarce give the reader an idea either of 
its severity or extent. Each mail brings us the most 
heart-rending intelligence. The Bombay Gazette says, 
— An eye-witness declares that the statements which 
have been published of the extent and severity of the 


sullering are in nowise exaggerated. Extensive dis- | 


tricts throughout the North-west, which, in times of 
prosperity, are like the ‘garden of the Lord, are now 
uncultivated and desert. The cereals have not been 
sown, in most cases, for want of rain, in other cases, for 


want of seed, the seed having been consumed for food, | 


ie Xi —4, 





and the Bunneas refusing to advance, as there is no 
prospect of a remunerative ret. ‘The prospects of 
the future are as dark and gloomy, therefore, as the pre- 
sent distress is grievous.” The scenes at Delhi almost 
beggar description. Outside the city there are three 
great asylums where thousands are daily fed. They are 
described as in every stage of starvation and disease. 
A writer in the Mofussilite says, after visiting them in 
company with Sir Robert Montgomery—“In every di- 
rection, and in every posture of apathy, disease, despair, 
and prostration, were lying about the hollow-eyed 
wretched victims of the dreadful visitation, almost too 
far gone even to care to creep among the long rows of 
rags, squalor, and half-nakedness.” Again we read— 
“With their skeleton shapes just covered by skin hang- 
ing in thick wrinkles, the famished are brought in, some 
to struggle into life, most to die from the mere effort at 
eating. The hideous and repulsive aspect of these cases 
is utterly lost in the unbounded sympathy felt, as well 
as the regret that more cannot be doné to arrest the 
scythe of the destroyer.” We might continue such ex- 
tracts, but we have given enough to indicate the misery, 
and suffering, and death, with which it becomes us to 
grapple. Our responsibilities in the matter are very 
great. We have undertaken to rule India, and, conse- 
quently, to preserve the lives of its population. They 
never invited us to the task, but, as we have assumed it, 
we cannot lay it down. We believe we may say on 
behalf of our nation, that its sympathies are never ap- 


pealed to in vain. At any rate this certainly is true 


as regards the present case, Within ten days after 
Colonel Baird had appealed to the sympathies of the 
British nation, £20,000 had been subscribed towards 
ihe relief of the victims of the famine in Upper 
India. In a few days after another £20,000 were sent 
out. London, as usual, was the first in the field. A 
relief committee was formed, and the subscriptions at 
first received were from bankers, merchants, and others 
connected with India; but the movement is fairly ex- 
tending through the provinces, and it may be assumed 
that the provincial contributions to the National Relief 
Fund will be on a seale of liberality answering to that 
of the metropolis. At Manchester a public meeting has 
been held, and fifteen hundred pounds were subscribed 
in the course of the afternoon. At Liverpool, at the 
conclusion of the meeting there, no less a sum than two 
thousand pounds was raised. At Bradford, at Glouces- 
ter, and Edinburgh, Bristol, Huddersfield, Leeds, Hull, 
Bury, sitnilar meetings have been held. These meet- 
ings will no doubt be rapidly followed by others in our 
leading towns and agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Money must be had, and at once ; the voluntary 
principle can alone save the country. The people will 
perish while Government is preparing to move, 

What are we to think of the British Government ? 
Actually, almost up to this very moment,they have been 
quarrelling with the ryots for this simple circumstance, 
that, inasmuch as scarcity made cereals dear—that 
scarcity being the actual forerunner of famine—they 
resolved to grow cereals, instead of that miserable poppy, 
the opium from which yields a revenue of such a ques- 
tionable character—a revenue to obtain which we have 
had such expensive and wasteful wars with China, 
Surely, the Government have much to answer for, espe- 
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cially if, besides maintaining the growth of the poppy 
instead of wheat and rice, they suffered the tanks, and 
other provisions for irrigation, to fal] into decay. But 
we cannot go into this matter. India needs food to 
save her perishing millions, and we must send it. We 
must send it at once, or the tragedy will be darker and 
more terrible still. And if we thus win the gratitude 
of India, and cement that union, begun, we fear, too 
much by fraud and force, in some degree we shall have 
made atonement for the past, and laid the foundation of 
what shall be a future fraught with richer blessings to 
ourselves, to India, and to the world. 








HA! THE POOR TUMBLER, 
A PIECE OF BOHEMIANISM, 


My dear old “Teddy” began life at sixteen, with the 
conviction that he was to be the Hamlet of the day. I 
was superior in youth to “Teddy,” and only enunci- 
ated Rosencrantz when Ted played Horatio. He never 
did arrive at the Prince, because Fred Harris would not 
miss a chance of the character ; but for all that, Teddy 
practised all the soliloquies with his own earnestness. 

“ Oh the long years back of only yesterday,” as poor 
Alfred de Musset sang, how we are all fighting, have to 
fight, or have fought and won since we played Hamlet 
under the Blackwall railway-arch. It was an economi- 
cal theatre in the main ; an inventive bricklayer, with a 
great turn for the stage, hired this arch of the Blackwall 
railway company, and converted it, out of his savings, 
into a theatre. It is clear that he only had to build two 
walls, and the stage and dressing-rooms were built in 
the bricklayer’s own yard, which terminated where the 
railway-arch began. The stage was not very large, and 
certainly not very wide, because you entered the salon 
at the side, and for symmetry sake there was an equal 
space in the opposite corner; and indeed, to confess the 
truth, when lovely Miss R. played Pauline she was half 
way across the stage without one step; but for all that 
Iam quite sure that we all enjoyed the spectacle a 
great deal more than any of us have enjoyed theatrical 
realities ever since. Ay, we wore youth’s spectacles, 
and the glass is rose colour. : 

Since that day what a pleasant, queer, touching his- 
tory is that of our railway-arch-theatre set. Some have 
made hits, some have sunk, or risen, into private re- 


spectability, some are struggling, and some asleep: I | 


think two-thirds of us resulted in Bohemians, of various 





himself to try Edinburgh and Dublin before he reaches 


orders and varieties, and of our number some are ap- | 


plauded periodically in the Times, others are panting for 
notoriety, and some, ma foi, will never get it. Only the 


other day Mr. J. L. Toole, meeting present chronicler on | 
the opposite side ofa public tea-table, spoke of that dear | 


old amateur (bosh) with as touching an accent as that he 


uses when playing Bob Cratchet in the Christmas | 


Carol. This comedian has sung victory some years, 
but he has not forgotten the little amateur theatre under 
the railway-arch. Which of us has forgotten it? Heaven 
keep my memory green for the little theatre under the 
arch, though the quarterly trains.up above were hard to 
endure—if you were not amongst the audience. 














——— 





Dear old Ted was first man. Why? because he 
had bigger arms, a louder voice, and greater self-assur. 
ance than anybody. That was the reasou he played 
Claude Melnotte, for which he certainly was by nature 
quite unfitted, and he did so “row” that when he got 
to the famous “ Nay, dearest, nay,” we made a fri 
ful practical bathos on the first and third word, and 
began to “bray.” But Ted went on, as he would, even 
if the lovely Miss R., the Pauline of our hearts, had boxed 
his ears and told the audience he was making her head 
ache. 

In fact, Ted is not to be put down. I really 
thought I had done it once when he was bursting out, 
and I calmly said, “ No heroics.” But I was nowhere on 
the second occasion ; and that is where I have been ever 
since. 

In fact, Teddy orders, and I obey, and he finds that 
a very comfortable arrangement. He lugs me to the 
most dreadful dens of amusement, Cicloramas, and Cos- 
moramas, &c. &c., and when we leave, after he seems 
to have had a most dreadful row with the proprietor, 
which is his way of making money, he asks me what I 
think of “it,” and if I venture to say it’s a “ beastly 
hole,” he clutches my arm, calls me all manner of names, 
and says, it’s a fortune, and that the proprietor makes 
more money out of it than Mr. E. T. Smith makes out 
of Her Majesty’s; and as Ted would try to prove this, 
in the most inconclusive manuer possible, for an hour 
or two, if I held out, I never do. 

When Ted began to find out that “ Hamlet” would n't 
do, and he never does, as a rule, because all comedians 
begin with him, and one of our set, who is now a rising 
clown, who, it is supposed, will take Mr. Flexmore’s 
place, broke down with his own pathos and passion in 
the closet scene, and had to be led off—when Ted, I say, 
came to the dismal conclusion that Hamlet would never 
pay, he also assured himself that he never could live 
by business, and therefore I concluded he was a very 
wise young man when he took to the comic singing. 
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For if you hate humdrum steady business, you hate it. 
That is so very clear; and you know it’s a rule that 
what you hate cannot love you. Tell a man you hate 
him, and he won't be pleased ; and why should n't the 
rule hold good in the wholesale leather-glove line? As 
Ted said, it “ did n't fit him,” and so he left them alone. 
Yes, he turned to comic singing—he became a veri- 
table vocal Bohemian, and Ted was lost to London, be- 
cause it seems (and I am“ well up” in all Bohemian- 
ism), to become a metropolitan comic singer it is as 
necessary to rehearse in the provinces as for Hamlet 


London. 

So we lost sight of Teddy, and as, shortly after, the 
railway company annihilated our little temple, which | 
the wretched men converted into a pitch and tar dept, 
we were all dramatically broken up and dispersed. 
We tried to rally under the vigorous efforts of the brick- 
layer, who had himself played King Lear, and the 
Stranger, to thunders of applause, and many tears from 
the young ladies with respect to the last—but opposi- 
tion and association destroyed the schemes, and, the 
bricklayer went to Sydney, where he immediately at- 














tached himself to 4 circus. 
Of our lot, as I said, any turned Bohemians—i 
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other words, joined that body of men of all civilized 
lands, who cast themselves into the lottery of the arts. 
Some fail, many die, some win, and I think on the 
whole we Bohemians are sometimes happy—which we 
never should have been had we not joined our wander- 
ing world. 

One of us, as I have also said, has taken his place. 
Two of us have taken to literature, and we fight hand 
in hand. We know we may get the wealth, and we 


a new trade. Music halls were springing up all over 
England, talent was wanted, and where was the me- 
dium for that talent to be engaged ? Teddy saw the 
new trade tnd leapt into the chasm. 

Such a fight as he had,—the proprietors thought he 
was robbing them, the gentlemen and ladies of talent 
had no doubt about the matter, and he was in hot water, 
enough to boil any ordinary man. But my old friend 





know we may not. Sometimes we complain, but we | 
never despair, and drinking beer by hope turn it into... | 
something better. 
scene-painter, who astonished the Parisians at the Porte | 
St. Martin a few months ago, and one of us is an “ ad- 
vance agent.”® Half-a-dozen are actors—anywhere. 
And I grieve to say that the only notorious one of our 
band who kept to trade was sent to penal servitude | 
only a year since for stealing three yards of crimson silk, | 
the property of his master. I have often wondered why 
crimson silk,—andI cannot help fancying there was some- 
thing dramatic at the bottom of it. 

Yes, we most of us Bohemianized. There must be 
a woudrous pleasure in the life, or how is it those who 
have risen into the great world of notoriety look back 
so fondly at the past fight ? Some months ago I was in 
the studio of one of the great self-made sculptors. All 





One of us is a clown, another a | tors. 


| good and of the best. 


is not an ordinary man, he has a tough skin. All he 
said was—to the proprietors, get your talent for your- 
self; all he said to the talent was, hunt up the proprie- 
After the natural duration of that opposition 
which all novelty procures, from Crystal Palaces down 
to Teddies, my friend got a footing. He still has op- 
ponents, which, I tell him, prove his greatness, but 
he’s very vigorous, and will put them all down before 
long. And upon my word, I like to dine at Teddy's 
better than at any of the old crew's ; everything is so 
In fact, he is super-Bohemia, 
by his own exertions, the old-fellow. I know he despises 
me in an affectionate way, and I am aware he believes 
I envy him, also, in an amiable spirit; and perhaps we 
are both right ; but when my literary carriage is built, 


| it will stop Teddy’s way ; and so I take comfort, and if 


that is all I take, what does it matter ? 
I should like to send a letter to the Zimes, and as- 





the world visit him, and only the day before he gra- 
ciously went amongst his works with me, royalty had 
been sitting to him. His kindliness sprung out of his 
old Bohemian time. When he was young he was miser- 
ably poor. 
which first trumpeted his fame, when, entering his 


studio after a few hours’ rest, he found it broken. You | 


know what follows—it’s the plague of the arts-followers 
—nervous fever. When he came to himself again he 


He had modelled his Venus, the Venus | 


tonish the world about a matter of which it knows little 
or nothing. I mean the “Concert Halls,” a new kind 
_ of public amusement, which was not in existence a few 
| years ago, and which are mainly supported (and mag- 

nificently too) by precisely that class which never sup- 
| ports magazines. If I were to say that many of these 
halls are infinitely superior in magnificence to any room 
in St. James’s Palace, it would be to speak ill of them ; 
but if I declare that most of them are architecturally 


took what remained of his money, and went away into | superior to the great hall of the palace of Versailles I 


the west country to a quiet farm. There he again set 


to work at his Venus; there he completed her. At. 


this work I saw him for the first time. I was too 


young to remember much, but I call to mind the pale | 
yet smiling face of the sculptor, his strength of hope, his | 


hard work, and his gentleness, Yet when those few 
ionths back the great sculptor referred to those happy 


weary days, his face lighted up, and he spoke in rapture | 


of the old farm and the hopeful work. 

[ wonder what this pleasure of Bohemianism is 
based upon ? Teddy has made his coup, he is super-Bo- 
hemia, as I shall presently show; and I have heard 
hin speak in delight of a beef-steak which was given 
him in the north of England after a lapse of two dinners. 
He sane comic songs on an empty stomach, and he de- 
lights to recount the particulars of that desperate tra- 
gedy. 

I wonder, if ever I get super-Bohemia, whether I 
shall look with delight on the figlting-times ? 

Well, to return to Teddy. As I have said, he always 
would go-ahead.. He was a Londoner, but then his 
father was Yorkshire. 
else, and rushed about for novelty like a vocal Samson ; 
yet for all that the public would’nt have him. Ted 
hever succeeded as a comic singer. But he was not 
beaten down. Suddenly, a few years ago, he thought of 


* “ Advance agent,” a man who gocs before dramatists, singers, 


‘eclurers, &c. &c., in the country, and prepares their way. 


_ es _— - 


He sang louder than anybody | 


should be doing them faint honour, I have seen all 
these buildings, and J know. But this is assertion. 
Here is proof. At Sheffield the other day, when Mr. 
Roebuck had an oratorical day out, Sheffield actually 
borrowed her Music Hall as the only public building 
large enough to contain the audience, and the mayor 
found it necessary to applaud its magnificence. 

I'ma good deal behind the scenes, or rather the 
gold and looking-glass, of these buildings, and I assure 
my readers that in many instances the sivgers earn 
from £30 to £100 per week, in the Metropolis, by sing- 
ing at various halls. In fact, it is probable that the 
theatres are being greatly injured by these establish- 
ments, where the Anglo-Saxon portion of the commu- 
nity can tack on an Anglo-Saxon custom to the enjoy- 
| ment of that music, &c. &c., which soothe the savage and 
civilized breast. 

Amongst the amusements offered at these establish- 
ments, tumblers hold prominent places. The nearer 
they go towards breaking their necks the greater 
“ screw,” as they call their salaries, do they get. In- 
deed, I only wonder the managerial profits of a very 
daring company of acrobats, one of whoin has succeeded 
in maiming himself for life, didn't serve to open an 
Italian opera this season, 

My friend Ted then, as the ageut of concert-room 
‘and hall singers, entertainment-mongers, and proprie- 
tors, has a good deal to do with jugglers, and being one 
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day at his prandial table, on the occasion of Mrs. Teddy's 
birthday, my old and successful friend told me to come 
with him as he must go out upon business. Of course 
I obediently put on my hat. Teddy knew I would; 
there was not a question of doubt in his face. 

“ Where are we going ? ” 

“ You'll see if you only wait.” 

“ But I can’t wait.” 

“ Well, then, we’re going to Tom’s the acrobat.” 

“ Who’s Tom the acrobat ?” 

“ Well, you area fool,”—whereatI do n't takeoffence, 
because I have known Teddy for so many years, and 
indeed it’s hard, to be sure, if you cannot call an old 
friend a fool, without his finding fault at the appellation. 

“Is Tom great in the... profession?” 

“ In the first place,” returns my concert-room Men- 
tor, “Tom does nothing himself.” 

“Then,” I triumphantly return, “ how could you 
expect me to know him ?” 

* Yah,”—followed by a pause. 

Ted then continues, “Tom has four of the cleverest 
tumbling boys in the world, and they earn their bread 
and butter.” 


“Oh,” I return,—* then these Tom and family are 
not tumbling A. 1's. , 

“Well,” says Ted, “ they were in the streets three 
years ago, but the concert halls have done ’em a great 
deal of good. No, they’re not A. 1’s, but they drive along. 

“In fact, poor fellows,” say I, “ they make a living.” 

I saw my friend’s eye twinkling, but ashe performs 
this operation quite as frequently when he is in the 
logical wrong as right, I was not impressed by it, and 
soon after we entered Tom’s domicile. 

A miserable hole. 


First we passed through an immense room, used 


for practising purposes, where, indeed, Tom tumbled | second portraits as to size—features of pleasant little 


girls. 


his sons ; then we entered a small room which was or- 





namented with a doleful turn-up bedstead and three | 


chairs, whose burning value might be five-pence, and | inquiry seems so obviously a continuation of my own 
a table which had this individuality that it couldn't | investigation, that I have the i impression that I ought 

There was no carpet, no blinds, no | to pass Teddy’s nudge back again, only I know what 
| that atom of justice would lead to. | 


be commoner. 
comfort. Enough for existence—nought for life. 

From this temple of domestic short-comings we 
passed into the room proper of Tom himself. Hum—a 
bit of carpet here, but a very small bit. Clearly if five 
of us tried to sit on it the thing would not be done. 
Three chairs here, another dismal turn-up bedstead, a 
chest of bankrupt drawers, a table, less plebeian than 
the first, but in a very bad way, and seventeen photo- 
graphs over the mantle-shelf. 

This domestic interior was lit up by one candle, 
which was so small that, not having been assisted with 
a paper support, it lopped in the small brass candlestick 
and guttered dismally. When we had sat down, by the 
addition, for me, of one of the chairs from the first 
room, which was made available as a seat by the ap- 
plication of a piece of timber, which I am quite sure 
was the flap of the first or very common table, my 
friend Ted and his friend Tom went into such a techni- 
cal and incomprehensible professional analysis, wherein | 
they seemed to run everybody down but themselves, 
which, upon the whole, was a cheerful exhibition, that 
I fell upon my own resources, and got up a little quiet 
sentiment about the class Belphegor. 





— 








| Lisbon, working hard at the circus “ out there in Por- 
tigal,” 


I thought of the years of patience which must be 
endured by father and child before the one made the 
other tumble, and the second pleased the first.' There 
in that large desolate first room the boys had been 
tossed about, and their young limbs strained, day after 
day, month after month, year after year, and to what 
an end, obviously a mere miserable hand-to-mouth 
living in the execrable style I was then seeing. The 
young family obviously must take their nutriment 
standing. 

Poor Belphegors, thought I, and pictured once more 
the fanfaronade of the French stage scraping the carrot 
for the pot-au-feu. Here was the stern reality of the 
French stage then placed before me. It is Belphegor, 
it is Beaujolais in the flesli. Pleurons. 

“Is that boxer, or clown?” says Teddy. 

“No, the third’s clown,” says Tom the conjuror, and 
starts up on a visit to his photographic gallery over 
the fireplace. 

“ Come and look,” says Teddy. And I look, 

Seventeen faces. Fathers, mothers, brothers, sis- 
ters, and the tumbling family all following one an- 
other, and Tom himself leading off in the handsomest 
frame to be got for five shillings. 

“That’s clown,” says Tom, pointing to the photo 
of a little lad who really seems from his features born 
to cry out, “ Here we are.” 

“ All your family, sir?” I ask, marking the seven 
children one above the other, like human steps. 

Here Ted obliges me with a horrible dig in the 
back — like lumbago. 

Clearly I’m wrong, I’ve said something which I 
ought not to have said ; I always do when I speak be- 
fore Ted ; and so I say no more. 


The poor juggler’s eyes are fixed on the third and 





“Those are them, Tom?” asks Teddy, and which 


“ Yes,” says Tom, and I, who am perforce learned 
in the human speaking voice, hear that Tom’s has be- 
come modulated, tremulous. “ Yes,” says Tom, “ they 
lays out yonder in Portigal.” 

“Indeed,” I say, determined to go in for some of 
this pathos, let Teddy do what he dare. 

“ Yes,” says Tom, “there them three, my two gals 
and my eldest boy, there they lies out in rian = we 
could n't bring ’em home, you know.” 

“ But how came they to die in Portugal, sir?” 

“We was tumblin’ out there in Portigal, and the 
fever took ’em off.” 

Here was fresh food for sentiment. Imagine the 
poor fellow, his wife, and little ones away in a foreign 
land, living for economy’s sake in a low part of filthy 


and the fetid fever destroying the three poor 
little tumblers, “ my two gals and my eldest boy.” 

And as we are selfish at all times, I suppose I tried 
to do myself some good by contrasting the pains and 
struggles of this family with my own. 

“Let's have some Glenlivat,” says Tom, suddenly, 
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and out came that spirit, in quite a handsome decanter’ 
Adjuncts equal to decanter. 

It was at this particular moment that a great 
clamping of feet was heard in the next room, and in- 
deed it was an irruption of the four young tumblers 
themselves ; with six admirers and friends of the pa- 
tronizing world. Boxer, Clown, and their talented 
brothers Bang-all and “ Hit-’em-up” were then brought 
in to say “ How do ye do” to Teddy. Boxer, the leader, 
was tremendous. Fourteen, Boxer, with a gold chain 
as thick as my little finger, which is not aristocratic, 
gold watch, which he took an immediate opportunity 
of showing ; really handsome clothes, patent boots, and 
a diamond pin beyond any kind of doubt. IfI havea 
weakness it is my determination to believe that I can 
tell a diamond by the very first flash. 

Clown, second in command, a sartorial reflex of 
Boxer, also gold chain, but only silver watch. A very 
pasty pin. Bang-all, another tailor’s edition, silver 
watch and chain, and a machine in nubbly imitation 
rubies, fastening his bright blue little scarf. Bang-all 
may have attained eight years. “ Hit-’em-up” not to 
be criticised, being below the age of boy foppery. It 
was here I began to experience a confusion of ideas, an 
absence of the general fitness of things which upsets 
the melancholy one, and asks what life is for; a state of 
surroundings which convulses the jocund man, and 
makes him full of happy ridicule. 

Gold watches and no carpets! Diamonds and bot- 
tomless chairs! Patent boots and not a boot-jack, I 
am calmly sure, on the premises ! 

The young people, having paid their respects, re- 
tired to the outer room, whence I immediately heard the 
unfolding of bags and the arranging of a feast. I am 
learned in sounds, and I very soon detected the 
scrunching of macaroons, which is so different from the 
hideous dental breaking in upon captains’ and Abernethy 
biscuits. Within a few moments, in consequence of a 
youthful row, Tom had to interfere; and as he ex- 
pressed no surprise at the table which met his view, I 
suppose it was a usual sight. J saw it to open my 
eyes. The young jugglers were eating the piéce de re- 
sistance, a splendid blanc-manger, with their penknives, 
while a pink jelly and a large gallypot of cream ice, 
about a pint, were waiting their immediate fate. 

Tom came back after settling the disturbance, 
which arose in consequence of a professional trick on 
the part of “Clown,” who, it seems, had tried to defraud 
the company of the ornamental crown which capped 
the blanc-manger, and after he had got the company 
to look another way on some candid artful boy’s pre- 
tence. Was there ever anything like this? What a 


boys’ feast, with no chairs to sit down to it! Blane- | 





; 
} 
' 


manger set out on a newspaper, a pot of ice, and a bag | 


of macaroons for a bread basket. That feast cost more 

than all the furniture was worth, I do verily believe. 
The Glenlivat distributed, in handsome doses, Tom 

became confidential, and told us of his early 'prentice 


a blessing to tumblers, but Tom and his boys have 
never made less than five pounds a-week, and that’s @ 
good deal more than you, you know.” 


days under old Batty, when he had to tumble all day | 
for twelve shillings a week, and at last was sent into | 


the wardrobe-room in order to “ earn his salt.” 

This was backing to Belphegor and Beaujolais 
again, though, I knew. through the door, that the pink 
jelly was not even begun. 
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In fact, here was such ‘a contradiction of absolute 
poverty and positively comparative wealth that the 
business could be reduced to no logical conclusion 
whatever. 

I must have fallen into a condition of absent pon- 
deration when these words really met my ears. 

“Tt was a crool thing, it was, Ted ; we lent ‘er two 
sovs. that very week, and one the week afore, and yet 
she stole that gold ticker.” 

Tom then got up, went to one of the drawers in 
the old hideous chest, and thus continued, “ Yer see, 
yere was the missus’s watch and three others, just as 
they is now, and mine; bless yer the chain was worth 
no end, and she must a walked it orf becos no ‘un else 
was in the room, and if I wouldn't ‘ave ’er up my name 
ain’t what it is, on’y I don’t want to be in the papers.” 

Powers of strength, protect my logical senses, here 
was an establishment which seemed to have its watches 
by the pint. And here it was that I nearly went 
through the seat of my despicable chair, The clatter 
of the table-flap upon the ground seemed to raise Teddy 
to a sense of departure, which he had no sooner inti- 
mated than the poor tumbler said, “ Pay Ted that fifty 
shillin’, and not a bad ten days’ work.” 

“ Fifty shillings, Ted,” said I, when we'd left this 
domicile ; “ why, that’s fifty pounds for him, since you 
take a shilling in the pound.” Thus you may learn the 
source perennial of Teddy's super-Bohemianism, 

“You ’ve hit it,’ returned Ted; “that fellow Tom, 
in the four days of Passion Week and the whole of 
Easter Week, has cleared fifty pound by his boys.” 

Fifty pounds in ten days, and my great work will be 
taken at no price by no publisher—from the great John, 
the visitor of princes and the envied of man, to him of 
the publishing trade who recognises only twenty-five 
letters in the English alphabet. 

“Well but, Ted, if he makes all that money, why 
does Tom live in that style? and I'm sure he himself—I 
noticed wristbands— ” 

“That ’s enough,” says Teddy; “it’s his way, all the 
trade are like that, it’s the way with ‘em; he must do 
as the rest.” 

“ What, even to the wristbands ?” 

“Ha! what of that ?” 

“Ha! but then the young people, the young gen- 
tlemen !” 

“Ho! they belong to the new generation of tam-’ 
blers.” 

“ But look here, Ted, that fifty pounds was excep- 
tional earnings ; what's the average ? " 

“ Exceptional—yes. Average—fifteen pounds a- 
week. Do walk steady.” 

“So I do, Teddy,—but I suppose this all arises in con- 
sequence of the music halls being so successful.” 

“ Doubtless,” says Teddy, “the music halls has been 


“Oh!"—a pause. Then I continue, “ But, Ted, you 
do n't mean to tell me that all jugglers and conjurors 
make even five pounds a-weck ?” 

Whereon Teddy,— 

“When summer comes they won't take engage- | 
ments from me. Theycan get more by going onthebusk.” || 
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“ Busk ? what's that?” 

“The busk,” says Teddy, “is the busk. They go 
about to the watering-places when they are full, and 
by stopping in one place a week, and out of it a fort- 
night, they always has new audiences.” 

“ And do they make much money, busking ?” 

“Sir,” says Ted, “last summer, and it was about 
the worst the profession can remember, the boys were 
recommended by the Queen’s physician to lay by for 
some months; and so Tom and a fellow named the 
‘Roarer’ went on the busk,....and they only quar- 
relled about one thing.” 

“ And that was?” 

WHO SHOULD CARRY THE CoprEeR. You see the public 
don’t think of that, or perhaps they’d give silver 
always. 

There, is not that quite enough ? 

I do not want to be harsh, but I do wish to be 
practical ; so let us hear no more of the poor Belphe- 
gor. Mr. Webster may make us low-spirited when he 
plays Magloire or Belphegor, but on the other hand is 
the golden truth. 

I am bound to declare that, from what I have since 
heard, I am quite sure that it is most misdirected senti- 
ment to deplore the position of street-amusement pur- 
veyors, they make as much as, if not more than, upon 
an average, nine-tenths of the well-to-do middle class 
humanity. Ido not mean the upper middle class, nor 
the middle middle class, but the struggling, well-to-do, 
because way-paying, middle class. 

We may read of a tumbler starving here, a juggler 
dying of inanition there, but to conclude from this that 
the “ profession ” is a starving one is about as rational 
as to declare all baronet-bankers are scamps because 
one was proved to be, or all banks corrupt because the 
break-up of the British was a national disgrace. 

The fact is, the professors of the branch of Bolhe- 
mianism to which Tom and his sons belong, make 
money so easily that in many cases it is as easily 
spent.- And a tumbler-drunkard must submit to the 
same laws as those which seem to govern all drunken- 
ness, high and low, the supervening of weakness, inert- 
ness, idiotcy, poverty, destitution, and death absolute, 
or that of the mind. 

It may be asked: But if some of the members of 
these kindred professions save and make so much 
money, and live in such an apparently comfortless way, 
what do they do with their savings ? 

In the first place, the comfortlessness is only ap- 
parent, not real. Tom lives uncommonly well. This 
furniture destitution is as much a fashion as yellow and 
coffee-coloured lace. In the second, a “ professional” 


often on stage, always in music hall, or street, who is not | 
at the very height of his profession, dreams of a public- | 


house, and dreams of the time when instead of amusing 
the public, in which there is always something hurtful 
to the vanity, he shall be amused by his public, and 
royally dispense liquors and have barmen under him. 
This is the crowning stone of his life’s work. 


J. R. WARE. 





SoMETIMES society gets tired of a man and hangs him. 


Sometimes a man gets tired of society and hangs him- 
self. 
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‘MAY. 


May! beautiful May has come. Glorious month! The 
waning of spring and opening of summer. In the 
woods which are now so green sing the birds, Those 
joyous-hearted, harp-voiced birds! Flashing in the 
bright rays of the May sun, are the streamlets, who, 
having skaken off their icy fetters, wake to light and 
life, and murmur gently all through the warm sunny 
days. Silvery is that murmur, as the musical murmur 
of chimes, soft tones caught perchance from the voices 
of the Naiads, who in their liquid homes sing sweet 
melodies. Flowers now begin to bloom. Some by the 
dusty road-side, soiled ere their brief lives are over, 
soiled by being exposed to the traffic of the high road, 
their beauty tainted by the close contact with the 
world. Some grow in shady lanes in all their natural 
beauty, in this quiet retreat they spring into life, they 
bloom, their delicious fragrance is breathed forth to the 
air, to the mossy bank, and the gentle birds. The 
wild bee and the sportive butterfly come and make 
love, they gather their sweets, then they fly away, for- 
getful and neglectful of their flower-loves ; they go, and 
the flowers die, die of Promethean woe, of sorrow for 
their faithless lovers. Some grow by the dewy side of 
the rivulet, nourished by its cooling waters, and when 
they die a sadder tone is heard in the ripple of the 
stream, a low tone of silent sorrow—sorrow for the 
bright and beauteous dead. Some grow in the shady 
woodlands, sheltered from cold and rain by the great 
leaf-umbrellas the trees hold over them. These soon 
from buds expand into blossoms ; from the branches of 
the trees the Dryades come down to them to take their 
perfume up, for the trees so high and lofty cannot bend 
themselves down; and while bringing the messages 
from their liege lords, they make love and come down 
as often for themselves as for the trees. The flowers, as 
time flies, pass away, they wither and die. Oh! listen! 
hear the wailing and the moaning of the wind, the 
leaves pouring forth to the air their grief for the lost 
ones, and mingling with them is the piteous bemoan- 
ing of the Dryades ; and in sorrow the leaves, though 
they could not bend their haughty heads, droop and 
die when the flowers die ; the birds, they too fly away, 
fly to yonder climes, and a desolate, a mourning look 
the woodlands wear: But now the flowers are begin- 
ning their lives, so likewise are the trees, and back from 
the orange-towered land, the land of sunny skies, come 
the birds. Everything around, in our beautiful earth, 

speak joyously, for May iscome. Oh! month of flowers, 

of returning birds,—full of hope! bidding the weary- 
| hearted rejoice, telling them that as the dark clouds of 








| winter are dispersed and the lighter ones of summer 
| come, that their dark clouds of sorrow will disperse 
| and brighter ones of happiness come ; that the dreary 
| present will pass away and lead to a joyous future. 

Others there are in the world whose present is a happy 
| one, but whose past perchance may have been one of 
| sorrow. May-days are beautiful, May-evenings enjoy- 
| able, but May-nights are doubly so. Soul-stirring 
| nights—Erotus reigns in state, perfumed by her et- 

tendant flowrets, the scented blossoms of the fruit-trees 
| are wafted towards one by the cool refreshing breeze of 


| the May night. Up above in the sky, so deeply blue, 
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are the stars, pale and twinkling; and riding in all her | 
regal splendour is the beauteous moon, o’ershadowing | 
hill and dale, wood and river, with a soft silvery hue. | 
Sweet thoughts steal o’er one, thoughts of the loved | 
absent ones,—thoughts pure and holy as the stars we | 
view,—thoughts of heaven, of the joys of that celestial | 
city, thoughts of the dear remembered dead ; all these 
are blended together by the quiet, peaceful solitude of | 
the May night. And the hardly-felt breeze, as it kisses | 
gently-sleeping flowers, stirs and thrills one’s heart to 
the very core,—bringing back by-gone days, bringing 
back to our memory past May-nights, when we had 
revelled in thinking of the happy hours of the past day, 
—happy hours now no longer ours. Yet in the dreamy 
air of the May-night we forget the present, think only 
of the past, and look only to the future. The loved ones 
who had been with us in a May gone by, but who are 
now far away, how we think of them, wondering if they 
likewise are thinking of the bright May-days of “ auld 
lang syne,” when love made May a May indeed. All 
hail to thee, thou flower-crowned month, with thy cheer- 
ing presence, thy merry smiling face, glad harbinger of 
the poet-thrilling summer-time ! 

LEILA. 
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The Gun, and How to use it, by John B. Johnson ; 
second edition, revised and enlarged. (London: Baily, 
Brothers, Cornhill.) A second edition calls for little 
criticism. Its existence is more or less a sign of merit. 
Mr. Johnson has taken the opportunity, however, of its 
appearance, to add an aecount of recent inventions and 
improvements in the implement of his favourite art, 
Besides other additions in various parts of the work, the 
pages on Breech-loading Guns and Wild-Fowl Shoot- 
ing are entirely new. Throughout the work the aim 
evidently has been to convey, in the fewest words, and 
upon the soundest principles, the whole theory of the 
gun, with the art of using it to the greatest advantage 
upon the feathered tribe, and least danger to the sports- 
man, his companions, and dogs. The book is well 
adapted for this end, and we believe that by means of it 
the veriest tyro, with proper practice, in a few weeks 
will become skilled in the use of the gun. 

The Homilist, Vol. II., Second Series. (London: 
Ward and Co., Paternoster Row.) This valuable pe- 
riodical has now reached a point which must exceed the 
most sanguine expectations of its promoter. Its aim 
originally was to suggest to students and ministers of 
the gospel thoughts and criticisms which they might 
turn to good account. Nothing of the kind existed, and 
the Homilist at once took high rank in the religious 
world. The author is well known as one of the most 
eloquent and earnest preachers and workers in London 
at this time. He has won for himself a good report, and 
his Homilist has been welcomed far and near ; by the 
clergy of the Established Church, by the Independent, 
Baptist, Wesleyan ministers it is considered invaluable. 
We congratulate Mr. Thomas on his remarkable and 
deserved success, and wish him and the Homilist in- 





creasing influence and usefulness for many a year to 


Three Months’ Ministry; a Series of Sermons by 
Thomas Lynch, (London: W. Kent and Co., Pater- 
noster Row.) Mr, Lynch is well known as an original 
preacherand thinker, gifted with great poetic sympathies, 


. and deeply imbued with devotional feelings, The editor 


of the Morning Advertiser, forgetting for a time the in- 
terests of the tap-tub and the turf, in a series of articles 
endeavoured to show that not only Mr, Lynch, but that 
all who thought with him, and felt for him, were little 
better than heathens. A bitter controversy was the 
result ; it has passed away as such things do, and Mr. 
Lynch finds himself all the stronger for it, He has now, 
in compliance with the wishes of his friends, published 
Fourteen Sermons, preached by him at the Assembly 
Room, Gower Street, London, He has been wise in 
doing this, as it seems that, as regards his voice, he is 
subject to a weakness which seriously interferes with 
his ministerial success. We trust his fears on this head 
may be disappointed, and sure are we that this memo- 
rial of his pulpit labours will receive a deserved welcome 
in every home in which a cultivated piety resides and 
presides, 

Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence, the Frogs’ Lee- 
ture, and other Stories, (London: Robert Hardwicke, 
Piccadilly.) This is a book which all children must 
like, as the stories are simple. They have all a good 
moral, and the book is very prettily got up. The re- 
viewers have spoken well of the book, and we have 
great pleasure in doing the same, We cordially recom- 
mend it to all our readers who wish to stand wel! with 
their young relations. 

Dr. ConNWELL has achieved another success, We 
have received from him three maps —a Book of Blank 
Maps for Learners ; another, a Map Book for Beginners ; 
and another, the Book of Map Projectiles. They ave 
additions of real value to his other educational works, 
and we think them admirably adapted for the end they 
have in view. By means of them parents and teachers 
will find their little ones much aided in the important 
study of geography. 
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THE disciples of Berkeley have some reason for the faith 
that isin them. In politics, we might almost believe that 
things are not what they seem; that we are deceived by ap- 
pearances ; that the signs and wonders which astonish and 
alarm us come like shadows, and so depart. A something 
looms in the future. We believe it fraught with ruin on all 
sides, It approaches us and passes away, and we find cur- 
selves still sound and whole, and citizens of the finest coun- 
try under the sun, What a frightful collision we anticipated 
in America between the South and the North, yet how 
quietly they seem to be be settling down! Now, annually, 
are our fears aroused by the apprehension of a French in- 
vasion, and yet what friendly relations we still sustain to one 
another! ‘Ten or fifteen years ago the disciplesof the Man- 
chester school tuned their harps to sing the praises of peace, 
and the utter departure of war and bloodshed, in consequence 
of the spread of intelligence and Christianity ; yet never was 
more money spent on warlike preparations than at present. 
It really seems to be that in politics there is nothing real— 
nothing certain—that no one knows what a day may bring 
forth—and that the statesman who says the least will appear 
the most wise ; and yet we must confess that on the present 
occasion there do seem to be everywhere around us the 
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materials of a general conflagration. No part of the world 
seems at rest. Warsaw has been again the scene of another 


tragedy, which has once more called down on Russia the 
execration of Europe. Out of this evil some good may ensue, 


_ and that is, it will prevent any working together of France 


and Russia for some time to come, Russia was appearing 
before the world in the most amiable light. By emancipat- 
ing the serfs, and giving privileges to the Poles, she was 
disarming suspicion, and preparing the way for the accom- 
plishment of her most ambitious designs. Now she has lost 
caste; and the butchery of Warsaw has made all Europe 
thrill with horror. Passing on to Germany, we find it pre- 
paring for astupid war with Denmark. And then there is 
Italy, her liberty not yet achieved, with Austria pressing on 
her rear. In Syria there is a crisis hastening, which may be 
fraught with the most disastrous consequences. It seems as 
if a day of wrath was at hand, and that for usand for Europe 
there is no way of escape, Well may we ask, when will the 
nations be wise, and learn that men are brothers? When 
will they oo that by the peaceful arts of industry and 
commerce is the world’s progress best achieved? And yet 
in all this cloud and darkness we see one lesson clearly taught 
—that Governments are safe and peaceable as they are con- 
stitutional. Much as Louis Napoleon has done for France 
there would be a revolution there to-morrow if his armed 
men were disbanded. Austria, Russia, and the little petty 
princes of Germany all feel the same. 
we have no such cause for alarm. We may be involved in 
the troubles of the continent, but we fear no troubles at 
home. We feel, also, that the more free and more constitu- 
tional Governments become the more they become friendly 
with our own. It is in this fact we see reason to believe 
that in Italy our influence will long continue to prevail, and 
that between us and France, in spite of occasional antegon- 
istic interest and hereditary rivalry, there is yet reason to 
believe peace may ultimately be preserved. We bave only 
to continue to bear aloft the light of freedom, and the friends 
of freedom all the world over will be our friends. In the 
midst of all this in comes our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with his budget and gives us all reason for congratulation. 
He tells us he will reduce the income tax a penny and 
abolish the paper duty. We are glad after the terrible win- 
ter we have had to find ourselves in so satisfactory a 
position. 


Every succeeding day tends further to demonstrate the | 


great interest which is felt in the forthcoming international 
exhibition, as shown by the fact that last evening the 
guarantee fund was augmented to £369,200, progressively 
aivancing about £10,000 per day, and there can be little 
doubt that in a few days it will reach £400,000. 

Some of the foreign powers have sent replies to com- 
munications addressed to them, stating that their Govern- 
ments will in every way in their power lend their assistance 
to promote the interests of the Exhibition, and friendly as- 
surances from most of the ministers of the other countries, 
who are resident in London, have also been received, but as 
yet the time has not been sufficient to obtain answers to the 
notifications forwarded by them to their respective countries. 

In those foreign countries from which answers have been 
received, local commissioners will be appointed similar to 
those who were chosen previous to the Exhibition of. 1851, 
who will superintend the arrangements as to the mode of 


transit and other regulations to be carried out in concur. | 


rence with their respective governments.* As the 12th of 
February is the first day for receiving goods, and the 3ist 


In this land of ours | German glass wares, Majolica Persian enamelled ware, Pa- 

















of March the latest period at which they wil! be received, it | 


is necessary that the commissioners should be appointed 
without much delay, as no article will be admitted from 


any foreign country without the sanction of such commis. | 
sioners, and through whom ail communications of her Ma- | 
tended—that of faithful records—they are all that can be 


jesty’s Commissioners will take place. 
The portion of the building devoted to architecture, 


paintings in oil and water-colours and drawings, sculpture, | 


stelilliny. tails Ges Ghee oxtugininilt. ta veda’ todas 
tract to be roofed in by October, and the entire building to 
be finished and put into the possession of the commissioners 
by the end of December. Already in the provinces plang 
are being organized to facilitate the visit of persons to the 
Exhibition, and clubs for that purpose are contemplated, so 
that there is every reason to believe that the Exhibition of 
1862 will be equally well attended as that of 1851. 


The most remarkable sale, probably, of the season com- 
menced at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s on April 11th, and 
extended over seven days. We allude to the auction of the 
collection of the late Mr. Uzielli. Rarely, very rarely, has 
a collection been formed by a private individual which in- 
dicated so catholic a taste, or argued such varied connois- 
seurship. The collection of antique engraved gems is, of 
course, the most extensive and famous portion of Mr. 
Uzielli’s treasures; but painting is almost as variously re- 
presented as the glyptic art—paintings in oil by ancient and 
modern masters, English and foreign artists, water-colour 
drawings, MS. illuminations, miniatures, bits of antique 
mosaic and fresco, French pastel “ paintings,” and chalk 
drawings seem to have had equal interest with this extra- 
ordinary collector. Sculpture includes works in marble, 
wood, and bronze. Besides these higher departments of 
art there is a very choice assemblage of the more artistic 
kinds of rerteu—antique Greek and Roman, Venetian, and 


lissy and German enamelled stone ware, Greek painted 
vases, Limoges and other enamels, medallions, antique me- 
dizval and cinquecento jewellery, porcelain, and innumer- 
able other objects in precious materials. 


Since last season the indefatigable Mr. Desanges has been 
busily occupied in rendering his gallery of paintings at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, still more interesting and attractive 
to the public by commemorating with his spirited pencil 
another half-dozen of the deeds of valour and endurance 
which have been rewarded with the proudest of military dis- 
tinctions, the Victoria Cross. Two life-size portraits have 
also been added, the first of Sir A. Wilson, of Delhi (painted 
for the Bengal Horse Artillery), the other of Lieut. J. G. 
Malcolmson, V.C. The six new pictures relate to the fol- 
lowing heroes and acts of valour :—Capt. L. O’Connor, V.C., 
23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, for valour at the Alma; Ross L. 
Mangles, Esq., V.C., Bengal Civil Service, assistant magis- 
trate at Patna, for intrepidity and fortitude in rescuing a 
wounded soldier, bearing him on his back (in spite of his 
own wounds) out of action, and ultimately placing him safely 
in the boats at a distanee of several miles from the field of 
battle ; Lieut. and Adjutant Arthur Moore, V.C., and Lieut. 
Grant Malcolmson, V.C., both of the 8rd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, for cool determination and devoted courage at the 
battle of Kooshab; Colour Serjeant H. M‘Donald, Royal 
Engineers, V.C., Knight of the Legion of Honour, for » 
noble act of bravery in the rifle pits before Sebastopol; Pri- 
vate H. Ward, V. C., 78th Highlanders, for presence of mind 
and gallantry in saving the life of an officer of Sir H. M. 
Havelock’s brigade, whilst on the march in India; Dr. J. 
Jee, C. B., V. C., Surgeon VY. M. M‘Master, Assistant Surgeon, 
and Adjutant H. T. Macpherson, V. C., 78th Highlanders, 
for hervic self-devotion and intrepidity in bringing in and 
attending to the wounded on the 21st of September at Luck- 
now. ‘The pictures, containing portraits from life of the 
persons represented, and in all the accessories executed from 
eye-witnesses and the best authorities, and with great know- 
ledge of military details, Mr. Desenges having himself passed 
a considerable time in the Crimea, are perfectly reliable; 
added to which they display very considerable pictorial 
ability, especially in the essentials of composition dnd ani- 
mation. Indeed, for the purpose for which they were in- 


desired.. Photographs of all the pictures may, we believe, 
be obtained. 
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COME, SIR! EYES FRONT! 


Docs are always favourites. We love them for their 
sagacity, and playfulness, and fondness. To our think- 
ing, a house does not look cosy and comfortable unless 
it has a dog or two in it or about it, and even when we 
peep into a bachelor’s chamber we like to see a dog or 
twothere. How fond children are of dogs, and how fond 
are dogs of them! We have one of each, and we must 
confess it vastly amuses us to see how they play with 
each other. Occasionally the best-tempered cat will 
inflict an unpleasant scratch on a child when he is un- 
usually aggravating ; but a dog never bites our infant pro- 
digy, not even when he pulls its tail, or digs into its ribs 
with all his might, or attempts to smother the poor dumb 
brute by lying on its back, or takes the food out of its 
mouth. The dog knows as well as we do that the little 
fellow is in fun, and enjoys it accordingly ; and if little 
master was to come to grief we know no one about the 
place would deplore it more thar poor Nell. And then 
how pleased the dog always looks when we come home ! 
There may be confusion and misery in the house—even 
your better half may look a little cross, and the children, 
even your own, may be sulky and troublesome. Serv- 
ants, we know, lose their tempers, but the dog always 
wags his tail, and tries to express his joy. There- 
fore is it that we dearly love dogs, whether as the 
guardians, or the ornaments, or the playthings, of our 
house ; but of all dogs we prefer such as our artist 
has drawn. There is nothing like those little bundles 
of long hair we call Isle of Skye Terriers. The one in 
our engraving is a promising one of his class, and will, 
we dare say, make a very first-rate volunteer in his 
time. We have only to add, that he is engraved by 
Mr. Thomas, from a sketch by Mr. H. B. Roberts, and 
that he is to be seen any day at the Exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall-Mall, an 
exhibition always deserving public patronage and sup- 
port. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH, 


BY J, EWING RITCHIE, 





Accorpine to Lord Macaulay, nothing is so valuable or 
so essential to success in the British Senate as oratory. 
“ It has stood,” he tells us, “ in the place of all other ac- 
quirements. It has covered ignorance, weakness, rash- 
ness—the most fatal maladministration. A great nego- 
tiator is nothing when compared with a great debater, 
and a minister who can make a successful speech need 
trouble himself little about an unsuccessful expedition. 
This is the talent which has made judges without law, 
and diplomatists without French—which has sent to the 
Admiralty men who did not know the stern of a ship from 
her bowsprit, and to the East India Board men who did 
not know the difference between a rupee and a pagoda— 
whieh made a Foreign Secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as 
George II. said, never opened Vattel, and which was very 
near making a Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. 
Sheridan, who could not work a sum in long division.” 
Oratory has done this ; but there is another power quite 
as potent in the State, and that is property ; that has 
made dull men peers, and turned very flippant young 
gentlemen into statesmen. In the letters recently pub- 
lished by the Duke of Buckingham, it is very amusing 
to see how Mr. Freemantle writes to know how he and 
the Marquis’s men are to vote, and how great a card a 
Marquis was for all parties. The Reform Bill, it is true, 
did away with much of this evil—rotten burghs and 
close burghs are scarce now-a-days ; they had aroused 
such national indignation, that they were swept away ; 
but still there is a great charm in birth and connection. 
A man who has them may always be a statesman, He 
belongs to the governing classes, and inherits states- 
manship as he does his estate. And not only does he 
get a place in Parliament, and very frequently office, 
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but, besides, he has an easy constituency—a constitu- | 


ency that will be thankful for small services, and that 
will be sure to give him very little trouble. At Lam- 
beth, the other day, Mr. Roupell met his constituents. 
They assembled to hear him deliver his account of his 
stewardship. Mr. Roupell was very fluent and com- 
municative—very naturally, with such a power of talk- 
ing out of the House of Commons, his comparative silence 
in was remarkable. How long was he going to be a 
dummy? was the question put him by a logical and 
impertinent elector. Now, such interruptions do not 
happen to proprietors of hereditary seats in Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel is a proof of this. He is the son of 
his father—a very great fact, and naturally so, when we 
remember the late Sir Robert was England’s foremost 
man. Sir Robert Peel is also the eldest son—a better 
thing still, for the eldest son of the Peel family inherits 
the representation of Tamworth. He is born a states- 
man, and, if he live long enough, may be a real one— 
his talents and training fit him for such acareer. From 
his father he must have learnt much. From his diplo- 
matic career—at what he calls an impressionable period 
of life—he must have acquired a little knowledge of the 
men who rule Europe at this time; and his House of 
Commons experiences have already given him a solidity 
and a power which was, at one time, not anticipated. 
When, all at once, from being almost the buffoon of the 
House he rose to be worthy of his parentage, it was a 
little thing that did it. At the close of the Italian war, 
France annexed Savoy. Ofcourse Switzerland was un- 
comfortable. If France trembled at an Italign kingdom 
twelve millions strong, much more reason had Switzer- 
land to tremble at the nearness of the French Emperor 
and his millions of fighting men. The English House 
of Commons seemed cowed and spiritless. Mr. Bright, 
true to his trading instincts, treated the flagrant viola- 
tion of right as a matter of the utmost insignificance. 
All at once rose, from the benches behind ministers, a 
voice—potent and unmistakable—on behalf of the 
wronged, and against the wrong-doer. It was that of 
Sir Robert Peel. He had lived in Switzerland, he loved 
the country and its people ; he saw their danger, and 
sympathised with their fears. Immediately the words 
were caught up, and re-echoed all over England. We 
were glad to hear them from the son of Sir Robert Peel. 
We felt that at last he had risen to the part which na- 
ture fitted him to play—that he had put away childish 
things, and become a man. 1860 is the date of Sir 
Robert Peel's conversion. He then experienced what, 
in theology, would be called “new birth.” Still more 
may be said of Sir Robert. He has become—at the 
same time begging the House to be aware that he is 
not a religious man—the champion of the persecuted 
Christians in Spain. Of course our sympathy is with 
such excellent people, but the question is—how are we 
to interfere? We have no Cromwells now-a-days, and 





have long ceased to “avenge slaughtered saints, whose 
bones lie cold.” But according to the popular view, we 
ought to do this; and Sir Robert represents the popular | 
view. While writing, we see Sir Robert addressed a | 
meeting at Liverpool, with the view to obtain from the 
Government assistance in mitigating the persecutions 
against Protestants in Spain. Of course there was an | 
“immense audience, and resolutions were passed in con- 


_lunteer crawling on his belly, and shooting a cat, and 
_ thus endeavoured to stifle at its birth what has proved 


formity with the object for which the meeting was 
called.” In such an agitation there is no responsibility 
—that alone rests with the Government, and he who 
heads it has much to gain, for we are a Protestant peo- 
ple, and sympathise warmly with Protestants all the 
world over. Popular demonstration is, however, not 
without its effect, even if it leads to no decided action 
in higher quarters. 

Sir Robert is a fine, gay-looking man. He has plenty 
of colour in his face, his hair and moustache are beauti- 
fully black, his figure is tall, and well proportioned ; but 
he has more the look of a theatrical gentleman than of 
a rich English baronet. As we may suppose, he is ra- 
ther dressy, and cultivates the graces—or seems to do so 
—to a considerable extent. A more striking contrast 
than that between Sir Robert and his brother Frederick 
it is impossible to conceive. The latter is the very pic- 
ture of a model red tapist. His light hair is brushed 
straight down over his pale face, his arms and legs are 
thin, his carriage is that of a bookworm» You may be 
sure that he has had very few wild oats to sow, and 
that, like most very good boys, he is somewhat inclined 
to be a “muff.” There is something very feminine in 
the appearance of Mr. Frederick Peel. There is nothing 
of the kind in that of his brother, who seems to say, “I 
am all right ; I am the eldest son of the late Sir Robert 
Peel ; lam a brick, and a jolly good fellow—why should 
I torture my brains? Why should I impair my constitu- 
tion? Why should I rise early,and sit up late, to attain a 
position amongst a set of old fogies in the House of Com- 
mons, when my name is an open sesame to place and 
power, whenever I choose to trouble myself with such 
things?” Thus Sir Robert seems to argue with himself 
as he walks into the lobby of the house, with a great 
black stick in his hand, a camelia in his button-hole, 
and his new hat placed jauntily on his head. 

Sir Robert Peel was born in London, 1822, educated 
at Harrow, was attaché to the British Embassy at Ma- 
drid from June, 1844, to May, 1846, when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the British Legation in Switzerland. 
He was first returned for Tamworth July, 1850; he took 
his seat as a Conservative, though he voted for the bal- 
lot in 1853, and was and is in favour of free trade. As 
we have intimated, he generally votes on the minis- 
terial side of the House, but now he sits below the 
gangway—just below Mr. Bright, and by the side of 
Bernal Osborne. On one occasion, when he addressed 
the House, he nearly broke down. He has, however, 


mastered all that, and is now a speaker above the 
average. 


“When parsons drawl ia one continuous hum, 
Who does not wish all baronets were dumb?” 


Certainly, when Sir Robert is on his legs, such is not 
your wish. At first he forgot William Pitt’s advice— 
“Young man, when you have nothing to say,—say 
nothing ;” but he soon got over that weakness. Even 
now, led away by his love of fun, he makes occasional 
blunders. This was apparent only this last session, 
as when he drew a very ridiculous pictur2 of a fat vo- 


to be the most effective and formidable movement of 
the time. Sir Robert has amply atoned for this by pre- 
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senting £100 to the Stafford volunteers—as his sub- 
scription for four years to the maintenance of that worthy 
and effective corps. And when he first spoke, he had 
often a random way, intimating very clearly that he 
hardly knew himself what he was talking about. I have 
often heard him use the wrong word, using instead 
one resembling it in sound but totally different in sense, 
and all the while the House laughing quite as much at, 
as with, the hon. baronet, who pitched alike into his 
friends and foes; and, as a wealthy baronet, with an 
hereditary title to statesmanship, took a very independ- 
ent position. Will he become an authority? will he 
progress in his political career? will he rise to what he, 
with his name, fortune, and talents, might be? These 
are questions to be asked by the people, not of Tam- 
worth alone, but of the United Kingdom. There is no 
danger of his sinking into a Tchinovick, as the Rus- 
sians call their red tapists, but Sir Robert will not be 
true to himself if he is not something more. 








THE TWO COUNTS. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 


SceNE—a watering place on Grapnel Beach. The lights 
from the great “Governor House” stream down even 
into the water that comes swelling up, swelling up with 
a short, musical rhythm. All back of the white-capped 
waves that are rolling in is one dark gleam; but the 
moon lifts her silver horn—a white line streaks the 
water—the brilliant galaxy of stars—but hold! I should 
speak of other stars—the living beauties at the “ Go- 
vernor House” on Grapnel Beach. 

The hotel was illuminated from top to base. Inside 
all was festivity and joyful hum. Nursery maids in 
platoons were marching up the wide stairs with babies’ 
faces lying over their shoulders. Babes and maids 
were almost tired out ; musical instruments were being 
tuned furiously ; now a natural G would hop out, anon 
a guttural flat somewhere down in the vicinity of a trom- 
bone’s deepest bass, and then would come squeaking a 
row of fine fiddle tones, the whole being suggestive of 
spirited hops and small flirtations. The “dear delight- 
ful” men stood about in groups, some pursuing the dig- 
nified employment of sucking their cane tops, others 
admiring the respective neck-ties of their neighbours 
and their own, and all of them looking with eager eyes 
over to the place where their beauties were expected to 
meet them. 

The dancing had fairly begun, all was fun and frolic. 
The young baboons—I beg pardon, I meant men— 
slipped out between the dances to imbibe their brandies, 
and flavour their precious breaths with odoriferous to- 
bacco ; and the young nimshies—pardon again, I mean 
ladies—flirted with the sentimental Augustuses and the 
moon-struck Toms, to their hearts’ content. 

Out upon the balcony, with their arms lovingly 
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“Do n't know, dear; haven't seen him for an hour 
ormore. Qh, Minnie! do you think there is really a 
live count coming to Grapiel? Do you think so?” 

“They say it is true,” replied the other; “all the 
girls are dying to see him. You know that plain little 
thing?” 

“ Certainly, dear.” 

“Well! don’t you think she affected to care nothing 
about the rumour? Positive ‘ she should n't care for all 
the counts,’ she said, ‘ would think no more of a count 
than a good Yankee farmer, unless he behaved as well.’ 
Did you ever hear such nonsense, dear?” 

“Never! I’m sure I should die contented if I 
could once promenade with a real count, and as to 
waltzing with him, oh, Lettie dear! wouldn't it be 
heavenly?” 14 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lettie. “ For my part I am de- 
termined he shall notice me. I do hope that forlorn 
John Gordon won't follow me everywhere.” 

“ John Gordon is rich, remember, dear, and every- 
body is jealous of his attention to you. Besides, he’s 
handsome, and I do believe he loves you.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s no doubt but what he loves me ; 
but mercy ! what is John Gordon by the side of a count ? 
Oh, Minnie, I have such feelings sometimes. I do be- 
lieve J was born to be a great personage, somewhere. 
I don’t like this dull American life where one has to 
notice everybody. How delightful it would be now to 
say on every side ‘my lord.’ Oh, isn't it noble—is n't 
it grand?” 

“ Yes, dear; but is n't the dew falling? Hadn't we 
better go in?” 

So they went in, and the trombones groaned, the 
fiddles squeaked, the flutes made charming music, and 
there was a sound as if the great hotel was keeping 
time in a periodical shake, and even the ocean was 
dancing. 

“Well, Hallet, was n't that talk delightful, now ?” 

“Was n't it rich ? by George, the little swells! Js 
there a count coming?” 

“Coming! there’s one here—been here this two 
days, but the girls do n't know it. He’s a gentleman, 
too, and no mistake—that plain, grave man in a black 
suit ; looks like an American citizen more than any- 
thing else. He's incog.—wants to study manners here 
at our great feeding places.” 

“Ah! so that is acount. Well, I must say he's a 
fine, sensible-looking fellow. He's paid considerable 
attention to that Miss Jennie Philips whom Lettie Gro- 
vellen called that plain little thing. I presume she 
meant by that plain dressing, as she has one of the 
sweetest faces I ever saw.” 

“ Hallet, did you see those two foreign fellows seated 
on the bench by one of the lower doors, this evening ?” 
asked John Gordon. 

“Yes; they are organ-grinders. They are going 
to stay here to-night, so one of them told me, quite an 
intelligent fellow.” 

“ Will it pay, think you, to have some sport with 


about each other’s waists, stood two young girls, or ra- | them ?” asked John Gordon. 
ther two clouds of muslin, gauze, and laces, with wax- | 


like faces and flax-like hair on top. 
_ “Where is John, Lettie ?” asked one of them, play- 
ing with the long ringlets of her friend. 
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“I think I take,” cried Hallet, with a hearty laugh 


“Tl put an X in, and a V on that, for the sake of the 


i 


fun.” 
“Come on, then, we shall find them somewhere.” 
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_ The organ-grinders were in company. They were 
Italians, brothers, men with fine eyes and full beards, 
long noses and ragged clothes. They could talk just a 
little English, and understood more. When found they 
were closing a with one of the servants to play 
for them in the great kitchen, but when John Gordon 
called them aside, and made them a tempting offer, they, 
with many grimaces and shrugs, pleaded an engagement 
to the people below-stairs. 

“Tf you manage it well I ll give you fifteen dollars 
apiece, and you shall have our tickets for the grand 
supper to-night.” 

“Ya as!” said the delighted foreigners, their eyes 
sparkling. 

Hallet laid down the programme. John Gordon 
went to secure their organs, in case they should take a 
rover’s fancy to their new broadcloth, and to prepare 
their wardrobes. 

The fellows dressed quickly—they looked like gen- 
tlemen. As to the use of lorgnettes, finger-rings, and 
perfumed handkerchiefs, they needed no instruction. 
An intuitive grace made them very conspicuous. John 
Gordon walked towards Hallet with an air that said— 
“They beat us at our own game; they are really hand- 
some fellows.” 

“ Let the lions loose,” said Hallet, “ they have their 
cue ;” and accordingly the lions walked down-stairs 
with an exceedingly great swell. John Gordon and Hal- 
let watched them, and said to each other—“It was 
capitally done.” 

Their incoming caused a sensation. Daeidedly they 
were the most distinguished-looking men in the room. 

Here and there, carelessly, Gordon and Hallet let 
drop a hint. It made a ripple—the ripple spread and 
broke into a thousand lines. A whisper surged from 
one end of the room to the other—two counts! Two 
Counts !—live ones, handsome, with an air distingue / 
Some of the ladies did all but faint. Some of them 
smiled quietly, quietly elevated their glasses, and— 
wished the counts would only smile on them. The 
counts did smile, first here, and then there. Presently 
John Gordon and Hallet appeared. Ah! they were 
immensely delighted! What shaking of hands! 

“ They know them,” whispered Lettie Grovellen, with 
a smile of ecstacy. “ Now we shall be introduced.” 

So they were—so were others, but the two friends, 
Lettie and Minnie, evidently made an impression. Ac- 
tually, they were promenading around the hall, each 
leaning on the arm of acount! How modest and quiet 
they tried to appear! how their hearts beat, and the 
blood surged to their silly brains with triumph !-—the 
poor little muslin clouds with waxen faces atop. 

“Will you walk on ze balcone, miss?” asked the 
elder, in worse English than we can write. 

“Ob, with pleasure! with delight!” exclaimed Let- 
tie. She would have given exactly the same answer if 
he had asked her to go to Kamschatka. 

They walked out there, to the supreme envy of every 
lady but a very few who had happened to be born 
with common sense, an endowment more rare than 
genius. 

“TI likes you very muche,” said Lettie’s count. “I 
so rich in my own countrie! Tese diamongs coome 

from my eztate—zey 's very bootiful diamongs. I have 





——e 


so large houzes and so large gold! all so large as you 
never ze in zis countrie!” 

Lettie’s heart beat almost to suffocation—the little 
fool ! 

“ Efe I could only got one wife so hansoome az you, 
I should be perfectly zublime !” 

Lettie hung heavily upon his arm. Meantime the 
other count was going through the same farce, in a per- 
fect agony of mutilated Saxon. 

“ Zspose I did azk you to be my one leetle wife— 
you zay no?” 

“I think I should not,” replied Lettie, in a voice as 
soft as a zephyr, “if papa is willing, and I know he 
would be.” 

“ Ah! I now be charming—zublime!” 

“ How delicate!” thought Lettie. “ He does not 


even attempt to kiss me, though he might as well as. 


not.” 

Did n't her eyes shine brighter than the count’s dia- 
monds when they re-entered the hall? Wasn't the 
bloom on her face most brilliant ? Could n’t everybody 
see that she was as good as married to the count? The 
same remarks will apply to Miss Minnie. 

They leaned so closely against the splendid coat- 
sleeves of their foreign attaches! They looked up into 
their faces with such bewitching confidence ! 

“Tsn’t it most time ?” asked John Gordon, with an 
appalling wink. 

“T shouid think so,” replied Hallet, as he felt for his 
watch—but the count had it. 

John Gordon and Hallet disappeared with elongated 
faces, that shortened as they found themselves alone. 
Presently they entered the hall again, followed by two 
stout servants, each bearing a hand-organ. Up they 
marched, to the consternation of the company, directly 
towards the two counts. Confusion ! 

“Here’s a shilling for you,” said John Gordon, 
roughly, to Lettie’s escort, “ give us ‘ Still so gently ’— 
do your best, now !” 

With a bow and a grin, the count loosened a white 
arm from his own, and dofling the green baize, he took 
the shilling, buckled on the hand-organ, and set up a 
squeak. 

For a moment, as the two fellows ground away, 
bobbing and grinning, there was astrange silence. The 
company “took,” and such a yell (not fashionable by 
any means) went up, as was never heard from such a 
polite assembly before. 

Lettie stood a moment, red, mortified, confounded! 
So did Minnie. But presently one muslin cloud fainted 
away, and the other made her exit by some more desira- 
ble means. The real count enjoyed the lesson as well 
as the rest. But, let it be remarked, en pussant, that 
Lettie and Minnie were types of more than two-thirds 
of the fashionable belles at Grapnel, and that the pre- 
tended counts were, perhaps, more honest, and certainly 
more industrious, than the fops who laughed at them. 





AvTHors are the creators or the creatures of opinion. 
The great make an epoch ; the many reflect their age. 


It is justly said of woman, that she divides our sorrows 
and doubles our joys. Pity she quadruples our ex- 
penses. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS AND ORATORY. 
[Continued from p. 43.] 


WE return to a consideration of the oratory of Pitt. Lord 
Brougham thus describes him : “ With a sparing use of 
ornament, hardly indulging more in figures or even in 
figurative expression than the most severe examples 
of ancient chasteness allowed, with little variety of 
style, hardly any of the graces of manner, he no sooner 
rose than he carried away every hearer, and kept the 
attention fixed and unflagging till it pleased him to let 
it go, and then 


‘So charming left his voice, that we awhile 
Still thought him speaking, still stood fixed to hear.’ 


This magical effect was produced by his unbroken 
flow, which never left the hearer in pain or doubt, and 
yet was not the mean fluency of mere relaxation re- 
quiring no effort on the speaker, but imposing on the 
listener a heavy task ; by his lucid arrangement, which 
made all parts of the most complicated subject quit 
their entanglements, and fall each into its place; by 
the forcible appeals to strict reason and strong feeling, 
which formed the great staple of the discourse ; by the 
majesty of the diction, by the depth and fulness of the 
most sonorous voice and the unbending dignity of the 
manner, which ever reminded us that we were in the 
presence of more than an advocate or debater—that 
there stood before us a ruler of the people.” The 
speech on the war in 1803 is supposed to have been his 
best speech. In his reply Fox said, “The orators of 
antiquity would have admired, probably would have 
envied it.” Of his printed speeches, that on the Slave 
Trade, in 1791, was the most admired. Wilberforce 
tells us, that its effects on Mr. Fox were manifest dur- 
ing the whole of delivery, while Mr. Sheridan ex- 
pressed his feelings in the most hearty and even most 
passionate terms; and we have it from Mr. Windham, 
that he walked home lost in amazement at the compass, 
till then unknown to him, of human eloquence. A 
friend of Mr. Pitt’s, in the “Quarterly Review,” says of 
his oratory : “Every part of his speaking, in sentiment, 
in language, and delivery, evidently bore the stamp of 
his character. All communicated a definite and varied 
apprehension of the qualities of strenuousness without 
bustle, unlaboured intrepidity, and severe greatness. 
The deportment and bearing of Mr. Pitt in debate 
might not inaptly be compared to those of his country- 
man, Marlborough, in the field. His courage, always 
unconquerable, was never busy, impatient, or passion- 
ate, and seemed totally independent of the ebullition 
of mounting spirits or fermenting blood.” Daniel 


O'Connell once heard Pitt, and he spoke of him as | 
| India Bill had been passed, on which occasion Burke 


having the most majestic flow of language and the 


— 


men, to woo the coy goddess through many arduous 
years. The first speech he could be prevailed upon to 
publish was that on“ American Taxation.” It is equal 
in beauty to any speech Mr. Burke ever composed, and 
in nerve and force—in all the essentials of eloquence 
—surpasses them. Ofhis elaborate speech on the sub- 
ject of American conciliation, Mr. Fox said; “Let gen- 
tlemen read this speech by day and meditate upon 
it by night ; let them peruse it again and again, study 
it, imprint it on their minds, impress it on their hearts. 
They would there learn that representation was the 
sovereign remedy for every evil.” His speech respect- 
ing Lord Pigott's recall from India “ excited,” we are 
told, “ such sudden and extraordinary bursts of approba- 
tion as were not warranted by the usual practice of 
the house.” Ofhis speech in moving, in 1778, for cer- 
tain papers relative to the employment of Indians in 
the American war, no memorial whatever remains ; 
but a competent judge has said of it, that “he who had 
not heard that speech, had not witnessed the greatest 
triumph of eloquence within memory.” Burke was 
the greatest master of metaphor the world has ever 
seen. As an orator he can never be ranked among the 
very first masters of the art. He was too philosophical 
and too imaginative for an orator, whose sole aim 
should be the conviction and persuasion of his audience. 
His speeches were precisely the same with his pamph- 
lets. They all read well. Many of Burke's most cele- 
brated auditors admit that the very speeches they had 
listened to with such doubtful interest in the House of 
Commons inspired them with the most enthusiastic 
admiration in print, The very fact that Burke's 
speeches are read with such interest now is an argu- 
ment against his being placed in the first rank of 
orators. 

Humour has been denied Burke ; but that he had 
some is clear enough. One day, as Mr. Hartley was 
prosing, and the benches became emptier every minute, 
he unfortunately asked that the Riot Act should be 
read. Burke had long been expecting in agony the 
conclusion of his harangue. It was beyond mortal 
patience to endure it longer. Suddenly starting up, he 
exclaimed, “The Riot Act, my dear friend! the Riot 
Act! To what purpose? Don't you see the mob is 
completely dispersed?” Another instance of Burke's 
wit has also been preserved. On one occasion, seeing 
Lord North asleep—an indecorum of which that noble- 
man was frequently guilty—just as Burke was tracing 
certain Scottish tumults to the indifference of the go- 
vernment, he exclaimed, “ Behold what I have again 
and again said; government, if not defunct, at least 
slumbers ; brother Lazarus is not dead, only sleepeth.” 
Yet Burke's wit sometimes failed him in the hour of 
need. In the new house which met after Mr. Fox's 





finest voice imaginable. 
From Fox the transition to Fox's guide, instructor, 


and friend, till the impulsive nature of Burke led him | 


to leave the party with whom he had always acted, is 
very natural. “The mind of that man,” says Dr. John- 
son, “is a perennial stream. 
the first place.” 
burst at once into celebrity. 
once gathered around his name. 


He spoke, and fame at 
He had not, as some 


No one grudges Burke | 
When Burke entered parliament he | ; 
persevering were the attempts to put him down, that 


delivered another of his celebrated speeches, when Pitt 


| had reduced a formidable majority on the opposition 


side into a formidable majority for himself, Burke found 
himself among strangers, and met with a reception as 
humiliating as it was cold, No sooner did he rise to 
speak, than the house resounded with coughing and 
other equally disagreeable noises. So systematic and 


they often disconcerted and sometimes absolutely si- 
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lenced him. On one occasion, he parenthetically re- 
marked, “that he could train a pack of hounds to yelp 
with more melody and equal comprehension.” An 
amusing anecdote, illustrative both of the character of 
the opposition that was manifested, and the want of 
temper and coolness on his part to meet it, may be re- 
lated here. He had just risen, on one occasion, with a 
formidable roll of papers in his hand, when a country 

had the imprudence to get up and express 
the modest hope that the honourable member did not 
mean to read that large bundle of papers and bore them 
with a speech into the bargain? Burke was si- 
lenced ; but it was not the silence of contempt, but in- 
dignation. He rushed out of the house, unable to utter 
a syllable. “ Never before,” said George Selwyn in re- 
lating the story, “ did I see the fable realised—a lion 
put to flight by the braying of an ass.” Erskine, who 
himself failed in the house, said: “ Burke’s delivery 
was execrable. I was in the House of Commons when 
he made his great speech on American conciliation— 
the greatest he ever made. He drove everybody 
away ; I wanted to go out with the rest, but was near 
him, and was afraid to get out, so I squeezed myself 
down and crawled under tke benches like a dog, until I 
got to the door without his seeing me, rejoicing in my 
escape.” When we read this and remember Fox's 
thick utterance and ungraceful figure, and Sheridan's 
Irish brogue, we are almost inclined to suspect the 
eulogies of those men which have come down to us; 
yet of Burke’s wonderful power, at any rate, there can 
be no doubt—that fact is clear. Gerard Hamilton, 
when at variance with him, protested tat Burke un- 
derstood everything but gaming and music. Gold- 
smith, speaking of Johnson, asked, “ Does he wind into 
his subject as Burke does?” Lord John Townshend, 
after hearing one of his early speeches, exclaimed, 
“Good God! what a man is this! How could he ac- 
quire such transcendent power?” Lord Thurlow is 
reported to have expressed an opinion, that he would 
be remembered with admiration when Pitt and Fox 
would be comparatively forgotten. Fox himself, on 
more than one occasion, confessed, that all he had ever 
read in books, all that his fancy had imagined, all that 
his reasoning faculties had suggested, or his experience 
had taught him, were not to be compared to one of 
Burke's speeches, and Dr. Johnson, than whom no man 
knew Burke better, said of him on different occasions : 
“Take up whatever topic you will, Burke is ready to 
meet you; ifhe were to go into a stable and talk to 
the ostlers for a short time, they would venerate him as 
the wisest of human beings ;” and “ no person of sense 
could meet him under a gateway to avoid a shower, 
who would not go away convinced that he was the 


form bill was framed with skill and introduced with 
eloquence. Never can I forget the delight with which 
that diffusive but ingenious orator was heard on all sides 
of the house, and even by those (Gibbon himself as a 
member of the Board of Trade was one of them) whose 
existence he proscribed.” 

We now turn to Burke’s countryman, Sheridan—an 
inferior man, and to us, who can only read his speeches, 
an inferior orator. In his time, however, he produced 
unparalleled effects. Unlike Burke's, Sheridan's début 











first man in England.” Gibbon says: Mr. Burke's re- | 





was unsuccessful. “It is in me, and by it shall 
come out,” said he to Woodfall, and for once he spoke 
the truth. He took pains, he altered his style, he drop- 
ped the tawdry rhetoric with which he commenced, and 
became flippant and smart. One of his best encounters 
was that with Mr. Pitt, in which the young and auda- 
cious minister for once got the worst. Mr. Pitt (says 
the parliamentary report) was pointedly severe on the 
gentlemen who had spoken against the address, and 
particularly on Mr. Sheridan. “No man admired more 
than he did the abilities of that right honourable gen- 
tleman, the elegant sallies of his thought, the gay 
effusions of his fancy, his dramatic turns, and his epi- 
grammatic point; and if they were reserved for the 
proper stage they would no doubt receive, what the 
honourable gentleman’s abilities always did receive, 
the plaudits of his audience, and it would be his fortune 
sui plausu gaudere theatri. But this was not the proper 
scene for the exhibition of those elegancies.” Mr, 
Sheridan, in rising to explain, said, that “‘ on the par- 
ticular sort of personality which the right honourable 
gentleman had thought proper to make use of, he need 
not make any comment. The propriety, the taste, the 
gentlemanly spirit of it, must have been obvious to the 
house. But,” said Mr. Sheridan, “let me assure the 
right honourable gentleman that I do now, and will at 
any time he chooses to repeat this sort of allusion, meet 
it with the most sincere good humour. Nay, I will say 
more—flattered and encouraged by the right honour- 
able gentleman’s panegyrics on my talents, if ever I 
again engage in the compositions he alludes to, I may 
be tempted to an act of presumption—to attempt an 
improvement on one of Ben Jonson’s best characters, 
the character of the Angry Boy in ‘The Alchemist.’” 
Sheridan’s crowning effort was that celebrated Begum 
speech, whose effect upon its hearers has no parallel in 
the annals of ancient or modern eloquence. Mr. Burke 
declared it to be the most astonishing effort of eloquence, 
argument, and wit united, of which there was any re- 
cord or tradition. Mr. Fox said, all he had ever heard, 
or that he had ever read, when compared with it, dwin- 
dled into nothing, and vanished like vapour before the 
sun ; and Mr. Pitt acknowledged that it surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient and modern times, and possessed 
everything that art or genius could furnish to agitate 
and control the human mind. Tributes of a less dis- 
tinguished character are common enough. Sir William 
Dolben immediately moved the adjournment. of the 
house, confessing that, in the state of mind in which 





| Mr. Sheridan's speech had left him, it was inrpossible 


for him to give a determinate opinion. Mr. Stanhope 
seconded the motion. When he entered the house he 
was not ashamed to acknowledge that his opinion in- 
clined to the side of Mr. Hastings ; but such had been 
the wonderful efficacy of Mr. Sheridan's convincing de- 
tail of facts and irresistible eloquence, that he could but 
say that his sentiments were materially changed. © Mr. 
Montagu confessed that he had felt a similar revolution 
of sentiment. Perhaps the best testimony to Mr. 


| Sheridan’s eloquence on that occasion is the following: 


—* The late Mr. Logan,” says Mr. Bisset, in his “ His- 
tory of the Reign of George IIL.,” “ well known for his 
literary efforts, and author of a most masterly defence 
of Hastings, went this day to the House of Commons, 
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prepossessed for the accused and against his accuser. 
At the expiration of the first hour he said to a friend, 
‘ All this is declamatory assertion without proof ;’ when 
the second was finished, ‘ This is a most wonderful ora- 
tion ;’ at the close of the third,‘Mr. Hastings has 
acted very unjustifiably ;’ the fourth, ‘ Mr. Hastings is 
a most atrocious criminal ;’ and at last, ‘Of all monsters 
of iniquity, the most enormous is Warren Hastings.’” 
Such sentences as the following must indeed have told 
with tremendous power. Speaking of the Indian 
Company, Sheridan said :—* Alike in the military and 
political line could be observed auctioneering ambassadors 
and trading generals; and thus we saw a revolution 
brought about by afidavits—an army employed in exe- 
cuting an arrest—a town besieged on a note of hand—a 
prince dethroned for the balance of an account. Thus it 
was they exhibited a government which united the 
mock majesty of a bloody sceptre and the little traffic 
of a merchant’s counting-house—wielding a truncheon 
with one hand and picking a pocket with the other.” 

Lord Stanhope preserves a curious instance of the 
humour of the House in the time of the giants. In 1796 
Pitt brought in his budget; we read,—“the House 
of Commons was amused by an unexpected coadjutor 
to the Minister in the cause of taxation. This was one 
of their Members, John Dent by name. He availed 
himself of a petition which came from Leicestershire 
complaining of the great number of dogs kept in ken- 
nels for the recreation of the rich. On this foundation 
Mr. Dent proposed a duty of half-a-crown on every dog 
kept either by rich or poor, excepting only those dogs 
which served as guidesto the blind. Pitt, well pleased 
to see his Exchequer supplied, declared that he saw 
nothing improper in laying some tax on the keeping of 
dogs, provided a distinction were drawn between the 
opulent and the indigent classes. Thus the proposal 
of Mr. Dent became the ground-work of a measure which 
was carried in a subsequent Session. But at the time 
the principal result was ridicule. Mr. Dent—ever 
afterwards surnamed ‘Dog Dent’—appears to have 
argued against the entire canine race with most extra- 
ordinary passion. We are told in the reports of his 
speech, that he ‘ proceeded to state, from documents in 
his possession, the ravages which were committed by 
dogs—the quantity of provisions consumed by them 
—and the increase of hydrophobia.’ ‘ We might have 
imagined,’ cried Mr. Windham, ‘that Acteon had re- 
vived!’ If such were the jests even of the Ministers 
to whom Mr. Dent gave his general support, it may be 
imagined how much keener were the shafts of Oppo- 
sition. ‘I know not,’ said Sheridan, ‘ whether the Hon. 
Mover is stimulated upon Pythagorean principles to 
pursue at present those resentments or antipathies 
which he may have conceived in a former state of ex- 


istence against a race of animals so long distinguished | 


as the friends of men. . . . But will not the charge of 
ingratitude lie against us for such a degree of massacre 





/ 


against these useful animals at the very time when we | 


and when their brethren form part of that army in 
Jamaica which is fighting successfully against the 
Maroons, and supporting the cause of social order, hu- 
inanity, and religion.’ 
Courtenay follow. He derided the alarms expressed 


by Mr. Dent at the increase of hydrophobia. *To 
alleviate that horror,’ said he, ‘I beg leave to suggest 
the great advantages which sometimes result from a 
state of insanity. The late Lord Chesterfield laid it 
down as a maxim, that the only possible process by 
whieh 'a Dutchman could become a wit was by being 
bit by a mad dog ; and so ambitious was a late Burgo- 
master at Amsterdam of being distinguished by this 
shining accomplishment, that he had submitted to the 
operation. Here, then, is encouragement for the Hon. 
gentleman !’” 

We now come nearer to our own times. We have 
been with the giants of English oratory—men whose 
names are familiar in our ears as household words. Our 
notices now must necessarily be scanty. We have al- 
ready passed by many names well known in parlia- 
mentary annals. We can say nothing of Lord North, 
of Wedderburn, of Murray, of Windham, of Dundas, of 
Perceval, of Wilberforce, of Tierney, of Lords Holland 
and Grey, and of Earl Wellesley, because these men, 
though they were statesmen, were not orators, They 
do not stand in the first rank. It was theirs to win 
honour in their age ; it was theirs to command the ap- 
plause of listening senates ; but they have done their 
work and gone. Posterity will not ask for them again. 
We make an exception in favour of George Canning. 
Fortune favoured Pitt and Fox at their very birth; we 
now speak of a man who made a position for himself, 
who, born in an obscure rank, became the first man in 
parliament, and won that position by his splendid ora- 
torial powers. Canning’s humour was _ irresistible, 
Wilberforce went crying home with laughter, after his 
account of Lord Nugent's journey, to lend the succour 
of his person (Lord Nugent was not a little weight) to 
constitutional Spain. The passage is a capital specimen 
of the best-humoured political raillery. We give it 
entire. “ It was about the middle of last July, that the 
heavy Falmouth coach (loud and long-continued 
laughter), that the heavy Falmouth coach was observed 
travelling to its destination through the roads of Corn- 
wall with more than its usual gravity (very loud 
laughter). There were, according to the best advices, 
two inside passengers (laughter); one a lady of no 
considerable dimensions (laughter), and a gentleman 
who, as it has since been ascertained, was conveying 
the succour of his person to Spain (cheers and laughter), 
I am informed—and having no reason to doubt my in- 
formant, I firmly believe it—that in the van belonging 
to the coach (gentlemen must know the nature and 
uses of that auxiliary to the regular stage-coaches) was 
a box more bulky than ordinary, and of most portentous 
contents. It was observed that, after their arrival, this 
box and the passenger before mentioned became in- 
separable. The box was known to have contained the 
uniform of a Spanish general of cavalry (much laughter) ; 
and it was said of the helmet, which was beyond the 


| usual size, that it exceeded all other helinets spoken of 


in history, not excepting the celebrated helmet in the 


acknowledge them as allies of the Combined Powers, | Castle of Otranto (cheers and laughter). The idea of 


| going to the relief of a fortress blockaded by sea and 


_ officer, was new, to say the least of it. 
In the same strain did Mr. | 


besieged by land, with the uniform of a light cavalry 
About this time 
the force officered by the honourable gentleman, which 
had never existed but on paper, was in all probability 
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; I will not stay to determine whether it was 


. to have consisted of 10,000 or 5000 men. No doubt, 


upon the arrival of the general and his uniform, the 
Cortes must have rubbed their hands with satisfaction, 
and concluded that, now the promised force was come, 
they would have little more to fear (laughter). It did 
come—as much of it as ever would have been seen by 
the Cortes or the king ; but it came in that sense, and 
no other, which was described by a witty nobleman, 
George, Duke of Buckingham, whom the noble lord 
opposite (Lord Nugent) reckons among his lineal ances- 
tors. In the play of ‘ The Rehearsal’ there was a scene 
occupied with the designs of two usurpers, to one of 
whom their party entering says :— 
‘ Sirs, 
The army at the door, but in disguise, 
Entreats a word with both your majesties ’ 


(very loud and continued laughter). Such must have 
been the effect of the arrival of the noble lord. How 
he was received, or with what effect he operated on the 
councils and affairs of the Cortes, by his arrival, I do 
not know. Things were at that juncture moving too 
rapidly to their final issue. How far the noble lord had 
conduced to the termination, by plumping his weight 
into the sinking scale of the Cortes, is too nice a ques- 
tion for me just now to settle.” Loud cheers and 
laughter greeted this conclusion. Yet Canning’s wit, 
while it sparkled and amused, seldom offended. Lord 
Nugent was long afterwards one of his warmest sup- 
porters, “Canning’s drollery of voice and manner were,” 
says Mr. Wilberforce, “inimitable. There is a light- 
ing up of his features and a comic play about the 
mouth, when the full force of the approaching witticism 
strikes his own mind, which prepares you for the burst 
which is to follow.” Neither Pitt nor Fox had this 
quality of humour. Mackintosh said of Canning, that 
he incorporated in his mind all the eloquence and wis- 
dom of ancient literature. He thought Canning and 
Plunkett the finest orators of their time, and that Can- 
ning especially excelled in language. Johnson, speaking 
of Burke’s début, says that probably no one, at his first 
appearance, ever obtained so much reputation before. 
“His immortality,” said Grattan, “is that which is 
common to Cicero or to Bacon, that which can never be 
interrupted while there exists the beauty of order or 
the love of virtue, and which can fear no death, except 
what barbarity may impose on the globe.” 

Canning’s speech on the North American Provinces 
was an era in the senate, wrote an M.P., applying what 
was said of the eloquence of Chatham, “ It was an epoch 
in a man’s life to have heard him. I shall never forget 
the deep moral earnestness of his tone, and the blaze of 
glory that seemed to light up his features.” That fine 
sentence, in which Canning spoke of the part he had 
acted, must be familiar to our readers,“I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the 
old.” Canning took his stand not only between con- 
tending nations, but contending principles, in that mar- 
vellous speech. In its delivery, we are told, his chest 
heaved and expanded, his nostrils dilated, a noble pride 
slightly curled his lip ; and age and sickness were for- 
gotten in the ardour of youthful genius. All the while 
says an observer,a serenity sat upon his brow that 
pointed to deeds of glory. Canning’s remarks in vin- 





dication of himself, after the Liverpool election, in 1816 
ought never to be forgotten. “There is,” said Mr, 


Canning, “a heavier charge than either of those that I. 


have stated to you. It is, gentlemen, that I am an ad- 
venturer. To this charge, as I understand it, I am 
willing to plead guilty! A representative of the people, 
I am one of those people, and I present myself to those 
who choose me only with the claims of character, be 
they what they may, unaccredited by patrician patron- 
age or party recommendation. Nor is it in this free 
country, where in every walk of life the road of honour- 
able success is open to every individual—I am sure it 
is not in this place—that I shall be expected to apolo- 
gise for so presenting myself to your choice. I know there 
is a political creed which assigns to a certain combin- 
ation of great families a right to dictate to the sovereign 
and to influence the people, and that this doctrine of 
hereditary aptitude for administration is singularly 
enough most prevalent among those who find nothing 
more laughable than the principle of legitimacy in the 
crown. ‘To this theory I have neversubscribed. If to 
depend directly on the people as their representative in 
parliament ; if, as a servant of the crown, to lean on no 
other support than that of public confidence—if that be 
to be an adventurer, I plead guilty to the charge, and I 
would not exchange that situation, to whatever taunts 
it may expose me, for all the advantages which might 
be derived from an ancestry of a hundred generations,” 
Canning rose, wrote Eliot, the Corn-law Rhymer :— 


“He rose—a veteran proud of honest scars ; 
He stood—a bard with lightning in his look ; 
He spoke—Apollo had the voice of Mars ; 
His form all hope from phalanx’d faction took, 
While flashed his satire like a falchion bared 
On all who meanly thought or basely dared : 
He spoke and died.” 








EMINENT masters, parties, and sects claim truths as theirs, 
because they have most fully expounded them ; but 
men never make truths ; they only recognise the value 
of this currency of God. They find truths as men 
sometimes find bills, in the street, and only recognise 
the value of that which other parties have drawn. 


A SINGLE snew-flake—who cares for it? But a whole 
day of snow-flakes, obliterating the land-marks, drifting 
over the doors, gathering upon the mountains to crash 
in avalanches—who does not care for that? Private 


opinion is weak, but public opinion is almost omnipo- 
tent. 


Ir is impossible that an ill-natured man can have a 


public spirit ; for how should he love ten thousand men 
who never loved one ? 


Ir is needless to have so much care about giving offence. 
It is inevitable that the good should give offence to the 
evil, and the evil to the good. 


SELFISHNESS is a detestable vice which every man is 
conscious of in himself, but can never forgive in others. 


“Tr wishes were horses, beggars might ride,” is an old 
proverb, But we guess Rarey would have to tame 
them a good deal to prevent neck-breaking. 
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EXPECTATION. 


WuitE-wingéed messenger over the main, 

What tidings bring ye to dwellers ashore ? 
Message of gladness, or records of pain— 
Blessings from lips we shall ne’er press again, 

Or dear friends we shall welcome once more ? 


Oh! long expecting we chid thy delay, 

Through the day yearning, and dreaming the night; ° 
Prayed for the winds that should favour thy way, 
That He whom the ternpest and whirlwind obey, 

Would shield and protect in His might! 





Now that in sight we behold thee afar, 

Fast beat our hearts, and our eyes dim with tears, 
Thy freightage, thy tidings—who knows what they are? 
What sorrow may lighten—what happiness mar— 

Hopes fulfil, or confirm all our fears ! 


Welcome thee home still, whatever it be, 

Home to the shores of thy kindred again ; 
Thy sails lightly gleam, thy flag flutters free, 
Thou canst be the harbinger only of glee, 

Thou white-wingtd messenger over the main ! 





THE 
THIRD REASON OF MR. SAMUEL HOPKINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Samuel Hopkinson was a retired linen-draper. Hav- 
ing spent somewhere about forty years of his existence 
in making money through the medium of the light and 
agreeable employment above referred to, he thought 
proper on his fifty-seventh birthday to close the shutter 
of his shop for the last time; or, to dismiss metaphorical 
language, he ceased, on that momentous anniversary, to 
be a public character, by retiring from the linen and 
haberdashery business. 

Three reasons had induced Mr. Hopkinson to take 
this important step. In the first place he was so very 
wealthy that the idea of making any more money 8a- 
voured of absurdity. Then again he very moderately 
argued, that having toiled so arduously and success- 
fully during the lengthy period of forty years, it was but 
meet and right that he should now take a little rest. 
These were two reasons, but I spoke of a third, which, 
although last was not least, but on the contrary great- 


est, and this reason was—just what my story is about | 


to tell of. 





It is related of that very worthy tenant of the calen- 
dar, St. Kevin, that, to avoid the temptation consequent 
upon mixing in female society, he took unfurnished 
lodgings in a rocky cliff overhanging a deep water, It 
is further recorded poetically, but without doubt truly, 
that the pious young gentleman indulged in a triumph- 
ant chuckle as he blandly soliloquised that at last he had 
escaped from the wiles and artifices of feminine hu- 
manity. Saint as he was he committed the common 
error of indulging in vocal expressions of triumph be- 
fore he had reached the outskirts of the forest. We all 
know why. The persistent Kathleen climbed up into 
his rocky abode, and let fly at him one glance of her 
azure eyes that might have pierced the heart of the 
most sanctimonious hermit on earth ; but whether by 
dwelling in a stony habitation the organ of Kevin had 
become petrified, or whether he was vexed with Kath- 





leen for being more clever than himself, history does not 
state, but it does state that in a very rude and improper 
manner indeed he tipped the poor girl into the lake, 
where, to borrow a penny-a-linerism, she “ met a watery 
grave,” 

Of course every one thinks this act 4 very pretty 
and pious one, and certainly, if the principle which 
actuated it could be separated from the slightly violent 
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practice which has been noticed in more cases than that 
of the saint, it would be very well for the world in general, 
and would have been very well for Mr. Samuel Hopkin- 
son in particular. But, alas! the worthy linen-draper, 
while troubled with all the susceptibility of Kevin, pos- 
sessed only a portion ofhis resolution. He had for seven- 
and-fifty years maintained himself in rigorous bachelor- 
hood, against divers and sundry temptations, too strong 
and too many to be recounted ; but his determination 
gave way at last, and this was the third reason why he 
forsook his business, 

Widow Tomkins was a plump and buxom little lady 
of somewhere between forty and fifty. She bore her 
years remarkably well, did the widow Tomkins, and 
having a twinkling pair of grey eyes, a neat figure, and 
a cosy face, was exactly the species of widow to do the 
business of such aman as Samuel Hopkinson in the 
most effectual and‘final manner. She did his business 
in the style aforesaid. Lodging in the same house as 
Samuel, she had frequent opportunities of meeting and 
attracting the worthy draper, and so judiciously did she 
improve ber privileges, that in a very short time the 
gentleman retired from his mercantile occupation as a 
preparatory step to proposing for the widow Tomkins, 
and departing with her to spend the remainder of his 
days in connubial felicity. 

The widow's crowning charm was a very handsome 
little fortune ; just such a fortune as suited a comfort- 
able woman likeher. When Mr. Hopkinson discovered 
that his intended was decorated not only with charms 
of mind and body, but also of purse, he became posi- 
tively enchanted, and could scarcely repress the exulta- 
tion which he felt. 

“The widow's a fine woman!” he murmured one” 
evening, as he sat in the society of his thoughts and a 
tumbler of punch after dinner ; “a very fine woman— 
superior—fine ! ” 

When he uttered this fond sentiment he looked se- 
renely at his tumbler, as if he wished to impress the 
vessel with an idea of his stern and rigorous truthful- 
ness, and then catching sight of the seductive liquor 
which it contained, raised it suddenly to his lips, and 
imbibed a hearty draught to the health and happiness 
of the widow Tomkins. He had scarcely accomplished 
this feat when the room door was violently thrown open, 
and the perennially-dirty domestic who disarranged the 
rooms of the lodgers, effected a partial entrance, and 
said, in the elevated tone of voice common to street- 
criers and individuals of that class— 

“Genelman to see you !” 

What Samuel Hopkinson would have gaid or done 
in reply to this announcement, had time been given him 


to do anything, I am unable to say ; before, however, | 


he could even have desired the servant to show his visitor 
up, that visitor brushed roughly past the unclean hand- 
maid, and, advancing close to Samuel's chair, bade him 
“avery good evening.” 





He was a little mean man, attired in a large blue 
overcoat, with breeches and waistcoat ofa pattern which | 
I shall describe best as greasy grey. His face wore an | 
expression of great cunning and caution, his eyes glit- 
tered from beneath two beetling crags of brow, and 
were reddish hazel, with an unpleasant habit of twitch- 
ing from object to object, as if they wanted to be down 


——. 


on everything at once. He wasa very dirty little man, 
too, and seemed to be in the habit of washing himself 
without the generally received assistance which soap 
and water affords. In the loftier departments of the 
toilet he manifested a similar disregard to convention- 
alism : his hair was knotted and tangled into contor- 
tions divers and sundry, and had evidently been suffered 
to remain uncombed for an immense period—you could 
not tell how long ; just as geologists affirm that certain 
transitions and alterations in the history of the earth 
may have taken place in fifty millions of years, or in 
five hundred and fifty millions, so the little man’s hair 
may have become thus fixedly dishevelled in the course 
of two years, or of two-and-twenty—both appeared 
equally probable. The only polite weakness he yielded 
to was that of shaving; evidently he considered that 
he was making up the deficit of neglect which other 
departments of his person might complain of by a stu- 
dious and resolute attention to his cheeks and chin, 
His beard was mown so close that not the faintest sign 
of growth was visible—I mean so far as the altitude of 
the crop went—his whole chin being one inky con. 
glomeration of disappointed hairs that had never been 
permitted to elevate themselves in life. 

“A very good evening, sir,” said Samuel Hopkinson, 
in reply to the little man. 

“ Fine day yesterday was,” remarked the little man 
in a tone of pensive retrospect. 

“ Splendid day,” said Samuel, assentively. 


“To-day has been tolerable,” proceeded the visitor, 


with a profoundly analytical manner. 

“It has, sir,” acquiesced Samuel, in dignified sort. 
_ “What do you think about to-morrow ?” interro- 
gated the other, who evidently wished to have his host 
begin the more important conversation. 

“T really can say nothing about it,” said Samuel. 

And he said nothing, and the little man was disap- 
pointed. During a pause which ensued, his twitching 
little eyes kept hopping, as it were, up and down the 
room with a ferocious twinkle, as if their owner was 
very much out of temper. This went on for some mo- 
ments, and the little man was just about to speak, in 
utter despair of Samuel’s doing so, when Samuel did do 
so, and saved him the trouble. 

“You are a stranger to me, sir,” he said in that pe- 
culiar tone of voice which people use when they wish a 


' person to declare their titular possessions, but do n't 


like to ask for it in a direct manner. 

“T suppose I am,” responded the individual address- 
ed. “My name’s Pegus,” he added shortly after, as 
if he felt that it was necessary to say something addi- 
tional. 

“Ah! Pegus,” murmured Mr. Hopkinson thought- 
fully ; “ Pegus—ah !” 

“ Yes,” the little man went on, “Tom Pegus, late of 
the pawnbrokery business ; him as lost his position in 
society in consequence of a misfortune.” 

“ How was that, sir ?” 

“Why,” answered the unfortunate broker, in tones 
of gloomy grief,“ I was concerned in a robbery case. 
Young ‘ooman comes to me with a watch—lever, jew- 
elled in two holes, gold case, good for four ten—and 
requested something on it. Says I, ‘Is it honest come 
by?’ ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘poor dear father’s watch,’ and 
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with that she began to cry, or pretendedto cry. Now, 
I'm not a hard-hearted man—” 

“ You do n't look it,” remarked his host in atone at 
once pious and complimentary. 

“Perhaps not, sir; but it’s not easy to judge my 
looks,” replied the little man, and he certainly spoke the 
truth, for, begrimed as his countenance was by an 
accumulation of dirt, any physiognomical exercise 
thereon would have been attended with very many se- 
rious difficulties. He proceeded— 

“T took the watch. Next mornin’ in comes a de- 
tective, finds the watch, brings me before the magistrate 
for illegal possession. I had often been in trouble be- 
fore in the same court, and the beak took a spite against 
me. When the case was over he offered in open court 
some very insulting observations on my conduct in the 
affair, and concluded by advising me particular strong 
to leave the business altogether. I did leave it, because 
I could n’t stay in it.” 

“A very sad incident,” remarked Mr. Samuel Hop- 
kinson, with an air of mournful condolence. 

“Sad is not the word, sir,” responded the little man 
hotly, “aggravating—very aggravating !” 

“That is true,” assented Samuel, still in a mournful 
voice. 

“What had I to say to the matter? Could I know 
the watch was stolen? But just because it was my 
misfortune, not my fault, to have been made the victim 
of thieves a many times before, the magistrate puts me 
out of earning my bread!” ‘The little man positively 
gasped for breath, and in default of finding it had to 
conclude his address before he intended. 

“A hard case, sir,” said Samuel, “ a hard case.” 

“You have given up business, Mr. Hopkinson,” re- 
marked the visitor shortly after, breaking a somewhat 
awkward pause which ensued upon the host's last ex- 
pression of sympathy. 

“| have, sir,” replied the ex-draper. 

“It’s a money-making business, I understand,” pro- 
ceeded the little man, in a cross-examinative fashion. 

“T made a deal in it,” was the reply. “I have, or 
had, one of as good trades as is going.” 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Pegus, a little excited, “ and pray, 
sir, why did you give it up, if I am not intruding.” 

“ For family reasons,” said Samuel with dignity. 
bs Family reasons! I understood you were a bache- 

or!” 

“So I am, sir,” answered Sam, still dignified. 

Little Mr. Pegus looked puzzled. 

“I gave up my business for family reasons, and I 
am a bachelor. There!” and with the air of a man 
who had defied humanity in general to mortal combat, 
Mr. Hopkinson slapped his knee dogmatically, and then 
comforted his animal system with a sip of punch. 

“ Can't understand you, sir,” said the little man, with 
a deference which Samuel's late ebullition had evidently 
awakened ; “ but perhaps it’s a secret? ‘To come to 


the point, sir, I wish to purchase your business, stock 
and all.” 





tail. Suffice to say that, prior to their parting, for the 
sum of five hundred pounds sterling, Thomas Pegus 
became the possessor of the stock and trade in question, 
which fact shall close my chapter. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue little man had departed and Samuel was m 
over the late transaction. He wasin the highest degree 
satisfied with what had taken place, for, prior to Mr. 
Pegus having introduced a different view of the subject, 
he had never thought of disposing of his stock in any 
other way than by auction. Moreover, being about to 
enter into the sacred and sometimes expensive state of 
matrimony, he consoled himself with the thought that 
he had by this negociation a large sum of money in hand, 
wherewith to counter-balance any expenses which his 
self-immolation upon the altar of Hymen might involve, 

“There's no knowing,” soliloquised Mr. Hopkinson, 
musingly, as he mixed another glass of punch to drink 
success to the bargain, “ two is dearer to keep than one, 
and who knows but hereafter there might be more than 
two? considering these points it’s a very good bar- 

ain.” 

: In this fashion he continued to meditate until bed- 
time, alternating chucklesover his good fortune in money 
with similar manifestations of feeling over his good 
fortune in love. He contrived to fill his mind so 
plentifully with these ideas that when he sought his 
couch the materials of waking thought became the 
heroes in the romance of dream. His sleeping thought 
was referred at one time to his newly acquired five 
hundred pounds, at another to his prospective bride ; 
when he turned upon one side he dreamed of bargains 
monetary, and when he reversed his position, of bargains 
matrimonial. 

As he stepped out of his bed-chamber on the follow- 
ing morning he was greatly surprised to meet little Mr. 
Pegus on the landing, apparently ascending the stairs, 

“ You are honouring ine by an early visit,” he said 
with a smiling face. 

“ No,” replied the little man stoutly, “I live here.” 

“ Live here!” reiterated Mr. Hopkinson in genuine 
and palpable astonishment. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pegus,“ I took lodgings last night.” 

“ Indeed,” was Samuel's solitary response, although 
he was very curious to know what this move on the 
part of his customer might signify. Another matter 
in connection with the minute specimen of humanity 
caused him some surprise, and tended to augment his 
curiosity, it was this. The little man had been washed ; 
he wore cleaner and better garments than those in which 
he had appeared yesterday, and presented altogether a 
decidedly improved aspect. His hair too was really ar- 
ranged. How he had managed to disentangle its twists 


and separate its knots was, is, and ever must be a mys- 


“Very good, indeed!” cried Samuel Hopkinson, | 


eyeing his visitor with more favour than he had yet 
exhibited towards him. “You shall find me a good 
customer ; I was always called so.” 

I shall not follow the worthies into matters of de- 


—— 





tery. Whether he had superseded the mild comb of 
civilized existence by a crow-bar or a pick-axe, & pro- 
ceeding which the condition of his hair on the previous 
evening would certainly justify, and had by means of 
these valuable tools contrived to arrange his locks, is im- 
possible to say ; they were arranged, but how is as difficult 
a question to the author as the origin of matter is to an 
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atheist. Altogether the appearance of Mr. Pegus was 

After a brief and unimportant colloquy the worthy 
pair separated, and did not meet again until a late hour 
in the day, when Mr. Hopkinson happened to come up- 
on Widow Tomkins and Mr. Pegus in the parlour. 

Now there was not one quarter of a drop of jealous 
blood in the system of Samuel Hopkinson, and his lov- 
ing heart experienced no twinge at this sight ; indeed, 
few men would have felt jealous towards Thomas Pegus, 
he was not a character who was calculated to excite 
such emotions. Samuel joined the pair and entered 
very heartily into conversation. He was not wanted, 
- evidently ; but he did not perceive this, and like most 
stupid people under such circumstances, was desperately 
and insanely happy. 

Four weeks passed away, during which period Mr. 
Pegus and Mr. Hopkinson had become firm friends and 
confidants. The former had re-opened Samuel's estab- 
lishment and was already doing a thriving business, the 
latter had been gradually coming to a point in his 
amative intentions, he was resolved to propose. Of late 
the widow and Mr. Pegus had been very close friends, 
and if Samuel Hopkinson had not been the most un- 
suspicious individual that it is possible to conceive, he 
must have become aware that something was in the 
wind, as theoldsaying goes. But, absorbed in his pro- 
spective happiness, he utterly ignored the indications of 
his coming misery. One evening he suddenly came to 
the determination that, on the morning following, he 
would lay bare the secrets of his bogom to the widow, 
and offer his hand, heart, and fortune to her ;—he never 
doubted that he should receive an assentive reply. 

Poor Samuel ! 

In the full flush of feeling, on this momentous even- 
ing he requested the pleasure of his new friend's com- 
pany after dinner to participate in the enjoyments of 
conversation and punch. This step was taken with the 
view of unburdening himself to Mr. Pegus, and gaining 
by the confession, as he hoped to do, confidence for the 
important effort about to be made. Consequently he 
took an early opportunity in the progress of the convers- 
ation to declare to the little man his feelings and in- 
tentions. 

“It's a weighty act, sir,” said he solemnly, after this 
resolution had been made, “two souls made one, for 
better for worse; for richer for poorer; ah, Mr. Pegus, 
it's a weighty act, a weighty act.” 

“ T agree with you,” remarked the little man pro- 


foundly, “I know how I felt myself, when I did it for 
the first time.” 


“You have done it, sir?” inquired Mr. Hopkinson, | 


anxiously. 


“Twice,” responded Mr. Pegus, with calm triumph. | experience might be stored it was not accessible to him, 


“Dear me!” cried Samuel, now greatly interested, 


for valuable information might be gained from so ex- | 


perienced a man, “ is the last lady dead ?” 

“She is, sir,’’ answered the little man, with a gleam 
of enjoyment glittering in his eyes. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Hopkinson, condolingly, “ allow me 
to sympathise with your grief!”’ 

“ Do n’t trouble yourself, please,”’ replied Mr. Pegus, 
with evident distaste, edging away at the same time. 
“She was a very proper woman, but it’s probable she 
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| from his friend. 
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was took in the way of providence, in which case it js 
improper to repine.” 

“Very true,” said his friend, “ we had better change 
the subject. Were you ever refused ?” 

“ Refused ? How ?” 

“ Refused by a lady ?” 

“T believe not,” cried the little man, pugilistically, 
“T should like to see the woman as would refuse me!” 

“She could not have much taste,” said Mr Hopkin- 
son fawningly, “ but tell me, do you think that J shall 
be refused ? ” 

Mr. Pegus seemed to be not a little taken aback 
by this straight-forward interrogation. “I—I don't 
know,” he stammered. 

“You don’t know, of course, but what do you 
think ?” inquired Samuel, with persistence. 

**Tt’s a delicate question,” said the little man wear- 
ing an unpleasant leer, “ perhaps I should only biunder 
by speaking, so I shall say nothing.” 

Mr. Hopkinson changed the direction of his artillery, 

“ What is your opinion of the married state, sir?” 

“My opinion!” cried the little man, briskly, “I 
think its good in some cases, bad in others. Now ifa 
man is in trade and wants a woman to mind his shop 
or keep his house a wife is generally as cheap an article 


‘as is to be got.” 


Toa gentleman in Mr. Hopkinson’s interesting state, 
this matter-of-fact view of the case was slightly repug- 
nant. He could not help saying so. 

“Is there no inducement in the affections, sir ? ” he 
inquired, in a half-timid voice. 

“In the what?” said the little man almost savagely. 

“In the mutual affections of two beating hearts?” 
‘answered the glowing Samuel, who had been reading a 
sixpenny “ Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage,” during 
the last few days as a sort of text-book. 

“IT don’t know what you mean!” cried Mr. Pegus, 
more ferocious than ever. 

“To be plain—do you believe in Love?” and the 
young lover trembled with excitement. 

“ Believe in Love!” reiterated the little man, with 
scorn ineffable, “ what shall I hear next, here ’s a regular 
rich one! Believe in Love! I haven't heard so gamey 
a joke as that for two years back, come Easter; the 
time when Andy Smith wanted to know if I would n't 
subscribe to the Ragged Schools!” 

“No, but don’t you now?” inquired Hopkinson, 
who partly misconstrued Mr. Pegus’ irony. 

“Do you take me for an idiot born?” said his 
guest, sinking now into bitter scorn. “ What is love? 
What am I to believe in?” 

This cross battery puzzled Mr. Hopkinson not a 


| little, and as he began to see that wherever his friend's 


he declined making any answer and simultaneously 
ceased from the endeavours to obtain information 
Soon after the worthies separated. 

It was eleven o'clock on the following morning, 
and all in his best, one flutter of excitement, the lover 
was just about to leave his apartment prior to doing 
his endeavour upon the heart of the widow. 

“ It’s eleven,” he muttered, “ Pegus advised me not 
to do it until twelve, but in iny opinion the sooner done 
the sooner won ;” and with the perpetration of this origi- 
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nal fragment of proverbial, poetical philosophy upon 
his conscience, the ex-draper descended the stairs and 
marched with an air of reckless boldness to the widow’s 
apartment. 

He knocked at the door; no reply. He knocked 
louder ; no reply. He knocked and then coughed ; no re- 
ply. He coughed and then knocked; no reply. Then 
he pushed the door open and entered. 

A faint scream, a suppressed execration smote his 
ear; he gazed towards a sofa which lay at the further 
end of the chamber from whence the sounds had pro- 
ceeded, and saw, oh horror out-horrored! little Mr. 
Pegus—who looked impossibly clean—kneeling before 
the beaming and blushing widow Tomkins, and holding 
her hand in his. 

Mr. Samuel Hopkinson delivered himself of his feel- 
ing in short snapping gasps, standing the while as 
motionless as a statue in the centre of the room, his 
eyes rolling and his mouth opened in a manner that 
would have surprised the most largely-experienced 
anatomist that ever cut his fellow-dust into minute 
particles. 

Widow Tomkins buried her face in the sofa 
cushions, and Mr, Thomas Pegus glared hostility upon 
the confounded suitor. They continued thus for a few 
seconds, the widow crouching, the lover gasping, and 
the little man glaring, but none spoke. At last Mr. 
Pegus recovered himself. 

“Are you out of breath?” he inquired,in a grim 
satire of the panting Samuel. 

“What does all this mean?” groaned that worthy 
man in a hollow voice. 

“Mean!” cried Mr. Pegus, “ it means that I am this 
lady’s accepted husband, and that in virtue of the autho- 
rity I thus hold, I desire you to leave the room. If 
you refuse I shall call in the aid of my boots and kick 
you out, and remember before you risk that, that I wear 
hob-nails |” 

“ Perfidious monster! ” exclaimed Samuel Hopkin- 
son in a voice hollower than before. 

“No bullying now,” said the other, evidently rising 
re wrath, “in love and war, you know, all means is 

air,” 

Mr. Hopkinson gave no heed to this poetical justifi- 
cation of treachery, he only groaned in the spirit, and 
then ejaculated in a still hollower tone— 

“ Undermining traitor ! ” 

For some reason or reasons unknown, this latter 
epithet appeared to awaken the fiercest emotions in the 
little breast of the little man. He advanced in a war- 
like inanner towards Samuel Hopkinson, disencumber- 
ing himself as he went along of a portion of his outer 
apparel, 

“I have stood it long enongh,” said the little man, 
deliberately, “if you're a man stand out and let me see 
whether you fight or talk best. Come on! What law | 
is there when a man’s character can be taken away be- 
fore his eyes ?” 

His desire for revenge was not gratified ; probably 
with the fear of the hob-nails before his eyes, the quon- | 
dain lover rushed tumultuously out of the room leaving | 
the traitor Pegus master of the field, and loving, lawful 





proprietor of the widow. He rushed up-stairs, cast him- | 
self wildly upon the bed, and diving his sandy head into | 


the bosom of a pillow, groaned the groans of disappoint- 
ment and despair. 


The widow married Tom Pegus and they pursued 
the linen-drapery business with great success, under the 
name of Hopkinson, a permission to do which had been 
purchased by a portion of the five hundred pounds. 
Samuel Hopkinson is still a bachelor—a melancho! ;, 
cadaverous bachelor. He was never known to smile 
but once since his youthful hopes were blighted. Hap- 
pening to pass the linen establishment after dark, one 
wet winter evening, he ventured to peep in. No cus- 
tomers were visible, but one leaning against a counter, 
and the other sitting upon a tall office stool, even little 
Tom Pegus and his little wife. Both were very red in 
the face, and an active interchange of personal compli- 
ments was passing between them. Samuel Hopkinson 
gazed for a moment at the sight. As he slunk away a 
beam of pensive but vindictive joy illuminated his fea- 
tures, and he muttered— 

“ Who knows? after all, harrowing to the feelings 
as it has been, it may be a blessing in disguise |” 


R. Hayes Ropinson. 








A GAY COURTIER. 


Mucu has been written about the merry days of Charles 
II. A slight sketch of Count Grammont, whose life was, 
however, never written by himself, may help our readers 
to understand how much we have gained in purity and 
virtue by having Victoria on an English throne. 

Count Grammont, a finished gentleman, seems, at 
the same time, to have been a finished scamp. The 
first appearance of our hero is at the siege of Trino, 
where he served in the French army under Prince 
Thomas, of Savoy; here we find him spending his 
money with a companion named Matta, equally careless 
and dissolute with himself. These two worthies lived 
together, and were universally admired for their mag- 
nificence and hospitality. But, money is apt to take to 
itself wings, and fly away—and our two adventurers 
speedily became aware that the fickle goddess was about 
to leave them ina beggarly state. Matta sees no hope, 
but the Chevalier arouses him by an harangue truly 
French—“ What!” said he, “after the figure we have 
made in the face of the nobility and foreigners in the 
army, shall we give it up, and, like fools and beggars, 
sneak off upon the first failure of our money? Lave 
you no sentiments of honour? Where is the dignity of 
France?” This appeal produced the requisite effect ; 
a plan is laid—a victim, in the person of a Count do 
Cameran, is chosen; they invite him to supper. The 
Chevalier plundered him of fifteen hundred pistoles at 
supper, and with this sum they managed to keep up 
their splendour till good luck again filled their coffers. 
The siege being ended, our chevalier and his friend 
Matta proceeded to the gay and licentious court of Tu- 
rin, trusting there to distinguish themselves as much in 
love as they had in war. Accordingly, Count Gram- 
mont deceives his friend, and seduces the wife of 
gentleman who had received and entertained him ac- 
cording to his rank. From Savoy Grammont returned 
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to France. After having served a little time under the 
Prince de Condé, he quitted him for the Court of France, 
which opened at that time a fairer prospect ; there he 
kept up his character for alertness in play and activity 
in love, and there he might have remained had not he 
dared to become the rival of the king, and that king 
Louis XIV., for the favours of one of the maids of honour. 
To punish his temerity he was banished from court, and 
repaired to England. He came over about a year after 
the Restoration, before the joy of the people had given 
way bengath the misrule of statesmen who cared for 
nothing but the pleasures of the hour. Grammont was 
an acquisition at the English Court, and he was wel- 
comed assuch. By his skill in play he appears to have 
obtained enough money to satisfy his wants, and, owing 
to his ill-success in his amorous intrigues, he was pre- 
served from the beggary in which such men as Buck- 
ingham—“ the lord of useless thousands,” as Pope wrote 
—<died. He became attached to Miss Hamilton, daugh- 
ter of Sir George Hamilton, a younger son of James, 
Earl-of Abercorn. In 1669 he and his lady left England, 
and his brother died and he imherited his property, 
which he enjoyed till 1707, when he died, at the age of 
eighty-six. His memoirs were written by his wife's 
brother Anthony ; and it is owing to the fact of a man 
who appears to have been a sharper and a rake being 
held in admiration by a brother-in-law, who was a gen- 
tleman, at least by birth, that we obtain the insight 
here given into the Court of Charles II. 

Given Count Grammont as one of the heroes, it is 
not difficult to conjecture the character of that Court. 
“Nothing was to be seen among them but an emulation 


It is impossible to enter into particular details. A 
faithful picture would shock our readers, and sully our 
pages too much. The wit and the manners of that age 
have both alike become obsolete, and if we refer to them 
it is but to show that progress, however little perceived, 
is the great law given to the world ; that, in conformity 
with that law, what was then deemed gay we now deem 
obscene—that what was then termed harmless mirth 
we now hold as the very essence of beastliness and vice 
—that what was then thought honourable in a prince 
we now consider degrading in a pauper. In vain have 
we looked through his life for the expression of one 
noble sentiment, or of one manly deed. The term “man 
ofhononr” is frequently used, we confess ; but, generally, 
in connection with some piece of unredeemed villany. 
Let one instance suffice. The Duke of York, as is well 
known, married Anne Hyde, daughter of the Chancellor 
of that name, and the flower of the exiled Court. Like 
Henry VIII. he began to grow weary of one wife. We 
quote from the “ Memoirs "— 

“Though the bride was no perfect beauty, yet, as 
there were none at the Court of Holland who eclipsed 
her, the Duke, during the first endearments of matri- 
mony, was so far from repenting of it that he seemed 
only to wish for the King’s restoration that he might 
have an opportunity of declaring it with splendour. 
But when he saw himself enjoying a rank which placed 
him so near the throne ; when the possession of Miss 
Hyde afforded him no new charms ; when England, so 
abounding in beauties, displayed all that was charming 
and lovely in the Court of the King, his brother ; and 
when he considered he was the only prince who, from 


in glory, politeness, and virtue,” says the writer,“awd f such superior elevation, had descended so low, he began 


we directly peruse a narrative in which not one single 
act of either is mentioned, but in which we have fra- 
grant outrages of all these occurring at every page. 
The first scene is the arrival of the Infanta, where the 
King, so “tender, even to excess,” as he is described, 
here presents his imperious and infamous Countess of 
Castlemaine to her before the assembled Court, in con- 
sequence of which the blood rushed from the nostrils of 
the injured Queen, as, fainting, she was carried out. 
We have rakes and harlots—men without honour, and 
women without shame ; we see maids of honour giving 
birth to the fruits of licentious amours in the presence 
of the Court ; we find noblemen who, to secure the faith 
of the woman whom marriage has made theirs, seek 
the quiet country, are laughed at as idiots and fools; 
we have men with titles and coronets prostituting their 
daughters and wives, or paying court to those wives 
and daughters who have become thus degraded and 
undone. And, as if to show that infamy has depths that 
men nursed in infamy had not yet dared to penetrate, 
we have a woman—a countess, the daughter of one 
earl, and the wife of another—standing, disguised as a 
page, holding the horse of the notorious Buckingham, 
while he met in duel the husband he and she had both so 
foully wronged. And yet this Court, given up as it was 


to reflect upon it. On one hand, his marriage appeared 
particularly ill-suited in every respect; he recollected 
Jermyn had not engaged him in an intimacy with Miss 
Hyde until he had convinced him, by several different 
circumstances, of the facility of succeeding. He looked 
upon his marriage as an infringement of that duty and 
obedience he owed to the King. The indignation with 
which the Court, and even the whole kingdom, would 
receive the account of his marriage, presented itself to 
his imagination, together with the impossibility of ob- 
taining the King’s consent to such an act, which, for a 
thousand reasons, he would be obliged to refuse. On 
the other hand, the tears and despair of poor Miss Hyde 
presented themselves; and, still more than that, he felt 
a remorse of conscience, the scruples of which began 
from that time to rise against him. 
“Tn the midst of this perplexity he opened his heart 
to Lord Falmouth, and consulted with him what method 
he ought to pursue. He could not have applied to a 





| better man for his own interests, nor to a worse for 
| Miss Hyde's, for, at first, Falmouth maintained not only 
| that he was not married, but that it was even impossi- 
| ble he could ever have formed such athought ; that any 


marriage was invalid for him that was made without 
the King’s consent, even if the party was a suitable 


to every variety of vice—without one redeeming virtue | match ; but that it was a mere jest even to think of the 


—without evén ten righteous men, has always been 
held up to admiration, and poets and novelists have 
sung its praises, as if all that was gay and graceful—all 
that made man to be esteemed and woman to be loved, 
bloomed and flourished there. 


daugliter of an insignificant lawyer, whom the favour 
of his sovereign had lately made a peer of the realm— 
without any noble blood, and Chancellor—without any 
capacity ; that, as for his scruples, he had only to give 
ear to some gentlemen whom he could introduce, who 
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would thoroughly inform him of Miss Hyde’s conduct 
before he became acquainted with her ; and, provided 
he did not tell them that he really was married, he 
would soon have sufficient grounds to come to a deter- 
mination. 

“The Duke of York consented, and Lord Falmouth, 
having assembled both his counsel and his witnesses, 
conducted them to his Royal Highness’s cabinet, after 
having instructed them how to act. These gentlemen 
were the Earls of Arran, Jermyn, Talbot, and Killegrew, 
all men of honour; but who infinitely preferred the 
Duke of York’s interest to Miss Hyde’s reputation, and 
who, besides, were greatly dissatisfied, as well as the 
whole Court, at the insolent authority of the Prime 
Minister. 

“The Duke having told them, after a sort of pream- 
ble, that although they could not be ignorant of his 
affection for Miss Hyde, yet they might be unacquainted 
with the engagement his tenderness for her had induced 
him to contract—that he thought himself obliged to 
perform all the promises he had made her, but as the 
innocence of persons of her age was generally exposed 
to loud scandal, and as certain reports, whether false or 
true, had been spread abroad on the subject of her con- 
duct, he conjured them as his friends, and charged them 
upon their duty, to tell him sincerely everything they 
knew upon the subject, since he was resolved to make 
their evidence the rule of his conduct towards her. They 
all appeared rather reserved at first, and seemed not to 
dare to give their opinions upon an affair of so serious 
and delicate a nature; but the Duke of York having 
renewed his entreaties, each began to relate the parti- 
culars of what he knew—and, perhaps, of more than 
what he knew—of poor Miss Hyde; nor did they omit 
any circumstance necessary to strengthen the evidence.” 

The evidence itself given by these “men of honour” 
it is unnecessary to reprint. Suffice it to say, that all 
that was necessary to blast the reputation and happiness 
of the Chancellor's daughter, was manufactured ex- 
pressly for the occasion. Killegrew, by way of climax, 
outstepped all his predecessors. 

“The Duke of York found this last accusation greatly 
out of bounds, being convinced he himself had sufficient 
proof of the contrary ; he, therefore, returned thanks to 
these officious informers for their frankness, ordered 
them to be silent for the future upon what they had 
been telling him, and immediately passed into the King’s 
apartment. As soon as he had entered the cabinet, 
Lord Falmouth, who had followed him, related what 
had passed to the Earl of Ossory, whom he met in the 
presence-chamber. They strongly suspected what was 
the subject of the conversation, as it was long, and the 
Duke of York appeared to be in such agitation when he 
came out that they no longer doubted that the result 
had been unfavourable for the poor Miss Hyde. Lord 
Falmouth began to be affected for her disgrace, and to 
relent that he had been concerned in it, when the Duke 
of York told him and the Earl of Ossory to meet him in 
about an hour’s time at the Chancellor's. 

“They were rather surprised that he should have 
the cruelty to announce such a melancholy piece of 
news. They found his Royal Highness, at the appointed 


hour, in Miss Hyde’s chamber; a few tears trickled | 


down her cheeks, which she endeavoured to restrain. 





The Chancellor, leaning against the wall, appeared to 
them to be puffed up with something, which they did 
not doubt was rage and despair. The Duke of York 
said to them, with that serene and pleasant countenance 
with which true men generally announce good news— 
‘As you are the two men of the Court whom I most es- 
teem, I am desirous you should first have the honour of > 
paying your compliments to the Duchess of York—there 
she is.’ 

“Surprise was of no use, and astonishment was un- 
seasonable on the present occasion. They were, however, 
so greatly possessed with both surprise and astonish- 
ment, that, in order to conceal it, they immediately fell 
on their knees to kiss her hand, which she gave to them 
with as much majesty as if she had been used to it all 
her life. 

“The next day the news was made public, and the 
whole court was eager to pay her that respect from a 
sense of duty, which, in the end, became very sincere. 

“The petits maitres who had spoken against her, 
seeing their intentions disappointed, were not a little 
embarrassed. Women are seldom accustomed to for- 
give injuries of this nature, and if they promise them- 
selves the pleasure of revenge, when they gain the 
power they seldom forget it ; in the present case, how- 
ever, the fears of these petits maitres were their only 
punishment. 

“The Duchess of York, being fully informed of all 
that was said in the cabinet concerning her, instead of 
showing the least resentment, studied to distinguish, by 
all manner of kindness and good offices, those who had 
attacked her in so sensible a part ; nor did she ever men- 
tion it to them but in order to praise their zeal, and to tell 
them ‘that nothing was a greater proof of the attach- 
ment of a man of honour than his being more solicitous 
for the interest of his friend or master than for his own 
reputation '—a remarkable example of prudence and 
moderation, not only for the fair sex, but even for those 
who value themselves most upon their philosophy among 
the men.” 

Such was the fortunate conclusion of this vile effort 
to take away the honour of the daughter of the Roman 
Hyde ; and yet men who could thus act were in high 
favour in the English Court. Well might Killegrew, 
who more than once availed himself of his intimacy 
with his royal master to speak a true word in jest, tell 
him, as he entered his apartment booted and spurred, 
in reply to the question that Charles had asked as to 
where he was going, in the open profanity of the time, 
that he was going to h—, to fetch up Oliver Cromwell 
to look after the affairs of England, for he was certain 
his successor never would, 





A younc woman can have no excuse for thinking her 


lover wiser than he is, for, if there's any nonsense in 


him, he is sure to talk it to her. 


Many a man is not bad who has got a bad name; and 
many a one is not a Christian who has a Christian 
name. 


THERE are some great swine in editorial life. Many 
persons pen paragraphs who should themselves be 
penned. 
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A NIGHT WITH WOODIN. 


“ Tarions,” ingeniously argues Charles Lamb, “are given 

to melancholy, because they are so given to cabbage,” 

“and cabbage,” says Democritus, “ makes men melan- 

choly.” I have heard of weak-minded, spoony-looking 

young men—young men with straight hair and collars 

a la Byron—young men generally with a consumptive 

tendency, combined with a bilious habit—who sing 

“ There’s such a charm in melancholy, I know not if I 

could be gay.” ‘Tender reader, I know you don't 

belong to this miserable class ; you are not “ a blighted 

being,” and don’t intend to be such; male or female, 

you don't do anything so silly as let your “ young 

affections run to waste, and water but the desert.” I 

am getting jollier, and fatter, and older every day, 

though I candidly confess my first love affair was a 

mistake, and am free to confess that I did not marry 

even my second or third flame—nor even my fourth. 

“ There's poor Anna Maria, she'll kill herself,” says a lady 

friend to me, “ when she hears Ben is going to marry 

another.” Pardon me, mademoiselle, Anna Maria will 

do nothing so silly. She'll get a new love of a bonnet, 

throw a little extra brilliancy into her roguish eye, 

weave her little web, practise her little arts, and in due 

time find another“ Ben, whose,” as Hood sang, “ Chris- 

tian name wasJoe.” Is Anna Maria to be blamed for this? 

was her affection for Ben mere outside ? By no means. 

She will make, I doubt not, an admirable mother anda 
perfect wife, and perhaps even will gammon No. 2 into 
believing that she has a virgin heart. Perhaps even ehe 
may think so herself, for we rational creatures have a 
strangeway of deceiving ourselves, and arguing ourselves 
into the belief of afything we wish. But, exclaims the 
hasty reader, what has all this to do with Woodin ? Dear 
Sir, in amoment you will see in the case of the unworthy 
writer of this article an illustration of the great law of 
association of ideas. I went to hear Woodin the other 
night, and was very much amused. Being so merry, I 
began to think of the converse of merriment—that is, 
melancholy. Touching on such a subject led me to touch 
on the great cause of melancholy—the tender passion,— 
and that led me into a digression, in which I might have 
wandered far and found no end, had not you kindly 
called me back to my immediate theme. 

Well, if you don't want to be melancholy,— if you 
really wish to pass a pleasant evening, go and hear 
Woodin. He certainly gives one of the most interest- 
ing and agreeable entertainments in London. The 
little theatre is beautifully fitted up, the performance is 
thoroughly unexceptionable, and the marvellous faculty 
by which he transforms himself into some forty different 
characters is really wonderful, and almost may be said 
to approach to genius. It is true, much may be done 
by means of paint and false hair and stuffing and 
clothes. You can dress an old man so that he looks 
young, a young man so that he looks old,a man so that 
he looks like a woman,—but then you must catch the 
gait, and accent, and character, and manner of the class 
whose representative men Mr. Woodin reproduces ; and 
that requires a talent rare, but which Mr. Woodin 
possesses in a remarkable degree. The illusion is perfect 
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dies of popular opera performers and singers at the 
end are capital. 

It was on this last hot Whit-Monday evening that 
we visited the place, a night when everybody had been 
sight-seeing, or eating and drinking, or walking up 
and down the streets, or riding on the top of omnibuses, 
or being smoked and blackened on board the penny boats, 
and in consequence was used up; yet Mr. Woodin was 
fresh and genial, and full of life and fun, and his au- 
dience smiled, and grinned, and laughed, and enjoyed 
themselves to their very utmost. In his new entertain- 
ment of curiosities, we have Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter,—with their appropriate characters.: Gentle 
Spring, in all its ethereal mildness, opens in London. It 
brings with it fashionable marriages, public dinners, 
the “Derby ;” and then we take a country tour, and 
meet Rodney Hooke the angler, Thomas Gubbins the 
ostler—a very knowing card, who fully understands the 
points of a horse or dog, and the Widow Whimperly, the 
landlady of the Red Lion Inn—a lady very insinuating 
and dangerous, as landladies, who at the same time 
are alone in this wide world, generally are. Refulgent 
Summer comes, and Mr. Woodin introduces us to old 
friends, consisting of Mrs. Deborah Gunn the bathing- 
woman, Samson Stentor the town-crier, a gentleman 
not very well up in spelling and in minding his stops, 
and Mr. Haleyon Higgins, the yachtsman, who hates a 
“bowther,” and who abounds in every sea-port from 
Margate to the Isle of Wight and Southampton ; and we 
also meet with Jones the skipper, who has had a glass 
of grog, and is prevailed upon to dance a hornpipe, 
amidst universal applause. Autumn arrives, and finds 
us still further from town, among Cornish miners, and 
Dorsetshire countrymen, and Welsh girls, and Scotch 
porters (Mr. Woodin ought not to forget the Edinburgh 
oyster-women) ; and then we ride with Barney O’Brien, 
a genuine Milesian, and pass to the Continent, where we 
fall in with Lisette, who sings a Tyrolean air, and ata 
Swiss inn meet with Lady Frances Foresight, who is 
supposed to belong to the last century, and foretells the 
events and wonders ofthis. Of course Winter follows Au- 
tumn, and we return to town, and in one of the cheap 
Strand dining-rooms meet with Mr. Ruffles, Mr. Shrink, 
and waiter, three simultaneous embodiments, a climax 
and crowning-piece to the whole. Such an entertain- 
ment, it is clear, if well done, must be a great source of 


amusement, and such an entertainment Mr. Woodin 


provides for the British public. Since the melancholy 
death of Albert Smith he has had the field entirely to 
himself, and he deserves the high position he has gained, 
not alone by his talent and powers of memory and per- 
sonification, but by his careful attention to everything 
which can promote the comfort of his numerous visitors 
as well. As regards matters of arrangement and minor 
details his little theatre is a model in its way. Our 
readers must be interested in the man, and therefore we 
have given them his portrait. 





Kines and authors should be very careful how they 
treat their subjects, 


et, | Man is the only animal that is doomed to the drudgery 
or as near perfection as can be attained, and his paro- | 


of for ever carrying pans upon his knees. 
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ADEN POWER; OR, THE COST OF A SCHEME, 
BY FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 
[Continued from p. 24.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHARYBDIS, 


Ix a secluded nook formed by the conjunction of two 
shady lanes, one—a mere bridle-path indeed—running 
from the verge of the Deansholme estate to the town, 
the other into the woodland country, and out over the 
hills beyond, a small house—almost a cottage in fact— 
formed an attractive, though by no means prominent, 
feature in the landscape. We can all remember, who 
have had any experience in rambling journeys of leisure, 
the glad surprise with which we have greeted such un- 
expected signs of habitation, the cosy little homestead 
or picturesque cot, all isolated from the world, so quaint 
and fanciful, or trim and neat, where Nature, as if in 
return for the preference shown to her, had delighted to 
lavish her favours on the solitary dwelling and its sur- 
roundings, till the spot has become a very gem of beauty, 
an oasis of sweetness and delight to every sense. 

How we have paused, drawn rein, or gladly sat down 
by the wayside, or leaned upon the fence or low stone 
wall, to take in the fair picture, to mark how full and 
perfect the blossoms on the trees, or the fruit harvest how 
abundant, the flower-beds how rich and well kept, yet 
with the lovely beauty that is best ;—the rustic arbour, 
with its tokens of recent occupation, the garden tools 
just quitted, the blackbird cage, whose open door gives 
such a pleasant earnest of the terms on which man 
here dwells with his winged inferiors ;—the white cur- 
tains swayed softly to and fro at the open windows, the 
door set wide, through which, by the cool, matted hall, 
we have a long vista of bushes laden with their blush- 
ing burden, tall lilies, and the honeysuckle trellis, or 
maybe a vine; and as with closed eyes we drank 
in the drowsy murmur of the bees, the coo of the 
wood pigeons, the low rush of the little spring just 
below, and breathed the hundred perfumes that mingled 
in the air, how we envied the dwellers in that delicious 
spot: we wondered, half unconsciously, who they were, 
why they should have been so especially favoured by 
late with such an abode, who built it there, and why ?— 





Barclay and Perkins would look twice at either of those 
ways up before attempting the convoy, which, by the 
usual method of dray, would be out of the question. 
But for a hundred matters—the last from Mudie's, the 
weekly journal, or monthly review—the blue pill and 
draught, the postman, the cobbler, the glazier, the 
hasty chop or impromptu steak, the ball of cotton, the 
razor to be set, the tooth to be drawn, the horse to be 
shod—what become of one and all of these common 
and most ordinary of daily wants ? 

We get more reconciled as we call to mind the 
countless conveniences of that far-off region of smoke 
and unquiet, and our envy subsides into a placable and 
endurable sort of goodwill at our fellow-creatures’ en- 
joyments, of which we no longer wish to deprive them. 

Much such a spot was this to which I would now 
introduce my good friend the reader, Sheltered, though 
at the distance of many miles, by the ancient trees and 
hills of Deansholme, commanding, from its own vicinity, 
a glorious view of the sea, and beach, and the deep bay, 
yet nestling among verdure and softness itself, as if the 
little tenement had taken fright at the vastness on which 
it opened its eyes, and had edged further and further 
back, and turned its face timidly from beholding the 
great restless ocean. 

So the windows, none of them, actually looked upon 
the sea, though through the fragrant wall of shrubbery 


/ and vine which just veiled the deep blue, came the un- 
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think how blest it would be to settle down at once there | 


ourselves, never to see again the old mother city with 


its smoke and stones, and din and rattle, its distraction | 


and its rivalries, its headaches and heart-wearing. And 
U 


‘en, a8 we perforce foot it away upon the road again, | 


and with a turn of the path vanishes the vision of peace | 
and repose, and we face again the long, long miles of | 
dusty way, or leafy wilderness, between us and the next | 
town or village, we find ourselves wondering how these | 


bl ssed denizens of the miniature Eden contrive to ob- 
tain or forego the common conveniences—not to speak 
of luxuries—essential to this fallen state ? 

: The “ Times” boy must have a hard walk of it up 
hese ro ks—a good three hours even for his active legs 
rom the town below ; the beer would be apt to arrive 


rather “flat” than otherwise, or did the family favour 
the more wholesale purchase, the florid Iny rmidons of 
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ceasing monotone of the waves far below, and a hundred 
steps brought one to the grottoed retreat, which, by 
some persevering hermit, had been built of genuine ma- 
rine product, transported from the beach below at much 
cost of labour and wind. From this most alluring of 
observatories and summer-house combined, the full view 
was gained of sea and sky, wide beach, and far-off crags 
and cliffs rainbow-hued in the sunshine. Here came the 
full cadence of the ocean, in her many-toned symphonies, 
and her health-bestowing breath lifted the long sprays of 
clematis, and vervain,and young ivy, which grew in the 
wildest luxuriance over the stones, and flint, and shells, 
and hung down over the entrance, forming a light cur- 
tain, which the full summer sunshine made quite desir- 
able. This was at one side of the cottage, and separated 
from it by a low outbuilding, and by that wild shrub- 
bery which hid the view coastwards from it, 

But round three sides of the dwelling ran the gar- 
den, rich with beauty and usefulness, filled to over- 
flowing with the loveliness and fragrance I have spoken 
of; shielded from adverse winds, breathed on by the 
kind south, and, till very lately, tended by hands of 
proved skilfulness, wich had, alas! now made acquaint- 
ance with mother earth in another way, and the garden 
had run slightly to neglect—rather to too rank luxuri- 
ance, perhaps. 

Past the garden gate ran the bridle-path (but little 
used) leading to Deansholme and the Abbey ; on the 
other side came the lane (little more trodden) which 
conducted to the railway station nearest to that seques- 
tered home. 

Some one was riding up the bridle-path now, through 
the fields where it wound, and whence at intervals could 
be caught glimpses of the cottage, and on the rising 
ground still plainer the grotto, covered in its kind green 
trellis-work of flowers, whose sprays wantoned from tame 
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‘ buds, and blooms, and comes to perfection, its corrupt- 
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to time upon the breeze, but would quickly subside again’ 
like a sprightly woman of tender years who has given 
herself in marriage to age, and who, at times, awakens 
to the memory of the things that more especially are 
her pleasure, but is anon recalled to the duty she has 
assumed of softening and cheering the harsher asperities 
and stern worth of him she clings to. 

Now if, in the ramble we have but now been sup- 
posing, you or I had so paused to look upon this tran- 
quil spot, we should have indulged in all the aforesaid 
reflections on the loveliness and desirability of peace 


and repose, and a contented mind, and so forth—assum- | 


ing as a matter of course that these virtues are bound 
to flourish in such and such a locality, as a particular 
flower or vegetable does—as if where the heart of man 


ness innate ever got license for suspension—as if, 
whatever an Eden he build himself on earth, the poor 
original humanities were ever one whit for that the 
nearer Paradise—as if all human emotions, good or evil, 
were to be associated and consort only with creaking of 
cranes and lashing of whips, or adding of figures, or rat- 
tling of wheels, or elbowing in crowds, or sweating at 
engines, or picking and delving in mines. 

Thus, on one side of this picturesque nook—sup- 





posing you to take a bird’s eye view—you have a young 


fect ease—a young girl, who is working in the garden 
with evident desire and intent of repairing that dtsorder 
which I said was beginning to be apparent in it. 

Do you think that because their fate has not disposed 
them in Whitechapel, or at Cheapside, or Cannon Street, 
that their hearts are beating as equably and their pulses 
keep time to as true a measure asthe tick of your watch, 
or the rise and fall of those chimes yonder? Pshaw! 
we all know thecontrary. Is there no crime in the still 
night? Does the chaste-eyed moon look on no obscenity? 

What a mercy it is that the inferior creatures we 
lord it over are not endowed with instinct sufficient to 
inform them of the correctness of the duties we urge 
them to. If Capri, now, had taken to argue the matter 
with his young master, and instead of humouring him 
to the extreme of his desire by flying over the velvety 
turf like a very Pegasus, had turned to and raised scru- 
pulous doubts on conscientious grounds, what a very 





inconvenient possession such a quadruped would prove. | 
But however sensitive to the slightest touch ofthespur, | 
good Capri was insensible to any other pricking which | the honeysuckle and jessamine that grew over it touch- 
| ed his head and face where he sat, and filled the room 


might have been going on in his vicinity, and in the 
briefest space of time he had performed that journey | 
once more which brought him to sight and earshot of 
the pretty cottage. | 

There was no sound from earth, or seas, or sky, that | 
could confuse itself with that clear quick ring, as the 
small hoofs flung from the turf upon the stoned path up | 
to the gate. The young girl looked up—she drew in 
her breath with a low, glad cry, and flinging down the 
rake she had held, bounded to the gate with clasped | 
hands, that the next moment were caught in both 
those of the hasty rider. 

“ Josephine ! ” 

“You have come again !” 
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Those words crossed each other from the lips of 
each as they met, and for one moment the young man 
gazed down into the face that was turned up to his, all 
aglow with the pleasure of his coming. 

Did you ever know the sensation such a sight pro- 
duces? because, if you have not, it is worth trying— 
that is, if you can have the unmistakeable assurance of 


| its genuineness. I will back it against the Turkish Bath 


in that case, but there is a deal of the counterfeit current. 

The girl drew away her hands, and preceded her 
visitor to the house, and from a side door a stout Ger- 
man servant-girl appeared, and, with an exclamation in 
her native tongue of pleased surprise, she proceeded at 
once to take charge of the docile Capri, whom she con- 
ducted to some premises in the rear of the building, 
evidently not unfamiliar to him. 

The lady and gentleman entered the house, crossed 
the matted passage, where were stands of flowers, a tame 
squirrel on his stand, and a large Newfoundland dog 
reposing, which bestowed a joyous greeting on the 
visitor. 

The apartment they entered was not very large, and 
simply furnished, but in good taste and order, with more 
view to comfort and ease than luxury, and there were 
many articles of foreign manufacture and design about, 


_ while the most remarkable feature was the great num- 


man on horseback, riding as if his life depended on his | ber of books, which filled several ingenious contrivances 


speed, and from time to time straining eager eyes to | 
obtain a sight of that you are contemplating with per- | 


for their accommodation and the economising of space. 
Though it was summer a fire burned in the wide grate, 
and near it sat, in a large easy chair, an old woman 
bowed with age or infirmity, dressed in black, wrapped 
in a shawl; her snow-white cap, too, was of German 
style, and she was at that moment diligently engaged 
in taking a nap. 

She woke up, however, at the entrance of the two, 
and lifted up her head, but made no sign of recognition, 
though the young man acknowledged her presence by 
a bow. 

“ Grandmother has had one of her bad times again, 
and I fear she is worse after each,” the young lady said, 
as she went forward and arranged the cushions, &c., 
about the old lady, and then from one of the recessed 
windows shook back the long curtains which had half 
concealed an ancient high-backed chair that stood 
within it. 

“The old seat,” said the young man, as he threw 
himself into it with almost a sigh of relief; “ how deli- 
cious itis here!” 

The window was open, and the nodding sprays of 


with the sweetest of all perfume, which the twilight was 
beginning to distil to essences for the toilette of Queen 


Night. His hand touched a book that lay on the win- 


dow-seat before him—he opened it. ! 

“ My poor old Schiller,” he said, “ just as I left it too, 
with the vine-leaf to mark the place ; why, it seems a8 
if it was but last night, not months ago, that I had left 
it.” 

“ Yes,” the young lady said; “I had almost lost any 


_hope that the Schiller would ever be opened here 


again ; but I should have left it there, and the old chair 


all just the same, as a sort of superstitious observance, 
I think.” 
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She spoke lightly, but as she continued to stand by | 


him with her hat and gloves in her hand, going, yet 
lingering, there needed not the frank assurance of her 
words to tell, 

“ And I am so glad to see you again.” 

Then she did go, for tea was to be got, and Marthon 
was by no means accustomed to the imperative mood— 
bare and unassisted. She was so accustomed to the 
helping hands of her young mistress, that without them 
she would have been apt to misdoubt even her own 
capabilities. 

The gentleman had run over the leaves of Schiller, 
glanced here and there at a passage, and repeated a 
line or two aloud, and in the purest accent. He looked 
round the recess. 

“The other chair is not here,” he said to himself. 
“Poor old Strauzlaine! good old teacher! Ah! well, 


that is past ; but shall I ever care to benefit by his les- 
sons? I think not.” 


The book was put down again, and, leaning back, | 


he sat, in the fast-coming twilight, listening with a 
soothed ear to the distant murmur of the sea, and the 
soft voice issuing directions to Marthon in her own tongue. 

My readers have perceived by this time, I doubt not, 
that I have no care for plots and surprises. The plot 
must be a clever one indeed which will not be seen 
through, almost at the outset, by the astute reader. 
There is not much satisfaction, and some sense of the 
humiliating, in playing at a mystery which is none. “I 
knew it all along,” says the astute reader, triumphing 
over the author. SoI show you the strings which move 
my puppets. 
mechanism, are in the secret of all the leaps, and starts, 
and false moves they make, and may amuse yourself 
with their mystification of each other, yourself being 
unmystified. 

You know already that the young horseman just 
arrived is Arthur Power, who has ridden over from 
Deansholme,—where he arrived, per express train, this 
morning,—to take his farewell of the cottage and the 
young lady who lives there, and who is the daughter of 
a German professor, who took up his abode there some 
eighteen months back, when his health was broken and 
enfeebled by a too sedulous course of study, added to 
slights and disappointments he had undergone in his 
native country, and which had been the chief induce- 
ment for his determination to reside in the land of which 


his wife had been a native, she having died some years | 


previously: With his only child, a daughter, and the 
mother of his wife, who had long resided with them, he 
settled at a watering-place on the coast, of some note. 
There, his name being pretty widely recognised as the 
author of several well-known works, he became popular, 


and, more from love of occupation than for the neces- | 


sity—he was already very comfortably off—he was in- 
duced to read with some young men who had the desire 
of becoming perfect German scholars. 


In one of his fitful moods Arthur Power had taken | 


up the notion from an aequaintance or two, who talked 
greatly of the old professor's quaint and peculiar notions, 
and his pretty, singular daughter. They.were a sort of 
fashion then at St. Liddard’s. . 
Young Power was taken with them too, but in a 
different v ay to his companions. Weary with every- 


You are acquainted with the springs and | 


thing—most of all with himself and his position—he 
found a relief in the novelty of the old gentleman's con- 
versation and opinions; the daughter, whom the other 
men, mistaking her independent fearlessness, thought 
to flirt with—perhaps worse—found a charm with him 
that grew day by day, till when the old German, with 
failing health and spirits, gave up his pupils, and pro- 
posed to travel with his daughter, Arthur bethought 
him of “Sea View,” as the cottage was called ; and, after 
some months of ramble, father and daughter, with the 
grandame, came to live there—with young Power, by 
no means dissatisfied with the change, for his only 
pupil. . 

So far the foregone history of our new personages. 
Since his residence at Sea View his garden had become 
his sole care and pleasure ; young Power's visits also 
were a source of gratification; as an appreciative and 
creditable pupil, and a warm admirer of his country's 
poets, old Strauzlaine weleomed him joyfully. For the 
| rest the old man saw no cause for alarm; his daughter 
had been brought up in a certain mode—she was no 
untried novice in the world’s ways, and knew, so the 
old man flattered himself, the worth of young men's 
affected devotion. Besides, she was all in all to him; 
while he lived she would never leave him, and he should 
| watch over her and guard her for the dear young mo- 
ther’s sake, who had died just when he could have pur- 
chased competence and ease ; the wife, too, of his autumn, 
for in study Strauzlaine had let the years go by, and by the 
kind-faced, gentle young Englishwoman had been sur- 
| prised into a marriage every way a disparity, in age, dis- 
position, and station, yet which had been happy even as 
its duration was brief. Then came death, and the garden 
ran to decay, the Schiller was closed, The pupil, in the 
one visit he dared to pay, while yet the fair daughter's 
eyes were wet with tears, had been moved to ask him- 
| self a question, and had not been able to answer it satis- 
| factorily to himself. Then arose other events, and Sea 
| View had been, not forgotten, but thought of less fre- 
| quently ; and, be it understood, there had never arisen 
anything out of that intercourse which need make such 
a course at all questionable even to the nicest honour. 

There had been no talk of love, still less of that des- 
picable and empty folly which may be made to mean 
much or nothing, the small base coin current among 
fools and those who would be worse if they dared— 
| flirtation. I am not going to say the young people were 
| as brother and sister, which would be simply stating an 
impossibility ; nor, perhaps, as friends, who, by some 

unmistakeable limits, know themselves for ever fixed 

as such, but as companions whose society each knew to 
| each to be very dear; as unwearied gossips, readers of 
_ the same themes and books, drawers at the same well- 
spring of poetry and truth, admirers of the same scenes 
and flowers, and of Nature, under the same aspects, both 
abroad and here, for England was Josephine’s birth- 
| place. On these grounds I say they had met and be- 
come known to each other ; and yet no talk of love. It 
is not a very common position, I own, and unlike my 
former prescription, I do n't recommend it, as it must 
entirely depend on so many contingent circumstances. 
Do you see ? 

Now Josephine was not a beauty by any means. It 
was singular how she had ever got the name among the 
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to time upon the breeze, but would quickly subside again’ 
like a sprightly woman of tender years who has given 
herself in marriage to age, and who, at times, awakens 
to the memory of the things that more especially are 
her pleasure, but is anon recalled to the duty she has 
assumed of softening and cheering the harsher asperities 
and stern worth of him she clings to. 


Now if, in the ramble we have but now been sup- | 


posing, you or I had so paused to look upon this tran- 
quil spot, we should have indulged in all the aforesaid 
reflections on the loveliness and desirability of peace 
and repose, and a contented mind, and so forth—assum- 
ing as a matter of course that these virtues are bound 
to flourish in such and such a locality, as a particular 
flower or vegetable does—as if where the heart of man 


‘ buds, and blooms, and comes to perfection, its corrupt- 


ness innate ever got license for suspension—as if, 
whatever an Eden he build himself on earth, the poor 
original humanities were ever one whit for that the 
nearer Paradise—as if all human emotions, good or evil, 
were to be associated and consort only with creaking of 
cranes and lashing of whips, or adding of figures, or rat- 
tling of wheels, or elbowing in crowds, or sweating at 
engines, or picking and delving in mines. 

Thus, on one side of this picturesque nook—sup- 
posing you to take a bird’s eye view—you have a young | 
man on horseback, riding as if his life depended on his | 
speed, and from time to time straining eager eyes to | 


Those words crossed each other from the lips of 
each as they met, and for one moment the young man 
gazed down into the face that was turned up to his, all 
aglow with the pleasure of his coming. 

Did you ever know the sensation such a sight pro- 
duces? because, if you have not, it is worth trying— 
that is, if you can have the unmistakeable assurance of 
its genuineness. I will back it against the Turkish Bath 
in that case, but there is a deal of the counterfeit current. 

The girl drew away her hands, and preceded her 
visitor to the house, and from a side door a stout Ger- 
man servant-girl appeared, and, with an exclamation in 
her native tongue of pleased surprise, she proceeded at 
once to take charge of the docile Capri, whom she con- 
ducted to some premises in the rear of the building, 
evidently not unfamiliar to him. 

The lady and gentleman entered the house, crossed 
the matted passage, where were stands of flowers, a tame 
squirrel on his stand, and a large Newfoundland dog 
reposing, which bestowed a joyous greeting on the 
visitor. 

The apartment they entered was not very large, and 
simply furnished, but in good taste and order, with more 
view to comfort and ease than luxury, and there were 
many articles of foreign manufacture and design about, 





while the most remarkable feature was the great num- 
ber of books, which filled several i ingenious contrivances 
| for their accommodation and the economising of space. 


obtain a sight of that you are contemplating with per- | Though it was summer a fire burned in the wide grate, 


fect ease—a young girl, who is working in the garden 
with evident desire and intent of repairing that disorder 
which I said was beginning to be apparent in it. 

Do you think that because their fate has not disposed 
them in Whitechapel, or at Cheapside, or Cannon Street, 
that their hearts are beating as equably and their pulses 
keep time to as true a measure asthe tick of your watch, 
or the rise and fall of those chimes yonder? Pshaw! 
we all know the contrary. Is there no crime in the still 
night? Does the chaste-eyed moon look on no obscenity ? 

What a mercy it is that the inferior creatures we 
lord it over are not endowed with instinct sufficient to 
inform them of the correctness of the duties we urge 
them to. If Capri, now, had taken to argue the matter 
with his young master, and instead of humouring him 
to the extreme of his desire by flying over the velvety 
turf like a very Pegasus, had turned to and raised scru- 
pulous doubts on conscientious grounds, what a very 
inconvenient possession such a quadruped would prove. 
But however sensitive to the slightest touch of thespur, 
good Capri was insensible to any other pricking which 
might have been going on in his vicinity, and in the 


briefest space of time he had performed that journey | 
once more which brought him to sight and earshot of | 


the pretty cottage. 


There was no sound from earth, or seas, or sky, that | 


could confuse itself with that clear quick ring, as the 


small hoofs flung from the turf upon the stoned path up 


to the gate. The young girl looked up—she drew in 
her breath with a low, glad cry, and flinging down the | 
rake she had held, bounded to the gate with clasped | 
hands, that the next moment were caught in both | 
those of the hasty rider. 

“ Josephine |” 

“You have come again !” 
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and near it sat, in a large easy chair, an old woman 
bowed with age or infirmity, dressed in black, wrapped 
in a shawl; her snow-white cap, too, was of German 
style, and she was at that moment diligently engaged 
in taking a nap. 

She woke up, however, at the entrance of the two, 
and lifted up her head, but made no sign of recognition, 
though the young man acknowledged her presence by 
a bow. 

“ Grandmother has had one of her bad times again, 
and I fear she is worse after each,” the young lady said, 
as she went forward and arranged the cushions, &c., 
about the old lady, and then from one of the recessed 
windows shook back the long curtains which had half 
concealed an ancient high-backed chair that stood 
within it. 

“The old seat,” said the young man, as he threw 
himself into it with almost a sigh of relief; “ how deli- 
cious it is here!” 





The window was open, and the nodding sprays of 
the honeysuckle and jessamine that grew over it touch- 
_ ed his head and face where he sat, and filled the room 
with the sweetest of all perfume, which the twilight was 
beginning to distil to essences for the toilette of Queen 
Night. His hand touched a book that lay on the win- 
dow-seat before him—he opened it. 

“My poor old Schiller,” he said, “just as I left it too, 
with the vine-leaf to mark the place ; why, it seems a8 
if it was but last night, not months ago, that I had left 
it.” 

“Yes,” the young lady said; “I had almost lost any 
hope that the Schiller w ould ever be opened here 
| again ; but I should have left it there, and the old chair 


| all just the same, as a sort of superstitious observance, 
| I think.” 
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She spoke lightly, but as she continued to stand by | 


him with her hat and gloves in her hand, going, yet 
lingering, there needed not the frank assurance of her 
words to tell, 

“ And I am so glad to see you again.” 

Then she did go, for tea was to be got, and Marthon 
was by no means accustomed to the imperative mood— 
bare and unassisted. She was so accustomed to the 
helping hands of her young mistress, that without them 
she would have been apt to misdoubt even her own 
capabilities. 

The gentleman had run over the leaves of Schiller, 
glanced here and there at a passage, and repeated a 
line or two aloud, and in the purest accent. He looked 
round the recess. 

“The other chair is not here,” he said to himself. 
“Poor old Strauzlaine! good old teacher! Ah! well, 
that is past ; but shall I ever care to benefit by his les- 
sons? I think not.” 

The book was put down again, and, leaning back, 
he sat, in the fast-coming twilight, listening with a 
soothed ear to the distant murmur of the sea, and the 
soft voice issuing directions to Marthon in her own tongue. 

My readers have perceived by this time, I doubt not, 


that I have no care for plots and surprises. The plot | 
must be a clever one indeed which will not be seen | 








thing—most of all with himself and his position—he 
found a relief in the novelty of the old gentleman's con- 
versation and opinions; the daughter, whom the other 
men, mistaking her independent fearlessness, thought 
to flirt with—perhaps worse—found a charm with him 
that grew day by day, till when the old German, with 
failing health and spirits, gave up his pupils, and pro- 
posed to travel with his daughter, Arthur bethought 
him of “Sea View,” as the cottage was called ; and, after 
some months of ramble, father and daughter, with the 
grandame, came to live there—with young Power, by 
no means dissatisfied with the change, for his only 
pupil. 

So far the foregone history of our new personages. 
Since his residence at Sea View his garden had become 
his sole care and pleasure ; young Power's visits also 
were a source of gratification; as an appreciative and 
creditable pupil, and a warm admirer of his country's 
poets, old Strauzlaine welcomed him joyfully. For the 
rest the old man saw no cause for alarm; his daughter 
had been brought up in a certain mode—she was no 
untried novice in the world’s ways, and knew, so the 
old man flattered himself, the worth of young men's 
affected devotion. Besides, she was all in all to him; 
while he lived she would never leave him, and he should 
watch over her and guard her for the dear young mo- 


through, almost at the outset, by the astute reader. | ther’s sake, who had died just when he could have pur- 
There is not much satisfaction, and some sense of the | chased competence and ease ; the wife, too, of his autumn, 


humiliating, in playing at a mystery which is none. “I | forin study Strauzlaine had let the years go by, and by the 
knew it all along,” says the astute reader, triumphing | 


over the author. SoI show you the strings which move | 


my puppets. You are acquainted with the springs and 
mechanism, are in the secret of all the leaps, and starts, 
and false moves they make, and may amuse yourself 


with their mystification of each other, yourself being | 


unmystified. 


You know already that the young horseman just | 





kind-faced, gentle young Englishwoman had been sur- 
prised into a marriage every way a disparity, in age, dis- 
position, and station, yet which had been happy even as 
its duration was brief. Then came death, and the garden 
ran to decay, the Schiller was closed. The pupil, in the 
one visit he dared to pay, while yet the fair daughter's 
eyes were wet with tears, had been moved to ask him- 
self a question, and had not been able to answer it satis- 


arrived is Arthur Power, who has ridden over from | factorily to himself. Then arose other events, and Sea 


Deansholme,—where he arrived, per express train, this 


| View had been, not forgotten, but thought of less fre- 


morning,—to take his farewell of the cottage and the | quently ; and, be it understood, there had never arisen 
young lady who lives there, and who is the daughter of | anything out of that intercourse which need make such 


a German professor, who took up his abode there some 


eighteen months back, when his health was broken and | 


enfeebled by a too sedulous course of study, added to 


slights and disappointments he had undergone in his | 


native country, and which had been the chief induce- 


ment for his determination to reside in the land of which | 
his wife had been a native, she having died some years | 
With his only child, a daughter, and the | 


previously: 
mother of his wife, who had long resided with them, he 
settled at a watering-place on the coast, of some note. 
There, his name being pretty widely recognised as the 
author of several well-known works, he became popular, 
and, more from love of occupation than for the neces- 
sity—he was already very comfortably off—he was in- 
duced to read with some young men who had the desire 
of becoming perfect German scholars. 


In one of his fitful moods Arthur Power had taken | 


up the notion from an aequaintance or two, who talked 


greatly of the old professor's quaint and peculiar notions, | 


and his pretty, singular daughter. 
fashion then at St. Liddard’s. ° 
Young Power was taken with them too, but ina 
erent way to his companions. Weary with every- 


They.were a sort of 


di 


a course at all questionable even to the nicest honour. 
There had been no talk of love, still less of that des- 
picable and empty folly which may be made to mean 
much or nothing, the small base coin current among 
fools and those who would be worse if they dared— 
flirtation. I am not going to say the young people were 
as brother and sister, which would be simply stating an 
impossibility ; nor, perhaps, as friends, who, by some 


unmistakeable limits, know themselves for ever fixed 
as such, but as companions whose society each knew to 
each to be very dear; as unwearied gossips, readers of 
the same themes and books, drawers at the same well- 
| spring of poetry and truth, admirers of the same scenes 


and flowers, and of Nature, under the same aspects, both 
abroad and here, for England was Josephine’s birth- 
place. On these grounds I say they had met and be- 
come known to each other ; and yet no talk of love. It 
is not a very common position, I own, and unlike my 
former prescription, I do n't recommend it, as it must 
entirely depend on so many contingent circumstances. 
Do you see ? 

Now Josephine was not a beauty by any means. It 
was singular how she had ever got the name among the 
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connoisseurs of St. Liddard’s for being even “ nice ;” and 
certain it was that Goéthe and Schiller were too fre- 
quently basely perverted as stepping-stones to gain a 
sight of old Strauzlaine’s daughter. 

But it is often so. The beauty by reputation would 
be often shamed by competition with a hundred others 
made no account of, and a girl gets the name of good 
looks, and is called “ beautiful,” or “sweet,” or “ pretty,” 
when the speaker means something else, with which 
eyes, nose, and mouth have nothing at all to do, except 
not to disguise the soul they cover, just as we say a 
person is well-dressed, when they have not, perhaps, 
one single attractive article of attire about them, but 
simply such as leave nature unperverted and free of 
restraint. 

I would not insult your understanding by attempt- 
ing any worn-out sympathy between roses and violets, 
or moonshine and the sun, &c. &c. 

You know Lady Geraldine Lineage was a grand, 
large-limbed, splendid woman, such as you sce going 
down to the drawing-rooms at St. James's, that look as 
though ostrich-feathers and diamonds had grown on 
purpose for them—as doubtless they do ; and the whole 
thing is very beautiful and enchanting to look upon— 
of course it is. 

Two months Arthur Power had been the accepted 
suitor of this fine creature—the one favoured mortal 
out of all that envious crowd of frowned-off lovers. The 
lofty Geraldine deigned to bestow all the wealth of her 
beauty, her name, her fortune, her haughtiaese, all on 
him ; he sunned himself in her smiles, and humbled 
himself to her behests ; on all sides heard the congratu- 
lations of his friends, and the benisons of those he had 
cut out. His queenly lady mother was pleased, and 
loaded him with her tenderness; my Lord, the Earl, 
had even been graciously pleased to acknowledge his 
existence, and congratulate him with his usual conde- 
scending dignity to the “ poor Arthur,” and the younger 
son might henceforth rest upon his laurels, content that 
his fate had been cared for kindly ; that, in his listless, 
aimless existence there need henceforth be but the 
thought of how to enjoy. 

Yet withal had Sea View never been quite banished 
from his memory. Time enough had elapsed to serve 
all purposes of an extinguisher, yet, on that very morn- 
ing, he had in an instant decided he would go down, and 
bid it farewell. Yes, he must tell her that he could see 
her no more—“ it was right and proper; it must be 
done at once.” 

So he had come per express, found Capri at Deans- 





_ to come. 


holme, whither he had been sent for rest and care to | 
young Bant some time before, and so, in hot haste, to | 
the vine-covered cottage, to the quiet old room, the | 


Schiller, the Gotthe, and the murmur of the sea—to 
take farewell of the old German master’s daughter. 
She was at his side now, summoning him to tea. 


At the commencement of their acquaintance, when | 


the lessons were over, and master and pupil had wan- 
dered into some discussion, or comparison, or what not, 
the entrance of that meal had often found them so deeply 
involved that the only way to meet the difficulty was 
to invite the disputant to the table, and after awhile it 


| forward acknowledgment. 


Near the small recess where the jessamine and the 
vine stole in, and the sea breeze, the table was set, the 
old dame was waited on by Marthon, and Josephine sat 
opposite to her visitor at her tray, and pressed on him 
the little homely dainties of her table, which—most of 
them—had long ago received the stamp of his approval. 
But Arthur did poor justice to the hospitality of his kind 
entertainer ; he sat playing with his cup, and absently 
gazing on the figure opposite to him, the quiet face 
with its smooth broad forehead, from which the fair hair 
was rolled back in soft long curls falling upon her well- 
formed neck and shoulders. The small firm mouth, so 
ready to smile, so grave when unmoved, the large, deep, 
thoughtful eyes, the small straight nose, square chin, 
complexion and figure rather robust than delicate, the 
perfect serenity that gave to the face and figure a 
soothing sensation of calm repose, might well combine 
in a pleasant and attractive whole, very refreshing to 
gaze upon, and which might prove dangerous to a spe- 
culative mind that should seek to explore the depths of 
a character which showed so little at the surface ; but, 
as for comparison with that beauty we wot of, Arthur 
might sit, and gaze, and call to mind her he had that 
morning quitted, surely without much danger to his 
allegiance. 

She was dressed in mourning, of no particular fashion, 
yet which nothing added to or taken away, could have 
made more admirably suited to her ; her face was still 
flushed with the animation that had lighted it up on 
his arrival, and the agreeable novelty of his presence 
was made no secret of, expressed in actions as well as 
words frankly and kindly, more than once, yet with no 
ostentation of attention or fussy demonstration. 

The meal progressed for some time in silence. Ar- 
thur spoke first. 

“Tt is so quiet, so calm here, Josephine,” he said; 
“T cannot tell you what the relief is after the excite- 
ment of town. I believe there is no place like it.” 

“Yet you have been a long time, Mr. Power, seek- 
ing the relief,” she replied quietly. 

“Ah! but you know me pretty well—the rambling, 
careless, objectless fellow I am; the thought of a mo- 
ment decides me. J never think as other folks do, and 
plan and determine—not I!” 

She seemed for the moment as if she was going to 
answer him lightly, for a smile broke out on her lips 
while he was speaking, but something in his tone 
checked it, and she said qhietly, 

“T am only glad of what did decide you, since it was 
I knew, indeed, that there could be no more 
lessons, yet I said to myself, ‘Mr. Power will not indeed 
forget the old place so soon.’ I walked many times 
down past the Abbey, but no, all was quiet—no signs 
there, and it seemed yet more dull when I came back to 
Schiller, and the lonely room, and the dear old man’s 
chair.” 

He had looked at her while she made this straight- 
A light came into his eyes, 
but she raised her calm, kind ones to his—there was no 


blush or tremer on her face, as she repeated earnestly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


got to be the custom, as things when pleasant easily do, 


so the tea-hour belonged of right to the guest and pupil 
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“ But you are come, and I am quite glad.” 

“ You mean very, Josephine,” he said, touching her 
hand, which rested on the table ; “we are forgetting 
our Engleesh.” 
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“ What wonder!” she smiled and blushed confusedly, 
correcting herself, “when I have had so little chance to 
practise it. It is long enough, though, since I learned 
to say English, but my practice has been confined to my 
poor grandmother, and it is very little she says, or will 
listen to generally.” 

Then they spoke of indifferent subjects, of the wea- 
ther, of the change in foliage and scenery since last 
Arthur had been there: still putting off the communi- 
cation he had come to make. 

The evening had now quite melted into twilight, 
the tea-service was removed, one lamp was lighted on 
a stand by the old grandmother, who was making a 
pretence of knitting very industriously, the rest of the 
room filled with a subdued and mixed light from with- 
out and within. They had been silent for a little time, 
Arthur leaning his head against the casement, Josephine 
occupied with the old lady’s knitting, when he said 
abruptly, 

“You might play to me once more, Josephine.” 

The words were meant, perhaps, to serve as an intro- 
duction to what he had to say; she might not have 
heard them as she was crossing the room at the moment, 
and at once opened the small piano and sat down to it. 

Singing was no novelty to him; music had been 
rife among the many luxuries of which life had been 
composed for him ; the Lady Geraldine sang and played 
like an angel, so her friends said, and had a “magnifi- 
cent voice,” which was, on occasion, at the service of her 
friends ; but there was something in that simple Ger- 
man melody, a farewell to home—no love ditty—that 
moved Arthur more than he caredto know. He didnot 
repeat his request, but Josephine sang again—a wel- 
come to spring, then an Ave—her father had loved them 
both ; many a time Arthur had seen the old man’s eyes 
fill with tears as he listened to the sounds, and now they 
recalled days when—when he was not affianced to a 





wealthy widow, and his fortunesmade. He turned from | 


the window, and met her as she left the piano, and to- 
gether they stood turning over the old pieces of music, 
remarking here and there upon their merits and varie- 
ties. 


; 


shrank more and more from the inevitable confession, | 


the definite purport of his visit. 

“Many would have locked away these songs and 
books,” he said, “and avoided looking at them, for the 
memories they cannot fail to awaken ; but you do not, 
Josephine. You were at work, too, in the garden—the 
old place,” 

“ Yes,” she answered ; then, after a pause, “I cannot 
understand the feeling which should make me shrink 
from what he loved when he was with me. It seems 
to me rather, that in continuing to watch over, and cul- 
tivate, and cherish those things he loved, I preserve the 


| 


| 


Her tone had risen in earnestness as she spoke, till, 
at the conclusion, she raised her eyes to his, filled with 
the lustre of tears which did not fall—deep and lustrous 
—and, for the moment, with a solemn beauty that 
might well be marked by the beholder; but even as he 
looked the expression passed away, it was the same 
calm, smooth, pleasant face again, the Josephine whom 
he had seen, times and oft, run in with floury hands, or 
salad basket on her arm, to help the old teacher to some 
English synonyme, or listen to the favoured pupil's mas- 
tery of some passage in Schiller, and confirm the mas- 
ter’s prophecy of the rare scholar Mr. Power was to be. 

“ Very delightful,” he said slowly, after a pause, “ but 
hardly orthodox, I fear, Josephine ; your theology will 
hardly meet the sanction of the schools, I fancy.” 

“ It will not be challenged, I dare say,” she said, al- 
most coldly, “ it suffices for me, and I am happy in it.” 

“Yes,” he said dreamily, “happy! yes, and you 
should be—you should be.” 

The querulous voice of the old invalid summoned 
her grand-daughter to the intricacies of some perplexing 
knot, and Arthur again wandered to the window, whence 
he looked out between the vines to the dark sky, where 
the stars were coming slowly forth, and he thought of 
the gay ball-room from which he had played truant 
that night—of the queenly creature whose lovely brows 
would be ruffled, beneath their diamonds, for his absence 
that night; he recalled his determination only of the 
morning, too, to be back in town that evening, but a 
reckless fit was upon him, 

“Tt is the last time,” he said to himself, “let her 
sulk—she will recover.” Then he recalled his better 
self, and determined at once to go. 

“Tt must come at last; as well now as ever, What 
have Ito do here? Iwill go.” He rallied from his 
lounging posture, stood upright resolved, looked round, 
and met the kind, soft eyes of the German master's 
daughter. His hand arrested itself in its progress to 
his watch. “Time enough,” he said to himself ; “the 
eleven o'clock train will do.” 

“You are thinking how very quiet it is here,” she 


There was restraint upon Arthur,—he evidently | said, smiling, “‘ listening to the silence,’ as I call it.” 


“It is very still,—and shall you stay here now? It 
will be dull for you.” 

“ Stay! Where else would I be ?” she said, “ Where 
else would I find such perfect freedom for the life I love ? 
Besides, with her,” she moved her hand in the direction 
of the old woman, who now, with one of the intervals 


_ peculiar to her, appeared to have roused up, and to be 


better part of the dear fatherto me. While] sing his songs, | 


keep from weeds and decay the flowers he planted, and 
read his books, and walk the walks we used to frequent 
together, it seems to me 1 have him still—that the soul of 
the good old man that loved me here is still near me, 
aud approves, and is pleased. I have thought even that 
the flowers have a brighter colour, and emell sweeter. 
and that there is a blessed peace over this plac e, more 


' 


interesting herself in what was going on, “ could I move 
her from place to place? Oh, no,” she added, sinking 
her voice a little, “ at least while she is with me I shall 
stay, and, indeed, Mr. Power, if 1 ever should quit it for 
a time, I hope never to give up this as my real home.” 

“You are so much attached to it?” 

“ See you,” she replied, approaching him, with some 
work she had taken up in her hand, and speaking with 
that slightest possible foreign intonation which she did 
when earnest in any topic. “ See you, it*was here he 
was happiest, my good father ; after so many vexations 
and sorrows, he found much comfort here, and here he 
died peacefully, and blessed me. I too have been very 


even than there ever was before, as if he watched it— | happy—no, I may in the future leave it for awhile, but 


ah! how do we know. Mr. Power? how do we know?” 
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this will be always and ever, I hope, my home. 
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connoisseurs of St. Liddard’s for being even “ nice ;” and 
certain it was that Gotthe and Schiller were too fre- 
quently basely perverted as stepping-stones to gain a 
sight of old Strauzlaine’s daughter. 

But it is often so. The beauty by reputation would 
be often shamed by competition with a hundred others 
made no account of, and a girl gets the name of good 
looks, and is called “ beautiful,” or “sweet,” or “ pretty,” 
when the speaker means something else, with which 
eyes, nose, and mouth have nothing at all to do, except 
not to disguise the soul they cover, just as we say a 
person is well-dressed, when they have not, perhaps, 
one single attractive article of attire about them, but 
simply such as leave nature unperverted and free of 
restraint. 

I would not insult your understanding by attempt- 
ing any worn-out sympathy between roses and violets, 
or moonshine and the sun, &c. &c. 

You know Lady Geraldine Lineage was a grand, 
large-limbed, splendid woman, such as you sce going 
down to the drawing-rooms at St. James's, that look as 
though ostrich-feathers and diamonds had grown on 
purpose for them—as doubtless they do ; and the whole 
thing is very beautiful and enchanting to look upon— 
of course it is. 

Two months Arthur Power had been the accepted 
suitor of this fine creature—the one fayoured mortal 
out of all that envious crowd of frowned-off lovers. The 
lofty Geraldine deigned to bestow all the wealth of her 
beauty, her name, her fortune, her haughtiness, all on 
him; he sunned himself in her smiles, and humbled 
himself to her behests; on all sides heard the congratu- 
lations of his friends, and the benisons of those he had 
cut out. His queenly lady mother was pleased, and 
loaded him with her tenderness; my Lord, the Earl, 
had even been graciously pleased to acknowledge his 
existence, and congratulate him with his usual conde- 
scending dignity to the “ poor Arthur,” and the younger 
son might henceforth rest upon his laurels, content that 
his fate had been cared for kindly ; that, in his listless, 
aimless existence there need henceforth be but the 
thought of how to enjoy. 

Yet withal had Sea View never been quite banished 
from his memory. Time enough had elapsed to serve 
all purposes of an extinguisher, yet, on that very morn- 
ing, he had in an instant decided he would go down, and 
bid it farewell. Yes, he must tell her that he could see 


her no more—“ it was right and proper; it must be | 


done at once.” 
So he had come per express, found Capri at Deans- 


holme, whither he had been sent for rest and care to | 


young Bant some time before, and so, in hot haste, to 
the vine-covered cottage, to the quiet old room, the 


take farewell of the old German master's daughter. 
She was at his side now, summoning him to tea. 


/ . 
the lessons were over, and master and pupil had wan- | 





Near the small recess where the jessamine and the 
vine stole in, and the sea breeze, the table was set, the 
old dame was waited on by Marthon, and Josephine sat 
opposite to her visitor at her tray, and pressed on him 
the little homely dainties of her table, which—most of 
them—had long ago received the stamp of his approval. 
But Arthur did poor justice to the hospitality of his kind 
entertainer ; he sat playing with his cup, and absently 
gazing on the figure opposite to him, the quiet face 
with its smooth broad forehead, from which the fair hair 
was rolled back in soft long curls falling upon her well- 
formed neck and shoulders. The small firm mouth, so 
ready to smile, so grave when unmoved, the large, deep, 
thoughtful eyes, the small straight nose, square chin, 
complexion and figure rather robust than delicate, the 
perfect serenity that gave to the face and figure a 
soothing sensation of calm repose, might well combine 
in a pleasant and attractive whole, very refreshing to 
gaze upon, and which might prove dangerous to a spe- 
culative mind that should seek to explore the depths of 
a character which showed so little at the surface ; but, 
as for comparison with that beauty we wot of, Arthur 
might sit, and gaze, and call to mind her he had that 
morning quitted, surely without much danger to his 
allegiance. 

She was dressed in mourning, of no particular fashion, 
yet which nothing added to or taken away, could have 
made more admirably suited to her ; her face was still 
flushed with the animation that had lighted it up on 
his arrival, and the agreeable novelty of his presence 
was made no secret of, expressed in actions as well as 
words frankly and kindly, more than once, yet with no 
ostentation of attention or fussy demonstration. 

The meal progressed for some tiie in silence. Ar- 
thur spoke first. 

“Tt is so quiet, so calm here, Josephine,” he said ; 
“T cannot tell you what the relief is after the excite- 
ment of town. I believe there is no place like it.” 

“ Yet you have been a long time, Mr. Power, seek- 
ing the relief,” she replied quietly. 

“Ah! but you know me pretty well—the rambling, 
careless, objectless fellow I am ; the thought of a mo- 
ment decides me. J never think as other folks do, and 
plan and determine—not I!” 

She seemed for the moment as if she was going to 
answer him lightly, for a smile broke out on her lips 
while he was speaking, but something in his tone 
checked it, and she said qhietly, 

“T am only glad of what did decide you, since it was 
to come. I knew, indeed, that there could be no more 
lessons, yet I said to myself, ‘Mr. Power will not indeed 
forget the old place so soon.’ I walked many times 


| ° . 
_down past the Abbey, but no, all was quiet—no signs 
Schiller, the Gotthe, and the murmur of the sea—to | 


| 
| 
| 


there, and it seemed yet more dull when I came back to 


| Schiller, and the lonely room, and the dear old man’s 


| 


| chair.” 
At the commencement of their acquaintance, when | 


He had looked at her while she made this straight- 
forward acknowledgment. A light came into his eyes, 


dered into some discussion, or comparison, or what not, | but she raised her calm, kind ones to his—there was no 
the entrance of that meal had often found them so deeply | blush or tremor on her face, as she repeated earnestly, 
involved that the only way to meet the difficulty was | 


to invite the disputant to the table, and after awhile it 


“ But you are come, and I am quite glad.” 
“ You mean very, Josephine,” he said, touching her 




















got to be the custom, as things when pleasant easily do, | hand, which rested on the table ; “we are forgetting | 
so the tea-hour belonged of right to the guest and pupil | our Engleesh.” 
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« What wonder!” she smiled and blushed confusedly, 
correcting herself, “ when I have had so little chance to 
practise it. It is long enough, though, since I learned 
to say English, but my practice has been confined to my 
poor grandmother, and it is very little she says, or will 
listen to generally.” 

Then they spoke of indifferent subjects, of the wea- 
ther, of the change in foliage and scenery since last 
Arthur had been there: still putting off the communi- 
cation he had come to make. 

The evening had now quite melted into twilight, 
the tea-service was removed, one lamp was lighted on 
a stand by the old grandmother, who was making a 
pretence of knitting very industriously, the rest of the 
room filled with a subdued and mixed light from with- 
out and within. They had been silent for a little time, 
Arthur leaning his head against the casement, Josephine 
occupied with the old lady’s knitting, when he said 
abruptly, 

“You might play to me once more, Josephine.” 

The words were meant, perhaps, to serve as an intro- 
duction to what he had to say; she might not have 
heard them as she was crossing the room at the moment, 
and at once opened the small piano and sat down to it. 

Singing was no novelty to him; music had been 
rife among the many luxuries of which life had been 
composed for him ; the Lady Geraldine sang and played 
like an angel, so her friends said, and had a “magnifi- 
cent voice,” which was, on occasion, at the service of her 
friends ; but there was something in that simple Ger- 
man melody, a farewell to home—no love ditty—that 
moved Arthur more than hecaredto know. He did not 
repeat his request, but Josephine sang again—a wel- 
come to spring, then an Ave—her father had loved them 


fill with tears as he listened to the sounds, and now they 
recalled days when—when he was xot affianced to a 
wealthy widow, and his fortunes made. He turned from 
the window, and met her as she left the piano, and to- 
gether they stood turning over the old pieces of music, 
remarking here and there upon their merits and varie- 
ties, 
shrank more and more from the inevitable confession, 
the definite purport of his visit. 





There was restraint upon Arthur,—he evidently | 


“Many would have locked away these songs and | 


books,” he said, “and avoided looking at them, for the 


memories they cannot fail to awaken ; but you do not, | 


Josephine. You were at work, too, in the garden—the 
old place.” 

“ Yes,” she answered; then, after a pause, “I cannot 
understand the feeling which should make me shrink 
from what he loved when he was with me. It seems 
to me rather, that in continuing to watch over, and cul- 
‘: 

I 
] 
an 


ivate, and cherish those things he loved, I preserve the 


ceep from weeds and decay the flowers he planted, and 
read his books, and walk the walks we used to frequent 
together, it seems to mel have him still—that the soul of 
the good old man that loved me here is still near me, 
aud approves, and is pleased. 
ihe flowers have a brighter colour, and smell sweeter, 
and that there is a blessed peace over this place, more 
even than there ever was before, as if he watched it— 
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ai! how do we know. Mr. Power ? how do we 


both; many a time Arthur had seen the old man’s eyes | have I to do here? 


lounging posture, stood upright resolved, looked round, 


Her tone had risen in earnestness as she spoke, till, 
at the conclusion, she raised her eyes to his, filled with 
the lustre of tears which did not fall—deep and lustrous 
—and, for the moment, with a solemn beauty that 
might well be marked by the beholder; but even as he 
looked the expression passed away, it was the same 
calm, smooth, pleasant face again, the Josephine whom 
he had seen, times and oft, run in with floury hands, or 
salad basket on her arm, to help the old teacher to some 
English synonyme, or listen to the favoured pupil's mas- 
tery of some passage in Schiller, and confirm the mas- 
ter’s prophecy of the rare scholar Mr. Power was to be. 

“Very delightful,” he said slowly, after a pause, “ but 


| hardly orthodox, I fear, Josephine ; your theology will 


hardly meet the sanction of the schools, I fancy.” 

“It will not be challenged, I dare say,” she said, al- 
most coldly, “ it suffices for me, and I am happy in it,” 

“Yes,” he said dreamily, “happy! yes, and you 
should be—you should be.” 

The querulous voice of the old invalid summoned 
her grand-daughter to the intricacies of some perplexing 
knot, and Arthur again wandered to the window, whence 
he looked out between the vines to the dark sky, where 
the stars were coming slowly forth, and he thought of 
the gay ball-room from which he had played truant 
that night—of the queenly creature whose lovely brows 
would be ruffled, beneath their diamonds, for his absence 
that night; he recalled his determination only of the 
morning, too, to be back in town that evening, but a 
reckless fit was upon him, 

“Tt is the last time,” he said to himself, “let her 
sulk—she will recover.” Then he recalled his better 
self, and determined at once to go. 

“Tt must come atlast; as well now as ever. What 
I will go.” He rallied from his 


and met the kind, soft eyes of the German master's 
daughter. His hand arrested itself in its progress to 
his watch. “Time enough,” he said to himself ; “the 
eleven o'clock train will do.” 

“You are thinking how very quiet it is here,” she 
said, smiling, “‘ listening to the silence,’ as I call it.” 

“It is very still,—and shall you stay here now? It 
will be dull for you.” 

“ Stay! Where else would I be ?” she said. “ Where 
else would I find such perfect freedom for the life I love ? 
Besides, with her,” she moved her hand in the direction 
of the old woman, who now, with one of the intervals 


_ peculiar to her, appeared to have roused up, and to be 


a 
etter part of the dear fatherto me. WhileI sing his songs, | 


I have thought even that 


interesting herself in what was going on, “ could I move 
her from place to place? Oh, no,” she added, sinking 
her voice a little, “ at least while she is with me I shall 
stay, and, indeed, Mr. Power, if I ever should quit it for 
a time, I hope never to give up this as my real home.” 

“You are so much attached to it?” 

“ See you,” she replied, approaching him, with some 
work she had taken up in her hand, and speaking with 
that slightest possible foreign intonation which she did 
when earnest in any topic. “ See you, it'was here he 
was happiest, my good father ; after so many vexations 
and sorrows. he found much comfort here, and here he 
died peacefully, and blessed me. I too have been very 
happy—no, I may in the future leave it for awhile, but 
this will be always and ever, I hope, my home.” 
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“TI envy you the peaceful life’ you plan,” he said ; 
then, with a touch of sarcasm in his tone, he added, — 

“Tt augurs such a complete and absolute contempt 
of all the world.” 

“ Contempt—no,” she returned gently,“ but the most 
utter indifference to what are called the pleasures of 
society.” 

“ Ah! that which poor wretches, as myself, for ex- 
ample, find indispensable to their existence.” 

“You !”—she raised her eyes to his face, but for a 
moment, they were as quickly lowered; then she said 
gently,— 

“It would not be expected that a man with aims in 
life to fulfil, with high ambition, with plans to carry 
out, and dignity to maintain, with, indeed, all the objects 
and ends of civilization to answer, should find his hap- 
piness in communion with Nature, in the world that 
civilization itself seems to ignore. The world opens to 
him a far different and a glorious prospect indeed.” 

He interrupted her almost rudely. “ Bah! you talk 
romance, Josephine, the world, the world indeed !— 
what does it afford us? what scope for high endeavour, 
what object for proud aspiration or gallant self-renunci- 
ation? To turn to best account those to whom Fate 
has given the advantage of a few years over us, to cal- 
culate, to scheme, to feign, these are our duties and our 
ends. You talk of gods, or heroes, not men; look at 
us ! look at those in my position. WE must not dig if 
we would, nor beg, if we would not disgrace our noble 
stock, but we must find our daily bread, and a little more, 
some way,-—conjure for it, so long as we keep the ap- 
paratus out of sight, what matter—it is our nature.” 

As he finished the hasty speech, he dashed away, 
by a motion of his hand, the caressing vine that trailed 
in upon the casement ; it swayed slowly from him and 
went nodding softly up and down out upon the night, 
but crept back gradually to its old place. 

“ Nature / no,” the soft voice of his companion was 
replying. “I cannot think it, I will never think it. 
It seems to me that people so often pervert those things 
which are the bad result of custom or habit, and call 
them nature.” 

“Men do these things I know, but are they bound 
to do them ?” 

‘* Aye, if they would live in ‘peace and amity with 
their fellow-men,—not be set down as Quixotic or fanci- 
ful.” Her lip was curved with the slightest possible 
expression of scorn as she repeated his last word. 

“T have heard the word before,” she said, “ and you 
are not the first who has called me romantic.” 

“Forgive me,” Arthur would have begun, but she 
went on steadily, 

“Oh! I can bear it ; believe me, it does not pain me, 
but indeed I do often wonder whether the word is not 
perverted. I wreathe my hair with wild flowers, 
plucked from the hedge—I am fanciful. 
in hard glittering stones—I am but in good taste. I 
lose myself for hours in the voices of the sea, the wind 
among the branches, the murmurs of the brook yonder, 
—I am fanciful ; it would need that I tutor my ear to un- 
derstand the medley of an orchestra, or the elaborations 
of a prima maestro to be in good tone ; and then if my 
toilette be not in the first style, woe to my claims to 
taste. If I were a wife and desired the companionship 





I deck myself 


| 


of my husband, a mother and insisted on nursing my 
own child, I should be romantic, but who would question 
my amiability and tenderness in the care of my French 
poodle? Oh they may call me fanciful, but is theirs 
reason? If mine be romance, is theirstruth? And 
which is reality ?” 

She was speaking with earnestness bordering on 
enthusiasm, when she suddenly became aware of Ar- 
thur’s eyes bent upon her, with a look in them she had 
never marked before. She stopped, laughed lightly, 
but not bitterly, then changing her tone, she said, 

“Am I right or wrong ?” 

“Where did you learn all this?” he asked in a 
low tone; then added, “Is this not what J say ?” 

“ Nay, nay,” she replied ; “ you lay it to nature, you 
talk of it as inevitable. Nature never was false to 
those who are true to her. She is my deity almost, 
and I cannot hear her wronged. More romance, you 
will say, but if to love nature be romantic, why then 
was ‘ romance’ the Creator’s first gift to his creatures ?” 

“There’s a three-quarter moon, a three-quarter 
moon,” quaked out a feeble voice from the chimney corner. 

The young people looked round to where the poor 
doited body in the arm-chair sat, with tremulous motion 
of her head and hands, poring over something she held 
between the latter; and now and again crowing out 
feebly some fragment which her withered memory was 
assisting her to. 

“Hi, hi, a three-quarter moon. "Twas a three- 
quarter moon the night they buried it; very cold it 
was— Ugh,”—shivering. “I’m cold, I’m cold,” she began 
to whimper, and Josephine hastened to soothe her, and 
cover her more warmly ; with some little difficulty she 
coaxed from her the short riding-whip of young Power, 
which had been laid on a table near her, and which 
she had obtained ; perhaps the embossed silver handle, 
with the coat of arms ostentatiously engraved upon 
it, had taken the childish fancy of the old woman. 
She continued to stretch out her hand towards it and 
to maunder of a “three-quarter moon,” as if there 
were some hidden connection between the two. 

Josephine dexterously conveyed to Arthur the whip. 
“She always is aware of the changes in the moon,” she 
whispered, ‘and has generally a turn for better or worse 
at the quarters.” 

Marthon coming in to lead the old woman up and 
down the apartment, Arthur strolled out into the matted 
hall, now filled with the soft moonlight, and whence 
the murmur of the sea might be heard, like a cradle 
song, from below. , 

He looked at his watch, the traitor! as if he had not 
been quite aware of the inatility now. “ Well, he 


| thought,” never mind,“ I can as well sleep at the Abbey, 


after all, and return to town in the morning, it will be 


the best. Ah! how delicious this cool breeze and the 


_ rustle of those leaves. I needed it.” An artful appeal to 





the young mistress brought her to the porch, the great 
Newfoundland at her side. 

“T shall get no train to-night,” he said carelessly, 
“and shall sleep at the Abbey. You cannot tell what 
a welcome relief this respite from the whirl of the town 
season is to one.” 

“It must be,” she answered shortly, as if unwilling 
to be again drawn out upon the topic. 
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«“¥ ghall not forget my Schiller though, in it all, 
Josephine, be sure of that.” 

“ Indeed, I hope not,” was her answer; “J would be 
sorry indeed to think I even lessened in facility, and 
when I return to Germany—” 

“When you!—to Germany!" exclaimed the 
affianced of Lady Geraldine, turning round upon her so 
quickly that the great Newfoundland, thinking the gen- 
tleman meant mischief, growled audibly. - 

“ Oh yes, but only for a time,” was the reply. 

“ Your relatives there would naturally wish—” 

“T have not any relatives ; you may remember how 
the dear father used to say he was the last of his race— 
he was a little proud, dear old man, of his family. But 
I have friends, good friends, and kind they had been to 
my mother, and I have promised some time to return 
and visit them.” 

There was a pause,—the little squirrel cracked his 
nuts, from the inner room came ghastly, in querulous 
tones,— 

“ Tt was a three-quarter moon when they buried him.” 

Arthur broke the silence. “I wish to God, Jose- 
phine, [ had your sense, your pride, or what it is that 
can make you despise all this hollow seeming and this 
heartless world. God knows you are right, and I know 
it; and you must forgive me if I sneered at it, but Iam 
a weak, miserable fool,—despicable in that I see what 
is the right and good, and wilfully pursue the false ; aye, 
as you truly say, ‘Is a man bound to do that his soul 
loathes?’ well, I answer, ‘ Yes, Zam.’ Pitiful and coward- 
ly as I am, accustomed as I have become to that life of 
enervating luxury, it is necessary to me, yet I despise 
myself—I know myself to be useless, abject, contempt- 
ible.” 

“For mercy’s sake, hush!”"—she had laid one 
hand upon his arm, and was looking up to him, in her 
eyes again that lustre, and she spoke hurriedly,—*“ Why 
will you always depreciate yourself so? Oh, Mr Power, 
it is not true, forgive me, it is not I but my dear father, 
your old teacher, who speaks,—I know, I have so often 
heard him say,—he read you so well, the comparisons he 
drew between you and the rest. Ze so well read how 
much circumstance had done to make you what you 
fancy yourself to be: and of what you were capable. 
Surely, surely one may begin by trying to despise and 
vilify himself, till the whole world will help him, and 
he deserves it. Surely there is strength in the soul of any 
man, born a man and a Christian, to lift himself out of 
the miserable snares and traffic of the world,—without 
despising it,—to his own standard of self-respect and 
honour. 

“Oh forgive me,” she added in a lower voice, “ for- 
give me for speaking so, but I have been used to talk 
plainly ; my father too, I know how he thought of you, | 
I know how he could have advised and helped you,—I 





never, never have wept for him more than when think- 
ing what you might have found in him.” 

The man whose fortunes were made, whom the Lady | 
Geraldine favoured, stood with closed eyes, listening to | 
the low tones beside him; as she finished he so remain- 
ed a minute as if awaiting more, then he almost moan- | 


ed out,— 


She had stepped back a little within the porch, and 
the Newfoundland, which her sudden movement had 
displaced, was again between them. 

“Mr, \Power,” she said calmly, “you wondered 
just now how I had gathered my notions of society, 
and learned so soon to make my choice, It was not quite 
from your point of view, I can assure you, though I do 
not think it was a bad one for learning the trath. My 
mother, when my father married her, was a serv- 
ant—” 

She must have noted the start with which Arthur 
heard that announcement; but she went on. “It was a 
sort of upper servant, I believe, half nurse half governess, 
or lady’s-maid, I know not: but it was service no less, 
It was strange the deur old father should have been 
so taken with a woman in that station; he so proud; 
but she was pretty, and good, I think, and the ladies 
with whom she was abroad did not use her very kindly, 
He had a pupil at their house, and once when an ac- 
cident befell him there, some hurt he got, she was the 
only one who had the sense and presence of mind to 
help him to any purpose. She had been a soldier's 
wife, that might account for it. However, my good fa- 
ther had noted her before, and he came to like her, and 
his friends set terribly against the match, which of 
course determined it; for the dear old man would al- 
ways have his way. My father was not then as you 
knew him, Mr. Power,—he was but beginning to be 
known by his work, and my mother did so desire to 
continue the nurse of the child she was attached to, that 
he consented for a time to her attendance at the house 
of her mistress. 

“T was born then, as you might say, in service, and 
while the great family were visiting England. But 
soon after my mother gave up her situation and lived 
with my father, the lady she had served, a very beauti- 
ful woman, but gay and careless, left her husband and 
three. little ones, and ran away with some foreign 
player. 

The poor gentleman in his distress besought my 
mother to bestow her care upon his children: she 
almost lived there for a time, and I grew up with them: 
till success came to my dear father, and by and by he 
gained fame and wealth. But my poor mother died 
before that; so you see I have had more than one 
point of observation, and may have gleaned some know- 
ledge of the outlying country, may I not?” 

What mattered that? hethought within himeelf. Had 
she not with her father, and, ere her teens were finished, 
travelled through many of the chief towns of Europe ? 
had he not himself seen her surrounded by young men 
of social pretensions, whose flatteries she had permitted 
as if indeed she saw them not, whose serious attentions, 
at least in one case to his knowledge, she had decidedly 


repelled ? Why had she told him this? this fatal fact,— 


needlessly itseemed. He felt chilled, yet it was surely 


_well. It made so easy that he had come to do, had 


yet to perform. All these thoughts passed through his 


mind, as he stood leaning against the trellised porch, 
| she just within : Marthon had taken the old lady to her 


bed, still muttering of the * three-quarter moon,” and 


_ now led the horse out to the side of the garden upon the 


“Ob, Josephine, if I had known you sooner—or my- | turf, where, as had been her usual custom, she put the 


self. or myself,” 


| bridle upon the rail, and left him. 
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“T envy you the peaceful life’ you plan,” he said ; 
then, with a touch of sarcasm in his tone, he added, — 

“Tt augurs such a complete and absolute contempt 
of all the world.” 

“ Contempt—no,” she returned gently,“ but the most 
utter indifference to what are called the pleasures of 
society.” 

“ Ah! that which poor wretches, as myself, for ex- 
ample, find indispensable to their existence.” 

“You /”—she raised her eyes to his face, but for a 
moment, they were as quickly lowered; then she said 
gently,— 

“It would not be expected that a man with aims in 
life to fulfil, with high ambition, with plans to carry 
out, and dignity to maintain, with, indeed, all the objects 
and ends of civilization to answer, should find his hap- 
piness in communion with Nature, in the world that 
civilization itself seems to ignore. The world opensto 
him a far different and a glorious prospect indeed.” 

He interrupted her almost rudely. “ Bah! you talk 
romance, Josephine, the world, the world indeed !— 
what does it afford us? what scope for high endeavour, 
what object for proud aspiration or gallant self-renunci- 
ation? To turn to best account those to whom Fate 
has given the advantage of a few years over us, to cal- 
culate, to scheme, to feign, these are our duties and our 
ends. You talk of gods, or heroes, not men; look at 
us ! look at those in my position. WE must not dig if 
we would, nor beg, if we would not disgrace our noble 
stock, but we must find our daily bread, and a little more, 
some way,-—conjure for it, so long as we keep the ap- 
paratus out of sight, what matter—it is our nature.” 

As he finished the hasty speech, he dashed away, 
by a motion of his hand, the caressing vine that trailed 
in upon the casement ; it swayed slowly from him and 
went nodding softly up and down out upon the night, 
but crept back gradually to its old place. 

“ Nature ! no,” the soft voice of his companion was 
replying. “I cannot think it, I will never think it. 
It seems to me that people so often pervert those things 
which are the bad result of custom or habit, and call 
them nature.” 

“Men do these things I know, but are they bound 
to do them ?” 

‘Aye, if they would live in ‘peace and amity with 
their fellow-men,—not be set down as Quixotic or fanci- 
ful.” Her lip was curved with the slightest possible 
expression of scorn as she repeated his last word. 

“TI have heard the word before,” she said, “ and you 
are not the first who has called me romantic.” 

“Forgive me,” Arthur would have begun, but she 
went on steadily, 

“Oh! I can bear it ; believe me, it does not pain me, 
but indeed I do often wonder whether the word is not 
perverted. I wreathe my hair with wild flowers, 
plucked from the hedge—I am fanciful. 1 deck myself 
in hard glittering stones—I am but in good taste. I 
lose myself for hours in the voices of the sea, the wind 
among the branches, the murmurs of the brook yonder, 
— I am fanciful ; it would need that I tutor my ear to un- 
derstand the medley of an orchestra, or the elaborations 


of a prima maestro to be in good tone ; and then if my | 


_ 





— 


of my husband, a mother and insisted on nursing my 
own child, I should be romantic, but who would question 
my amiability and tenderness in the care of my French 
poodie? Oh they may call me fanciful, but is theirs 
reason? If mine be romance, is theirs truth? And 
which is reality ?” 

She was speaking with earnestness bordering on 
enthusiasm, when she suddenly became aware of Ar- 
thur’s eyes bent upon her, with a look in them she had 
never marked before. She stopped, laughed lightly, 
but not bitterly, then changing her tone, she said, 

“Am I right or wrong ?” 

“Where did you learn all this?” he asked in a 
low tone; then added, “Is this not what J say ?” 

“ Nay, nay,” she replied ; “ you lay it to nature, you 
talk of it as inevitable. Nature never was false to 
those who are true to her. She is my deity almost, 
and I cannot hear her wronged. More romance, you 
will say, but if to love nature be romantic, why then 
was ‘ romance’ the Creator’s first gift to his creatures ?” 

“There’s a three-quarter moon, a three-quarter 
moon,” quaked out a feeble voice from the chimney corner. 

The young people looked round to where the poor 
doited body in the arm-chair sat, with tremulous motion 
of her head and hands, poring over something she held 
between the latter; and now and again crowing out 
feebly some fragment which her withered memory was 
assisting her to. 

“Hi, hi, a three-quarter moon. "Twas a three- 
quarter moon the night they buried it; very cold it 
was— Ugh,”—shivering. “I’m cold, I’m cold,” she began 
to whimper, and Josephine hastened to soothe her, and 
cover her more warmly ; with some little difficulty she 
coaxed from her the short riding-whip of young Power, 
which had been laid on a table near her, and which 
she had obtained ; perhaps the embossed silver handle, 
with the coat of arms ostentatiously engraved upon 
it, had taken the childish fancy of the old woman. 
She continued to stretch out her hand towards it and 
to maunder of a “three-quarter moon,” as if there 
were some hidden connection between the two. 

Josephine dexterously conveyed to Arthur the whip. 
“She always is aware of the changes in the moon,” she 
whispered, ‘“‘and has generally a turn for better or worse 
at the quarters.” 

Marthon coming in to lead the old woman up and 
down the apartment, Arthur strolled out into the matted 
hall, now filled with the soft moonlight, and whence 
the murmur of the sea might be heard, like a cradle 
song, from below. | 

He looked at his watch, the traitor! as if he had not 
been quite aware of the inutility now. “ Well, he 
thought,” never mind,“ I can as well sleep at the Abbey, 
after all, and return to town in the morning, it will be 
the best. Ah! how delicious this cool breeze and the 
rustle of those leaves. I needed it.” An artful appeal to 
the young mistress brought her to the porch, the great 
Newfoundland at her side. 

“T shall get no train to-night,” he said carelessly, 
“and shall sleep at the Abbey. You cannot tell what 


| a welcome relief this respite from the whirl of the town 


toilette be not in the first style, woe to my claims to | 


taste. If I were a wife and desired the companionship 





season is to one.” 
“It must be,” she answered shortly, as if unwilling 
to be again drawn out upon the topic. 
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«“T shall not forget my Schiller though, in it all, 
Josephine, be sure of that.” 

“ Indeed, I hope not,” was her answer; “J would be 
sorry indeed to think I even lessened in facility, and 
when I return to Germany—” 

“When you!—to Germany!" exclaimed the 
affianced of Lady Geraldine, turning round upon her so 
quickly that the great Newfoundland, thinking the gen- 
tleman meant mischief, growled audibly. + 

“ Oh yes, but only for a time,” was the reply. 

“ Your relatives there would naturally wish—” 

“T have not any relatives ; you may remember how 
the dear father used to say he was the last of his race— 
he was a little proud, dear old man, of his family. But 
I have friends, good friends, and kind they had been to 
my mother, and I have promised some time to return 
and visit them.” 

There was a pause,—the little squirrel cracked his 
nuts, from the inner room came ghastly, in querulous 
tones,— 

“ Tt was a three-quarter moon when they buried him.” 

Arthur broke the silence. “I wish to God, Jose- 
phine, I had your sense, your pride, or what it is that 
can make you despise all this hollow seeming and this 
heartless world. God knows you are right, and I know 
it; and you must forgive me if I sneered at it, but lam 
a weak, miserable fool,—despicable in that I see what 
is the right and good, and wilfully pursue the false ; aye, 
as you truly say, ‘Is a man bound to do that his soul 
loathes?’ well, I answer, * Yes, Zam.’ Pitiful and coward- 
ly as I am, accustomed as I have become to that life of 
enervating luxury, it is necessary to me, yet I despise 
myself—I know myself to be useless, abject, contempt- 
ible.” 

“For mercy’s sake, hush!”"—she had laid one 
hand upon his arm, and was looking up to him, in her 
eyes again that lustre, and she spoke hurriedly,—“ Why 
will you always depreciate yourself so? Oh, Mr Power, 
it is not true, forgive me, it is not I but my dear father, 
your old teacher, who speaks,—I know, I have so often 
heard him say,—he read you so well, the comparisons he 
drew between you and the rest. J7e so well read how 
much circumstance had done to make you what you 
fancy yourself to be: and of what you were capable. 
Surely, surely one may begin by trying to despise and 
vilify himself, till the whole world will help him, and 
he deserves it. Surely there is strength in the soul of any 
man, born a man and a Christian, to lift himself out of 
the miserable snares and traffic of the world,—without 
despising it,—to his own standard of self-respect and 
honour. 

“Oh forgive me,” she added in a lower voice, “ for- 
rive me for speaking so, but I have been used to talk 
plainly ; 
I know how he could have advised and helped you,—I 
hever, never have wept for him more than when think- 
ing what you might have found in him.” 

The man whose fortunes were made, whom the Lady 
Geraldine favoured, stood with closed eyes, listening to 
the low tones beside him ; as she finished he 80 remain- 
ed a minute as if awaiting more, then he almost moan- 
ed out,— 

“Ob, Josephine, if I had known you sooner—or my- 
self. or myself,” 


my father too, I know how he thought of you, | 





; 


| bed, still muttering of the “ three-quarter moon,’ 


She had stepped back a little within the porch, and 
the Newfoundland, which her sudden movement had 
displaced, was again between them. 

“Mr. \Power,” she said calmly, “you wondered 
just now how I had gathered my notions of society, 
and learned so soon to make my choice. It was not quite 
from your point of view, I can assure you, though I do 
not think it was.a bad one for learning the trath. My 
mother, when my father married her, was a serv- 
ant—” 

She must have noted the start with which Arthur 
heard that announcement; but she went on. “It was a 
sort of upper servant, I believe, half nurse half governess, 
or lady’s-maid, I know not: but it was service no less, 
It was strange the deur old father should have been 
so taken with a woman in that station; he so proud: 
but she was pretty, and good, I think, and the ladies 
with whom she was abroad did not use her very kindly. 
He had a pupil at their house, and once when an ac- 
cident befell him there, some hurt he got, she was the 
only one who had the sense and presence of mind to 
help him to any purpose. She had been a soldier's 
wife, that might account for it. However, my good fa- 
ther had noted her before, and he came to like her, and 
his friends set terribly against the match, which of 
course determined it; for the dear old man would al- 
ways have his way. My father was not then as you 
knew him, Mr. Power,—he was but beginning to be 
known by his work, and my mother did so desire to 
continue the nurse of the child she was attached to, that 
he consented for a time to her attendance at the house 
of her mistress. 

“T was born then, as you might say, in service, and 
while the great family were visiting England, But 
soon after my mother gave up her situation and lived 
with my father, the lady she had served, a very beauti- 
ful woman, but gay and careless, left her husband and 
three. little ones, and ran away with some foreign 
player. 

The poor gentleman in his distress besought my 
mother to bestow her care upon his children: she 
almost lived there for a time, andI grew up with them: 
till success came to my dear father, and by and by he 
gained fame and wealth. But my poor mother died 
before that; so you see I have had more than one 
point of observation, and may have gleaned some know- 
ledge of the outlying country, may I not?” 

What mattered that? hethought within himself. Had 
she not with her father, and, ere her teens were finished, 
travelled through many of the chief towns of Europe ? 
had he not himself seen her surrounded by young men 
of social pretensions, whose flatteries she had permitted 
as if indeed she saw them not, whose serious attentions, 
at least in one case to his knowledge, she had decidedly 
repelled ? Why had she told him this? this fatal fact,— 
needlessly it seemed. He felt chilled, yet it was surely 
well. It made so easy that he had come to do, had 
yet to perform. All these thoughts passed through his 
mind, as he stood leaning against the trellised porch, 
Marthon had taken the old lady to her 
’ and 
now led the horse out to the side of the garden upon the 


she just within : 


| turf, where, as had been her usual custom, she put the 
| bridle upon the rail, and left him. 
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Still they so stood, watching it may be the chequer- 
ed shadow of the trellis cast by the moonlight on the 
walk. The Newfoundland had retired to his mat, the 
squirrel slept, wrapped in bis tail, upon his perch, hush, 


hush, came the soft wash of the waves upon the beach. 


below, and Capri struck his light hoof anon upon the 
turf with a gentle warning. Yet his master tarried. 

“ Now for it,” he said within himself, “ how shall I 
begin ? yes, that isit.” Then he opened his mouth and 
the words he had meant to have said were gone. 

“ Josephine, good bye.” 

“ Good bye, Mr. Power.” 

She had stepped just forth from the door, he turned 
within the porch, her hand was held out, his not so, for 
he had more to say. 

“ Josephine—” 

She turned her face up to him to hear, he looked 
into it one moment, then his lips forgot all lessons save 
one as they were pressed to hers in one impassioned 
kiss. 

° ° ° ° 


Ten minutes later Capri was flying, at break-neck 
speed, on the road to the railway station. With that 
intense desire for reparation which will seize us, the very 
worst being done, Arthur was now bent on catching the 
mail train which passed through Loftborough at half- 
past eleven; by which he might rea€h London with 
the milk and anticipate the hot rolls at his Lordship's 
table. 





CHAPTER X. 
VOX POPULI. 


Tue Honourable Aden Power sat alone in his private 
room, study, sanctum—what you will—half built up 
into his chair with blue-books, reports of committees 
upon this or that question, yard-long petitions, sup- 
ported by uncontrovertible proofs, reliable facts, weighty 
signatures. The ears of the hon. gentleman still enter- 
tained certain sounds like unto the creaking of many 
pairs of new boots down the vaulted staircases, some- 
how conveying, too, the impression of white waistcoats, 
and bunches of seals thereunto attached, with pursy, 
short, middle-aged gentlemen, in Indian file, whom the 
porter was awaiting, hall-door in hand, with something 





abated of his usual dignified humility as they made | 
their exit, and reaching the pavement of the Square | 


would, with a decided sense of relief, and a portentous 


“h'm!” look up at one another, congratulate them- 


selves on the success of their mission, and—being true- 
born Englishmen—comport themselves as such, and 
dine. 


had no reverence for deputations. Then Aden Power 
took up a paper he had been previously scanning, se. 
lected two or three others from a heap before him, and, 
placing them together, touched a small spring bell on 
the desk beside him. The door behind opened almost 
immediately, a thin pale man entered, slightly stooping, 
very grave, very silent, quiet, gentlemanly in appear- 
ance and address ; the cuff of his right hand was turned 
back, as if-he had been occupied in writing. The door 
by which he entered the room, left partially open, dis- 
closed to view another and larger apartment, with desks 
thickly strewn with papers, books ranged on shelves— 
some lying open, as if for reference. 

The new comer bowed, Aden courteously returned 
the salutation, indicated with his hand the papers he had 
selected, but continued deeply engaged in the perusal 
of the last he had taken up. 

The secretary, for he was one, took the packet, re- 
tired to his own room, in turn scanned the papers, re- 
served one, which he laid upon his own desk, and 
applying his lips to a tube beside his chair, a second door 
of communication opened almost simultaneously, ad- 
mitting a young man, rather over-dressed, with pro- 
mising indications of what at some future day might 
be the germ of a moustache on his upper lip, and which 
he caressed encouragingly, while the elder gentleman 
was engaged in giving him some rather explicit direc- 
tions regarding the documents he consigned to his care, 
and with which the younger employé retired into a 
smaller room, also chiefly furnished with a couple of 
desks, racks of papers, and a shelf or two of heavy vo- 
lumes. 

Then the elder man occupied himself with the more 
important details of business confided to him; but he 
looked now and again at his watch, sighed heavily, and 
seemed to get paler and thinner each time he made a 
pause to look up at the window, or lean his head upon 
his hand, though he still kept on assiduously at his 
task. 

Reading, marking, and writing, extracting, refer- 
ring, noting, reading on, or at times pausing to think, 
Aden Power kept on ; the hand of the soft-ticking time- 
piece on his mantel-shelf had twice made its circuit— 
twice the mufiled bell had struck the hour with a throb 
more than a chime through the still chambers, where, 


_by double doors and windows padded, not a sound of 


the outer world could penetrate. 

So the honourable gentleman worked on, harder than 
any four of those whose hands merely kept time to the 
workings of his active brain, laying aside now and again 


a printed document or Written paper, till another small 


In short, the Honourable Aden Power had been re- | 


ceiving a deputation, and stood pledged to consider the 
claims of one popular motion, to inquire into the merits 
of another benevolent agitation, and to give his coun- 
tenance and support to some half-dozen generic, highly- 
efficient-and-all-sufficient movements of the day. 

The creaking of the boots had ceased, carrying with 
it the white waistcoats and pursy sensation ; the hall- 
door had closed, not quite so softly as after my lady's 
carriage, or on the echo of my lord's horse’s hoofs—the 
porter had been reared in the odour of aristocracy, and 

~ 


heap had accumulated. He was just going to touch 


_ the bell, when he stayed his hand. 


“ Something seems amiss with him,” he said, half to 
himself; then he got up and opened the.door of com- 
munication between his own room and that of his secre- 
tary. The latter was writing rapidly as he entered, but 
ceased, and rose up as his employer entered. 

“ You are not well, I think, this morning, Mr. Ful- 

ton,” Aden said, kindly, and withhok ling the papers he 
had brought. 

The secretary turned away for a moment. “ My 
wife,” he said, in an uncertain voice. 


“Is she so much worse ?” said Aden, in a tone of 
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concern, “why had you not told me this, Mr. Fulton? 


Pray return at once.” 
“ J should have asked your permission, sir, this after- 


noon,” the secretary said. 


himself to lean back in his chair, pushed from him the 
desk with its remaining papers, and took up a small 
letter, sealed with a portentous looking crest. 





“ At once, sir, I beg you will leave all this at once ; 
let Messer come in here, I will manage quite well with 
him ; and pray let me hear in the morning how Mrs. 
Fulton is. 
mind is relieved on her account.” 

He had rung the bell and given an order, while the 
secretary gave his directions to his younger subordinate, 
and, by the time the former reached the hall entrance, 
a fast cab awaited him, in which he at once departed 
to the home that death and sickness had made desolate ; 
but with all his desire to be by the side of his suffering 
wife the conscientious secretary had hesitated to claim 
the time he knew just then to be particularly valuable 
to his considerate employer. 

Aden Power returned to his own desk, again to in- 
vestigate, to prove, annotate, decipher. Presently the 
little spring was touched. It is probable he had for- 
gotten the change in his diplomatic servitors till a strong 
sensation of bouquet de joclei caused him to look up, and 
he encountered the figure of the fascinating Messer at 
his side. 


The glance with which he took in the points of that | 
amiable young man might have had less in it of ad- | 


miration than the gallant clerk was accustomed to, but 
in the midst of his directions to the young man upon 
that he required done, Aden suddenly wheeled round in 
his chair, and confronting the panic-stricken fop, thun- 
dered out, 
“ Have the goodness to attend, sir, to me at present.” 
The fingers of the abashed Narcissus dropped from 


the tender bud they had been furtively caressing, and | 


he shrank, so to speak, into his shell. In atone of cold 
severity the gentleman finished his orders, and with a 
stern look at his abashed employé, turned to his own 
desk, 

Poor Messer, crest-fallen, betook himself to the tem- 


On no account, I beg, leave her till your | 


| 


It had been opened early in that day, and read once. 
_ He read it now again, and paused once or twice, as ifto 
. weigh the full worth of every word and expression used. 
| “ He means it,” was Aden’s thought, as he placed the 
_ letter in @ private drawer of his desk, “so do I. He 
cannot think I could change my principles, or make a 
| feint of doing so, to serve my own ends, even to satisfy 
the desire of my heart. He should be the first to de- 
spise me surely! The Earl himself, my father, is more 
tolerant; but it is done with—all over! Harriette, too, 
herself! Well, well,—a disobedient daughter would 
| scarcely make a dutiful wife; still—still—but I must 
| not think of it.” 

It is a difficult matter conveying the impression to 
our readers of the communings of solitary thinkers. As 
_arule, people do not talk aloud, least of all such a man 
| as we are now attempting to pourtray, But we may 
_ suppose something of that nature to have passed in his 
| mind on this occasion, 
| He was to dine at the Earl's that night; the Vis- 
countess gave a dinner party. His cab drove up just 
as his brother alighted from his horse at the door. 

“ Arthur.” 

“ Brother!” so the younger generally styled Aden, 
“where have you been hiding yourself this age?” 

“You are to be envied that you can ask; you can- 
not then imagine of another existence than that of bask- 
ing in the smiles of beauty, &c. &c. I have to congratu- 
late you, Arthur. Lady Geraldine is the Queen of beauty 
and grace par excellence ; and you are worthy of her too, 
Arthur, which is saying much.” 

The younger brother did not appear to receive this 
kindly compliment so graciously as he might. 

“Ah! and you—your election made a little more 
noise than mine in the world, shall I congratulate in my 
turn ?—but I do, brother, since it was your desire—who 
knows, if I had such claims as yours upon me | might 
have missed even so unexceptionable a lot as has fallen 





i 
| 





porary dignity of his superior’s vacated sanctum, and 


before even entering on his duties, slid off a brilliant | to me?” 


from his finger, which was wont so sweetly to glit- 


They went in together. The brothers had always 


} ter as he handled his pen ; he smoothed down the per- | met on good terms; not a shade of envy had ever en- 
1 fumed love-locks on either side his brow ; if there had | tered into Arthur's fretful dissatisfaction with his lot; 
| been a razor handy, I doubt not but it had gone hard | and Power looked with indulgence on the frivolous pur- 
with the tender hirsute blossom just then—so great was | suits of the younger, with the indulgence due from the 


his dread of again incurring that frigid glance. Men- | elder and more stable to the younger and weaker, as it 
tally Messer questioned of himself how this could by | was a sort of creed with the Earl to consider his last 
possibility be the urbane and considerate gentleman for | born. 


whom old Fulton was ready to do battle a [ outrance. 
Since the days when he of purple plush, and young Bant, 
the groom, espoused the cause of their several masters, | 
there had been opposite opinions as to the merits of the 
Honourable Aden Power. 
. Hours passed on, the post came in, leaving him an 
immense deposit of correspondence ; once a telegraphic | 
communication was brought to him, and Messer—to the 
infinite derangement of his dignity—was despatched to 
return a reply by the same medium. 

It was well on in the afternoon, yet the only refresh- 
ment the indefatigable gentleman had tasted was a cup | 


of « offee and some light accompaniment, brought into 
i 





| 





Personally they were as greatly opposed as in dis- 
position. Aden was tall, and in his robust and nervous 
manhood little trace of the weakling boy remained, 
though he was pale, and the thoughtful sternness of his 
expression made him look much older thay he in fact 
was. 

His dark hair and eyes and massive features formed 
quite a contrast to the slight form, clear blue eyes, fresh 
complexion, and symmetrical grace of the younger gon, 


traced that reckless vacillating disposition which was 
more the result of training than a part of the nature so 
few cared to question into further than the surface which 


, gu 
| in whose handsome features night be without difficulty 


Lis room at an appointed hour. At last he permitted | pleased so well. 
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Still they so stood, watching it may be the chequer- 
ed shadow of the trellis cast by the moonlight on the 
walk. The Newfoundland had retired to his mat, the 
squirrel slept, wrapped in bis tail, upon his perch, hush, 
hush, came the soft wash of the waves upon the beach 
below, and Capri struck his light hoof anon upon the 
turf with a gentle warning. Yet his master tarried. 

“ Now for it,” he said within himself, “ how shall I 
begin ? yes, that isit.”. Then he opened his mouth and 
the words he had meant to have said were gone. 

“ Josephine, good bye.” 

“ Good bye, Mr. Power.” 

She had stepped just forth from the door, he turned 
within the porch, her hand was held out, his not so, for 
he had more to say. 

* Josephine—” 

She turned her face up to him to hear, he looked 
into it one moment, then his lips forgot all lessons save 
one as they were pressed to hers in one impassioned 
kiss. 

° ° ° ° 


Ten minutes later Capri was flying, at break-neck 
speed, on the road to the railway station. With that 
intense desire for reparation which will seize us, the very 
worst being done, Arthur was now bent on catching the 
mail train which passed through Loftborough at half- 
past eleven; by which he might rea€h London with 
the milk and anticipate the hot rolls at his Lordship’s 
table. 





CHAPTER X. 
VOX POPULI. 


Tue Honourable Aden Power sat alone in his private 
room, study, sanctum—what you will—half built up 
into his chair with blue-books, reports of committees 
upon this or that question, yard-long petitions, sup- 
ported by uncontrovertible proofs, reliable facts, weighty 
signatures. The ears of the hon. gentleman still enter- 
tained certain sounds like unto the creaking of many 
pairs of new boots down the vaulted staircases, some- 
how conveying, too, the impression of white waistcoats, 
and bunches of seals thereunto attached, with pursy, 





short, middle-aged gentlemen, in Indian file, whom the | 


porter was awaiting, hall-door in hand, with something 
abated of his usual dignified humility as they made 
their exit, and reaching the pavement of the Square 
would, with a decided sense of relief, and a portentous 


“h’'m!” look up at one another, congratulate them- | 


selves on the success of their mission, and—being true- 
born Englishmen—comport themselves as such, and 
dine. 

In short, the Honourable Aden Power had been re- 
ceiving a deputation, and stood pledged to consider the 
claims of one popular motion, to inquire into the merits 
of another benevolent agitation, and to give his coun- 
tenance and support to some half-dozen generic, highly- 
efficient-and-all-sufficient movements of the day. 

The creaking of the boots had ceased, carrying with 
it the white waistcoats and pursy sensation ; the hall- 
door had closed, not quite so softly as after my lady's 
carriage, or on the echo of my lord’s horse's hoofs—the 
porter had been reared in the odour of aristocracy, and 

« 





had no reverence for deputations. Then Aden Power 
took up a paper he had been previously scanning, se, 
lected two or three others from a heap before him, and, 
placing them together, touched a small spring bell on 
the desk beside him. The door behind opened almost 
immediately, a thin pale man entered, slightly stooping, 
very grave, very silent, quiet, gentlemanly in appear- 
ance and address ; the cuff of his right hand was turned 
back, as ifshe had been occupied in writing. The door 
by which he entered the room, left partially open, dis- 
closed to view another and larger apartment, with desks 
thickly strewn with papers, books ranged on shelves— 
some lying open, as if for reference. 

The new comer bowed, Aden courteously returned 
the salutation, indicated with his hand the papers he had 
selected, but continued deeply engaged in the perusal 
of the last he had taken up. 

The secretary, for he was one, took the packet, re- 
tired to his own room, in turn scanned the papers, re- 
served one, which he laid upon his own desk, and 
applying his lips to a tube beside his chair, a second door 
of communication opened almost simultaneously, ad- 
mitting a young man, rather over-dressed, with pro- 
mising indications of what at some future day might 


_be the germ of a moustache on his upper lip, and which 


he caressed encouragingly, while the elder gentleman 
was engaged in giving him some rather explicit direc- 
tions regarding the documents he consigned to his care, 
and with which the younger employé retired into a 
smaller room, also chiefly furnished with a couple of 
desks, racks of papers, and a shelf or two of heavy vo- 
lumes. 

Then the elder man occupied himself with the more 
important details of business confided to him; but he 
looked now and again at his watch, sighed heavily, and 
seemned to get paler and thinner each time he made a 
pause to look up at the window, or lean his head upon 
his hand, though he still kept on assiduously at his 
task. 

Reading, marking, and writing, extracting, refer- 
ring, noting, reading on, or at times pausing to think, 
Aden Power kept on; the hand of the soft-ticking time- 
piece on his mantel-shelf had twice made its circuit— 
twice the mufiled bell had struck the hour with a throb 
more than a chime through the still chambers, where, 
by double doors and windows padded, not a sound of 
the outer world could penetrate. 

Sothe honourable gentleman worked on, harder than 
any four of those whose hands merely kept time to the 
workings of his active brain, laying aside now and again 
a printed document or Written paper, till another small 
heap had accumulated. He was just going to touch 


the bell, when he stayed his hand. 


“ Something seems amiss with him,” he said, half to 
himself; then he got up and opened the door of com- 
munication between his own room and that of his secre- 
tary. The latter was writing rapidly as he entered, but 
ceased, and rose up as his employer entered. 

“You are not well, I think, this morning, Mr. Ful- 
ton,” Aden said, kindly, and withholding the papers he 
had brought. 

The secretary turned away for a moment. 
wife,” he said, in an uncertain voice. 

“Is she so much worse ?” said Aden, in a tone of 
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Pray return at once.” 


; 
| 


concern, “why had you not told me this, Mr. Fulton? | himeelf to lean back in his chair, pushed from him the 


desk with its remaining papers, and took up a small 


“J should have asked your permission, sir, this after- | letter, sealed with a portentous looking crest. 


noon,” the secretary said. 
“ At once, sir, I beg you will leave all this at once; 
let Messer come in here, I will manage quite well with 


him ; and pray let me hear in the morning how Mrs, | 


Fulton is. On no account, I beg, leave her till your 
mind is relieved on her account.” 

He had rung the bell and given an order, while the 
secretary gave his directions to his younger subordinate, 
and, by the time the former reached the hall entrance, 
a fast cab awaited him, in which he at once departed 


to the home that death and sickness had made desolate ; | 


but with all his desire to be by the side of his suffering 


wife the conscientious secretary had hesitated to claim | 


j 
i 


It had been opened early in that day, and read once. 
He read it now again, and paused once or twice, as ifto 


. weigh the full worth of every word and expression used. 


the time he knew just then to be particularly valuable | 


to his considerate employer. 

Aden Power returned to his own desk, again to in- 
vestigate, to prove, annotate, decipher. Presently the 
little spring was touched. It is probable he had for- 
gotten the change in his diplomatic servitors till a strong 


sensation of bouquet de joclei caused him to look up, and | 
he encountered the figure of the fascinating Messer at | 
_as his brother alighted from his horse at the door. 


his side. 

The glance with which he took in the points of that 
amiable young man might have had less in it of ad- 
miration than the gallant clerk was accustomed to, but 
in the midst of his directions to the young man upon 
that he required done, Aden suddenly wheeled round in 
his chair, and confronting the panic-stricken fop, thun- 
dered out, 

“ Have the goodness to attend, sir, to me at present.” 

The fingers of the abashed Narcissus dropped from 
the tender bud they had been furtively caressing, and 
he shrank, so to speak, into his shell. In atone of cold 
severity the gentleman finished his orders, and with a 
stern look at his abashed employé, turned to his own 
desk, 

Poor Messer, crest-fallen, betook himself to the tem- 
porary dignity of his superior’s vacated sanctum, and 
before even entering on his duties, slid off a brilliant 
from his finger, which was wont so sweetly to glit- 
ter as he handled his pen ; he smoothed down the per- 


“ He means it,” was Aden's thought, as he placed the 
letter in @ private drawer of his desk,“so do I. He 
cannot think I could change my principles, or make a 
feint of doing so, to serve my own ends, even to satisfy 
the desire of my heart. He should be the first to de- 
spise me surely! The Earl himself, my father, is more 
tolerant; but itis done with—all over! Harriette, too, 
herself! Well, well,—a disobedient daughter would 
scarcely make a dutiful wife; still—still—but I must 
not think of it.” 

It is a difficult matter conveying the impression to 
our readers of the communings of solitary thinkers. As 
a rule, people do not talk aloud, least of all such a man 
as we are now attempting to pourtray. But we may 
suppose something of that nature to have passed in his 
mind on this occasion. 

He was to dine at the Earl's that night; the Vis- 
countess gave a dinner party. His cab drove up just 


“ Arthur.” 

“ Brother!” so the younger generally styled Aden, 
“where have you been hiding yourself this age ?” 

“You are to be envied that you can ask; you can- 
not then imagine of another existence than that of bask- 


>] 


| ing in the smiles of beauty, &c. &c. I have to congratu- 


fumed love-locks on either side his brow - if there had | 


with the tender hirsute blossom just then—so great was 
his dread of again incurring that frigid glance. Men- 
tally Messer questioned of himself how this could by 
possibility be the urbane and considerate gentleman for 
whom old Fulton was ready to do battle a [ outrance, 
Since the days when he of purple plush, and young Bant, 
the groom, espoused the cause of their several masters, 
there had been opposite opinions as to the merits of the 
Honourable Aden Power. 
_ Hours passed on, the post came in, leaving him an 
immense deposit of correspondence ; once a telegraphic 
communication was brought to him, and Messer—to the 
infinite derangement of his dignity—was despatched to 
return a reply by the same medium. 

It was well on in the afternoon, yet the only refresh- 
ment the indefatigable gentleman had tasted was a cup 


of coffee and some light accompaniment, brought into 


; 
' 


4i8 TOO at an appointed hour. 


i i 


late you, Arthur. Lady Geraldine is the Queen of beauty 
and grace par excellence ; and you are worthy of her too, 
Arthur, which is saying much.” 

The younger brother did not appear to receive this 
kindly compliment so graciously as he might. 

“Ah! and you—your election made a little more 
noise than mine in the world, shall I congratulate in my 
turn ?—but I do, brother, since it was your desire—who 
knows, if I had such claims as yours upon me I might 
have missed even so unexceptionable a lot as has fallen 
to me?” 

They went in together. The brothers had always 
met on good terms; not a shade of envy had ever en- 
tered into Arthur's fretful dissatisfaction with his lot; 


been a razor handy, I doubt not but it had gone hard | and Power looked with indulgence on the frivolous pur- 


suits of the younger, with the indulgence due from the 


elder and more stable to the younger and weaker, as it 
was a sort of creed with the Earl to consider his last 
born. 

Personally they were as greatly opposed as in dis- 
position. Aden was tall, and in his robust and nervous 
manhood little trace of the weakling boy remained, 


| though he was pale, and the thoughtful sternness of his 


expression made him look much older than he in fact 
was, 
His dark hair and eyes and massive features formed 


| quite a contrast to the slight form, clear blue eyes, fresh 


At last he permitted 


complexion, and symmetrical grace of the younger son, 
in whose handsome features might be without difficulty 
traced that reckless vacillating disposition which was 
more the result of training than a part of the nature so 
few cared to question into further than the surface which 


pleased so well. 
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Th House was sitting that night on a question of 
some moment at that time, it matters not now its precise 
import. 

Great was the wrath of those unfortunate or tardy 
individuals who, unable toobtain access, were condemned 
to hear from afar the peals of applause which greeted 
the close of the eloquent speech with which the new 
member had just demolished his opponent, no less to 
that gentleman’s dismay than to the satisfaction of the 
adverse party. The Liberals were in the glow of a 
new triumph, their man came to the conflict newly 
strung, stern of purpose, rigidly braced to dare to the 
uttermost. Again and again the pean of gratulations 
awoke the echoes, swollen by the contumacious groans 
of the ministerial party, thus adding, in fact, tothetumult 
which went for applause. 

It was a furor ; the crowd waited till the small hours 
to cheer anew. Aden Power, the Liberal member for 
Loftborough, was fairly carried to his carriage by the 
arms of sweating and adulatory admirers. 

Poor dead Mary, in your quiet grave in a foreign 
land, you knew not of the honours to be achieved by 
the son of your poor dear Jack. 

After all, what was the cost of a deal box more or 
less in Brettle’s Buildings? But that the son of the 
great Earl, the proud Conservative Lord, should be 


the darling of the mob, the approved pet of the great | 


unwashed— , 


The cheers sounded not so loud in the ears of Aden 
Power that night that they could obliterate the words 
of a certain letter, where the father of the woman he 
loved bade him take his choice between her or the 
principles he had adopted. And he had chosen. 


(Tv be continued.) 








RAILWAYS FOR THE MASSES. 





Tuesr last few days I have seen numerous advertise- 
ments of cheap trains for the Whitsuntide Holidays. 
This reminds me that the fifteenth of September, 1830, 
was a day memorable in the annals of our country. 
On that day the grand British experimental railway, 
between Liverpool and Manchester, was opened to the 
public. It saw the birth of tne system which now over- 
spreads the land. 

Till that great experiment was made, the national 
mind had not much faith in railways. The original 
design of the parties interested, was the transport of 
merchandise between Liverpool and Manchester. Mr. 
George Stephenson first recommended steam, as an agent 
superior in economy and efficiency to animal power. 
This power could be rendered available, either by sta- 
tionary or locomotive engines. Messrs. George Ste- 
phenson, Joseph Locke, James Walker, and John A. 
Rastrick, were appointed to collect information and to 


draw up a report as to which of the two would be more | 
The report decided in favour of the lo- | 


advantageous. 
comotive system. This gave rise to anew result. The 
transport of passengers had never been thought of 
originally ; it was now, however, suggested that loco- 
motive engines might possibly be so constructed as to 
draw the waggons with a speed of ten or twelve miles 
an hour. This idea, thrown out with some timidity by 


Mr. Stephenson, was received with ridicule by most of 
his engineering contemporaries. Dr. Lardner, in a re. 
cent article in the Edinburgh Review, says— One dis- 
tinguished writer on railways, who resided in the midst 
of a coal county, and under whose windows locomotives 
had been working for years, indignantly disavowed any 
participation in such extravagant speculations, and has 
left his disclaimer on record in a published work. He 
begged that he might not be confounded with those 
hot-brained enthusiasts who asserted the possibility of 
carriages being drawn by a steam-engine on a railway 
at such a speed as twelve miles an hour! Within a 
few months after the publication of this remarkable dis- 
claimer, amidst the incredulity and ridicule of the 
majority of the engineering profession, and to the as- 
tonishment of the scientific world, the railway was 
traversed by the Rocket with a speed of upwards of 
twenty-nine miles an hour.” Since that time a line of 
railway connects all England. In 1844 we had two 
thousand miles of railway, yielding an income of 
£5,000,000, and carrying 30,000,000 passengers. Since 
that time we may add another thousand to the total of 
miles we have already given. The whole face of the 
| country has become changed. In 1750, the stage-coach 
_ between Edinburgh and Glasgow took a day and a half 
_to complete the journey. In 1763 there was but one stage 





coach between London and Edinburgh, which started 
once a month from each place, and was a fortnight on 
the road. There are yet people living in Lewes who 
can recollect when the journey to London, which can 
now be accomplished in two*hours, took as many days. 
Arthur Young, who, seventy-five years since, went over 
the very ground along which the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway now carries thousands of passengers at 
the rate of from twenty-five to fifty miles an hour, can 
find no language too strong to describe his horror of 
what he terms an infernal road. 

Thus sudden has been the development of the rail- 
way system. It was accidental in its origin, and it 
still but imperfectly answers its end. Our legislation 
on this, as on most other matters, has been partial and 
temporary, designed for particular circumstances, and 
not the result of any general principles. The years of 
unbounded speculation—we mean of 1835, 1836, and 
1837—-produced some measures designed to check the 
ill-judged schemes which were presented to Parliament, 
| as the speculation of later years did as well; but in its 
| length and breadth—in its varied bearings with rela- 
| tion to the capitalist on the one hand, and the interests 
_ of the public on the other, the thing yet remains to be 
| done. Already we have had several Parliamentary 
| committees for the express purpose of doing it; but 
they all of them have, more or less, left undone that 
| which they ought to havedone. The old laws must be 
| revised, and new ones must be made. The evils result- 
ing from the present system are great, and threaten to 
be greater; and they must be stopped ere we become 
their slaves. Indeed, we are already in a dilemma irom 
which we shall find it difficult to emancipate ourselves. 
“We have given away powers, not for ten or twenty 
years, but for all time to come. We have debarred 
ourselves of many of the advantages that might result 
from experience in the working of the system, or from 
improved mechanical skill. The rate of charges im- 
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posed by the Act are calculated to remunerate the pro- 
prietors, supposing everything to remain on the present 
footing ; but the probability is, that manufactures and 
population, in the places communicating by most lines 
of railway, will continue to increase in time to come as 
they have done in time past ; and it is all but certain 
that great improvements will be made in the construc- 
tion of roads and engines. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the chances of success at the outset, the fair pre- 
sumption is, that most great lines of railway will, in the 
end, be exceedingly productive ; but if we continue to 
abide by the present system the public will be excluded 
from all participation in their prospective advantages, 
and a few private associations will be enabled to make 
enormous profits by monopolising improvements, and 
keeping up the expense of transit at an enormously high 
level. It is idle to trust to competition to remedy a 
grievance of this sort: there may be only one practi- 
cable line of railway between two places ; and if so, no 
other course can come into competition with it. But 
though this were not the case, a company in possession 
of the best line might, if an opposition were threatened, 
reduce its rates till that opposition was defeated, and 
then raise them to the old level.’’ 

This is something more than the supposition of the 
first writer on political economy of the day—it is what 
actually occurs. The people, by their representatives, 
have invested men with the power to pull down houses, 
to the great annoyance of their owners; to destroy 
shrubberies, parks, and pleasure-grounds ; to alter pro- 
perty as they please ; and then find themselves at the 
inercy of a few capitalists, reckless of all interests but 
theirown. They have a right to demand better treat- 
ment. The power the railway monopolist wields was 
given him that they might have cheaper, safer, and 
more rapid communication than they had before. It 
was never intended that his one undivided aim should 
be, to receive for himself the highest paying price, 
careless whether his victim could afford it orno. We 
know that many of the arrangements are admirable, 
but they do not compensate for the bad. When we 
argue that the third-class passengers have not the ad- 
vantages they might have, it is no answer to be told 
that the express travels with safety at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. If railways are ever to answer the pur- 
poses for which they are intended ; if they are to benefit 
the labourer as well as the capitalist ; if they are to 
aliord cheap and easy locomotion ; if they are to be the 
social benefit they might become, then it is time to 
call out; for it is notorious, that none of these things 
are aimed at by English directors. In Belgium, the 
railway is a direct benefit to the working man. He 
n and does travel in quest of employment. In Eng- 

ud, the case is exactly the reverse. 

Of every 100 passengers—we quote this on the 
authority of James Ward, the author of a very poor 
pamphlet with a very good title—booked in England, 
there are the following proportions of different classes in 


i country :-— 


ENGLAND, BELGIUM. 
ls (’] 7 es 6186 © 164 Ist Class *e © * @ 10 
“nd —— 2 eg, , 48h | OQod— ...+--8 
J = 5 gene 40 rere Teese 60 
100 100 
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Again, in Belgium, the second class, and especially 
the third class, are the principal supporters of the rail- 
ways ; while on the contrary, in England that support 
comes principally from the second and first class :— 








ENGLAND, BELGIUM, 
£s. 4. £ s.d, 
Ist Class ... 40 14 0 Ist Class. ... 2000 
2nd —.... 42 160 2nd —.... 3800 
Srd — .... 1100 Srd —..,.. 4700 
100 0 0 100 0 0 


Thus we see that in England the benefits of railway 
communication are confined, generally speaking, to the 
middle classes and the wealthier portion of the com- 
munity. In Belgium they are equally beneficial to the 
labouring poor men; science assumes its legitimate 
ends, aud administers to the comfort and welfare of the 
masses. 

Again : the following table will show that in Eng- 
land the fares, as regards the latter class, are oppress- 
ively high, when compared with what they are in Bel- 
gium :— 

BRITISH 10ths OF A PENNY, 
Ist Class (per head) per mile ...... . 26 
2nd — ditto ditto ......-. 18 6-10ths 
ord — ditto GtO we ceeaes 
BELGIAN 10ths OF A PENNY, 
Ist Class (per head) per mile ....... 14 8-l0ths 
2nd — ditto dittlo wzsesvesse §& 
srd — ditto ditto .w«eccevie & 


“Cato,” in the Times, has pointed out the difference 
between the railway system at home and abroad, In his 
letters to the Zimes, he says :—‘ When we come to 
compare the British and foreign fares, what do we 
find? Let us take the South-eastern Company for in- 
stance. The distance by road to Maidstone is thirty- 
four miles. The distance by the circuitous route 
actually travelled by railway is twenty miles more; 
but the Belgian Government, when the railway com- 
munication is circuitous, charge only the ordinary dis- 
tance. The South-ecastern Company charge, to Maid- 
stone, for first class, 9s.; for second class, 6s. 6d.; for 
third class, 4s. The Belgian Government would 
charge for thirty-four miles, first class 3s. 54d. ; second 
class, 2s, 73d.; third class, 1s. 77d. The difference is 
more than a hundred per cent. in favour of the Belgian. 
The South-western Company claim to be one of the 





cheapest lines in England. According to their present 
| tariff, eighty miles on their lines, for mixed trains, 
would be, first class, 14s. 2d.; second class, 10s, 2d. ; 
third clase, 6s. 6d. By the Belgian tariff, the first clase, 
for eighty miles, would be 8s, 1d.; second class, 6s, 2d. ; 
third clase, 3s. 10d. The fares are something like 
eighty per cent. above those of Belgium. But I do not 
think I onght to compare the third classes, as the South- 
eastern have been trying to get rid of them altogether.” 

Some two or three years since,a pamphict was 
published under the title of “ Railway Reform,” advo- 
cating the same changes in our railway system, as 
towland Hill had effected in the post-office depart- 
ment ; and since that time, in most cases, the railway 
fares have been lowered, though not so as to bring them 
to a level with those of the Continent. The weight of 
an ordinary passenger-train, on the London and Bir- 
| mingham line, is about forty tons, exclusive of the en- 
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gine and tender, which weigh about fifteen tons ; and 
the average number of passengers by each train is 
eighty. Thus, there is a constant waste of power. A 
locomotive engine that can drag a load of 250 tons, 
and only drags one of eighty, may be compared to a 
horse going with only one-third of its load, at a slight 
extra expense, The item for carriages on the London 
and Birmingham line does not amount to more than 
four per cent. on the receipts. The number of pas- 
sengers might be trebled, and the fares might be re- 
duced to a mere trifle, when compared with those 
which are actually paid. Were this the case, railways 
would be the blessings they might become. They 
would enable the workman to secure his work—they 
would enable those to meet who are now frequently 
separated from each other for life—they would enable the 
denizens of close and crowded courts to find that health 
and happiness, in the country, to which they are so 
often strangers—they would, then, not only do the 
State some service, but they would minister to the 
social wants and capacities of man. 

The matter must be taken up by the public. To 
its opinion, when clearly expressed, railway companies, 
sooner or later, must submit. The inhumanity of the 
Great Western directors, in their treatment of third-class 
passengers, was modified by that, and the same force 
must compel railway companies to do good against 
their will. We believe railways can be constructed in 
England as cheaply as elsewhere. We have plenty of 
coal, and iron, and labour, and capital. The English 
labourer, as he does more work, is cheaper than the 
labourer of any other country. It is owing to “some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark,” that, while Bel- 
gium, under comparative disadvantages, has had her 
lines constructed for £16,000 per mile, the average cost 
in England has been £35,000 per mile. Sums have 
been squandered away by rival companies, and the poor 
patient public has had to pay for all. When the 
Brighton line was formed, there were four competing 
companies, and the cost of the contest amounted to up- 
wards of £100,000. Mr. Astell and Mr. Hudson spent, 
in squabbling about the line to York, £750,000. Law- 
yers, in a year, have cleared from such contests, £30,000 
or £40,000, All the expenses are charged as the cost 
of construction, and, in consequence, high fares are de- 
manded. It is well known that all people travel as 
much as they can. The affairs of the Brighton com- 
pany were in a very languishing condition till Rowland 
Hill became one of the directors, and reduced the fares. 
Now, every year, the traffic on that line increases. 
This is as it should be. Great powers have been given 
by the public, and the railway companies are bound to 
make great returns ; but this can only be done by pres- 
sure from without. From the companies themselves 
we can expect nothing. With them, money is the 
Alpha and Omega—the beginning and the end. Di- 
rectors have been tried, and found wanting. They | 
stand condemned to the world. To all classes, their | 
conduct has shown them to be monopolising, despotic, | 
greedy, selfish. To the poor, their conduct has been | 
harsh in the extreme. This state of things must be 
suffered no longer to exist. The increased knowledze | 
of the present age must add to the happiness of the | 
poor man as well as that of the rich. The spirit of the | 


a 








| age is a spirit of universal philanthropy. Institutions 


that do not benefit all classes will soon be considered 
as but having little right to existence. Let our Hud- 
sons and Glyns, then, catch the spirit of the age, and 
serve the best interests of humanity by providing rail- 
ways, not only for the millionaire or the aristocrat, but 
for the masses as well. 








LITTLE MARIE. 





Tue Spring-wind is chiming 
The joy-bells for May, 
The gold sun is climbing 
Still higher each day ; 
The young birds are singing 
New songs for the flowers, 
That soon will be springing 
From sun-lighted showers. 


An old man is sitting 
By the fire alone, 
The shadows are flitting 
On the old floor of stone ; 
But why is he weeping 
When Spring-time is here ? 
His Spring-flower is sleeping 
In the church-yard a year. 


His last and his sweetest— 
His little Marie ; 

The flower’s life is briefest, 
The fairer it be ;— 

So passed in her beauty 
That little bud-rose, 

Oh! saddest sad duty, 
Such blue eyes to close! 


And now, broken-hearted, 
With nothing to part, 
The blessed departed 
Still lives in his heart. 
He thought of her ever 
Since she passed away, 
But, oh! he felt never 
So sad as to-day. 


And sitting thus lonely, 

He fancies loved things,— 
Her footstep—’'tis only 

The little bird’s wings 
Against its cage flapping, 

Sweet Marie’s wee bird, 
Or sunny leaves tapping, 

By laughing winds stirred. 


Outside in their gladness, 
Against the old door— 

The thought comes with sadness— 
She'll stand there no more, 

The glad wind in rushing, 
The light window opes, 

With joy’s echoes gushing 


With youth's golden hopes, 
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He thinks “ it will miss her, 
It knows where she smiled, 

It comes now to kiss her— 
My beautiful child.” 

The old man in sorrow 
Leans back in his chair, 

“ Her birth-day to-morrow, 
And she is not there, 


“To cull Spring’s first flowers, 
To play with its breeze, 
Till the stars at night’s hours 
Smile out through the trees. 
Oh! lost little Mary! 
Bright, beautiful thing! 
My blossom so airy, 
She took with her Spring.” 


The sun-beams seem mocking 
The old man’s sad tears, 
With beauty unlocking 
Thoughts buried for years ; 
And now he is holding 
His hands on his face, 
In fancy beholding 
That image of grace, 


Whose smile seems revealing 
Her soul’s bright release, 
And then comes a feeling 
Of beautiful peace. 
The little bird listens, 
His brother bird sings, 
The old man’s eye glistens, 
His heart to it clings ; 


But still it is pining 
To fly far away, 
The Spring sun is shining 
So golden to-day. 
The old man in pity 
The little bird frees ; 
Far over the city 
It seeks the green trees, 


The captive has risen 

Up, singing on high, 
Forgetting his prison, 

He wings the blue sky ; 
No longer dejected, 

The old man again 
Views bright fields reflected 

Within the glass pane. 


How sweetly the river 
Is mirror'’d there, too, 
And, beautiful ever, 
The far hills of blue ; 
Far off, too, the wild wood, 
The dwelling of joy ; 
Bright thoughts of his childhood 
Time cannot destroy. 


The Spring-wind still sinks them 
Among the leaves there, 

And silently wings them 
Along on the air; 





The Spring sun-light sinking 
The old man heeds not— 
Of happy days thinking, 
His grief is forgot. 


What bright spell is o’er him ? 
He raises his hands— 
Reflected before him 
His lost darling stands ; 
He cannot be dreaming, 
So plain he can see 
The amber hair streaming 


Of little Marie, 


A wreath of primroses 
Encircles her brow, 
A golden mist closes 
Around the scene now ; 
The door opens wider, 
Oh! is it the breeze ? 
"Tis Mary! beside her 
An angel he sees. 


They come with fresh flowers, 
With violets fair ; 

And, as in past hours, 
She kneels by his chair ; 

She whispers—" My father, 
This angel I bring, 

I knew thou would'st rather 
I'd come in the Spring ; 


“To me she has given 
This crown for thy brow, 
‘Tis Spring-time in Heaven, 
We come for thee now; 
"Tis Spring-time there ever, 
Tis Summer there, too— 
Heaven-flowers fade never— 
We wait but for you.” 


He passed, in his sleeping, 
With angels away, 
When gay winds were keeping 
Their Spring holiday. 
In death he smiled sweetly, 
They knew he was blessed ; 
They laid him down meetly, 
In the green grave to rest. 
A. M. W. 
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VERY INCURABLE: A CHAPTER ABOUT THE 


REFORMATORIES, 


TOGETHER WITH SOME ACOOUNT OF A POOR LODGING-HOUSBE. 





| I surrost there are periods in every man’s life when the 
good that is in him crops out to such an extent that he 
| is determined all the world shall see the bounty, and as 
I believe that every man in the world has some good 


in him, why I am not afraid to state that I was a little 
vain of the noble quality of goodness which manifested 


| itself in me when all the world was as bright as the 
| transformation scene in a burlesque or pantomime, 
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The peculiar bent of my goodness was a desire to 
dive into the state of the poor, as distinguished from 
absolute paupers, to ascertain their mode of living—its 
aims, faults, nobilities, and disasters. I think, young as 
I was—and I had not counted eighteen years—I ap- 
proached the subject in no conventional spirit, though 
possibly, as a rule, minors are the most conventional 
amongst the world’s human furniture ; I went in for my 
investigations with no prejudices, and no crotchets ; 
possessed merely of a desire to know how the poor lived, 
what they lived upon, and whether, if they fe/t miseries, 
they were the result of their own, or their rulers’, fault. 

I declare solemnly I took my unfurnished garret 
with no belief in improvidence amongst those with 
whom I determined to settle foratime. I entered on 
my tenancy to learn; my mind, as regarded the poor, 
was a white-wax tablet, upon which any impressions 
were to be made, not remodelled. 

My room was quite unfurnished, and I asked the 
widow on the second floor what I was to do. By-the- 
by, I represented myself as an orphan, with no trade, 
and ten shillings a week to live on. My widow told 
me I was to “borry of a broker.’ Under her direction 
I “borryed of a broker,” and it did not require a long 
calculation to find that the rent I paid for the bed, chairs 
(two), table, and a few other matters, would have paid 
for the entire business, and handsomely, in eight weeks. 

I asked the widow why they eharged so much ? 
She did not think half-a-crown so much, “especially as 
they was gen'rally borried by them there navigators, 
which lodging-house keepers won't naturally tak ’em 
in, and they a smashing everything like winkin, and 
which the brokers charge because there’s no follerin’ 
them there navigators, and when they borries they as 
often smashes!” 

“ But J am not a navvy !” 

“I think no ; but one pays for t’ other.” 

So I paid half-a-crown per week for furniture which, 
sold for asovereign, would have been dear at the money. 

Let me describe this house and its inmates, it and 
they being situated in the lowest part of London. 

It had three floors. On the ground-floor lived a 
chair-maker and his family ; in the first-front lived a 
shoe-maker ; in the first first-back a bandbox-maker ; 
in the first second-back lived a Scotch fusilier, retired 
from war's alarms. 

On the second-floor lived, in the front, an Irish cou- 


ple ; in the first-back the widdy aforementioned ; in the | 


second-back lived a blacksmith and his wife. 
¢ “nthe third-floor J lived. I took the two garrets, 
but the broker's idea of the furniture for two rooms was 
so limited that I moved into the front garret, and the 
adjoining room was immediately let to a woman with 
two grown-up sons, and the brother of these latter, who 
was aged fourteen. 

Altogether, there were fifty human beings in the 
house. I will say nothing of the dogs, the cats, and the 
twoscore of pigeons on the roof, which latter never re- 


frained—opportunity serving—of dropping down the | 


chimney, and creating as much commotion as the water 
when it refused to be turned on, or stubbornly opposed 
turning off; or the alarm of a chimney on fire, and all 
the blessed children tumbling down the stairs like an 
avalanche. 
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I am horribly afraid my readers will not believe this 
narrative ; it really is too true to believe. 

The shoemaker on the first-floor front, and the 
Scotchman in the little back room on the same floor, 
were the jewels of the domicile, the Scotchman being 
the most brilliant. What the pay of a pensioned fusi- 
lier sergeant may be I do not know, but I do not think 
it can be monstrous. I only know that he was always 
spruce, always clean, and his bit of a room proper. The 
only perfume that came from it was honest Cavendish 
tobacco, and his Skye terrier was as spruce as his mas- 
ter, by reason of the dash in the sergeant’s tub he got 
twice a week, and the shampooing immediately after 
with the sergeant’s mat, and as the tub was never ex- 
posed (kept under the bed, in fact), and as the mat was 
always laid down inside the room—why, on the very 
first day of my tenancy, I had my glum suspicions. 

The shoemaker was the social inferior of the Scotch- 
man, because he never seemed to lather himself; but 
then he was a philosopher, and sat with Virgil or Ho- 
race before him, and read and worked at one and the 
same moment. When he used the awl his eyes were 
on the boot, when he pulled the strings—which opera- 
tion follows the awl—his eyes were on the poet, and so 
his day sped merrily. ‘This room was clean to a mo- 
derate extent, though his wife had to look after four 
children, and make soldiers’ coats, in which the Scotch- 
man, pour passer le temps, sometimes helped her ; for as 
birds of a feather flock together, so jewels do not remain 
far apart. 

Indeed, these were the only respectables in the whole 
domicile, if you except the front garret. These poor 
people were regular and respectable ; but what can be 
said of the bandbox-maker and his wife? He was paid 
by the piece, and I myself have seen him make out 
a weekly bill for £2 15s. per week for work done at open 
packing-case making. I know how much his wife had 
per dozen for hat-boxes, and I know the cost of the raw 
waterial, and the number of dozens which regularly left 





the premises ; that woman has made, and frequently, 
30s. a week. This couple had six children, the eldest 
of whom, a boy, earned 5s.a week—this yielded £4 10s. 
per week. Now the shoemaker and his wife together 
made about 25s. a week, and yet the room was tidy, 
something for the table was cooked every day, and the 
children would have passed in a crowd; whereas, 





throughout the two months I lived in the house I never 
| Saw a shoe on the foot of either of the bandbox-maker'’s 
| progeny ; I never saw the wife herself out of a brown 
cotton that had once been black, and I never saw the 
| family sit down to a meal cooked at their own stove. I 
| never saw the furniture, it was so black, and the chil- 
| dren must have either slept on top of one another, or 
| else on the bare floor, for there was only one little mat- 
| tress by the side of the ricketty bedstead, which has put 
the entire of the household into a burglar-panic by 
| coming down in the dead of the night—though why 
anybody expected a burglar, who is generally a strong- 
| minded man, to be so imbecile as to come there, I never 
| learnt. e 

In the second-floor front lived the Irish couple. I 
never ascertained what they earned, but they took no 
dinners, or if they did I never saw ‘em, and as the doors 
| (Scotchman’s excepted) were all left open three days 
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after my arrival, and never closed except at bed and row 
times, I had the whole internal economy perpetually un- 
der observation. 

In the second-back lived the elderly widow before 
mentioned, and in the little second-floor back—ten peo- 
ple, including the blacksmith and his wife. Throughout 
the two months I took notes of the “ poor” in that over- 
tenanted house I never learnt the differences amongst 
those children, though I picked ’em up from various 
depths of the staircase a score of timesaday. They 
were so masked with grime that I was never sure of 
anybody but Tommy, whom I knew by the three paral- 
lel lines on his back, which I guessed he had printed off 
from the hot bars of the stove. I could always see 
these insignia of the ten children, the oldest of which 
was not more than ten, and he seemed no older than 
eight, never got beyond that stage of dressing which 
ended with assumption of their little shirts. I have 
seen all this family linen hanging up after a wash, and 
then the infants were tumbling about .the room like 
little Bedouin Arabs. 

In the back-garret lived the elderly woman and her 
tiree sons—two grown up. ‘Two rooms were formed 
out of this apartment with an old quilt, and I have 
heard the grown-up sons in their compartment kick at 
and cuff each other all the duration of the summer 
night. 

I made the calculation that, in the good summer 
season when I sojourned in this hole, the household, in- 
cluding the shop-people, made fifteen guineas weekly. 
Now there were, perhaps, twenty adults and adolescents 


in the place ; the rents averaged per head of this class | 


Is. Sd.; the calculation will yield 14s. 6d. per head for 
food. Clothes and washing may be left out of the sum. 
I vow I’ve lived for some weeks in a furnished garret 
in Paris, and dined every day, on 15s. per week ; and 
yet I never saw a comfortable repast in any other than 
the Scotchman’s and the shoemaker’s rooms. The make- 
shifts, the camping downs, the gigantic social mistakes 
were beyond belief of unseeing persons. 

But to my own individual experiences. 

The widow in the second-back “ cheered,” as she 
expressed it, for her living, and she proposed cheering 
forme. I accepted the offer, and, I am bound to say, 
the price I paid was contemptible. 

“What ‘ll you ’ave for dinner ?” said this female on 
tiny first day at the mansion. 

“What have you had?” 

“ Haddick.” 

“T'll have a—a—what you say.” 

She went out and bought the fish, and, on my word, 
this is how she cooked it:—she laid it on the fire till it 
led and popped, and then turned it over, and when 
it uncurled and popped again she pronounced it done. 

This, with some tea in a yellow basin, was my meal. 
I had not finished it when a frightful smash was 
heard in the next room. 

“She 's woke up,” said my attendant. 

“Who?” 

“ She—Teddy O'Tourke’s wife.” 

Here came another smash. 

* What's it all mean ?” I said. 

“ Bless you, young man, whenever they has a row 
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be smashes all the crockery—every bit, and they hasa 
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row once a month at least. She's been to sleep, and 
now she’s smashing the remainder, Would you like 
to look at her? Ye can't from the door, which it's 
al‘us shut when she has a row ; I've madea hole in the 
wall.” 

And it is a fact that I deserted the “haddick” to 
look at Mrs. O'Rourke through a hole in the wall smash 
her crockery. The room was strewed with fragments, 
and as I looked, Mrs. O'Rourke was then and there 
breaking the family mirror. 

On the third day of my occupation a tap came at 
my door. 

“ Do you want yer boots cleaned, sir,” says a boyish 
voice. 

It belonged to the youngest son of the woman who 
had taken the back garret on the previous day. He 
was a fair-faced little fellow, quite ingenuous-looking, 
and, somehow, I think I was glad to have the boots 
cleaned. 

I learnt from his mother that he could n't read nor 
write, nor was he able to keep any little place she might 
get him. 

“He's a good boy,” says she, “ but he’s wearing my 
heart out.” 

“Ah!” thought I,“here’s one of the untruths the 
recording angel will write with a bad pen, and then 
blot the statement.” 

Watching the household was rather monotonous, so 
I varied the business by teaching young Alick to read. 
I never thought there was any harm in the boy, and 
therefore, when 1 missed my old family turnip, I did 
not think of him. It was an immense silver watch, 
almost globular, and was reverend by age. 

It went; the trunk in which it had been placed had 
been opened, as well as the room, and both had been 
closed again. 

Alick would not take kindly to his reading ; we 
never got to Z, much less “Tom fell in a pond.” In 
fact, he wanted discipline. “I wishes he had a father,” 
said his mother, who seemed an honest woman ; but I 
doubted if that parent had been quite the thing. 

When the penknife went I really thought it must 
have dropped from my pocket, and I only guessed the 
contrary when I saw a most primitive “ Alick " carved 
'on the street door-post. I had taught Alick to write 
| his name on a slate, and I knew the fist. 
| I made a confidante of the eccentric widow who 
cooked for me. She knew what to do; she went out, 
fell upon Alick tormenting an organist of the Italian 
| school, plunged her hand into his one pocket, and there 
the knife was. 

Then I determined to have the turnip, because I 
knew who had it. 

The way that little lad of ten declared upon his 
boyish oath that he'd never seen the watch, was the 
very semblance of truth ; but under the direction of the 
eccentric widow, and in the absence of the ssother, I 





called in a policeman, and the laddie was taken to the 


station. 

The magistrate who heard the case—the best of men, 
I mean the late Gilbert & Becket, did that which his duty 
not only told him to do, but which he knew was the 
first step to placing the boy in a Reformatory ; he sent 
him to prison for a month for the knife business. 
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The mother found the watch hid in the bed, on the | 
| 


very night of the arrest. We had a frightful scene in 
court, and she was, at the expense of a certain semi- 
criminal, brought home in acab; but I never bargained 


Whether the broker ever got his furniture I know 
not. Nor doI grieve if he lost it for ever; I am sure 
he had more than its value in the shape of rent, even 
counting the black half-crown I found in the crack of 


for four shillings, in consequence of the two grown-up , the table-drawer. 


sons and three of their friends, storming the vehicle. 


And being out of that house, what did I think of 


At the end of the month that boy came out of prison | its inmates? 


as healthy a lad as could be found, and we had the first 
reading lesson that day. 


Now I had hid the watch up the chimney ; but I | 
had a hair-and-gold ring, which I was afraid to dispose | hole, the cholera had made its appearance. The Scotch 


of in the same manner, for fear of the pigeons aforesaid, 
which affected my chimney vastly, possibly because it 
was the narrowest one in the house. This jewel I hid 
at the bottom of a box of bones which I had, for I was 
preparing for Guy’s Hospital at this time. 

Within three days that ring was stolen. I had had 
a good lock put on my door ; but it was picked, and I 
myself found a roughly-made skeleton key on the floor. 

The eccentric widow was appealed to again; she 
fell upon the unfortunate lad once more, and tore the 
information from him that he had stolen it, and sold it 
for threepence to a jeweller. He had got skeleton keys 


from a boy thief, and been thrashed for losing the one 


I had found. 

“ T can’t help it,” said the boy ; “I must do summut.” 

I went to a reformatory and took some information, 
and the result was that I gaye ,the boy into custody 
again, 

“Mr. a Becket did not seem in the least surprised to 
see him, and the boy made the same statement he had 
made to me—‘“ I can’t help it ; I must do summut.” 

The boy was sentenced to another month’s impri- 
sonment, but at the end of that imprisonment he did 
not appear in our mansion again. Mr. a Becket had 
procured his admission into a reformatory—I know at 
some expense to himself, for at that time it was neces- 
sary that the parent of the boy should partly maintain 
him, and this Alick’s mother either could not or would 
not do. 

That the unfortunate mother died within two weeks 
of the second conviction is alamentable fact ; but why 
the greater part of the household should have been so 
unreasonable as to attack me as her destroyer I never 
learnt. This enmity, combined with the accidental dis- 
covery by the eccentric widow that I had taken her 
portrait “unbeknown to me, young man,” and the 
general suspicion that I had served them all alike, com- 
pelled me to run a muck out of the house. 

Down-stairs I flew, leaving my box of bones and my 
few clothes behind me—down past Mrs. O'Rourke, who 
flung crockery at me—down past the bandbox-maker, 
who sent a storm of his stock-in-trade after me—dewn 
into the passage, when, by the scudding and rattling of 
wood and tools, | knew the chair-maker was chasing me 
along his shop, and would meet me on the threshold, 
the wall being between us as I ran. 
leg of a chair after and past me, striking a post, and 
breaking in two. OnI ran, and, at last, reaching the 
broad street near at hand, I turned, and saw half-a-dozen 
of the blacksmith’s children swarming out of my win- 
dow into the parapet, and Mrs. O'Rourke shaking her 


elegant fist at me from the window of her second-floor | 


front. 





Whiz came the 








I really don’t know whether I felt most pity, or 
respect. Of disgust I felt none. 
During the time I had been an inmate of that hideous 


sergeant took the disease, and really the labours of the 
household to help him were tremendous, even those 
most hopeless band-box people—and I have known them 
tesselate the floor with blood, so desperately they fought 
—laundried the only blanket they had that it might help, 
with the aid of mustard, in curing the old sergeant ; and 
Mrs. O’ Rourke laid out the shilling I knew she had pro- 
mised the landlord in order to save her “ poor sticks,” 
as she called her furniture—even this Mrs. O'Rourke 
laid out her last shilling in port wine for the Scotchman. 

“If ye can’t help a fellow-countryman in distress,” 
says Mrs. O’Rourke, who clung to her assertion that she 
was a Scotchwoman, “ if ye can’t,” holding up the basin 
in which stood the noble liquor, for she had recently 
smashed all the glass—“if ye can't, ye’re stocks and 
stones, bedad!” 

The Scotchman, being canny, did not drink the wine, 
and got better; but I’m sure the heartfelt wish Mrs. 
O'Rourke expressed for his recovery as she drank a part 
of the liquor herself did him no harm, and, indeed, lam 
afraid the lady herself was superstitious enough to be- 
lieve that it had a deal to do with setting him on his 
legs again. 

Then, once more, when one of those unfortunate ten 
children of the blacksmith came to such grief that the 
child had a series of fits, the way in which the women 
of the house sat up all night was above praise. AndI 
could not help asking myself the question-—Would you 
sit up all night with a little sick child? Would you 
have given your last shilling to cure the Scotch ser- 
geant ? 

And I came to the conclusion that those are the 
most charitable who have met the most want, just as 
those who have felt a sword wound can feel more for 
those who fall by the steel than such as have never felt 
that pain. 

The house was dirty, the majority of the people un- 
clean ; they swore, fought, slandered each other, and 
lived degradedly ; but when the trouble came the hands 
were friendly and the voices hushed ; and so, though I 
would not live in such a house another two months for 
any purpose whatever, I have come to respect the lower 
poor, as apart from paupers, and look upon their social 
condition rather as misfortune than fault. 

Of what that misfortune consists—whence it arises, 
I can say nothing. It lives; I will add no more. 


o 0 ° 


It is some years since I lived in the house in South- 
wark, but only a few weeks ago I was very pleasantly 
reminded of my occupancy of its front garret. 

I had gone down to the docks on one of those semi- 


| mortal occasions when a friend goes away to Australia. 
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The good ship Esperance was all alive with carpenters, 
emigrants, sailors, and dock-labourers, and as my friend 
—an old schoolfellow—did not turn up, I looked about 
me. 

I had not got into a ponder above five minutes 
when a handsome young cook came from what the sail- 
ors call the “caboose,” I believe, bearing a steaming 
saucepan. 

I thought I knew the face again, but I was sure 
enough of my customer when he called out “ Mind the 
grease,"—-a mode with stewards to make room, which 
has become a proverb. 

It was Alick, grown much taller than I, and infi- 
nitely more prepossessing. 

“ Why, Alick!” I said. 

He stopped, and in a few seconds knew me. 

“ How are you?” I said. 

“ Can't shake hands, full, but I’m all right now— 
got something todo. See you directly, sir ; do n't go.” 

Before he saw me again I marked Alick in demand 
half-a-dozen times ; amongst ot}fer things he directed a 
letter for an Irish emigrant who strongly reminded me 
of Mr. O'Rourke himself. 

Yes—Alick had drawn a prize, and was fit to hold 
it. Having “something to do” at the reformatory he 
did it. At the usual age he was apprenticed to a cook, 
and now, his indentures kindly cancelled, he was going 
to make his fortune in Australia at seventeen years of 
age, and he was working his way out as assistant cook 
and steward. 

Heigho! I guess Alick will die richer than I. Mr. 
a Becket was right when he said of Alick, “ He’s a de- 
cent lad, only he’s cursed with idleness. The boy wants 
directing,” or words to that effect. 

Alick’s success has been followed by the proposal in 
the Cornhill Magazine to imprison perpetually the thief- 
trainers. They say such a system would be unconsti- 
tutional ; but I believe the same thing has been said of 
reformatories, 


Let me see, if Alick had remained a thief, he might | 


have troubled the government for sixty years. It's 


rather cheap than otherwise to send lads to reformatories. | 


And there ’s no other objection to reformatories. I 
wonder why any juvenile offender is let loose, being 
once caught? Why isn’t there a government grant ? 
Tax-payers wouldn't feel it ; prison expenses would be 
reduced. 

Finally, gentleman and lady readers, who first pro- 
moted reformatories? Sic transit. 

Tueo. Op. 








THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 


SCRIPTURE scenes and illustrations are familiar to us, and 
cannot be unwelcome to the readers of the National 
Magazine ; the picture we have engraved on the other 
side is from a painting by Gem Ve Steinlie, and was in 


the possession of the late King of Prussia. We need 


not describe the scene here selected by the artist, it is | 
One Ol the earliest events in the history of the Master, | 


recital of which makes every childish heart throb. 
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A BIT OF BORDER LIFE. 


In the year 1807 I was living in a log-cabin settlement 
in Missouri. There were but a few of us, but we were 
strong-armed and stout-hearted—as we had need to be, 
for the prowling savages hemmed us in on every side. 
One day, in the Spring, I had to go to a neighbouring 
settlement where Boone was, for some corn for seed, and 
did not get back till the next morning. I found no 
wife—no child—no neighbours, on my return, only 
smouldering logs and mutilated corpses. The savages 
had made clean work of it the night before. I was hor- 
ror-stricken ; but a gleam of comfort came to my heart 
when I missed the bodies of my wife and child. They 
had evidently been carried off as prisoners, and being 
alive, they might be rescued. I hastened to the nearest 
settlement—it was John O’Neil’s. On arriving there I 
found John in the same state as myself, excepting that 
his family had been slain along with his neighbours, he 
himself having escaped by being*absent as I was. He 
of course did not hesitate a moment to join me in the 
attempt to rescue my wife and child. 

We had ascertained that the attack upon my settle- 
ment had been made in the night by a party of less than 
a dozen Sioux Indians, whose village was near the 
mouth of the Des Moines river, scarcely two days’ 
journey by land up the Mississippi. ‘They had descended 
in canoes, and I knew that although I had lost nearly 
two days, we might reach the Des Moines by land before 
they could arrive by the tortuous river, and against the 
powerful current. 

Providing ourselves with two rifles each, and a sup- 
ply of ammunition, we started forth, and, being well 
mounted, rode rapidly in a north-easterly direction, to 
strike the Mississippi at about the point where we ex- 
pected to intercept the canoes. Here leaving our horses, 
we examined every part of the river bank for miles, 
hoping to find the camping-place of the Indians if they 
had yet passed, for we knew they would spend the night 
on shore. We discovered nothing to indicate that they 
had passed, though it was more than possible that they 
might have made their encampments on the farther 
side, or upon some of the many islands in the river, At 
length, on reaching the mouth of a small stream, we 
discovered mocassin tracks in the mud, and the marks 
where two canoes had been dragged ashore, and, but a 
little distance from these signs, were the still smoulder- 
ing embers of a camp-fire. 

This was a joyful discovery ; but how much greater 
was my delight when I found scattered near the spot 
several familiar objects, which seemed purposely to have 
been left there as if to direct and encourage our pursuit. 
There were a child’s shoe, a little apron, and a portion 
of a woman's dress, which I instantly recognised as 
having belonged to my little boy and wife. Besides, 
there were other articles of female apparel «which I did 
not recognise, and I was convinced that the savages, 
| who were accompanied by a number of captives, could 
not be saany hours ahead of us. 

Thanking Lleaven for these encouraging tokens, and 
praying that our Lands might be strengthened for the 
| coming struggle in which we hoped soon to be engaged, 
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we pushed rapidly on, every now and then, where a 
long range of the river presented an opportunity, look- 
ing cautiously from the thickets for a sight of the canoes. 

In this manner we travelled nearly all day, when, 
towards evening, on coming to a sudden bend of the 
bank, we discovered almost beneath us the anxiously 
looked-for objects. 

There were two large dug-outs, each containing four 
painted savages, and as many female captives. In the 
foremost I perceived the dear objects of my agonizing 
solicitude. My wife was seated upon the bottom of the 
canoe, and holding our darling boy to her bosom. 

Thanks to the All-Merciful Father they were yet 
unharmed, for I could see that the child slept sweetly, 
with its rosy lips pressed confidingly against its mo- 
ther’s breast. For an instant I had no eyes for any- 
thing else. I saw not her companions—lI scarcely saw 
their merciless captors. The Indians were exerting 
themselves to their utmost strength to stem the current 
that swept swiftly round the bend, or I am certain they 
must have caught sight of ime, as in the excitement of 
my sudden joy I exposed myself upon the edge of the 
bank. My wife saw me, but with the tact and presence 
of mind which brave women like her always display in 
trying moments, she placed a finger upon her mouth, 
and slightly motioning me to leave the spot, lifted her 
eyes upward, as if to thank Heaven that sure succour 
was at hand. 

As rapidly returning theereeognition, I dropped 
back to the cover of the thicket, and, falling upon my 
knees, I poured forth my heart in gratitude to that kind 
Being who had been watching over those beloved ones, 
and prayed for His assistance in rescuing them from 
the fate those murderous fiends were reserving them for. 

To attack the savages now was out of the question, 
and after a hurried consultation with O'Neil, we deter- 
mined to keep cautiously along the bank of the river 
till evening, where we knew they would land for the 
night. The mouth of the Des Moines, we knew, could 
not be reached by them till the following day, for not 
expecting pursuit, they travelled leisurely. 

Fortunately—nay, providentially—as night fell the 
savages directed their canoes up the mouth of a little 
creek on the west side of the river, and prepared their 
camp. The prisoners were landed, and tied to saplings 
in a circle, around which, after partaking oftheir scanty 
supper, the Indians disposed themselves. The spot they 
had selected showed that they thought not of pursuit. 
It was a kind of a sunk hole, where they were com- 
pletely protected from the wind, and being without 


blankets, as well as their captives, this was the more | into the grateful embraces of our rescued friends. That 


| . . 
_ was the happiest and proudest moment of my life. 
Noiselessly, and scarcely daring to breathe, O'Neil | 


and I crept to a position where we could look directly | return of day were all safely afloat upon the descending 


down upon the party without ourselves being seen, even | 


necessary, as the nights at this season were yet chilly. 


had watchful sentinels been pacing about the Indian 
encampment. The savages had toiled hard all day 
against the powerful current of the Mississippi, and were 
all soon buried in sleep. Their loud snoring satisfied 
us of this. 

Up to this time we had formed no final plan of res- 
cuing the prisoners, and I whispered to O'Neil to give 
me his views. 

“You see,” said J,“ we cannot use our rifles upon 
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those varmints without endangering the lives of our 
friends, and besides, if every bullet of our four rifles 
counted, there would still remain two to one to fight.” 

“ Just so, Sam,” said he; “taint no use-to rely on 
our shooting irons, unless we club them—at all events, 
in the commencement of the tussle. Our knives, you 
know, make no noise, and I reckon, if we ’re cute about 
it, we can be good for some on ’em before the others 
wake. But do you think they ’re all good asleep ?” 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” said I. “Now, John, let us 
act upon your plan. Let us creep upon the murdering 
hounds, and despatch as many as possible while they 
sleep. But take your rifles as near to the spot as you 
can, and then Heaven help us!” 

I led the way into the hollow, keeping a large cot- 
tonwood between me and the Indians, till we reached 
it. Here we leaned our four guns against its roots to 
be in readiness for use, then grasping our hunting knives 
in our right hands, and our belt hatchets in our left, we 
moved slowly, and without stirring a twig or leaf, down 
upon the circle of dafk forms. The early moon had 
risen, and her light broke in straggling beams upon that 
strange group. Some of the poor females, overcome by 
fatigue, hunger, and grief, had fallen into a disturbed 
slumber; but in the dim light I could perceive my brave 
little wife. Never till that moment did I know her 
courageous heart. She knew we were near, and in this 
desperate moment, when every hand was needed for the 
work, she was not idle. She had stealthily drawn the 
knife of one of the sleeping warriors, and had cut the 
thong that bound herself and her companions, arid then, 
firmly grasping the blade over the throat of a huge In- 
dian, seemed to await our approach. Approaching 
close upon the outer circle, I motioned to O’Neil to select 
a painted savage, whose loud breathings told that he 
slept soundly, and as he raised his arm to strike, I drove 
my knife into the heart of another. At the same instant 
I saw the arm of my little wife descend upon the breast 
of a third savage, and then upon the fourth, with the 
swiftness of lightning. Now O'Neil and I sprang to 
our feet, and with our hatchets crushed in the skulls of 
three others, before the eighth savage could gather him- 
self up. As this fellow attempted to rise with a yell, 
my comrade, who had leaped-back to the cottonwood 
and snatched a rifle, sent a bullet through his brain, and 
then turned to make sure work of the dying savages 
upon the ground. Thus you see Heaven was with us, 
and guided our hands, for in far less time than I have 
taken to describe this bloody seene, we had rid the fair 
earth of those eight murderous fiends, and were received 


We appropriated one of the canoes, and before the 


current of the great river. That night found us under 
the sheltering roofs of kind and sympathizing friends. 





Ir you think of nothing but life you are unfit for death ; 
if of nothing but death, you are unfit for life. 


MAN is God's creation. 


Eve rything else is the nursery 
and nurse of man. 
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LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO. 
LEAF V.—SUNDAY AT OXFORD. 


My fifth “ Leaf” is to treat of the First Day. We can 
reconcile any apparent discrepancy, by supposing the 
Portfolio to have been opened first on a Wednesday. 
I promised a graver Leaf; yet the reader need not fear a 
sombre one. On the contrary, I eschew quite all 
Scottish severity in my idea of this day ; and wouldshow, 
by a sample of one of many happy Sundays at Oxford, 
that, neither there, nor elsewhere, need the first and 
best of days be a gloomy one, because given, with a 
grateful heart, to God. There are so many mistakes 
and misconceptions about the meaning of the word 
“ Rest,” that I might make an Aristotelian division of 
men’s different moods of viewing and seeking this 
blessing, in relation to this Day of Rest. 

“ Doing nothing ” is not an uncommon definition of 
the word,—at least in men’s actions. And anything 
more tiring, more utterly wrresting, than such “ Rest,” 
I cannot conceive. Not to go out of Oxford to exem- 
plify my meaning. <A set of men there will spend 
Sunday as a day of entire laziness. They lie in bed 
late, or, if compelled, saunter into chapel :—after this, a 
lot of them meet together, to breakfast in the room of 
some one of the party. There they sit and waste away 
the morning. The multitudinous buzz of bells —che- 
quered with the deep bass from some tall tower, and 
the silver tinkle from some tiny steeple,—dies unheeded 
away. [Bitter beer in silver tankards ;—endless cigars ; 
—continual pipes ;—another pull at the beer ;—a dull 
saunter to the window ;—a yawning talk about the 
cricket and boating interests :—and so the morning,— 
the heavy, dull, weary morning, drags by. Then 
comes lunch, and more bitter beer, drank without thirst ; 
and more viands, swallowed without appetite. Then 
more smoking ; and some of the party straggle to their 
own rooms, and doze over some novel, and still sip, 
and still blow the cloud that gathers upon the ceiling, 
and broods upon the brain. Then perhaps a languid 
turn in Magdalene walk—(least lovely on that day, 
because crowded ;) then dinner ; and perhaps, (but, at 
this, some of the less thoughtless pause,) a large 
* Wine,” afierwards, where the talk has, likely, at least 
the spice of filthiness and profanity,—and the zest of 
oaths, 

And this is “Rest!” There has certainly been no 
study, no Lectures ;—Chapel may have been attended, 
but only as a part of College discipline ; Magdalene or 
New College services have attracted,—but only for the 


6. 


sake of the music. 

The day has not—nor indeed hasany part of it—been 
to God. But, strangely, neither have they had 
‘ themselves, They have had no enjoyment, no re- 
ireshment ; and, bored, and wearied, close the curtains ; 
hot yet, alas! taught that, attaining languid laziness, 
they have quite missed the sought-for “ Rest.” I am 
hot going to write a sermon, mind,—but I will just say, 
to explain what “ Rest” really means :—that God 


made the Body and Soul, with all its wants and needs. 
Rest 
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lor the body is not laziness, but “dvamavai,”"—a 
irom toil. And the Soul here, with its wild seek- 
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ings, and earnest cravings, and, often, comet-dartings 
into eccentric paths; with its longings,—unfulfilled ; 
with its strugglings,—still baffled ;—what does this 
restless Sword hunger for, while it frets away the Scab- 
bard? Rest it desires, but rest it cannot find. It 
drinks down the salt-water of Pleasure—which for a 
moment refreshes—and then maddens it, It slumbers 
in the lap of Sloth,—but rising and shaking itself, finds 
its strength gone, and its enemies at hand. It rushes 
into the fury of Crime, but wakes, like Agave, from the 
Bacchic frenzy, to agonize over the victims of its rage. 
And all this unrest, if we only knew it, is the created 
thing fretting after the Creator. In Him alone is 
rest, contentment, satisfaction for the soul. 


“ Those waters still alone suffice 
For our parched spirits here.” 


And it is because men of the world will not seek rest 
as He bids them, by seeking JZim, that they so deplor- 
ably miss it. “Come unto Me,”—that they will not do, 
and therefore they miss of obtaining “ rest for” their 
* souls.” 

Thus is it, to return to our subject, that Sunday is a 
day of weariness to many. They might rest by the 
wayside of the Week's dusty Road: they might loosen 
the pinching shoes of Business; and, under the quiet 
shade, forget the scorching sun of Pleasure ; and, leav- 
ing to look down on the dull earth, send their soul up, 
with the poising larks, to flutter at Heaven's gate in the 
untroubled blue. They might hear the fall of brooks, 
and see the dance of leaves, and smell the smell of hay- 
fields and bean-fields, and purple tracts of clover. ‘The 
birds might make them glad, and the flowers speak 
speechlessly to them, and the long, cool grass refresh 
their tired feet. Yea, resting from the weary journey 
of the world, the Soul might find refreshment, and rest, 
and enjoyinent, in the perfect satisfaction of the Crea- 
tor’s beauty. 

And those parts of the Day not actually given to 
prayer and praise, and to close contemplation of God, 
may rest and refresh the Body, and still not distract the 
Soul. Therefore quiet relaxation, not unfriendly to the 
purpose of the Day, will befit its chinks and apertures. 
The walk, with a friend, through the lanes, and under 


the avenues, and by the river-side : this will not hinder, 


-_-— — 


but help, the spirit’s tone for the day. And Revealed 
Religion will find its apt and beautiful Commentary in 
the book of God's works that lies open to the reader ;—— 
and the thistle-down will proclaim His wisdom, and the 
open daisy His love. Iam perhaps dwelling long on 
this subject, yet pardon me,and grudge not to be some- 
times grave. Surely I aim fulfilling my promise, and 
my subject is untinged with gloom. Only one word 
ere I introduce you to a new Oxford friend :—If what I 
have said be true,—and is it not ?—how mistaken are 
those who would rest the poor man,—not by tempting 
him to Church amid green fields,—but by enticing him 
by all means so to amuse and gratify~his Body, as 
entirely to neglect to rest his Sou ? 

At seven of the clock, on a May morning, I exchang- 
ed my bed for my bath; and, after chapel at a little 
past cight, came back to my room to breakfast. A 
letter in a long tinted envelope, directed by a dear hand, 
lay on the snowy cloth. I never read letters from that 
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dear and honoured writer lightly or hurriedly. So I 
rammed down the coffee, and poured thereon the boil- 
ing water—put the eggs in one saucepan, and the milk 
in another, and made all ready ; and then feasted on 
the earnest, faithful words, fresh from a sweet girl's heart. 
“ Love letters,” men call them; and laugh at them ;— 
but they who can mock at, neither deserve, nor will 
have, them,—in their reality. These blossoms wither 
before a sneer ; and shrink into the calyx when met by 
the winter of an unearnest, and unreverencing heart. 

But the milk has boiled over, while I read and 
mused ; and Thomas is always coy when I ask for more. 
In he comes, however, with a plate of cold ham, and I 
overcome his objections. Barton is coming to take his 
“commons” with me ;—Barton, first attracted to me 
by the discovery of a mutual loyalty to the Laureate, 
but, soon, by closer, better ties. Our talk will not 
unharmonize us for the Day and its duties; and, after 
the morning sermon at St. Mary’s, we intend walking to 
Cumnor Church. 

On with Cap and Gown, and off to St. Mary’s, for the 
great Bamptons are going on, and he who would 
obtain a good seat must be in good time, when MANSEL 
preaches. The Church is already filling, but we obtain 
seats near the front in the West Gallery. 

The University Church presents an impressive sight, 
especially when a preacher of note ensures a full con- 
gregation. The interior of the Church, indeed, is robbed 
of beauties, and defaced with ugly additions. Especially, 
—because easiest of alteration,—I abominate the 
stained brown canvas, stretched across and hiding the 
windows. Surely stained, or, at least, tinted, glass might 
be found for the University Church ! 

But now the Galleries are a black mass of Under- 
Graduates ;—in the seats of the Masters and Bachelors, 
there remains no gap—and the organ, striking up, greets 
the arrival of the Vice Chancellor, Preacher, and Heads 
of Houses. The Vice Chancellor bows to the Preacher ; 
and they separate, at a flat stone, where “lieth Thomas 
Greene,” and the long line of old men, with scarlet robes, 
and heads snow white, or bald, winds up the aisle, and 
fills their stalls. The oldest Head of a House winds up 


genial, respected, or, rather, beloved by all ;—how will 


his long-established well-known cough be missed, when | 
he drops out of the procession, to rest among the sleep- | 


ers beneath! 

Truly it is a grand congregation, and a magnificent 
opportunity forthe Preacher. All, move or less, educated 
and refined—many, the first men, in talent and learning, 
of the day. 
with intelligent and listening hearers. Just a glimmer 


of Ladies makes a thin fringe to the solid mass of men. 
A hymn ; 


the Preacher. 
perhaps, at first glance, suggesting any might of intel- 
lect. But a keen life in his eye lightens as he speaks, 
and a deep furrow on his brow, something, not quite, 
like 
“ The bar of Michael Angelo,” 

gives great character to his face. His voice is not deep, 
but the earnest energy of his heart makes his lips 
mighty too. He works out his reasoning with his 








ee 


hands; his voice changes from stern and bitter sarcasm 
to passionate poetry, as he concludes with some glorious 
image ; and he seems no more short, nor his voice 
shrill, but a giant wielding mightily the mighty club of 
Truth ; and, as we disperse, we thank God that, in this 
age of error and apostasy, this really great intellect 
stands up, with Abdiel brightness, against the Traitors 
and the misled. 

And now,—lunch over,—with the accession of m 
brother of St. John’s,—we start Cumnor-wards, along 
the Seven Bridge Road. The road is flat and not inter- 
esting, for the first two miles; though on the left, 
Hinxsey Ferry, and pretty little Hinxsey Church ; and 
to the right, further on, the quaint little Church of Bin- 
sey, offer pretty walks enough. A perfect feast of 
water-lilies paves the streams on the way to Hinxsey, 
with little rose-tinted hollow fairy boats, of scattered 
May petals, moored to each wide leaf-island. An old 
wall, near Cumnor, is white with Fairy Snowdrops, 
(Draba Verna,) each tiny stem, among the moss, spring- 
ing from a circle of ray-like leaves. As we stop and 
look at these, a small gathering of lambs, assembled in 
the middle of the field, dance into the air like india- 
rubber balls, and, after a series of singular sommersaults, 
moor by the wall and contentedly munch our gloves. 

Cumnor is a pretty little village. In a week-day 
stroll, I had, with Hilton, visited its famed old Inn, with 
its quaint carving, and ancient dates ; and had mused 
over Kenilworth and Amy Robsart,in tracing the found- 
ations of the castle. 

The cottages are sentinelled with thick Lauristinus 
bushes ; and, among them, the little Church, with a new 
and pretty porch, stands in a raised Churchyard. Inside, 
the pews are rather of the cattle-pen order of pew 
architecture ; but some antiquities interest. The con- 
gregation was quite rustic, and the Sermon simple and 
suitable. The contrast between the congregation of St. 
Mary’s and that at Cumnor was great, and not unpleas- 
ing. 

We enjoyed our walk back again, as we talked of 
interesting questions, dear to hearts that love sometimes 


_ to wander from the Camp in the Desert, and muse beside 
the procession : a little tottering, but hearty still, kind, | the River that flows between us and the promised Home 


with shaded eyes straining their gaze across it to see 
“what lieth in the Land that gleams beyond.” 

We felt the peace of the day dwelling on us, and 
around us, and the voices of earth seemed to grow more 
hushed, and the singing of Heaven, more clear. The 
spires soon pierced our horizon again, and we reached 


the Quad, in timeto procure Cap and Gown ere the bell 
The great Church crammed to the ceiling, | 


rang for dinner. 
The evening does not call for much describing. A 


| cozy chat with my brother, or with Hilton, or Barton, 


the bidding prayer; then the Sermon. | or Joy: the quiet reading of some book that rested, and 


This I shall not describe, but will say a few words asto | did not tax, the brain—Jeremy Taylor, —Thos. & Kem- 


He is short, inclined to stoutness ; not, | 


pis,—Blunt,—Evans,—so the evenings passed. Lat- 
terly a few of us would meet, in an incipient clerical 


| meeting—for an hour; to read and discuss some chap- 


ter of some book from the Book of books. 

Many of the members of that meeting are since or- 
dained, or are awaiting ordination. 

College friendships are often evanescent ; but, when 
bound by the ties of pursuits and tastes such as I have 
described ; the wreaths that bind are found to be of 
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Amaranth flowers ; and Time cannot change them nor 
decay. 

Sunday is not out of place among the week days ; so 
neither shall my present paper be thought out of place 
amid pages more lively or more busy. Most of my 
« Leaves” are Photographs, and, among the rest,—that 
have told of social life, and lively scenery, and mirthful 
parties ; none will grudge that I draw out that of a 
calm and pinnacled Cathedral, and bringing them to its 
door, bid them imagine 


“ The holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor.” 


V.ae 








“LUCY’S FLITTIN”’.” 


BY MARY W. STANLEY GIBSON. 





Ir was of a different sort from the one Laidlaw has im- 
mortalized in the beautiful ballad that bears this name, 
with little of the romance, but, it may be, with very 
much more fun—for did not “the tane” happen in 
bonny Scotland, and “ the tother” in the very matter-of- 
fact precincts of a New England country boarding-school. 
Late one summer afternoon I came from a lecture 
on chemistry,in “ No. 3” of the great hall, and sauntered 
up to my own room, “ No. 5,” in the house. | 
My room-mate and bosom friend, Lucy Russell, was 
always ready to meet me at my door when I entered, 
and go with me where I would. But on the night of 
which I speak she was absent for the first time. Of 
course I could not think of going out without her. So 
I sat down before the study table, and by the open 
window, and looked out. The village church stood on 
the common just before me, its tall spire shining in the 
crimson light. Beyond it lay the mountains, at whose 
dark tops I loved to gaze so well, because upon their 
other side lay the place I called my home. I leaned 
my head upon my hand and mused. I thought of the 
white house under the maples and what they were doing 
there—how my guardian read the paper by the win- 
dow, grumbling now and then because it was growing 
dark—-how my aunt and Sarah walked in the garden, 
admiring their Fete-Vierge roses, which had just been 
brought from France, and bloomed kindly enough in 
republican soil, remembering Lafayette, I suppose—how 
Latira sat by the fittle fountain, near the asparagus bed, 
and read of “ Christabel ” or“ Kubla Khan,” and thought 
p haps of me—how Lizzie sang, in the little parlour, 
that song 
“T love the night, the glorious night, 
When hearts beat warm and true,” 
to which I used to liste 


n, in the moonlight, under the 
&yring 


ra bush and the locust tree outside,and hoe ry myself 
in Italy—how Mary chatted with two or three young 
medical students, and little Fred stood near the piano, in 
love with his brilliant mother and her magnificent voice 








| to the next confectioner’s shop. 
_ but I did not much fancy her to be in earnest. 


and a pencil near me, I began to compose something 
exceedingly doleful, when the door flew open with a 
great bang, and Lucy ran in and shut it behind her. 
After that there was no writing, as a matter of course. 

I got up, and tried to look very severe. 

“ Faithless young woman, where have you been? 
We have lost our walk, and I have nearly lost my wits, 
thinking you had come to grief somewhere. I was 
just going to write an elegy.” 

“Thank you, my dear. 
hand at an epithalamium.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Nothing. How did the chemistry go off to-night ?” 

“ Just as usual,” I said, yawning at the bare recol- 
lection. “ It is getting to be a terrible bore, and I wish 
with all my heart that the old fellow would grow deaf 
and dumb by degrees.” 

She laughed, but as if she hardly heard what I was 
saying, and leaned her head upon her hand. She had 
a pretty round face, dark hair, and very dark eyes ; 
but that night she looked as grave as a judge, and we 
sat a long time without speaking. The moon rose 
finely in the east, and I was watching with deep interest 
the way in which she silvered over the edges of the 
passing clouds, and presently looked up over them, fair 
and full, when somebody whistled faintly under our 
window. It was like the note of a robin, three times 
repeated, at short intervals. I was going to lean out 
to see what it could be, when Lucy sprang up, pulled 
me back, and waving her handkerchief, sat down on the 
arm of my chair and held me fast. 

“ Are you mad ?” was my first question. 

“ Yes—no—I suppose you will say so,” was her not 
very coherent reply. “The fact is, 1 want to tell you 
something.” 

“ What prevents you ?” 

“ Because I am going to ask you to do something 
for me too, and I am afraid—ah you will, I know you 
will.” 

“ Well, be quiet,” for she was loading me with ca- 
resses, and I did not care much for them, “ and tell me 
what it is.” 

“You miserable creature! The long and short of 
the matter is—I am going to elope to-night.” 

“ You—are—going—to—what ?” I said, in slow 
astonishment, turning round and looking her full in the 
face, thinking I had not heard aright. 

“To elope. And I want you to help me.” 

There she sat, tapping her foot upon the carpet and 
looking as unconcerned as if she had proposed a walk 
I was fairly puzzled, 


Suppose you try your 


“And pray where are you going to elope—and 
what for—and who with?” 
“To Providence—because I want to get married 


and with Edmund Slayton,” was the quiet answer— 


, equal in brevity to that famous one of “ up to the knee 


—in short, as I contrasted all this life and sound with | 


+> 
the stillness of my own chamber, I beg 
rately homesic k. 


he t I cal lled “ 


gan to grow des- 
I used to write, in those days, 


poetry,” and, drawing a sheet of paper 


| obstinate old fellow, 


and ninepence ” which won for some market girl in 
Pennsylvania the distinction of a Judge's lady. The 
truth was out, and very plainly too. 

Lucy’s father, Squire Ames Russell, was a stern, 


who, if he had been Archimedes, 


_ would, I am sure, have used his lever for making the 


world and its people turn his way. She was his only 
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daughter, and, almost before she had left her cradle, her 
destiny had been settled over a bow] of punch with his 
neighbour, Judge Palmer. She was to marry the 
Judge’s youngest son, a boy of seven, who hated babies, 
and always pinched his “little wife” when he was 
dragged up to see her, and made her cry. The 
children grew up together—she, an arch girl, always 
teasing and provoking him, and he a rude and boister- 
ous boy, who thought girls were an unnecessary evil, and 
could never endure playing with her because his school- 
fellows (who knew all about the contract) plagued him 
80. By and by they quarrelled to such an extent that 
Lucy was sent away to school, where she had remained 
for three years, receiving visits each vacation from her 
father, but never going, or caring to go, home. The poor 
child had no mother, no sisters or brothers then—only 
a sour maiden aunt, her self-willed old father, and Walter 
Palmer, who had, at last, become a lawyer, and was in- 
clined to think better of the proposed match, when he 
saw how pretty Lucy had grown. No one could blame 
her for having the good taste to prefer those gay vaca- 


tions at our boarding-house—where some dozen girls | 





“ But you will want money, you goose, and clothes,” 
I said. 

“Oh, Edmund has plenty of money for the present, 
and his sister is going to give us more. And I haye 
packed up some of my things,” she dragged a small 
travelling-bag from under the bed, “ and if I want more 
I shall send to you. But then we shall not be very 
long away. My father will be terribly angry at first, 
but when we come and ask hiin to forgive us he will 
be sure to do it, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, because I knew all the 
fathers did forgive their children in the novels I had 
read, and I supposed, of course, he would follow their 
exainple. And having pledged myself to help her to 
the best of my ability, I went down to the other board- 
ing-house to see Charlotte Denny, and through her 
means (she was a capital girl, and knew all that was 
going on) got a chance to talk quietly half an hour or 
so with John in her room, till we had made all the ar- 
rangements we needed; and were sure the thing could 
not fail. 

I do not suppose there ever was a more “ Babes in 


remained, with leave and license to play all sorts of | the Wood” sort of thing ; I hope there are not six more 
pranks till the fortnight or three weeks were over—to | such simpletons left in the world at the present day. 
the conventual gloom of her father’s house, some 200 | The bride was sixteen, the bridegroom nineteen, aided 


miles away. 

But Walter Palmer was not the worst of the busi- 
ness, 
to prescription, and Lucy, forming no exception to the 
general rule, had taken it into her unfortunate little 
head to look in another than the lawful direction. She 
“had an attachment” as foolish and unreasonable as 
any boarding-school fancy could well be—to a certain 
young gentleman named Edmund Slayton, who was the 
son of the preceptor of the school, and whose blue eyes 
looked unutterable things at her for many a month, un- 
seen by any one except “us girls,” who were all too 
honourable to peach. Matters had come to a decided 
crisis with the young pair, and a letter from her father 
that day received, requesting her to come home at the 
end of the term (in three weeks’ time), and “ get ready 
to marry Walter Palmer,” finished the business. They 
determined to elope at once, that very night, and John 
Denny (a bosom crony of the lover's) and I were se- 
lected as the most. fitting assistants in their escape. 
The keys of the great hall door were to be taken by 
Edmund from his father’s room. John Denny (who 
boarded in another house) was to watch outside to see 
if the coast was clear, and to keep guard over a carriage 
stationed under the care of his brothers at the end of 
the street. Edmund was to leap out of his own window 


and wait upon the steps, while I unlocked the great | 


hall door, let Miss Lucy safely out, and made all right | the faint robin’s whistle came again beneath our wine 


after they had gone. There was one grain of sense 
amidst all this foolery. An elder sister of Edmund's, 
who had been “ disappointed,” as the saying is, had 


“young lady’ 
I never saw a girl yet avho could love according | twelve ! 


and abetted by a boarding-school girl of fifteen, a 
’ of twenty, and two boys of ten and 
Lucy’s carpet-bag contained one or two 
changes of dress, a great budget of Edmund's letters, a 
pair of bracelets, and a silk apron that he particularly 
admired, a smoking cap, which was to be a “ surprise” 
gift to that young gentleman, a Chinese fan, a paper of 
lemon and peppermint drops, some cocoa-nut cakes, and 
seven new books. I know—for I helped her re-pack 
them after she had asked my advice about taking any- 
thing more; and I could think of nothing except fire- 
crackers, as the fourth of July would come while they 
vere away ; but these were out of the question, it being 
already too late in the evening to buy them. As for 
Edmund—I have heard, but I cannot vouch for the 
truth of the story, that he, in addition to his clothes, 


took only his flute, a bat and ball, and a preposterous 
pair of horse-pistols with rusty locks, with which he 


taken pity upon the lovers, and promised to go with | 


them and see them married. 


She was only twenty her- | 


self, but I looked upon her as a venerable old lady then, | 
and was quite satisfied so long as she was inthe scrape. | 


She resided with a married sister in the town, and was 
to contrive some excuse for going home that night, and 
wait in the carriage till her companions came. 

All this Lucy told me, whispering in a low voice. 


after them. 


’ 


vowed he would “exterminate” any one who came 
This was their preparation for braving the 
world together. 

I sat up that night with Lucy, feeling as nervous 
as “a fly in a drum,” and expecting each moment that 


the preceptor would pounce in upon us. Lucy took the 


the bread and cold veal I had taken for her from the 
dining-room pantry just after dark. At eleven o'clock, 


dow, and raising the sash softly, I saw Edmund under- 


a 




















| matter much more coolly, and made a hearty supper of | 


neath, while his sister, carefully wrapped up, was | 


hurrying down the street towards the carriage, whose 
driver, “ deaf Jolin,” was as trusty as the grave, and after 
whirling the party down to the dépét, would come back, 
and put up his horses, and be the first to wonder at the 
strange disappearance in the morning. Everybody 
trusted John, and what was still better, nobody was be- 
trayed by him ; but I doubt ifhe ever had such a carg? 


| of ignoramuses as he carried that night. 


How my heart beat as I stole out with Lucy into 
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the great hall, and found my way down-stairs by the 
light of the moon. Those great dangling keys, too! 
I thought of Willie Douglas and the escape of Mary 
Queen of Scots from the Castle of Lochleven, and was 
sure they would crash down upon the floor and rouse 
the whole house before I finished my task. But no, our 
Willie Douglas had taken good care of that, the lock 
turned smoothly upon its well-oiled wards; the night 
air and the moonlight swept in together, and there were 
John Denny and Edmund—the latter of whom wrung 
my hand and said good bye, and then caught Lucy to 
his breast. 

“ Do n't be a goose, Edmund,” she said, composedly, 
“but take the travelling-bag, and I will run after you 
in a moment.” 

The poor fellow obeyed, little thinking what a fair 
sample it was of the petticoat government he might ex- 
pect as they both grew older, and kissing me hastily, 
she whispered : 

“Tl write to you as soon as we are married. Be 
sure you say you don’t know anything about this, or 
Edmund's father will murder you.” 

She ran lightly down the yard, and joined her 
lover. In a moment more I heard the carriage roll 
away, and John Denny and his brother ran by towards 
their boarding-house, where Charlotte was waiting to 
smuggle them in. I went back into the house and 
locked the door quietly, leaving the keys upon the 
window-sill outside (by means of a sliding panel in the 
frame), as I had been told to do, and then crept back to 
my room. Its utter silence, as I shut the door, fright- 
ened me more than I can say, and I realized a little 
what I had been about, perhaps for the first time. But 
there was no help for it; she had gone and could not 
be brought back again, and I must face the morning as 
best I might. And so I went to sleep. 

Livery one knows the old song which ends— 


“ The kirk was decked at morning tide, 

The tapers glimmered fair ; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the pride, 
And dame and knight are there. 

They sought her baith by tower and ha’, 
The ladie was na seen— 

She's o’er the border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazledean.” 


[t rang in my ears the next morning as I awoke and 
thought what a scrape I was in. By and by the house 
grew into a turmoil ; the keys had been found outside ; 
Mr. Edmund’s window was open and he not in the 
room : 
nto my room at last, in the persons of the preceptors 
and the matron. I had taken very good care to be 
und undressed and sound asleep (seemingly) in bed, 
out T was quickly roused, and, after a hasty toilet, taken 


t } . ’ ; 
‘o the preceptor’s room for judgment. 
a 


It was no less 
point of honour than a question of safety to be ignor- 


ant 


i rgiven for that day’s work. 
tainly not in my room, but I knew no more than the 
dead where she was (and that was true in one sense), 
and as for Mr, Edmund, I had scarcely spoken a dozen 
words to him in my life. Sut it was all of no avail. 
— [ was kept a prisoner in my room all day, which I 


ot at all ; 
L at all object to, as I got rid of all my lessons, 


and the girls on the floor above lowered down by a 
string from their windows some cakes and apples, a 
bottle of lemon syrup, and a capital romance, one after 
another. On the whole, I had a very jolly time of it, 
and thought my part of the elopement quite as pleasant 
as Lucy’s. 

The next night’s post brought a letter from Ed- 
mund’s sister, saying that they had been married in 
Providence by a well-known clergyman of the Episco- 
pal Church, and that no one was to be blamed for the 
whole thing but herself. Hearing this, my preceptor 
came formally and released me, making an apology 
(the dear old simpleton) at the same time, and I was 
taken up-stairs in triumph by the girls, who voted me 
queen of the whole school upon the spot for the way in 
which I had defended Lucy. 

They were married—that could not be gainsayed, 
and the parents wisely concluded to put the best face 
upon the matter. Squire Ames went after them him- 
self to Boston, forgave them and took them home to 
his own house, where our preceptor met them, and the 
reconciliation was complete. It was not deemed pro- 
per for them to return to T——— (I suppose the poor 
preceptor thought we should all follow their example if 
they did), since they had set the rules of its school so 
completely at defiance; but a pretty home for their 
residence, and employment in a lawyer's office for Ed- 
mund, were soon found, and when Lucy wrote to tell 
me that her little daughter was to bear my name, she 
added that she was so happy she was really ashamed of 
herself, and that she had not a wish ungratified on earth. 
Leaving her thus in the beatitudes, I went away from 
school, and out into that world which wrung my heart 
and tyrannized over me at first, but would now stoop to 
be my servant since my eyes are opened, and I value it 
no more. 

During this process of disenchantment, though I 
never saw Lucy, I pinned my faith upon her and her 


Though all the world was false, those hearts were true; 
though husbands and wives strove day and night to 
wound and grieve and slander each other, that “ dear 
home was sacred from all wrongs.” At last I met its 
inmates in the city of Washington, where Edmund had 
been sent as a member of Congress. I went to find out 
Lucy, with my heart upon my lips; a brilliant, showily- 
dressed woman lounging on the sofa, with a group of 
gentlemen around her, rose as I entered the drawing- 





there were voices in the hall, and they came | 


‘of anything and everything ; but I hope I shall be | 
Lucy, I said, was cer- | 


room of her hotel, and returned my eager welcome with 
a languid smile. Heavens! was this the girl that ran 
away at night, with the peppermint drops and the seven 
| new novels? Edmund was also there, but not near 
| her—an eager, ambitious-looking man, with a deep 

channel worn in the brow I had known 60 smooth and 

fair. It was an awakening indeed from all my fairy 
| dreams to see that gay coquette and her worldly-mind- 
ed husband in the place of the young lovers who had 
“ fled out into the night ¥ so long ago. I rose, at last, 
to say farewell, for I was growing sick at heart, and as 
I took her hand once more I spoke of the old school at 
| T-——, and especially of that one night, and all that 

happened then. She glanced at her wedding-ring, then 
at her group of eager admirers, then at her grave hus- 
band, and again at me. 


home with a pertinacity that makes me smile to-day, 
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“My dear,” she said, with a heavy sigh, “I think 
the moon never shone on two greater fools than we 
were then. Take warning by me, and never elope; 
marry for money, rank, or what you will, but for love 
——” She waved her white hand in the air with a 
scornful smile, said “ good bye,” and sank down grace- 
fully into her old seat again. : 

I have never seen her since, nor shall I ever believe 
in domestic peace or happiness any more ! 








JUNE. 





Here is June! balmy, flowery month. June is the 
childhood of the summer, July is the prime, August its 
middle age, and September its old age; and as child- 
hood is the happiest time of life, June is the brightest 
month of the summer-tide, for we enjoy the warmth 
and beauty of the season, without being overpowered 
by the intense heat. Now we look around at our 
beautiful earth, so lovely in the early freshness of its 
summer beauty. Breathing forth its fragrance from 
the hedges, or else from the stem of some old and an- 
cient oak, is the honey-suckle. The spring-flowers are 
gone, and no longer are the modest violet and the 
yellow-eyed primrose seen ; passed away are they, and 
with them all the early flowers, whose first appearance 
woke such chords of memory in our hearts; but we 
miss them not, for other ones are come. Now, not 
a tree in the woods is bare. The cuckoo’s voice, which 
we welcomed so joyously as being the harbinger of the 
summer season, and its simple word a farewell, and a 
glad one, to the cold and withering winter, we do not 
listen for as we did,—we hear it now and pass it by ; for 
list we not for a more beautiful song ? one that cometh 
in the lonely night when Nature and all her glorious 
beings are sleeping,—it comes, waking the echoes of the 
wood and making the leaves murmur in a low, tremulous 
manner ; a sound that thrills our hearts—the song of 
the nightingale, the charmer of our woods. Beauti- 
ful as its song is in itself, it is made doubly so by being 
sung in the breathless silence of the summer night ; 
when the pale stars and the silvered moon alone keep 
watch, when all the other birds are sleeping, then forth 
from the leafy coverts of the woods comes this heart- 
thrilling, soul-stirring sound. 

What a pleasant feeling do the early hours of the 
summer morn give us, when the birds first begin to sing, 
and the flowers one by one awake, butterflies come flut- 
tering about, wasps and bees begin to buzz. Where 
sleep the insects at night? what home go they to, the 
great blue-bottle flies, and the gaily-hued butterflies ? 
A quiet home is theirs, in the cracks and crevices of the 
trees. The birds, they have their nests in the emerald 
shade and quiet solitude of the woods. All Nature's 
beings have homes, which the good and wise Creator 
hath found for them. 


LEILA. 


THE LIFE BOAT.—WRECK ASHORE! 


“Ou, dear me,” said Charley, who was a fine-spirited 
lad, to his father, “ what a dreadful night it has been at 
sea! Do you hear the roar of the wind? it is more 
like thunder than anything else.” 

“So it is,” said his father ; “the New Year has come 
in like a lion on our north-east coast. Ihave just been 
down to the Whitley Sands (near Shields), and what J 
saw there I can never forget. Should you like me, 
Charley, to relate to you, as well as I can, some of the 
dreadful effects of this terrific storm ?” 

“Oh, indeed I should,” said Charley, “for God help 
our men at sea last night.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you something of the lament- 
able wreck of the Lovely Nelly, of Seaham. The storm, 
as you know, had been brewing during the two previous 
days of the old year, and laden vessels on their voyage 
to London, being unable to struggle with the tempest, 
had put about and run past Shields to Leith Roads— 
above a hundred miles to the north—for shelter. On 
New Year’s morning, after day-break, the Coast Guard 
men on the look-out upon Tynemouth Point observed a 
laden vessel, with a flag of distress flying, endeavouring 
to get to the northward, but evidently unable to wea- 
ther, and driving in upon the coast. They followed the 
vessel along the coast, and the entire fishing and sea- 
faring population of the coast villages turned out with 
them, the headlands being in a short time lined with 
people, anxiously watching the vessel. The spectacle 
was truly awful. The ship was deeply laden, part of 
her sails were blown away, and she rolled and tumbled 
about in the midst of raging seas which broke five miles 
out from the coast, evidently unmanageable. The vessel 
gradually surged in towards the coast. The crew made 
a last effort to save their lives, and ran her on the 
Whitley Sands, about four miles north of the Tyne. 
Being laden, however, she struck about three quarters 
of a mile off the shore, and it was impossible that she 
could be reached by the rockets, Under these circum- 
stances the Coast Guard men and fishermen made off to 
Cullercoats, for the Percy life-boat, belonging to that 
great society, the National Life-Boat Institution. Six 
horses were immediately put into the carriage, and it 
was galloped to the Sands, and the boat was launched, 
and promptly manned by a gallantcrew. By this time 
the vessel had come broadside on to the sea, her crew 
were in the rigging, and the waves were leaping over 
her half-mast high. The boat was pulled out and cle- 
verly laid alongside the ship. The vessel was grap- 
nelled, and the life-boat was held to her by a stout rope. 
The crew of the vessel, as soon as the life-boat got 
alongside, came down from the rigging, but three of 
them were immediately swept into the sea. The life- 
boat was, however, cleverly manceuvred by her crew, 
and, by the providence of God, the three poor fellows 
were hauled into the life-boat, the last man being just 
caught by the hair of the head as he was sinking. 





“Two other men were got into the boat from the 
vessel, and only the little cabin boy was then left on 
The cries of the poor lad for help were deeply 
| afllecting, for by this time the vessel was beginning #0 
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the point of a sword than the point of a finger. 
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preak up. He had got wounded in the head, and his 
face was covered with blood. His pitiable appearance 
seemed to wring the hearts of the brave men who man- 
ned the life-boat. One of her gallant crew told me, a 
short time ago, that every face was blanched, and tears 
rolled down the brave fellows’ cheeks as the life of the 
poor boy hung in the balance. They clenched their 
teeth, and with their own lives in their hands they 
made numerous attempts to save him, but were swept 
off each time by the sea, and were in the most imminent 
peril lest, by the ship parting, the masts should fall upon 
them and crush them, and their feeble craft be sent to 
ruin and destruction. 

“The noble and heroic struggle for the poor boy's 
life was continued for several minutes with the warring 
elements. At last, overtopping the hoarse roar of the 
wind and waves, a manly voice cried out in piteous ac- 
cents,‘Cut the rope!’ Not a moment was now to be 
lost, and the life-boat—oh ! what a sight that was !-— 
was swept under the vessel’s stern. Immediately after, 
the mainmast and sails fell with an awful crash just 
where the boat had lain a minute before; the vessel 
parted in two, and fell over with the poor lad. His 
hands, as if imploring mercy from his Heavenly Father, 
were seen uplifted in the water for a minute or two, 
and all was over. 
shore, where the crowds of people received them with 
thankful hearts. 

“Such, my dear Charley, is the usual character of 
the services which these noble life-boats often give to 
suffering humanity in its most helpless and appalling 
form, and which is graphically shown in the accompa- 
nying picture of a somewhat similar service performed 
near Scarborough, in Yorkshire, by one of these little 
crafts. 

“ Now, I must, my dear Charley, say a word to you 
before I conclude, on behalf of the National Life-Boat 
Institution. 
persons rescued from a watery grave by its life-boats 
during the past year, they have also this very year 
(1861) saved nearly 200 lives. For these valuable 


services nearly £2000 have been paid to their gallant | 


crews. On occasions of service and quarterly exercise 
during the year the life-boats were manned by upwards 
of 8000 persons. All the life-boat services took place 
in stormy weather, and frequently in the dark hour of 
the night. 
life-boats under its charge, devoted to such worthy and 
comprehensive purposes, need not appeal for pecuniary 
support in vain. Much has been done, but yet much 
remains to be done. ' 

wealthy few have poured in—in some cases the estab- 
lishment of a perfect station having been presented ; but 
it 18 from the contributions of the minany, and the lega- 


The life-boat then pulled to the | 


it appears that, in addition to the 212 | 


Surely, then, such an institution, with 110 | 





giving his life for his friend, is more than realised by 
the crew of the life-boat, who risk their lives for those 
whom they have never seen. Touched by the noblest 
sentiment of humanity, it is enough for them that their 
fellow-creatures are in peril. Do these men deserve a 
reward? Can we name a reward that is too great for 
them? I therefore trust that every one who can help 
so good and Christian a work will send their contribu- 
tions to Richard Lewis, Esq., Secretary of the National 
Life-Boat Institution, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.” 








WHY LADIES OFTEN HAVE HEAD-ACHES, 





Ir has been remarked that there is great need of sani- 
tary knowledge among women, and that English women 
are especially delicate. How is this? I am one of 
those who are prone to see the surface of things rather 
than their remote causes. Shall I ever be forgiven if I 
hint that over-eating may possibly be an active source 
of disease ? I do think so however; I think that many, 
very many ladies eat too plentifully of rich or over- 
nourishing food, take little or no exercise, and wonder 
why they suffer from head-ache, sickness, and all the 
train of concomitant evils. 

Just see, for example, Miss Smythe, the only 
daughter of old Mr. and Mrs. Smythe of the Paragon. 
Flora Smythe is pretty, graceful, and, according to the 
generally-accepted meaning of the word, highly ac- 
complished. She is the idol of her parents, who are 
wealthy, and who consequently make it their pleasure 
to surround her with everything that can conduce to her 
comfort and enjoyment. But Flora isnot quite happy, 
she is subject to great debility, occasional severe head- 
aches, and consequent depression of spirits. Her pa- 
rents.take her periodically to the sea-side, where she 
rallies marvellously, recovers for a time her normal 
health and elasticity, but after a time invariably re- 
lapses into her wonted state of debility and prostration. 

Shall I give you a programme of the young lady's 
mode .of life? I fancy it may possibly throw a little 
light on a very important subject, and tend to warn 
others from following too closely on her steps. 

Miss Smythe generally contrives to present herself 
at the family breakfast-table at about ten o'clock in the 
morning. She is still young, and has by nature a vigor- 


ous appetite, notwithstanding her frequent ailments ; 


Munificent donations from the | 


consequently she makes an abundant repast, on hot 


| rolls, eggs, strong coffee, varied by a slice of tongue or 


Su : ) | 
cies of the humane, that such an establishment must 


derive its vitality, and future power to keep up its im- 
mense life-saving fleet. 

“Tsay then, my dear Charley, that of all the insti- 
tutions which individual benevolence has established in 
this country, the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
has claims which are peculiar to itself, and which, even 
in addition to this pre-eminence, make a double appeal 
in favour as well of those who stand in need of it. That 


| 


ham, as the case may be. After breakfast she practises 
copies on drawing, or takes up an interesting novel, or 
piece of fancy-work, to while away the morning, for, as 


dear doting Mrs. Smythe observes to her friends, “ Dar- 


ling Flora is so gifted, and you never see her idle ; it is 
wonderful to think how much slie studies.” Poor in- 
nocent old soul! she was a rich fishmonger’s daughter 
herself, her wealth attracted Mr. Smythe, whose career 
in life did not on the outset promise to be very brilliant, 
and her acquirements are of necessity somewhat limited. 

At two o'clock, lunch appears. The Smythes keep a 


greatest love which man can show to his fellow-man, in | capital cook, and there is always some little appetizing 
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delicacy, besides the usual ham, sardines, cake, and 
Stilton cheese, which generally appear at the well- spread 
mid-day meal. 

“ Now, dear Flora, do take some of these delicious 
stewed oysters, or a bit of this nice cutlet,” good Mrs. 
Smythe will say ; “ and do take a glass of this Scotch ale, 
love, it will do you aworld of good ; you look very pale, 
my darling.” Of course she does, poor dear, for she is 
terribly bilious, that is the fact, and not knowing this, 
goes on sowing the seeds of a thousand little miseries, for 
which inevitably she must suffer hereafter. The poor 
girl’s digestion is slowly being ruined. But we digress. 
Lunch over, a drive is proposed ; there are some calls to 
make, some shopping to do. Or possibly the day may be 
wet and foggy, in which case she again betakes herself 
to her comfortable place among the sofa cushions, or 
nestles in the easy-chair to devour the contents it may 
be of the “ National Magazine” before the fire. I pray 
that her eye may light on this very humble and possi- 
bly very uninteresting article, and that she may avail 
herself of my strongly-urged advice, that she should lay 
aside her book, and take some real exercise. Dumb-bells 
and skipping-rope in the hall are not bad on rainy 
days, and a good game at battle-dore and shuttle-cock 
is delightful; but Flora thinks otherwise. She very sel- 
dom walks or takes any manner of exercise because she 
is so very weak. Meantime dinner is announced. Flora 
goes the rounds. Sou or't fish, sometimes both, a wee bit 
of fricasseed fowl, it looks so delicate ; yes, just one of 
those beef olives, the merest bit of that partridge, a little 
morsel of pudding, a puff, a glass of wine, a crumb of 
cheese just to relish the drop of bitter ale which old 
Mrs. Smythe insists on her taking as a tonic; by and 
by a little port wine for the same purpose, a nut or two, 
a ratafee, a fig, and after all a good sound nap in the 
drawing-room among the cushions. Between nine and 
ten John appears with the tea-tray ; there is a general 
waking up, and so tea and crumpets end the day’s pro- 
visioning. 

Now pray do n't for one moment suppose that Miss 
Smythe’s habits naturally tend to gluttony. By no 
means. Simply this,—that she is altogether ignorant of 
the laws of health. She sees the good things placed 
before her, hears her parents lament her want of physical 
strength, and yields herself to their entreaties to take 
abundant nourishment. She is quite unaware that pro- 
portioned exercise is a necessity ; that, in short, a more 
simple and active mode of life would obviate every 
difficulty. It has been well said that extremes meet, 
and how often do we find that the luxury and indolence 
of the wealthy tend almost as much to ill health as the 
hard labour and deprivations of the poor. Shall we 
not be called to a sovere account for waste ? waste of 


stowed for an everlasting purpose by the great Giver of | 
all, Oh that the rich in this world’s goods would well | 
consider these things, instead of vieing with each 
other in profitless luxury! How many hearts might 


they gladden, how many homes might they brighten ! | 





|snow-white neckerchief, and caliing attention to 4 
food, of time, of opportunity, all so many gifts be- | 


— 


and fruits take a more prominent place in the bill of 
fare, and once in the week they abstain from animal 
food. In Italy there are two meagre days in the week, 
and it is said, I know not with what truth, that this re. 
striction is highly salutary in a physical point of y iew, 
however useless it may appear as a religious law. Ve 
certain it appears to be that large quantities of animal 
food must be unnecessary and injurious to those who 
lead sedentary lives. | 
It is a fact moreover, as notorious as it is lamentable, 
that some young girls are afflicted with the monstrous 
notion that it is lady-like and interesting to be, orto | 
appear to be, in a weak state of health, and will take 
things for the express purpose of making themselves | 
look pale and delicate. They do not reflect, poor dear | 
young creatures, that it is wrong, utterly and entirely | 
wrong, toso misuse God’s most precious of earthly gifts, | 
— good senses and good health,—gifts for which they | 
' 
| 
| 
| 





must account, and which are designed to be meekly and 
thankfully used for His honour and glory. 

Unhappily we are apt not sufficiently to prize good 
health until the loss of it be really, unmistakeably threat- 
ened ; then indeed we may regret, but possibly it may 
be too late. 

The great utility of daily, entire, and copious ab- 
lution is well known; it has been repeatedly and 
strongly urged as being almost as necessary to our 
well-being as wholesome food and good air, and yet, 
strange to say, the custom is by no means universal. It 
is not enough to wash for external cleanliness only, but 
the whole person should be well cleansed at least once 
in the twenty-four hours to keep the pores of the skin 
in a free and healthy condition. It is a very well- 
known fact that tender feet and corns are all but un- | 
known to those persons who daily follow this healthful | 
practice. ‘To rise betimes is another blessed practice. | 
No hours through the live-long day are so pure, so beau- 
tiful as the first glad hours of the early morning. Why 
should we so wilfully shorten them ? Why not rather, 
if we can, go into the fresh, free air, there to thank the 
great Giver of all for the inestimable mercies He so 
lovingly pours upon us, and ask His blessing and 
strengthening through the coming day ? 

















THREE AT A SHOT. 


A STORY BY A MOTHER OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 





Tuts ugly mark (said old Mrs. Horn, unpinning her 


broad scar reaching one-third round the right side of | 
her neck), I have carried almost seventy years, Itis | 
the track of a musket-ball from a British soldier's gun. |) 
You young folks have all heard or read of the dreadful 
times we experienced down in the Mohawk country, 
when that blood-thirsty miscreant, John Butler, with 


“To return to the original remark that English women | his Tories and Indians, made those beautiful valleys 


are especially the victims of ill health. I may here 


France take a more active share in the business of-life. 


Their food is usually of a lighter description ; vegetables | 
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, scenes of bloodshed and desolation. 
add that, as a rule, women of the middle classes in | 


I was quite a girl then—in my twelfth year, and 
can recal! the terrible events of that unhappy year with 
perfect distinctness. They were well calc ulated to 
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make a lasting impression upon the tender and suscept- 
ible heart ofa child like me. 

When those wretches commenced their work of 
death and rapine in the upper settlements of the Mohawk, 
the people living along the valley of Schoharie 
Creek, expecting that their own neighbourhood would 
not be exempted from their visitation, immediately 
assembled and erected picketed enclosures and block- 
houses for the protection of their families, and their 
most valuable stock. There were several of these 
log forts, at convenient distances, on each side of the 
stream. 

The block-house in our immediate neighbourhood 
was the last that was built ; and scarcely had it been 
completed, and a small store of provisions conveyed to 
it, than the valley was alarmed by mounted messengers, 
who gallopped up the creek, with the terrible report 
that the Tories and their Indian allies were approach- 
ing down the Mohawk, murdering the settlers, destroy- 
ing their buildings and crops, and driving off their stock 
for the use of the British army in New York. 

Our fort was the lowest on the creek, and about two 
or three miles distant from the nearest one, which was 
on the other bank. It was situated on rising ground, 
and overlooked a good portion of the valley for a con- 
siderable distance. 

The enemy was reported close at hand, and the peo- 
ple hastily collecting their most valuable goods, and 
loading them upon waggons and horses, made good 
their retreat to the shelter of the strong buildings. There 
were about a dozen families of us in our fort ; and all 
being safely housed, a party of young men, with my 
father, started to the hills, to drive in as many of our 
sheep and cows as could be found. They had collected 
a number, and were on the way to the block-house with 
them, when they were startled by a sudden burst of 

Indian yells close in their rear. Fearing for the safety 
of the people left at the fort, they made no attempt to 
save the cattle, but came, as fast as they could run, to 
the place. It was well they did so, for scarcely were 
the gates of the outer picketsclosed after their admission, 
than we were surrounded by Tories and Brant’s savages, 
who, approaching as near as they thought it would be 
prudent, raised a wild war-whoop, and with threatening 
gestures and signs, called our attention to the smoke 
and flames that began to rise frém every part of our 
beautiful v alley. 


But I need not tell you of those terrible scenes ; nor 





how, in one short day, our people found themselves 
suddenly deprived of the dear homes they had been 


and every article of value was destroyed, while we were 
obliged to look on without making an effort to save 
them. It was aterribly trying moment, when I looked | 
irom the loop-holes of our shelter, down upon the spot | 


ble in the whole valle y—and saw the red flames leap- 


bout the burning buildings. 
ail was to see the looks of despair in my dear mother’s 
{, cs ¢ . > - 
ace, as she gazed upon the destruction of what she 











could assuage it. 


loved more than all other things next to her husband 
and children. 

While we were gazing, through tears, upon this de- 
struction, the enemy had collected from various parts of 
the valley, and were now moving stealthily under cover 
of the rocks and trees upon us; and soon a fire of mus- 
ketry and rifle-shots were opened upon our building. 
Several shots entered the loop-holes of the upper room, 
and iny father was wounded in the arm, just as he was 
in the act of firing his rifle at a painted savage who 
was creeping through the grass up the side of the hill. 
I had pointed out to him the approach of the Indian, and 
was watching the effect of his shot ; and to my satisfac- 
tion, saw him suddenly throw up his head, and then 
roll like a log lifeless to the bottom of the hill. We 
afterward ascertained that this man was one of our 
nearest neighbours, named Van Tine, who had joined 
Butler’s cut-throats, and lest he might be recognised, 
had disguised himself as a Mohawk. 

My father was severely wounded, so that he could 
no longer use his rifle; but he still encouraged the 
others with his voice, and continued during the attack 
to be of service to the young men who so bravely de- 
fended the place. Fortunately, we were well supplied 
with ammunition, and I rememher some of the women 
were busy reloading the rifles as fast as the men could 
discharge them. 

Finally, after losing a number of his fellows, Butler, 
finding he could make no impression upon our fearless 
defenders, called the savages off, and with threats of 
future vengeance, moved up the valley, to continue their 
hellish work of murder and ruin there. 

Still, for two or three days, we could see small par- 
ties of marauders movivg about the neighbourhood, 
bearing off the plunder of our homes, and gathering up 
the straggling cattle and horses that the main body had 
overlooked. But finally, after several daysmore passed 
by, we could see nothing of them, and we congratulated 
ourselves with the hope that they had all withdrawn 
from the valley. 

However, seeing none of our neighbours abroad, we 
did not venture to leave our shelter ; and strict orders 
were given for no person to quit the palisaded enclosure 
without permission from Captain Van Dorne, whom our 
people had made their leader in the fort. 

What with distress at our terrible losses, the sight 
of our burning home, the excitement of the attack, and 
anxiety for my father, whose wound assumed a dan- 
gerous character after the fight, my mother was thrown 


| into a fever which for some days threatened her life, 
years in preparing ; how our stacks of grain and hay, | 
which had just been secured, melted away in an hour ; 


During her delirium she continually complained of 
a burning thirst; and fancied that nothing but milk 
But there was not a cow in the en- 
closure. All we supposed had fallen into the hands of 
the thieving Tories, and were now on their way to feed 


our enemies in the British camp. 
Ww whe re stood my own home—the most lovely and valu- 


My poor mother’s constant ravings for milk was 


_more than I could endure. I would gladly have risked 


ing from windows and doors and roofs, while a fierce | my life to have obtained it for her. 


rabble of Indians and vile white men were filling the | Van Dorne to let me go forth and search among the hills. 
air with their exultant yells, and dancing like fiends | 


jut the most painful of 


I begged Captain 


I felt confident I should find somewhere what she so ear- 
nestly desired. I was convinced that my parent conld 
not recover till that yearning desire had been gratified. 
sut to all my entreaties the captain turned a deaf ear. 
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“No, no, my child,” he would say. “There is not 
left in all the valley a four-footed animal. Besides, who 
‘knows how many of those murderous fiends are yet 
prowling about our fields, watching for more blood. 


‘You cannot venture from the fort yet. After two days 


more have passed, and we see no more of the Tories, or 
redskins, we will see what can be done for your mother. 
But not now, child.” 

I had been to the captain with my useless prayer to 
leave the fort, when, on returning to my mother’s bedside, 
I was met by Margaret Burch, who beckoned me to one 
of the loop-holes. 

“ See there, Mary!” said she, “ what is that yonder 
in the edge of the woods ? Is it not an Indian ? "—for 
every object was then exaggerated into an enemy. 

I looked in the direction she pointed, and to my 
great delight discovered it was one of our favourite 
cows, quietly grazing on the margin of a little brook 
that ran through my father’s farm. 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed, “ it is old Brownie! 
and now mother shall have some milk.” 

“ But how will you get it?” asked the girl. 

“T will go myself, and drive the cow to the fort,” I 
answered. 

“ But they won't let you,” replied Margaret. 

“They can’t help it,’ I said! “I will climb over the 
pickets, and when I come with the cow the sentinels 
will open the gate to me.” 

“ Don't you fear the Indians?” asked Margaret. 

“ Indians!” I repeated ; “I don’t care what old Van 
Dorne says, I don't believe there's one_in_the valley ; 
Indians or no Indians I’m going for old Brownie.” 

“ And I'll go with you,” said the brave girl ; “and 
here comes Catherine Doxtater, and she ‘Il go too ; won't 
you, Kate?” 

“ Yes,” said Catherine, after the matter had been ex- 
plained to her ; “ yes, I'll go, I’d do anything to relieve 
poor Mrs, Claison.” 

Three minutes after this whispered conversation, 
we three girls had descended to the yard, and without 
being seen by the sentinels, dropped noiselessly to the 
ground, on the outside of the pickets, and then started 
off upon the run toward the woods, where we had dis- 
covered the cow. 

We reached her. The creature, whose udder was 
bursting with milk, was delighted to see us, and im- 
mediately started ahead of us toward the fort. We had 
reached within a hundred rods of the place, when we 
fell into a narrow path, which the cattle had made on 
their way from the hills to the brook. Margaret Burch 
was in the advance, following up after old Brownie, I 
was directly behind her, while Catherine Doxtater was 
close behind me. 

We were thus hastening along as fast as the cow 
could be driven, when the sentinel upon the look-out on 
that part of the enclosure shouted to us to run for our 
lives, for there were two Indians in pursvit of us. 

Without waiting to look behind us, we dashed past 
the cow, and endeavoured to reach within cover of the 
sentinels’ rifles. 
which we were moving, I heard the report of a musket, 
and at the same instant I felt a stinging sensation upon 
my neck, as if I had been struck with a sharp knife. 
The force of the blow threw me forward, and I fell 





| bullet that had wounded me. 


But before we had broke the line in | 





upon Margaret Burch, who was lying in the path before 
me. 

Partly recovering my feet, I looked up, and saw 
that the people of the fort had been alarmed, and num- 
bers were running towards us with their guns levelled 
at something apparently in our regr. ; 

I turned my head to look, and to my horror saw the 
body of Catherine Doxtater lying in the path, with the 
hot blood spouting in a strong jet from her bosom. [ 
was terrified at the sight, and essaying to run towards 
our friends, fell headlong over the motionless form of 
Margaret, which was also bleeding from a wound inthe 
shoulder. 

These dreadful sights was more than I could endure, 
and finding that my own person was covered with blood, 
I became sick, and fainted. I knew nothing more that 
happened till I found myself in the fort, and surrounded 
by a crowd of anxious and terror-stricken faces. 

When I recovered, I learned the fatal truth that my 
two friends had been shot dead upon the spot, by the same 
It seemed that the say- 
ages had still been lurking in the neighbourhood, and 
had no doubt driven the cow within sight of the block- 
house, for a decoy ; and when we had started her, two 
of the Indians followed us. When seeing that they 
had been perceived by the garrison, one of them, watch- 
ing the opportunity when we three girls were all in 
range of his musket, fired upon us—for it was stated by 
all our friends that but one gun was fired. They were 
rushing up to secure our scalps, when our people came 
to our rescue. 

Old Brownie safely reached the fort ; my mother’s 
craving longing for milk was gratified, and from that 
moment she began to recover, so that in a few days she 
was well enough to nurse me and dress my wound, 
which was many months in healing. 








BEREAVEMENT. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 





His little life is o’er, 
And very bitter are the tears we weep, 

That Death’s cold hand has sealed for evermore 
His blue-veined eye-lids’ sleep. 


He lies, our lovely bud, * 
Untimely blasted by the tempest’s power, 
Yet he will bloom, beyond life’s troubled flood, 

A bright and glorious flower. 


Alas! that he should die, 
Yet we can still behold his spirit-form, 

A bright star through the cloud-rifts of the sky, 
A rainbow on the storm. 


His little grave will be 
An altar, where, though chastened by the rod, 
Our thoughts, like incense, will go up to Thee, 
Our Father and our God. 


We bless Thee, that our child 


Is a young angel in thy angel-host, 
A spirit beautiful and undefiled, 
Departed, but not lost. 
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POOR HUMAN NATURE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Try some of this Mocha, Mr. Jenkins,” said my 
grocer, with one of those kindly interested smiles which 
come so persuasively to his face when he talks to you of 
the good things he has gathered from all parts of the 
world for the recreation and delight of his customers. 
“It’s a prime lot, sir. Take home a couple of pounds 
and give it a trial.” 

Now, of all things, I luxuriate in a good cup of 
coffee, and the word Mocha had a pleasant sound for 
my ears. So I ordered a package and took it home. 

“What have we here?” asked Mrs. Jenkins, as I 
threw the bundle into her lap, among the little stock- 
ings to which she was supplying sundry deficiencies in 
the way of heels and toes. 

“ Mocha,” said I, with a dream of oriental pleasure 
in my voice. 

“Perhaps!” There was just enough of incredulity 
in the utterance of Mrs. Jenkins to annoy me. The 
“perhaps” of my wife, chilled the pleasant warmth of 
my feelings. 

“We shall see to-morrow morning,” was my lightly 
spoken answer. 

“And we shall see, Mr. Jenkins.” 
dulity was in her voice. 

“ Burn it right, and make it right, my dear, and we 
shall have nectar fit for the gods.” 

“Oh, it’s not burnt!” said Mrs. Jenkins, with just a 
little falling of the countenance. 

“No, our grocer says the consumption of Mocha is 
not large enough to warrant his having it burnt. But 
this will be in our favour youknow. Let it be browned 
to a light chestnut colour in the morning, and ground 
while it is hot. We shall then have the aroma in all 
its fragrant freshness,” 

“ Browned to a light chestnut colour!” Mrs. Jenkins 
smiled. “ Burnt to the blackness of coal, more likely ! ” 

“Oh, you won't trust that miserable apology of a 
cook with the work of browning my Arabian berry !” 

“Who's to do it then? I shall have my hands full 
with the children.” 

_ “Can't you brown it to-night, my dear?” I said, 
with the pleasantness all gone out of my voice. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” And Mrs. Jenkins laid the 
package of Mocha on the table near to which she sat, 
and went on with her darning of our children’s stockings. 

This buying of unburnt coffee was something out of 
the common order of things in our household, and I saw 
that Mrs. Jenkins was annoyed. Little things, crossing 
our paths at untimely moments, often chafe us more 
than larger troubles. 

I dropped the subject. 
offence to me. 


Still the incre- 


Coffee, for the time, was an 
If Mocha was to be a disturber of our 
home life, I would have none of it. 





The face of Mrs. Jenkins grew warm ; and there was 
a quality in her usually pleasant voice that hurt my ears. 

Now, reader, I might as well say it at once, that, 
however well-meaning towards each other Mrs. Jenkins 
and I may be—however lovingly bound to each other, 
if you will—we are not by any means perfect people ; 
not models of self-control and self-denial such as we read 
about occasionally in books, but made of human flesh 
and blood, which is a very defective kind of material at 
best, and apt to get out of order. The law of bearing 
and forbearing was an essential one in our case, and, but 
for its frequent rule, the probabilities would have fa- 
voured a very unhappy kind of life. 

As I have said, the face of Mrs. Jenkins grew warm, 
and her voice betrayed a quality of feeling that jarred 
on myears. I had not meant my remark about taking 
back the coffee as a reproof, but as an acknowledgment 
of my thoughtlessness in adding anything to the burden 
of household care. Mrs. Jenkins had understood me 
differently, or, if not, my words had come with reproof 
to her state of mind. _ 

“T thought it would be a trouble,” said I, but did 
not mend matters by the remark. 

“You must have a very poor opinion of your wife, 
then, that’s all I have to say, Mr. Jenkins.” 

A look of injured innocence came into her face. 
What could I say or do? Unhappily, I am a man 
with but small ability to disguise my feelings. If there 
is a shadow on my spirit it is very apt to reveal itself 
in my face. I cannot smile and talk gaily with a pres- 
sure on my heart. An unmanly weakness, I know; 
but still the fact exists, and I make a clean breast of it. 

Silence was my refuge ; there was safety therein, if 
not success—a hiding-place, if not away of escape. So 
I finished my tea without another word. 

I knew, by what had passed, that our evening to- 
gether, after the children were in bed, would be one of 
constrained intercourse. Experience had made me 
prescient. So I toned down my ruffled spirits as best 
I could, and prepared to be as agreeable to Mrs. Jenkins 
as was possible under the circumstances, I talked of 
things that had occurred in my business intercourse 
through the day, and read to her from the papers I had 
brought home, such bits of news as I thought would be 
interesting. It was up-hill work, for the response to 
these amiable efforts on my part, was but feeble at 
best. Mrs, Jenkins could not rise out of the state into 
which she had fallen. 

Twenty times during the evening did I wish the 
two pounds of Mocha, out of which I was to have de- 
rived so much pleasure, at twice the distance of “ Araby 
the blest.” Upon what unimportant trifles hang the 
shadows or sunshine of our days. 

Half an hour before bed-time, Mrs. Jenkins left the 
sitting-room and went down to the kitchen, I more 
than half-guessed her errand. The odour of burnt coflee 
soon made conjecture a thing of certainty. When she 
returned her face was slightly flushed, and wore a 


“I'll take that coffee back in the morning,” said I, | look of weariness. She made no reference to what she 
as we sat at the tea-table, “and get some burnt Java, | had been doing, and I was in too much doubt as to 


which will do just as well. 
trouble of burning.” 


“ You'll do no such thing ! Who said anything about 


the trouble of burning ?” 


a 





I didn't think about the | 


her real state of mind to venture a word about the 
Mocha, which I mentally consigned to the antipodes. 
Next morning, as I took my place at the table and 


| glanced across to where Mrs. Jenkins sat with the coffee 
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urn and cups and saucers before her, I saw that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

“There’s your Mocha,” she said, in a dissatisfied 
tone, as she handed me a cup of coffee; “but I don’t 
imagine you ll find it fit to drink.” 

' Now, there had come to my nostrils, as I sat reading 
the morning newspaper, such a delicious aroma, as cook 
boiled too vigorously my fragrant berry, that expect- 
ancy sat waiting on the palate in a pleasant foretaste of 

delights. The remark of iny wife was like a dash of 
cold water. I took the cup, and let my eyes fall upon 
the contents. One glance sufficed. No“rich brown 
received the light softly in its warm bosom, but instead, 
there was a dull reflection from a muddy drab surface. 
My countenance fell, for in that moment I felt the pang 
of a bitter disappointment. My mouth had been made 
up for something delicious, but I knew too well that one 
draught from the cup before me would scatter my vain 
anticipations to the wind. 

“What's the matter with it?” I asked. 

“ Dear knows!” was the fretful answer. 

I tasted the coffee, held the cup a little way from my 
lips, and then set it down again. 7 

Mrs. Jenkins took up the cream jug, and looked into 
it curiously. Then she rang the table-bell. Cook 
came in from the kitchen. 

“Ts this cream ?” asked my wife. 

~“No, mum,” answered our Irish help. 
it’s only milk.” 

“T told you to get half a pint of cream from the 
milkman, did n't I?” ys 

“ Faith, sure and ye did! And I nivef remimbered it 
at all! Och! and it’s too bad, it is mum!” 

The sharp words that fell on the head of our dis- 
concerted cook, didn't come at all musically from the 
lips of Mrs. Jenkins ; they troubled my ears with an 
unpleasant sound. Cook deserved all she received ; 
but Mrs. Jenkins was so much out of temper as to pre- 
sent a painful aspect. 

“Never mind,” said I, as'cook beat a hasty retreat 
to her own domain. “ Accidents will happen.” 

“I do mind, though,” answered my wife, tears 
springing to her eyes. “ After all my care and trouble, 
to have everything spoiled‘by her stupid neglect. All 
the coffee wants is good cream.” 

“It will do very well as it is,” said 1 soothingly, as 
I put my lips to the cup again. 

“You needn't talk in that way, Mr. Jenkins.” My 
wife threw the words at me across the table with no 
amiable impulse in her voice. “I know the coffee’s 
not fit to drink.” 

Both words and manner chafed me. 


“Sure and 


Silence is my 


‘most to wretchedness. 





; 


| 
usual answer to any hasty sentence in which Mrs. Jen- | 


kins may happen to indulge. So I let my eyes fall 
away from her face, and finished my breakfast without 
further remark on any subject. 

“If there's to be all this trouble about a simple cup 
of coffee,” said I, as I left the house without kissing 
Mrs. Jenkins, “I reckon something less than an age 
will pass before I venture another step in the way of 
improvement.” 

Now, this was ungenerous, and unjust into the bar- 
gain, but I was thrown from my balance as well as Mrs. 
Jenkins from hers. 


| 
; 


i 


I will not weary my readers with a particular narra” 
tive of all the disagreeable things that happened to me 
during that day, all traceable directly or indirectly to 
an unamiable state of mind, originating in the light 
cause to which I have referred. A good, but rather 
difficilt, and sometimes unreasonable customer, was 
offended and Jost, through my want of patient self-con- 
trol ; I did not bear myself towards my clerks with the 
considerate kindness to which they were entitled; | 
spoke with an uncalled-for harshness to a poor woman 
who came with a subscription paper at which I refused 
to look, and felt sorely rebuked at my unkindness as 
the memory of her pale, hurt, and disappointed face 
kept haunting me for hours afterwards ; I—but enough 
of this, Self-adjustment had been lost, and I found it 
impossible to regain that equipoise of mind so essential 
to right conduct. 

If my thought, as it did now and then, ran backward 
in search of the cause of all the trouble, and rested on 
the only one that presented itself, I felt a sense of shame 
at its insignificance. “A little disappointment about 
a cup of coffee !” and I tried to turn myself from myself, 
as I said the words, adding, “‘ For shame, Mr. Jenkins!” 

‘This impression of inadequacy as to the cause, in- 
stead of helping me out of the valley into which I had 
gone down, only made the shadows draw closer about 
me; and when I locked my store door, and took the 
way homeward at nightfall, I felt burdened in spirit, al- 
I was in no mood to meet my 
wife. We had parted coldly in the morning; and my 
state of mind had grown worse instead of better for the 
day’s experiences. I dreaded to look in her face—to 
encounter her injured, sad, or rebuking countenance ; to 
feel the embarrassment of that constrained intercourse 
in which the evening must be passed. With my hand 
on the door I stood for some moments, really hesitating 
to enter—so painfully conscious was I of being ina 
state of mind wholly unfitted for meeting my wife and 
family. Then I turned the key and went in. As my 
steps sounded along the passage, I heard a pair of little 
feet start upon the landing above, and come fluttering, 
like bird wings, down the stairs. A cry of joy, a leap 
forward, and my darling little Jennie’s arms were about 
my neck, and her warm kisses smothering on my lips. 
Just on the landing, as I came up the stairs, with 
Jennie held tightly to my bosom, stood Mrs. Jenkins. 
I hardly dared venture a glance towards her face ; but 
my eyes, as they turned upon it, met a look of tender- 
ness. I held our sweet one’s face towards her face— 
laid her cheek to her cheek—and, in the outgushing of 
my heart, kissed with a kiss of love two pairs of lips at 
once. 

And so, a sudden burst of sunshine threw the clouds 
apart, and they went rolling away towards far horizons, 
leaving the calm blue depths of heaven above ouf 
heads. 

Why speak of the delicious cup of Mocha that wet 
my lips at supper-time, or of the pleasure-sparkling 
eyes of Mrs. Jenkins, as she enjoyed my enjoyment of 
the fragrant beverage? I am not writing to show that 
Mrs. Jenkins failed in wifely consideration on the day 
before, in not entering into my state of feeling about 
the coffee ; nor to expose the annoyance she experienced 
at being a little put out of her regular routine of house- 
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hold duties : nor to exhibit, in contrast, the satisfactions 
that came to both of us, when she took cheerful thought 
as to her husband's wishes and pleasures. We are both 
human; both in hereditary evils and defects of cha- 
racter; both subject to states in which little unusual 
things are felt as annoyances, and against the sudden 
intrusions of which we are not at all times guarded. -I 
can claim no superiority over her in this respect ; and 
the incidents exposed tell quite as much against me as 
they do against Mrs. Jenkins. 

I think each of us gained a little in the right direc- 
tion by the experiences through which an incident, 
trifling and unimportant in itself, opened the door for 
us to pass; and when the sun came back into our sky 
again, after a brief hiding of his countenance, it found 
us nearer together, and our hearts pervaded by a more 
loving and considerate spirit. 

The homely and common things of life leave great 
influences over our mental conditions, and against their 
actions and reactions we can never be too much on our 
guard. A look, a word, a tone of voice, the merest 
trifle, a straw in our way, has, under certain circum- 
stances, the power to shadow our spirits. Firmly we 
stand braced for the severer shocks of life, ready to meet 
them with heroism ; and, even while we thus stand, find 
ourselves troubled to the very centre of our lives by 
something of such mean significance, that the after- 
thought of it brings a flush to our cheeks, and a sighing™ 
utterance to our lips, of the words— Poor human 
nature!” 








THE MONTH. 





THE times are still threatening. There is civil war in America ; 
in Syria, England and France may come to logger-heads; 
Austria has her troubles in Italy and Hungary; Germany 
hers in the Duchies; we have ours in the Ionian Islands. 
Who can say what will be the end of all this? Meanwhile let 
us hope for the best. Summer has come,and Mr. Gladstone 
has carried his budget. 


Will our readers kindly sympathise with the family of a 
deceased artist? The picture by which John Cross made his 
name famous in the great exhibition at Westminster Hall in 
1847, has, by permission of Lord Palmerston, been removed 
from the committee-room of the Royal Commissioners of 
Fine Arts, at Westminster, and placed with the pictures 
proposed to be purchased for the benefit of the painter's 
family, in the large room of the Society of Arts in the 
Adelphi. Many of our readers will, no doubt, gladly avail 
themselves of this excellent opportunity of seeing these pic- 
tures—pictures remarkable for their high qualities as works 
of genius, and mournfully interesting on account of the diffi- 
culties under which they were produced. The Committee 
have properly made the exhibition free alike to the rich and 
the poor. For those who have ample means, and those who 
profess to be, and delight to be, called lovers of art and artists, 
no better opportunity could by any possibility be presented 
for testing the truth and goodness of their professions, 


The Royal Exhibition this year was open in the newly im- 
proved gallery. The alterations made during the winter 
have, as was intended, increased the accommodation for the 
pictures of the National Gallery, but have in a very slight 





degree benefited the Royal Academy. By the courtesy of Mr. 


Wornum, we were permitted to see the new saloon of the 
National Gallery, which will be opened to the public on the 
12th inst., and which occupies the space of the old, dark, ab- 
surdly spacious vestibule. The public will be greatly sur- 
prised at the size of the elegant new gallery which has ‘thus 
been gained. But, as we have said, the Academy has ac- 
quired very little additional space. The numberof oil paint- 
ings is as nearly as possible the same. The chief gain is in 
what was formerly the North or Architectural Room. This 
is much larger, and it now contains in addition to architec- 
ture, the miniatures, water-colour, and chalk drawings. 
With the enlarged sculpture gallery we were somewhat <lis- 
appointed. It now consists of a large central and two smaller 
side apartments. It is true that the clouds of a wet evening 
were lowering when we entered, but our impression is that 
the lighting is still imperfect. The Exhibition, speaking 
generally, is interesting. There are, however, very few works 
of striking originality. The academicians as a body are not 
very well represented. Some few of the most eminent, how- 
ever, more than sustain their former fame. On the other 
hand there are a great number of very admirable and pro- 
mising works by men, and by ladies too, who have never re- 
ceived the academic diploma. We must confess we never 
saw so gay, or rather garish, an exhibition. On all hands 
the most flaring and frantic colouring bewilders the eye and 
vitiates the taste. It is quite a relief on descending the steps 
to return once more to a quiet, sober, prosaic world, where 
some repose is permitted to the eye. This forcing of effect 
and colour, this o’erstepping the modesty of Nature, is the 
crying evil of our public exhibitions, and seems to have a 
much more injurious effect upon our English than upon 
continental schools. 


Letters from Pesth confirm the telegraphic announcement 
of the sensation created by the death of Count Teleki. The 
report got abroad at 9 o’clock in the morning of the 8th, 
and a dense crowd soon assembled in front of Count Teleki’s 
house. Many houses hung out black flags, in the cafés and 
public rooms the billiard and chess tables were covered up, 
and in the evening there was no performance at the theatres, 
The Pesti Naplo states that, about 8 o’clock in the morning, 
the Count’s servant entered his master’s bed-room, and found 
him lying half-dressed on the floor by the side of the bed. 
At his feet was one of his pistols. His right hand was 
pressed against his waist and his left was placed on his heart. 
On the table, which was close to the bed, by the side of a 
half empty cup of tea was his pistol case containing the other 
pistol not loaded. The expression of the face was calm, and 
there was not much blood, except near the heart, where the 
shirt was stained with it. The ball had gone through the 
heart, and death must have been instantaneous. At eleven 
o'clock the night before he was seen writing in his bed-room, 
and it is supposed that his death took place between eleven 
and twelve, as one person in the house heard something like 
the report of a pistol in that interval. The Magyar Orzag 
states that the Count had exhibited extraordinary agitation 
for some days previously, and that only the evening before 
he took leave of some friends with great emotion, 


Mr. Gambart's pictures, sold by the hammer a few days 
ago, brought £17,750, a low figure compared with the ruling 
prices of last year, but not less than might have been anti- 
cipated from the depreciation experienced in sales of recent 
date. Art, like everything else, partakes of the general de- 
pression caused by disturbing influences in the political 
world. 


M. Bélart is in London.—Others of the singers who 
arrived to fulfil. their engagements with her Majesty's 
Theatre have departed. Small importance, therefore, may 
be given to rumours of the re-opening of that theatre this 
year, notwithstanding La Presse Théatrale of Paris speaks 
of the event as about to take place on the 15th of this month, 
under the auspices of Mr, Lumley. 
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empty ‘benches, and several establishments are closing. 
Niblo’s Gardens and Theatre arein the market, rental 35,000 
dollars per annum, 


_ At the Exhibition of the Society of Industrial Arts, held 
in Paris on the 26th of April, the First Class GoLD MrepaL 
was awarded to the WHEELER AND WILSON Lock Stitch 
Sewing Machine. 


The readers of Mr. Charles Boner’s hearty and genial work 
on “ Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria” (says the 
Atheneum) will be happy to hear that its author has a new 
work of similar nature in the press, called “ Forest Creatures,” 
and dealing with all the animals which throng the forests of 
South Germany. As a thorough sportsman, perfectly fa- 
miliar with the best hunting grounds of Bavaria and the 
Tyrol, and accustomed to live with the foresters and observe 
the habits of the game—as his chapters on the stag and 
chamois showed in the former volume—Mr. Boner can 
hardly fail to produce a valuable contribution to sporting 
and natural history. 


Herr Wendelin von Maltzahn, the learned re-editor of 
Professor Lachmann’s edition of Lessing’s works, has pub- 
lished the hitherto unknown stage manuscript of Schiller’s 
“ Wallenstein,” kept at the Royal Library, Berlin. This 
manuscript, written in 1799, differs in many points from the 
tragedy in its later printed form, even from the first edition 
of 1800. Not only is it sometimes at variance with the 
division of the acts and scenes, but it contains passages 
which the German reader finds here, to-hig pleasure and as- 
tonishment, for the first time. We say the German reader; 
for, strange to say, the English reader may have known 
these passages ever since the beginning of this century, 
through the medium of Coleridge's translation of “ Wallen- 
stein.” This translation, while sometimes varying from the 
printed text of the original, is in perfect harmony with the 
stage manuscript published by Herr von Maltzahn,—thus 
confirming the supposition of Herr Freiligrath (in his “ Me- 
moir of Coleridge,” written for the recent Tauchnitz edition 
of Coleridge's Poems), that Coleridge translated “ Wallen- 
stein’ from @ manuscript (and not from the first printed 
edition) of the original. 


The obituary of the month includes the names of Pro- 
fessor Henslow of botanical fame, and of the Duke of Bedford. 
The late Right Hon. Francis, seventh Duke and Earl of 
Bedford, Marquis of Tavistock, Baron Russell of Thornhaugh, 
and Baron Howland of Streatham, county of Surrey, in the 
peerage of England, was the eldest son of John, sixth Duke, 
by his first marriage with the Hen. Georgiana Elizabeth 
Byng, second daughter of George, fourth Viscount Torring- 
ton. He was born May 13, 1788, and married August 8, 
1808, Lady Anna Maria Stanhope, eldest daughter of Charles, 
third and late Earl of Harrington, by whom, who died in 
July, 1857, his Grace leaves issue an only son, William, 
Marquis of Tavistock, now Duke of Bedford. The deceased 
peer was educated at Westminster School, whence he re- 
moved to Trinity College, Cambridge, to complete his studies. 
Before he graduated as M.A. in 1808, he had gone the tour 
of Europe, as customary in those days. On his return to 
England he entered the House of Commons as M.P. for Bed- 





fordshire, which county he represented in six consecutive 
Parliaments, until he was summoned, in December, 1832, to 
the House of Lords in his father’s barony of Howland. The 
late Duke, during his public career in the Lower House, | 
voted on all occasions with the Whig party; and, although | 
an unfrequent speaker in the House of Peers, invariably sup- | 
ported the views and measures of the Whig Governments. | 


On the death of his father, in October, 1839, he succeeded to 
the Dukedom. In 1852 he was appointed Special Deputy. 
Warden of the Stannaries, and on the death of the late Ear] 
de Grey was made Lord Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, 
In 1846 he was made a member of the Privy Council, and 
the year following a Knight of the Order of the Garter. On 
the death of Lord Macaulay he became High Steward of 
Cambridge. By his death the extensive estates belonging to 
the house“of Russell, in Bedfordshire, Devonshire, Herts, 
Cambridgeshire, and Middlesex, as well as the titular hon. 
ours, devolve upon his only son, William, \born in 1809, 
The present Duke was M.P. for Tavistock from 1832 to 1841, 


A striking bust of Hogarth, whose popularity certainly 
exceeds that of any other artist in this country, has just 
been added to the National Portrait Gallery. It is in terra. 
cotta, and modelled by Roubiliac. Our knowledge of Ho. 
garth’s personal appearance has hitherto been confined to 
the artist’s own works, and this bust is, therefore, addition. 
ally interesting in showing what others also perceived in 
him. Compared with the picture belonging fo the National 
Gallery, and, for the present, deposited at South Kensing. 
ton, the expression is more animated, and the features ap- 
pear somewhat sharper. He turns round abruptly, and 
seems thereby to have given a picturesqueness to the heavy 
folds of his cap and loose dressing-gown. The head cor- 
responds very closely with the profile in his full-length por- 
trait, where he represented himself painting the comic muse, 
and, indeed, when looked at from the same point of view, 
they will be found to be almost identical. Two other busts, 
executed in marble, have recently been deposited in the 
gallery—one, an admirable portrait of Pitt, by Nollekens, 
presented by Lord Granville, President of the Council, and 
the other, a capitally finished bust of Tom Moore, the “ poet 
of all nations,” executed by Christopher Moore, one of the 
best sculptors of heads that Ireland has produced. The 
trustees have also acquired an unfinished, but interesting 
painting, by Lawrence, of George IV., a profile, taken from 
the life, for the express guidance of those engaged in model- 
ling the head on the coins, A delicate drawing of Southey, 
by Edridge, dated 1804, and a miniature of Mrs. Fry, repre- 
sented reading the Scriptures within the precincts of New- 
gate, are valuable additions to the collection. Sir Eyre 
Coote, of Indian celebrity, and Horace Walpole, are also to 
be seen on the ordinary scale of oil portraiture. The latter 
picture, formerly the property of Lord James Stuart, although 
no painter’s name has been assigned to it, is one of remark- 
able artistic power and individuality of character. The 
practice of affixing labels to the pictures, conveying the 
leading points of information, seems gaining ground. Each 
picture immediately becomes more interesting, and reduces 
the necessity of a catalogue to those who wish to carry away 
with them a record of what they have seen, or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining more extensive information. 





A atoomy theology is more to be condemned than 
scepticism, for while this only doubts the true, the other 
affirms the false. 


Ir you would be pungent, be brief; for it is with words 
as with sunbeams—the more they are condensed the 
deeper they burn. 


Ir is less dangerous to have a prudent enemy than an 


| indiscreet friend. 


To speak to the purpose you must speak with a pur- 
pose. 


Mopesty promotes worth, but conceals it; just as leaves 
aid the growth of fruit and hide it from view. 
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A SQUALL. 





Some good pictures by British artists are to be found in 
the Gallery in Suffolk Street. - We give an engraving 
of one of them, by Mr. G. A. Holmes. The painting is 
headed “ A Squall,” and truly the child is undergoing a 
process which does induce squalls even in the best-re- 
gulated families : nevertheless, it must be admitted on 
all sides, the process against which baby protests is 
highly desirable for many reasons. There is nothing 
like cleanliness, and, as regards children at any rate, it 
may well be placed next to godliness. The party en- 
gaged in the washing seems good-natured enough, and 
therefore the more is it to be regretted that the interest- 
ing infant does not submit quietly to the sanitary pro- 
cess. Occasionally we do think nurses are not the 
gentlest of creatures, and handle their young charges 
rather roughly. They forget how soft is baby’s skin— 
how unpleasant it is to have a hard hand chafing it— 
how disagreeable a sensation is produced by soap and 
water in the eyes and mouth. Our infantine expe- 
riences of washing days were not, we frankly confess, of 
the most agreeable character. We rather looked for- 
ward with dread to Saturday night, for the reasons we 
have hinted at. It was all very well to be clean, but 
the cleansing process we always considered highly ob- 
jectionable. It brought with it a smarting of the eyes 
and nose, and a tingling of the ears, to which we had 





the most decided aversion. No doubt we had much to 
be thankful for, but at the time we were not aware of | 
it, and we still think the washing process would have | 





been equally effective had it been less severe. 


— ————. 
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MR. THOMAS BAZLEY, M.P. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. 


BY J. EWING RITCHIE, 





Peruars the most important question, at this time, for 
Englishmen is, how are we to get cotton? In Man- 
chester this question is asked with some little anxiety. 
During 1860, the world supplied us with 5,524,000 
bales of cotton. Of this quantity, America supplied us 
with 4,675,700 bales, or 844 per cent. of the whole; 
Brazil supplied us with 103,300 bales, or 2 per cent. ; 
Egypt, 135,160 bales, or 2} per cent. ; West Indies, 
9800 bales ; East Indies, 600,000 bales, or 11 per cent. 
As regarded the last item, the cotton from the East 
Indies was utterly worthless, and incapable of being 
used by three-fourths of the trade, and therefore we 
cannot rely upon that 11 per cent. as being useful 
to the wants of the whole trade, which is at this mo- 
ment relying to nearly 85 per cent. upon the capability 
of Americato supply us with cotton. This cotton, when 
it reaches us, employs innumerable hands. It is almost 
impossible to overrate the importance of our cotton man- 
ufacture, for it is our glory and our pride, and seem, 
ingly— to borrow an Americanism — our manifest 
destiny to make calicoes, and sell them all over the 
world. This trade, too, is on the increase ; the demand 
for cotton goods is fast increasing ; in all pafts of the 
world channels are opening up. The capital invested 
in it may be set down at £200,000,000, and four mil- 
lions of peopie in this country are dependent on it for 
their daily bread. Were it to cease, the distress and 
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ruin occasioned thereby would be positively awful, for 
people in our manufacturing districts are not in the 
habit of starving quietly, and, as a matter of course, 
like our peasantry, a bold country’s pride. Well, all 
this trade, and the mighty interests connected with it, 
are in danger. America is engaged in civil war; 
and if the slaves were to rise—and there are many 
things more unlikely—we are in danger of losing our 
cotton supply. For more than twenty year’ one manu- 
facturer has seen the danger, and has endeavoured to 
arouse the attention of his fellow-manufacturers to it. 
That gentleman is Mr. Bazley, M.P. for Manchester. In 
1851, he was requested to give a lecture before the So- 
ciety of Arts, in London, upon the very question, with 
Prince Albert in thechair. In the course of his lecture 
Mr. Bazley said :—“ Whence comes the supply of the 
raw material of this wonderful industry? Is it not the 
duty of statesmen, of merchants, of manufacturers, to 
make this inquiry? British possessions contain more 
land suited to the growth of cotton than exists in any 
other country, and yet from them comes the least sup- 
ply of it. Can there be safety in the coerced labour of 
the United States? May not an epidemic of disease or 
of revolt destroy the cultivation of the southern planter 
in America? Is it wise, then, to rely so extensively 
as this country now does upon almost one source for 
that raw material, which to this trade has become of 
equal importance to food itself ; and in either of which 
@ serious scarcity would be equally ruinous?” At 
that time, public opinion answered these questions in the 
affirmative ; but public opinidn “was in advance of the 
spinners, manufacturers, and merchants, connected with 
the cotton trade. Even so late as last year, a meeting, 
held in the Town-hall, Manchester, for the purpose of 
promoting an enlarged supply of cotton by the means 
of some great organization, which would, by encourag- 
ing the growth of cotton in new districts, render Eng- 
land less dependent on America, received but little 
support. At length, however, the alarm note has been 
sounded in Manchester. Mr. Bazley’s forebodings have 
been justified, and Mr. Bazley has proved himself to be 
the man of the time, and a fitting representative for 
Manchester, to which honour he was elected on the 
death of Sir Thomas Potter. Mr. Bazley is by no means 
a young man. He was born near Bolton, in 1797, and 
has been connected with the cotton trade all his life. 
At the age of twenty-one he started in business at 
Bolton, and in 1822 removed to Manchester. He is 
now the head of the firm of Gardiner and Co., who em- 
ploy many hundred hands, and have established, in 
connexion with their factories, schools, and lectures, 
and reading-rooms. Just such a place Mr. Disraeli 
makes Coningsby visit when in Manchester, and in 
which were the last and most refined inventions of me- 
chanical genius. The building had been fitted up by a 
capitalist, as anxious to raise a monument of the skill 
and power of his order as to obtain a return for the 
great investment. Our Norman aristocracy have learnt 
to study such places since “ Coningsby” was penned ; 
and well may they, for it is to them they owe it that 
their rent-rolls become greater every year. Mr. Bazley 
is identified with the struggle for free trade by which 
Manchester, seeking in the first instance her own inter- 


ests, did, in the end, most materially advance the inter- | 











ests of the community at large. He was one of the earli- 
est members of the Manchester Anti-Corn Law Associa- 
tion, and of the council of the League ; and in 1837 he, 
with Richard Cobden and John Bright, opened the Free 
Trade campaign in what was then protectionist Liver- 
pool. It was then and there he made his first public 
speech ; for to him, as well as to others, the Anti-Corn 
Law agitation revealed powers for which he had not 
given himself credit. The real truth is, that people, if 
they have faith in themselves, and just use opportunity 
when it comes to them, as it does to every one at some 
time or other, are pretty sure to make a decent figure, 
Failures are made by men who go out of their way, and 
endeavour to place themselves before the public at un- 
seasonable times and places. These Anti-Corn Law 
men merely told us what they knew, and complained 
of grievances which they felt to be such. The time had 
come for them to say what they did, and hence their 
wonderful success. But Mr. Bazley, having made him- 
self a public man, retained his position. In 1845 he 
was elected President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. In this capacity, he received from the late 
Sir Robert Peel a letter, full of satisfaction at the cessa- 
tion of agitation in the manufacturing districts in con- 
sequence of the triumph of Free Trade ; and his wish— 
a wish that has been amply fulfilled—that in conse- 
quence all classes of industry would work together 
more harmoniously than in times past. When the 
Great Exhibition was talked of and became a fact, Mr. 
Bazley was one of the most active of the Royal Com- 
missioners, and thus paved the way for that higher 
dignity he has at length achieved, in representing in 
Parliament the city with the interests of which he has 
been all his life identified. Such men have a fair claim 
on their fellow-townsmen. It is not always that the 
resident candidate is the best. Very often the cry is 
raised as an excuse for returning a mere nonentity, 
with more cash in his purse than brains in his head, 
and on whose behalf nothing else can be urged. But 
when the resident candidate is not merely respected by 
his fellow-citizens, not merely identified with their in- 
terests and prejudices, not merely their mouth-piece, 
but a man of mark and note, there can be no doubt of 
his fitness to represent his fellow-citizens. We all 
know that Manchester is very manufacturing, very near 
where its own interests are concerned, very impatient 
of taxation, and very suspicious of red tape and routine. 
Manchester is, of course, peaceable by instinct and in- 
terest ; still, however, it could not go so far in the 
question as Messrs. Bright, Gibson, and Cobden. It 
was on this account that Mr. Bright was driven from 
the representation of Manchester. The peace princi- 
ple, carried to an excess, was the head and front of his 
offending. Sir Thomas Potter triumphed, and Mr. 
Bright was rejected. When Sir Thomas died, Mr. 
Bright had obtained a fitting constituency elsewhere, 
and Mr. Bazley was elected.. As a politician, Mr. Baz- 
ley is of the Manchester school, but in a moderate form. 
He is for peace, and progress, end free trade, for cheap 
newspapers, and light taxes. Personally, Mr. Bazley 
is a pleasant-looking man, grey-haired, and of the mid- 
dle height. He is remarkably active for his years; 
and, as you see him rushing along the lobby in a cut 
away coat, and plainly dressed, you would take him te 
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be younger than he really is. He strikes you as a 
man of much good temper and benevolence ; charitable 
in words, and thoughts, and deeds. Indeed, he must 
be that, or he would not retain his position—a position 
requiring no ordinary tact and activity. Manchester is 
divided not so much into Tories and Whigs, as into the 
friends of the late Anti-Corn Law League and their 
enemies. Mr. Bright represented the former class ; 
Sir Thomas Potter the latter. Mr. Bazley represents 
them both. He has to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. Those who were weary of the dictation of 
the League, and those who formed it, and in its name 
rather domineered over other people, are his supporters. 
He has, to a certain extent, solved the problem hitherto 


supposed impossible, and may be said to serve two 
masters. 








REST. 


BY SYBIL PARK, 





Now the hands are folded up, 
That gathered golden sheaves, 

When the morning sunlight shone 
On the dewy leaves. 

In the pleasant harvest time, 
When the fields were brown, 

And the earth was bright and warm, 
Then we laid thee down. 

Noble brother, life is won, 

All thy summer’s toil is‘done. 


We are waiting for thee yet— 
Waiting all in vain ; 

And our tears are dropping fast, 
Like the summer rain. 

Often, when the twilight comes, 
When our hearts are still, 

Do we hear thy well-known step 
Echo on the sill, 

And we fondly call thy name, 

Deeming thou art come again. 


Rest thee, sleeper, calmly rest, 
Where the green boughs wave, 

And the holy stars will keep 
Vigils o’er thy grave. 

Never more shall thought of care 
Dim that quiet brow— 





Never more shall grief or sin 
Break thy slumber now. 
Sleep, our brother, softly sleep, | 
Where the pearly night-dews weep. | 


ra 





| 
riz man whom prosperity makes grateful must have a | 


x eee | 
“ngular power of self-concealment; mortal eye has | 
hever seen him. 


_——— ° i 
Write against the abuses of the age, and you must de- 
pend on the generosity of a few for your board, and the 
malice of the many for your fame. 


“ i = 
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| away. 
_ begin to fall more faintly through the deepening mists, 


FLOWERS OF HEAVEN. 





I am sure there are flowers in Heaven. I cannot 
believe that as the limpid, River of Life tosses the hill- 
sides, or sweeps with hushed step through the emerald 
valleys of the better land, it meets no flowers in all its 
course. I am sure that were you to descend to the 
basis of that city’s jewel ramparts you would notice 
many a tiny blossom growing there in security and 
peace ; or that were you to pass beyond her golden 
streets you would encounter many shady nooks, the 
homes of many floral beauties. I am quite sure there 
are flowers in Heaven. Streams are there which roll 
in cool current, crystal clear, as only Waters of Life can 
be ; trees are there which every month droop heavily 
beneath the luscious burden of living fruit ; music is 
there whose ravishing swells and sinkings surpass far 
the most exquisite offspring of mortal melody. All 
that is beautiful seems to-be there, and I am confident 
that flowers must be there too. 

But it is of other Flowers of Heaven that I wish just 
now to speak. Flowers which grow outside that 
sacred country, garnishing its approaches and orna- 
menting the adjacent region. They are the stars, and 
I call the stars “ Flowers of Heaven.” Let me tell you 
why. 

This world is full of changes. Spring is scarce 
seated on her throne before the bright banners of the 
summer are seen fluttering in the distance, and just as 
summer overcomes the meek resistance of earth's virgin 
queen, the scorching gaze of autumn bids him in his turn 
to prepare to yield the sceptre to another. The mo- 
ment that autumn becomes victorious and the din of 
battle is quenched, the tempest trumpeters of winter 
are heard sounding their hideous clarions far away, 
and that stern king commences his iron rule. Little 
rest for the world! Were we to adopt a different line 
of observation we should remark how, in strange pa- 
rallel, the boisterous laugh of boyhood drowns the 
child’s diminutive utterance of glee ; how the vigorous 
strength of maturity is merged in the weakness and 
helplessness of age. Everywhere we notice change, 
decay, death. 

If I estimate celestial beauty aright, it is a thing 
which never fades, never loses lustre. Therefore I call 


| the stars heavenly flowers, for, oh ! they shine for ever. 


At a certain time, indeed, we do not see them. When 
the radiant robe of day is dropped from the sky and 
falls softly and gracefully, like a delicate fabric, around 


| the figure of earth, the stars disappear a little while, 
_and seem to shroud their crystal rays in a veil of more 


dazzling but less delicate light,—nevertheless they are 
shining brightly though shining unseen. Remember 
how, in the dawn twilight, when the royal sun is mar- 


| shalling his hosts up the sky, one pale brave star—the 


standard-bearer of the night—stands calmly to his post 
long after all the armies of darkness have crept timidly 
Remember how when the shadows of evening 


one sweet angel star rides in simple majesty from the 
west, eloquent concerning the beauty of those astral 


comforters who are drawing nigh to sympathise with 
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earth during the season of gloom. Remember how— 
to choose another metaphor—when unseen hands have 
burnished the mighty regalia of the sable queen, that 
vast diadem of wheeling constellations, restless planets 
and ever-twinkling stars, shine through the darkness 
with a beauty that transcends the great glory of the 
day. Remember how storms sweep with wild haste, 
how vivid lightnings leap like tigers from their cloudy 
lairs, how thunders utter their terrific laughter, how 
rains pour their chilling torrents all beneath the solid 
arch of the firmament without altering the immortal 
stars. The sun has a cold, selfish smile in winter. 
When the world most needs his encouragement he for- 
gets his spring-time ardour, his summer tenderness, his 
autumn love, and leaves the deserted earth to weep in 
loneliness. The gentle ruler of the night is fickle also. 
Sometimes she averts her beaming countenance as if, 
weary of earth, she were gazing upon some more at- 
tractive object: only those stars are evermore faithful 
and true. 

One, whose starry eyes perhaps may rest upon this 
page, was once more beautiful, more dear to me than 
all the glittering crowds above. She is unutterably 
dear to me still, and shall be so until this poor, worn, 
wearied heart grows weary even of beating to her, and 
ceases to beat for ever. While even I loved her, and 
while I fancied she loved me, the everlasting stars con- 
tinued the same. I have gazed upon them by night, 
and thought of those brighter, sweeter orbs whose 
beams were sweetest and bright@st fo me. I have told 
the heavenly stars, that stars shone upon earth which 
transcended their most peerless lustre. Star-eyed lily! 
there was no beauty of earth or sky that was not worn 
—that is not worn—by thee ; and when I uttered these 
raptures I only uttered the truth in its simplicity, be- 
cause thy loveliness in its simplest simplicity could not 
be surpassed. But oh! when the sad truth darkened 
on me, when I felt that all the love thou didst never 
see, all the earnest toiling thou hadst never known, 
had been vain ; when I crept out beneath the stars, 
knowing I had never been loved, if anything cheered 
my lonely anguish it was this, that those faithful beams 
were still unaltered, and that their light caused my 
very tears to sparkle, and cast lustre on my sorrow as 
before they cast lustre on my joy. I know that when 
I am counted with the cold,—as, thank Heaven, I soon 
shall be !—she, whose image I treasured even to the 
gate of the grave, shall be as gay as though her poor 
silly lover had never lived or loved or mourned or 
died; I know that careless crowds all the long, busy 
day shall hurry by the spot where I repose, each 
chasing the alluring joys which are vanities of vanities, 
all vanity ; but I know too that when the quiet holy 
hush of darkness sinks upon the lands, the everlasting 
stars shall come out through the sky as they have 
always done, and gazing down with tearful eyes upon 
my silent bed, garland it gracefully with their silver 
rays ! 

Flowers of Heaven! I pause a little while that I 
may think of that ethereal garden as it appeared before 
the Almighty sower went forth to sow his sidereal 
blossoms. How desolate! How silent! How utterly 





desolate! How utterly silent! “No music of the 
spheres” to sound among the untraced voids. No mul- | 





titude of brightly turning worlds, whose streaming 

rays should decorate the infinite darkness. Utter 

loneliness brooding upon all and in all. 
Flowers of Heaven! I can fancy, too, concerning 


the time when your radiant blooms first studded the | 


firmament. I can fancy with what admiring surprise, 
as the evening of his first day closed peacefully in, 
Adam regarded the shining strangers who came out of 
the sky to survey himself and his paradise. I can 
fancy how, when the rich stillness of the oriental night 
descended like some airy opiate and lulled the various 
phases of life to sleep, he and his beautiful Eve stole 
forth to wander through the fragrant. roamings of the 
shaded paths, above which the luxuriant trees formed a 
natural arch by bending forward to embrace each 
other. I can imagine him, as he points out those 
bright mysteries that shine so fair above, saying that 
their lustrous purity resembles the chaste beauty of 
the affection and felicity which Eden’s leafy walls 
enclose. I can fancy how, after the lonely pair crept 
shivering out, reeling beneath the burden of their sin, 
when they squatted down, surrounded by sin and dark- 
ness and thorns and thistles, to wear out the cheerless 
night, a sudden gleam of hope glittered in their eyes as 
they looked up to the stars. Below all was changed. 
There were no fair waters—no sunlit landscapes, only 
bleak desolation. But above, as pure arid stainless and 
peaceful as ever, the gardens of the skies reposed. 
Each of these silvery blossoms seemed to prophesy, in 
the stately language of Heavenly flowers, concerning a 
better Eden, whose foundations were everlasting. Per- 
haps too they vaguely foretold that one day they 
should send an ambassador from their brilliant court, 
whose office it should be to guide those who loved the 
stars t6 Him who made them. Perhaps they turned 
their mystic voices to songs which were full of hope 
and love. They may have told those weary weepers 
that, being closer to the home of peace than their ter- 
restrial sister, it was given to them to gain occasional 
glimpses of the everlasting land. They may have 
whispered softly and soothingly of that very far-off 
place. How the angels cleave the air with scintillating 
pinions and plume their way from star to star, bearing 
messages of love from the Monarch of the universe. 
How they had now and then peered into the courts of 
Heaven, and seen a vast multitude of empty thrones, 
whose burnished glory filled the place with rays of 
reflected beauty. How also they had seen piles of yet 
unused diadems which blazed with jewels that sparkled 
brighter even than star-beams. How these were not 
for the angels, who had borne their bright tiaras now 4 
thousand thousand years. Turning then down to Earth 
again, these celestial seers may have further cheered 
that hour of sorrow by preaching of One who was to 
be the author of love, the helper of the helpless ! 
Flowers of Heaven! Ah, when the flowers of earth 
wither and die, as wither and die they do, how sweet it 
is to mark the fadelessness of these! ‘Where they are 
is no winter nor any decay, for their loveliness is un- 
changing. I stand at my open casement, and, swept 
by the fury of the tempest, the black billows of the 
night come beating in upon me. The houses creak, 


| trees stagger, as if endeavouring to regain their foot- 


ing, and the smaller things fall down in mute terrified 
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adoration before the awful altar of the storm. Hun- 
dreds of pale crews are ,being this moment driven 
through tempestuous waters, where, in fierce tourna- 
ment, contending waves buffet each other. Below, all 
is tumult ; above, the utterness of calm! Seldom on 
such occasions do the’ stars appear, but, to-night, by 
some strange anomaly, they retain their peerless su- 
premacy, and, opposed to all the clamour below, they 
are burning steadily—the fury of the wind wins not a 
flicker from their eternal flames. The face of earth is 
changing. Greedy oceans toil and pant as with labour, 
they crawl farther and farther up sandy beaches, adding 
to their wide domains. Forests are being hewn away. 
Deserts are being peopled. Cities are being deserted. 
A countless host of ruins, that were once full of busy 
beautiful life, lie under the gaze of these same stars, 
piteously degenerate. These same stars look down on 
where the muffled ruins of stately Nineveh scarce 
roughen the face of the tawny desert. They behold 
widowed Tyre as she sits upon her lonely rock with 
the wailing sea, that once divided in jewelled foam 
before the brazen prows of her merchant-vessels, aug- 
menting her wretchedness by its ceaseless sullen call 
of woe. They shed their holy rays upon those magni- 
ficent columns and temples of Baalbec, which stand 
clothed with majestic sorrow and loneliness, never re- 
vealing one of the many many mysteries they embody. 
They see the present pomp of earth too, the castles, 





the monuments, the minarets, the towers, the cities, | 
nothing escapes the stars, and their eyes are lustrous | 
with pity for all. | 

“Earth! Earth !”—I hear them ever to sing—*“ we | 
rolled our triumphal anthems along the azure vault, 
when we beheld thee in thy native beauty, one of the 
spotless sisterhood of the sky. We wept when we saw 
thee straying from the paths of virtue, and blotting the 
fairness of thy fame. Since then we have seen all thy 
sin and forgotten more of thy sorrow. We have be- 
held thy pleasant vales, thy waving harvest-fields, gory | 
and bloody from unholy strife. We have seen thy 
rivers redden with horror as they flowed through the 
crimsoned battle-plain. We have heard the tortured 
groans of the wounded as they writhed wretchedly, 
unnoticed by all save us. We have seen how sin per- 
verted thy very nature, and made thee devour thine 
own children ; ingulfing them in the sea, or tossing | 
them down the yawning rifts of the earthquake. We 
have continued to hope and love through all. We 
know thy resurrection draweth nigh. We know thy | 
soiled petals—washed by that gentle dew, the tears of 
the stars, and, better still, washed by another holier | 
thing—shall once more be beautiful ; that the battered | 
blossom shall be lift up, and the bruised stem regain | 
its strength. Soon, the peer of the proudest of our | 
kindred, thou shalt shine in the spacious garden of the | 
Lord, a Flower of Heaven, indeed !” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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R. Hayes Ropryson. 








SOME despotic governments have quite as much reason | 


to be afraid of dead authors as of living ones. 


WHeEx a boy gets to think himself above parental au- | 
thority, his parents should try to shake him in his belief, | 





A WILD BOAR HUNT. 


BY EMERSON BENNETT. 





WHILE travelling, a number of years ago, through the 
State of Massachusetts, I stopped one cold, stormy night 
at a small country inn. The bar-room was pretty well 
filled with a class of sovereigns called loungers, who 
formed a semi-circle in front of a roaring fire, and seemed 
intent upon extracting the greatest possible amount of 
comfort from their agreeable and fortunate situation. 
They made room for me, however, with that peculiar 
deference with which strangers are generally greeted in 
respectable society, and though they did eye me fur- 
tively from head to foot, and from foot to head, and 
mentally “ guess” and “ calculate” who and what I might 
be, they behaved with great civility, and put no rude 
questions, 

A few minutes later, and while the landlord was 
gone to order my supper, another traveller entered, with 
whip and saddle-bags, and asked to have his horse at- 
tended to immediately. He was aman about thirty- 
five years of age, well-dressed, and had the air and 
manner of one who had been much about the world, 
and when, a few minutes later still, divested of his outer 
garments, he enlarged the crescent before the fire, and 
it was discovered that he only possessed an arm and a 
half, one having been amputated near the elbow, he at 
once became an object of such wonder and curiosity that 
I was thrown completely in the shade, and felt that I 


'might now withdraw without even being noticed or 


missed. 
For some time, however, no one ventured to be in- 


| quisitive ; but I could tell by looks, gestures, and occa- 


sional whisperings, that curiosity was fast getting the 


| better of diffidence, and at length one of the wondering 


group, sitting nearest the stranger, quietly lifted up his 
dangling sleeve, and said, 

“If you'll excuse me, mister, what might it have 
been ?” 

“ Cloth,” returned the stranger, gravely and politely. 

The man looked a little foolish, and his companions 
stared. 

“T guess you mistake,” said the speaker, tapping his 
arm ; “I meant how this here was done—what did it, 
that is?” 

“A tailor did it, but lam not acquainted with the 
art,” politely returned the stranger, without any change 
of countenance, though I fancied there was the very 
slightest twinkle of his gray eye, as for an instant he 
fixed it upon me. 

“ You don’t understand me yet,” persisted the ques- 
tioner. “What I want to get at is, if I ain’t too bold, 


| to know how you came to lose your arm ?” 


“Oh, yes, I see—lI beg your pardon,” blandly smiled 
the stranger. “It was amputated.” 

“ What for, if I may ask ?” 

“To save the remainder of the arni—the part that 


| you see is left.” 


“ Yes, yes, I understand all that,” pursued the inter- 
rogator, in a tone of slight vexation ; “but what I want 
to get at is, if 1 may make so free, to know what acci- 
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dent happened to your arm to make it necessary for the 
doctor to cut it off?” 

“TI beg your pardon again!” rejoined the stranger, 
politely ; “now I do think I comprehend you, and I 
hasten to inform you that it was crushed in the jaws of 
a wild boar, in one of the provinces of Algeria, in the 
northern part of Africa, on the twenty-third day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
. Well, suppose we leave the year blank.” 

Of course this announcement set the whole party 
agape with greatly increased wonder and curiosity, and 
I confess the stranger rose much in importance in my 
eyes, and I really felt as eager as the “ best Yankee of 
them all” to hear him relate the story of his perilous 
adventure in a fereign land. A half-dozen voices—the 
landlord's among them—eagerly but politely asked for 
the narration, and the stranger as politely informed 
them that, after supper, he should be happy to contri- 
bute anything in his power for their amusement and 
entertainment. 

After supper, sure enough, he redeemed his pro- 
mise, and I now give his story in as nearly his own 
language as I can remember it after a lapse of so many 
years, 

“ Hunting the wild boar in Algeria,” he began, “ was 
a favourite sport of several of the officers of the French 
Army of Occupation at the time of my visit to that 
country, and having been often invited to take a part in 
the exciting chase, I one day unfortunately consented to 
try my skill on a field of operations for which I was as 
little fitted as I would be for following an Indian trail 
in the backwoods of the Great West. 

“ Our party consisted of six Frenchmen, myself, and 
ten natives, making seventeen in all; and being well 
mounted and equipped, we set out about midnight for 
the field of sport, distant some leagues, and which we 
were to reach before daylight, in order to cut off the re- 
treat of the animals it was our intention to slaughter. 

“That you may get a clear idea of our mode of hunt- 
ing I will state, that from the base of many wild and 
romantic hills in Algeria, there are broad, open plains 
stretching away, on almost a dead level, for several 
miles, some of these containing small swamps and 
little ponds of water, with reedy islands in the centre. 
The wild hogs, of which there were immense numbers 
in the country at that time, have. their retreats or lairs 
in the dense forests, where, owing to the rocks, brush, 
fallen trees, and uneven hilly ground, they cannot be 
pursued on horseback without great danger to the 
riders ; but in order to get at the green grass and water 
of these plains, especially in the spring of the year, they 
leave the woods in the night, and venture far out upon 
the level open ground, returning to their covers at the 
first streak of day, and to intercept and turn them back 
upon the plain, and then follow on horseback, with dogs, 
and shoot them down, or spear them, becomes one of 
the most exciting sports of the hunter's life. 








“About an hour before daylight we reached the | 
borders of one of these plains, and were there joined by | 
another party of natives, who had been invited to meet | 
us, and stretching out our line, with as wide a space | 
between each as was thought judicious, we waited in | 
anxious silence the appearance of the game. As it was | 


my first attempt at hunting the wild boar, I must ow 
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I felt a good deal of nervous excitement ; and heat 
even dreamed of the fearful result, I should then have 


‘withdrawn from the chase, at the risk of being laughed 


at for my timid prudence. 

“T had not been at my post more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when, with the first faint gray of morn- 
ing, I beheld several small, dark, moving spots far out 
upon the plain, and almost at the same instant a wild 
shout ran along the line, the dogs were unleashed and 
went off with yelps, and the horsemen generally followed 
in exciting confusion, myself among the most eager of 
the number. 

“Tt scarcely took us a minute to meet the foremost of 
the returning boars, and then, amid the wildest yelps 
and yells, we commenced firing into them in the great. 
est confusion—each man shooting where, when, and in 
what manner he pleased—so that for a time the risk 
became almost as great for the hunters as the hunted. 
Carried away by tlie excitement attending this cele- 
brated sport I never thought of danger to myself—at 
least from my companions—till a ball passed so close to 
my head that I instinctively dodged it, and I heard a 
cry the next moment that one of the natives was wound- 
ed ; this cooled down my ardour a little, and caused 
me ‘to withdraw far enough to see how the battle was 
going. 

“ And like a field of battle the plain indeed seemed, 
as seen in the dim light of morning, with a fiercely- 
excited party of men rushing to and fro, without any 
regularity, and constantly shouting, yelling, and firing 
in every direction, to the right and left, before and be- 
hind, and leaving here and there a dead or dying object 
in their tracks, which a little fancy could easily convert 
into a human enemy. Nor were the wild hogs all dying 
tamely and like cowards. At the first fierce onset they 
were terribly alarmed of course, and sought to escape 
by turning back upon the plain ; but finding themselves 
still assailed by men, horses, and dogs, they, in many 
instances, turned at bay, and then woe to whatever ani- 
mal came within reach of their huge jaws and monstrous 
tusks! Already, in a fight that had lasted only a few 
minutes, three men had narrowly escaped death, two 
horses had been withdrawn badly wounded, and no less 
than seven valuable dogs lay ripped open and stretched 
out in bloody state. 

“TI have no idea how many hogs there were upon 
that plain within reach of my vision on that eventful 
morning ; butas the light brightened and rolled in from 
the east, sweeping away the dim shadows, I could see 
them thickly in every direction, some stopping to snuff 
the tainted air, and consider what to do—some making 
rapidly for the woods in the very face of their enemies 
—some running to the nearest swamp or island, and 
others turning back and scampering over the level in 
every direction, apparently with no purpose in view 
except to escape assault and death. And all the time, 
here, there, and yonder, flew men, horses, and dogs, to 


| engage in the general slaughter, and shouts, yells, yelps, 
_ laughter, and almost constant reports of fire-arms, swelled 
| out clearly upon the still air, and rendered it one of the 


most exciting scenes I have ever witnessed. 
“Of course it was not in human nature for one to 
remain idle any length of time under such circumstances, 


n | and having reloaded my two-barrelled rifie, which I had | 
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already fired twice, I hardly knew with what effect, I 
resolved to again become a participant in the chase; 
but as there were animals sufficient to let every one 
take his choice without coming near enough to his care- 
less neighbour to endanger his life, I determined on a 
bold stroke afar out on the plain, where, if I should be 
successful, I could at least boast the slaughtered game 
as my Own. . 

“Calling to a couple of dogs that chanced to be 
passing me, I put spurs to my horse, and shot away like 
the wind, nor did I again draw rein till I found myself 
bearing hard down upon a huge old boar, with enormous 
tusks, that was deliberately making his way towards a 
small reedy island, some quarter of a mile distant. From 
the moment I laid my eyes on him I was determined 
the old fellow should be my property, and with him I 
would retire from the field, satisfied of having done 
enough for a novice, and speaking to the dogs, which 
still kept me company, I set them on, and prepared 
myself to take advantage of a favourable moment to 
send a ball through his heart or brain. 

“He proved to be a very independent old fellow, 
this choice of mine ; and when the two dogs rushed up 
to him, barking and biting, he took no notice of them 
whatever, but continued to trot steadily forward toward 
the cover, looking neither to the right nor left. 

“Well, my fine fellow, muttered I, ‘if you don’t 
think it proper to pay any attention to my living mes- 
sengers, suppose I try you with a leaden one,’ and run- 
ning my horse past him}; and then halting till I could 
get a fair broadside shot, I gave him the contents of 
both barrels. | 

“ At first he did not seem disposed to mind even 
this, but kept on, with a peculiar grunt, until I should 
have been doubtful of my aim had I not seen the blood 
trickling down his side. I could do nothing more till 
I could reload my piece, and meantime I feared he would 


reach the cover and escape; but suddenly, to my sur-. 


prise, he quickly wheeled upon the annoying dogs, 
caught one somewhere about the belly, and ripped him 
open, and [aid him quivering upon the earth at his feet 
in less time than it takes me to tell you of the fact. 
With a yelp and a howl the other sagacious dog put his 
tail between his legs, and made the swiftest tracks pos- 
sible over the plain, leaving the wounded boar and my- 
self to fight it out. I own I felt a little timid just then, 
and had the ugly brute—who now quietly turned and 
faced me with a sullen, lowering look—only made a 
sudden dash at me, I think it quite probable I should, 
to some extent, have imitated the example of the dog, 
and left him a clear field. 

‘ But I believed, from his appearance, he was badly 
wounded by my first fire, and would now become an 
easy prey ; and, elated with the thought of victory, I 
hastily rammed home the two balls and put on the two 
caps, keeping my eye anxiously fixed upon him the 
whole time. Just as I had finished loading, my atten- 


tion was attracted to two horsemen, who were rapidly | to us, and seem to beckon with invisible hands to us to 


bearing down toward me, and fearing they would come 
up in time to rob me of the honour of securing my prize 
al . a aa + * * 4 

alone, I acted with injudicious haste, and, boldly riding 


up within a few fee 1e wounded and dangerous | ; ; : : 
un a tow fect of the wo 5 | whose radiant light their own is borrowed. 


animal, I drew up, took a quick aim, and fired both 
balls at his head. 





“Ere the smoke had time to clear away and permit © 
me to witness the result, I heard a sort of fierce howling - 
grunt, my horse suddenly reared, with a wild snort and ; 
cry of pain, and, losing my balance, I fell to the ground, ~ 


+ conscious only that the maddened boar had made a ter- 


rible attack upon me, and that my life was in the most 
imminent danger. 

“ As I staggered to my feet, clutching and clubbing 
my rifle, my horse broke away and ran off, and then the 
wild, savage brute, with his bleeding head and foaming 
mouth, turned upon me. I struck with all my might, 
but the blow seemed to produce no effect, and the next 
moment I was down beneath the feet of the monster, 
and the bones of my left arm were being crushed in his 
huge jaws. | 

“T remember no more of the terrible affair, for the 
excessive pain deprived me of my senses, but I subse- 
quently learned that I owed my life to the two horse- 
men whom I had seen approaching, and who, reaching 
me at the critical juncture of which I have spoken, shot 
the animal dead over my body. 

“T only need to add, gentlemen,” concluded the nar- 
rator, glancing around upon his excited listeners, * that 
my arm was amputated in a French hospital, where I 
remained an invalid for several months, vowing never 
again to try my inferior skill upon a dangerous wild 
boar.” 








STARS, 





Wuat beauteous things are stars! those small, twink- 
ling, golden things! “ Heaven's golden tears,” as the 
poet hath named them ; coming forth when night spreads 
her sombre garment o’er the earth, to give their light to 
our world. Fain would they lighten the dark minds 
of the wicked, and lead them to the bright and glorious 
Sun of Righteousness ; but man looks at them, thinking 
nothing of that world above—unheeding the gentle les- 
son they would teach. And how lovely does the earth 
look when viewed beneath the silvered light of the 
moon ! what thoughts does this quiet hour call forth— 
thoughts of the past, the present, and the future—the 
great future which will come to us in that world above. 
The quietness and calmness, but regal beauty of the 
moonlight, is sent as a foretaste of that glorious land to 
which we areall hasting! The loveliest spots of earth 
which seem very Elysiums, are only given us that we 
may long more ardently for Heaven. Everything in 
earth reminds us of the Great Creator. The flowers 


| speak to us of Him—of His great power; the birds’ 


songs whisper of His omnipotence ; the waving of the 
trees, the murmuring of the rivulet, the rolling of the 
sea, all tell us of His marvellous works; and, above all 
these, the moon and stars speak in voiceless admonition 


come to the foot of our Father's throne. In.their glo- 


rious beauty they look down as if they would tell us of 
the far more glorious beauty of that angel-land, from 
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MDLLE. PATTI. 





ANOTHER success, as brilliant and as legitimate as that 
which signalised her début, has ratified the verdict which 
the musical world of London has already passed upon 
the artistic powers of Mdlle. Adelina Patti. The me- 
mory of the oldest habitué of the Italian Opera can recall 
nothing to surpass—perhaps scarcely anything to equal 
—the enthusiasm aroused by the first appearance of this 
gifted young vocalist, who is reaping, while yet but a 
child, the honours which the most accomplished singers 
have been content to gain in maturer years. When, 
less than a fortnight since, she presented herself on the 
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stage, utterly unknown save to the few who are familiar 
with American operatic doings, and fairly took the mu- 
sical world of London by storm, there were not wanting 
a few of the would-be knowing ones who shook their 
heads dubiously, and declined to join in the universal 
enthusiasm. They hinted that the absence of preli- 
minary eulogies, by causing surprise at what they ad- 
mitted to be her “cleverness,” might have induced an 
exaggerated estimate of her abilities—they hinted at 
reminiscences of by-gone Aminas, whose supremacy was 
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| not to be rudely disturbed by a comparative infant— 
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they predicted that when the first Surore was past, the 
critics and the public would form a very different opinion 
as to her rank as a lyric artist. The cavillers were in 
an infinitesimal minority, it is true ; by this time, if they 
are not thoroughly converted, they are probably con- 
yinced that it will be wise for them to hold their peace. 
The morning after her first appearance, Mdlle. Patti 
“awoke and found herself famous.” Perhaps on no pre- 
vious occasion of a similar character was there displayed 
such unanimity and warmth of critical commendation, 
and the result would have been most perilous to any 
artist who was not gifted with high genius. The crowds 
who thronged the Royal Italian Opera when Madlle. Patti 
played Amina for the second time did not assemble to 
listen to the efforts of a stranger with regard to whom 
they had no reason to feel very sanguine anticipations, 
The warmest eulogies, bestowed by those upon whose 
judgment the public has good reason to rely, had raised 
their expectations to the highest pitch, yet her triumph 
was once again signal and decisive. And on Saturday, 
when she essayed, for the first time before an English 
audience, the part of Lucia, in Donizetti’s opera of “ Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor,” her success in the delineation of 
the character which, both histrionically and vocally, de- 
mands the highest qualifications, was in every respect 
as complete. 

Let us first speak of her acting—not only because it 
is of rare excellence, but also because this element of suc= 
cess in the interpretation of the lyric drama, is regarded 
with a great deal too much indifference by most Italians, 
and by a still greater number of English operatic singers. 
It is quite impossible to watch Mdlle. Patti through a 
single scene without discovering that she has the soul 
of a thorough dramatic artist. Never for a moment does 
she suffer herself to be abstracted from the situation. 
Her acting is not of that intermittent character with 
which we are unhappily too familiar, not only on the 
operatic, but also on the dramaticstage. Froin first to 
last she is wholly absorbed in her impersonation ; even 
those rewards of success which are so dear to the heart 
of an artist cannot induce her to step for an instant out 
of the canvas. On Saturday night, for example, when her 
exquisite vocalization of the great scena in the third act 

-made the whole house ring with the most enthusiastic 
plaudits, again and again renewed, she displayed not the 
slightest consciousness of the presence of an audience— 
she was still the mad girl, absorbed in her tender reverie. 
This, to those who know anything of the requirements 
of histrionic art, will be a sufficient indication of her 
genuinely dramatic genius. Her conception of the cha- 
racter of Lucia was admirably truthful, and its embodi- 
ment was equally meritorious. In the delineation of 
such tender and pathetic emotions as belong to the va- 
rious phases of the character of Lucia, Mdlle. Patti has 
but few rivals. The modest fondness of her innocent 

affection—her heart-broken anguish when led to believe 
that she had been deserted—the statuesque despair 
which overwhelmed her in the scene of the enforced 
marriage—the agonized passion with which she clung 
to her returned lover, striving to overcome his repulses, 
at last driven to frenzy by the consciousness that her 
happy dreams had fled beyond recall—and the intense 
tenderness and touching grief which she threw into the 
mad scene, were all alike admirable, The grandly dra- 
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matic situation at the close of the second act has proba- 
bly never been, so far at least as the heroine was 
concerned, more faultlessly embodied. Throughout the 
entire opera Mdlle. Patti’s by-play—almost unceasing 
but never obtrusive, and thoroughly natural and appro- 
priate—was especially charming. In a word, she is in 
every sense a delightful actress, and, viewed as a dra- 
matic performance alone, her Lucia was a treat such as 
it is not often permitted to us to enjoy. 

Her rendering of the music was as admirable as 
might have been anticipated by those who had listened 
to her in Amina. In the opening cavatina her mar- 
vellous power of florid execution found full scope for 
display—in fact, the morceau was much more her own 
than Donizetti's. At the same time the ornaments which 
she introduced—brilliant, daring, and original as they 
were—were in no degree redundant; an exquisite taste 
directed them all, and her most startling fiorituri were 
executed with an entire absence of effort, which made 
them more like the joyous carol of a bird than the 
achievements of a human vocalist. The perfect repose 
which Mdlle. Patti displays in the delivery of the most 
intricate passages is one of the most delightful features ' 
of her performance. There is no grimacing, no contor- 
tion; the mouth is always round and placid, the muscles 
of the neck exhibit no trace of exertion, and the startling 
cadenzas in which she ranges audaciously through her 
highest notes, touching them always with faultless in- 
tonation, flow from her lips with as much apparent ease 
as the simplest phrases. Equally commendable is the 
manner in which she delivers more tranquil passages. 
It is really refreshing now-a-days to meet with a singer 
who will condescend to favour us with firm, clear, steady 
notes, without the incessant tremolo which is really be- 
coming a vocal nuisance. Mdlle. Patti knows when to 
use this, and does so with excellent effect, but she also 
knows when to abstain from it, which is a much rarer 
qualification. In the duet with Edgardo, “ Veranno a 
te sull’ aria,” the duet with Enrico, “Soffriva nell’ pianto,” 
and the sestett at the end of the second act, she was 
equally admirable ; but perhaps her most genuine tri- 
umphs were the grand scena in the third act, and the 
final aria “Spargi di qualche pianto,” which she gave 
with matchless vocal ability, and exquisite grace and 
feeling. 

Mdille. Adelina Patti was born on April 9, 1843, at 
Madrid. Her father and mother were eminent lyrists, 
and her talents are hereditary. Signor Patti, after 
making and losing a fortune in operatic speculations, 
ultimately settled in the United States, and devoted 
himself to the education of his three daughters. Adelina, 
at the age of four, already sang some of the most difficult 
operatic airs which she heard at the theatre. She made 
her first appearance in public at a concert for charitable 
purposes, in 1851, in New York. A short time after she 
made a concert-tour with her brother-in-law in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, Canada, and the West 
India Islands. After her return to New York, she re- 
sumed the study of music with earnestness for many 
years. In 1859 she made her first appearance on the 
stage in New York, in the part of Lucia in “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” The excitement she created was intense, 
and followed her wherever she went. When the Prince 
of Wales visited Canada, Adelina was paid £500 by the 
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authorities at Montreal to go there and assist in a con- 
cert in his honour. On the occasion of a grand gala 
night at the Opera, Philadelphia, in honour of the Prince 
of Wales, Mdlle. Patti appeared in the part of “Martha.” 
As much as £12 were paid that night for a single seat. 
Malle. Patti arrived in London May Ist, and made her 
début on the 14th. Mr. Gye deserves the thanks of the 
community for attracting to our shores so bright a star. 

















« AN OLD BIBLE. 





Sortiy the Winter twilight fills the room, 
The fireside shines out redly from the gloom ; 
And on my footstool in the chimney-nook 

I let the dim light slant upon my book. 


A quaint old calf-bound volume it appears, 
Yellow with mildew, grey with dusty years ; 

And round the margins there are lines and bands, 
Worn by the pressure of the readers’ hands, 


A violet lies upon this tattered page— 

One cannot tell for what a weary age ; 

It may have lain there since the zealous youth 
First pressed its fragrance on the Word of Truth ! 


The withered petals ertmble ‘neath my touch ; 
Well, leave them then; I mind me now how such 
Were coiled amid that lock so thin and grey, 
Which I found in the cupboard yesterday. 


Look at this yellow-looking pencil line 
Against this text, which tells of love divine ; 
Perhaps a father traced it that the eye 

Of some poor wanderer might its peace descry. 


See—lI shall move this marker from its place— 
There is a history in its tarnished grace, 
Telling of woman’s hands, which long ago 
Worked it for some one—who I do not know. 


Chance it was valued for its donor's sake, 

We know not what sweet thoughts it might awake, 
What memories of girlhood’s tenderest ways— 
What visions of a woman's careworn face ! 


Smooth down the ribbon string, and turn the leaf, 
That page was read by one in bitter grief— 

For on the Psalm which tells of sinners’ fears 
And penitence—there are large drops like tears. 


This strip of paper has a written prayer, 
But one can only read it here and there, 
The faded ink is hid by stains and mould, 
The paper breaks away at every fold. 


I cannot trace the sense, although my sight 
Labours to catch it in the quivering light ; 
Ah, well—I need not striveso much to look— 
God has its copy in His Judgment Book! 


Derry Ricumonp. 













PATIENT AND PATIENTS. 


“ Right life, for me, is life that wends 
By lowly ways to lofty ends.” 
Coventry Patmore, 





“Mamma, may I take some of these beautiful grapes to 
Mrs. Langford this afternoon? I don’t want to go into 
Chester with papa and Katie.” | 

“Well, my dear Amy,” said Mrs. Severne, who had 
strong reasons for destroying all romance connected 
with Mrs. Langford, “I will send her a shoulder of mut- 
ton, if you like—much more useful to her than grapes, 
and this fine day the drive will be far better for you.” 

“Oh, mamma, we could not send Mrs. Langford a 
shoulder of mutton! and some of these grapes she would 
like. I have not been to see her for some time, and to- 
day is lovely. I should enjoy the walk across the fields 
more than anything, and Katie will do all my shopping 
forme. I only want some narrow black velvet ribbon, 
you know, Kate, and some tarlatane like yours, and 
some drawing paper, and a new basket, and flower scis- 
sors ; so, thank you, mamma, I will set off at once, and 
tell Mrs. Langford you hope she will like the grapes.” 

Amy transferred the black Hambro’ and white Mus- 
cat bunches from the luncheon-table to her basket, then 
getting some fresh vine leaves, and a few stray hot- 
house flowers, started with Bevis for the pretty farm- 
house where Mrs. Langford had lived since her husband's 
death caused her to leave the rectory. 

It was a fresh, bright, frosty day in November, and 
Amy delighted in her expedition as much as Bevis, who 
kept gambolling before his young mistress, desiring 
nothing so much as to be allowed.to carry the basket— 
far too precious at present to be entrusted to him. 

“You shall have it when I come back,” she said, 


to be content. 

Amy knocked lightly at Mrs. Langford’s door, open- 
ing it almost at the same moment. No Mrs. Langford, 
but somebody else turned round from his writing, and, 
starting up, made but two steps across the room to her. 

“Oh, Amy, this is unexpected !” 

The colour rushed up into her bright young face, 
and she said, almost as eagerly, 

“T did not know you were here, Grahame.” 

“ My mother was not well, so I came last night, and 
I go back to-night. I never thought I should see you 
to-day.” 

All her mother had said about her unguarded man- 
ner was in her mind; she had never felt so shy with 
him before. Her colour went and came as she remem- 
bered all her mother’s warnings, and it was a relief 
when he took a book from the table, and asked if she 
had seen it. 

“ The Idylls of the King! oh no; Mudie’s box came 
yesterday, and he has not sent it. I have been longing 
to read it.” 

“They are perfect,” Grahame Langford said, “quite 





perfect. I read them every evening when I am too 
| tired to do anything but enjoy myself. This copy I 
| have marked so much, or else—I should like—may I 
| give it you, Amy ?” 
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giving him a stick instead, with which Bevis was fain: 
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Amy was afraid to answer, and at that moment Mrs. 
Langford entered, pale and thin, in her well-worn black 
dress, and her beautiful hair put back quitessmooth un- 
der a plain white cap. 

“My Amy,” she said, kissing her, “ how good of you 
to come to see me! Ihave not been well lately, so 
dear Grahame took one day to run down. I shall 
be better soon.” 

Amy assisted to make her comfortable on the couch, 
and then, bringing her basket, knelt beside her as she 
opened it. She was glad to have her face turned from 
Grahathe ; those tiresome blushes would come, as soon 
as one had retreated he moved or spoke, and then up 
came another—prick, prick, prick, very pretty to look 
at, but particularly uncomfortable to the owner. 

“ My dear,” Mrs. Langford said, “ how fast you have 
walked ; let me take off your hat ;” and fondly she un- 
tied the Roman scarf from her neck, and put the hat on 
the other side of the couch, showing Amy’s bright hair 
gathered into a dark blue net. 

“Oh, look, Grahame!” said his mother, “ how beau- 
tiful the flowers and ferns are mixed with the grapes!” 
and Grahame came to look—not at the basket, but at 
the young face above it. His mother saw his look, and 
sighed; she feared it could never be. Grahame brought 
the old China plate, and held it whilst Amy arranged 
the leaves, and then the beautiful fruit, and then the 
flowers were put into water, and then Amy felt she 

ought to go. But what should she do about Tennyson? 
She could not make up her mind to take the book from 
the table, and she could by no means make up her mind 
to leave it there ; she put on her hat, and then found she 
need not have thought about it, for Grahame took it up, 
and went with her a little way—only a little way—just 
far enough for him to say, as the dog jumped up, recog- 
| hising his old master, 

“You have Bevis with you still, Miss Severne.” 

| She turned quickly to him; she hated him to call 
_ her that (it was such a pleasure to see her dislike it, he 
_ did it occasionally). 

“ And the canary, Amy, is it alive still?” 

| “ Yes, quite well, and quite tame ; and now I must 








| go. Good-bye, Grahame.” 
| She gave him her hand, he took a long time to shake 
| it; it was hardly shaking, such as is commonly under- 
|| stood by that term, and with her Idylls, Amy started 
| on her homeward walk. 

Grahame Langford watched her till far out of sight, 
and then, happier than he had been for the last year, 
which means since the last time he had seen her, he re- 
turned to his mother. If he could have seen her go up 
to her room, open the cage and call Dicky, and seen 
Dicky rub his little head against her cheek, and his im- 
pudent little beak against her lips, and could have heard 
her say, “My Dicky alive still! I would not lose him 
for the whole world!” he would have been happier still. 

“TI am so sorry you have been so long, my dear 
Amy,” Mrs. Severne exclaimed, as she entered the draw- 
ing-room, “and Kate in Chester ; it really was very pro- 
voking. Sir William called, and seemed quite disap- 
pointed only to find me at home. 
half-an-hour, and I was in great hopes you might have 
returned before he left. Do you know, my dear, I am 
almost certain he admires dear Kate.” 


ee 


“Well, my dear mother, if you really think so, I 
hope you will say ‘ Not at home’ to him for evermore.” 

“How can you speak so foolishly, Amy! Imagine 
her position, with evety luxury at her command— 
Thorpe Hall and £5000 a-year!” 

“ And that horrid old man, with his brown wig and 
his pomposity! Do you remember when we stayed 
there how he said,‘ Desire the groom of the chambers 
to show Mrs. Severne her apartment.’ Oh! my poor 
Katie!” 

“My dear Amy, how you forget yourself. You 
do n't know how I have tried to obtain what is called a 
position in the county, and how impossible it is for us 
to do so. Sir William Aas that position, she would have 
her own way completely with her youth and beauty. 
There is, certainly, rather too much difference in their 
ages, but you cannot get everything.” 

“ About sixty, I suppose, he is, and she eighteen, and 
he takes snuff! Oh, mother—mother!” 

“ Now promise me, Amy, not to influence your sis- 
ter, if it is as I suspect.” 

“Very well, mamma, I promise you that. I know 
Katie would say all I have said, and more too, I think, 
And now I want to tell you I had a charming walk ; 
Mrs. Langford was not well ; I did not stay long—she 
was so much obliged to you for thinking of her. Bevis 
carried my basket home forme ; Mrs. Langford has been 
ill, and he had come to see her ; I did not let him walk 
back with me, after all you said, mamma—he knew him 
again directly. He goes back again to-night, and such 
a race he had after a hare, and twice after a rabbit in 
the wood.” 

Mrs. Severne did not quite understand; she was 
thinking of Sir William, and Amy’s “ he’s” rather puz- 
zled her. 

“T beg your pardon, mamma, [ thought I told you 
Grahame Langford was with his mother, so I paid only 
a short visit.” 

“ Quite right, my dear. I am glad you came away ; 
there is no use encouraging things of that sort. I am 
so glad it was checkedintime. Imagine the difference 
between my two girls, if Katie married a baronet, and 
you, my poor child, had been the wife of a London phy- 
sician.” 

“Great difference, indeed, mamma,” said Amy, with 
burning cheeks. “ Horrid old man!” 7 

Mr. and Mrs, St. John Severne were “ Manchester 
people.” After toiling for rather more than the usual 
time there to make a fortune, at the earnest entreaties 
of his wife he bought a property in Cheshire, and settled 
down to enjoy the remainder of his life as a country 
squire, Mr, Severne rejoiced in the names of Samuel 
Timothy John. His parents and godfathers conspired 
to give him the two first, his aunt and godmother—a 
sour old Presbyterian—insisted on a second name from 
the New Testament being added. She would have ex- 
cluded Samuel altogether, on the ground of its being 
taken from the Old Testament, which she herself, with 
all its rites and ceremonies, considered “ vera Popish ;” 





He stayed quite | 


but father and father’s father having borne the name of 
| Samuel, it seemed treason should the new baby not hand 
it down another generation in his turn. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Timothy John Severne took possession of 
| their new property, the Grange, a bright idea flashed 
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across Mrs. Severne. It was this—she put a small T 
above the line, instead of a large T on the line; her 
visiting cards were printed, 


Mrs. St JouN SEVERNE, 
The Grange. 


And instead of Sam, by which name she had always 
called her husband, from that time forth she named him 
“§t. John,”’ and, much to her credit, was never known 
to make a mistake and revert to the old vulgar appella- 
tion in public, whatever she may have done in the dark- 
ness of their own chamber. 

When settling at the Grange, furnished in “ barbaric 
splendour,” it never for a moment occurred to either 
Mr. or Mrs. St. John Severne there could be any diffi- 
culty in their reception by their neighbours. They kept 
a first-rate cook, frequent dinner-parties, archery meet- 
ings, &c. &c.; they were ready, they said, to entertain 
the whole county; they were willing to receive the 
Stanleys, Egertons—even the Grosvenors, with open 
arms, and, of course, the Stanleys, Egertons, and Grosve- 
nors would be equally willing to open their aristocratic 
arms to them, the St. John Severnes, with their two 
pretty daughters, both of whom would have good for- 
tunes,—not, perhaps, enough to be a catch for Lord 
Westminster, but certainly enough to secure a son of 
one of the less wealthy, though not less ancient, fami- 
lies that surrounded them. But, “Tl homme propose ;” 
the St. John Severnes did, in ignorance of the manner 
in which Cheshire disposes of all “ outside barbarians,’ 
and they found that year after year passed without their 
being one inch further rooted into Cheshire soil than 
when they first made up their minds to buy the Grange. 

The rector, Mr. Langford, was their nearest neigh- 
bour ; with him they were very intimate. His family 
consisted of his wife and one son, a boy of fourteen, 
when the Severnes settled at the Grange with their two 
daughters, then eight and seven. Grahame Langford 
was intended for holy orders; a grave quiet boy he 
was, but the only playfellow Amy and Katie Severne 
had, and he was always ready, when at home, to help 
them in their scrambles through the woods. Mrs. Se- 
verne never thought, as years went on, of anything 
growing up between the poor rector’s son and one of 
her daughters, so that when Amy was fifteen her mo- 
ther was amazed at the passionate grief she displayed 
on the sudden death of good Mr. Langford. 

A flight to the sea-side suggested itself, until Gra- 
hame Langford, who had been summoned from Oxford 
during his father’s illness, was safely away, and Amy 
went to the Rectory one evening, a few days after the 
funeral, to tell Mrs. Langford they were all going to 
Llandudno the next day. 

Poor Mrs. Langford had come to the conclusion 
Grahame could not return to College, and that morning, 
in answer to her earnest entreaties for help, her uncle 
wrote, offering to undertake the whole expense if Gra- 
hame would enter the medical profession ; but adding, 
that nothing should induce him to assist in furthering 
his becoming a penniless curate. Amy found him with 
the letter and a sheet of paper before him, on which he 
had only got as far as— 

“My dear Uncle,” 
his arms on the table, and his face hidden in them. It 











was soon explained to the young eager questioner, that 
Grahame could not return to Oxford; and then Mrs. 
Langford rising, said, 

“We had better leave my poor boy to write his 
answer.” 

But Amy would not leave him thus ; bending down 
over him, she said, 

“Oh, Grahame, I wish I had some money! What 
does your uncle want you to be?” 

“ A doctor,” he answered, despairingly, without rais- 
ing his head. 

Amy was puzzled. Her idea of a doctor was old 
Mr. Brown, dressed in summer in grey trousers and a 
black evening coat, and in winter in a long brown great 
coat, velvet collar, and scarlet comforter, always riding 
a grey pony, leaning very forward, and rising very high 
in his stirrups—generally being received in the house- 
keeper’s room, when any illness called him to the 
Grange. Grahame could never look like Mr. Bro 
whatever he might be. There must be different kinds | 
of doctors: the Queen must have a doctor, and the 
Queen’s doctor, she was certain, could not be like Mr. 
Brown. Fancy his feeling the Queen’s pulse with those | 
large hard hands, and long grey nails! Impossible— | 
quite impossible! Grahame might be the Queen’s doc- 
tor, perhaps—quite a grand gentleman, and the Queen 
even could not dislike his fingers on her wrist. It all 
passed through her mind in a moment, and then she 
said, 

“Oh, Grahame, I am very—very sorry! I always 
thought it would be so easy to listen fo your sermons, 
and I should try so hard to be good, and do what you 
said was right ; but never mind, perhaps I may be very 
ill some day, and you will come and cure me, and you 
would not mind then, Grahame, would you?” 

He looked up now, and Amy saw how much he was 


suffering ; her own eyes filled quite full as she brushed | | 


the traces from his cheek ; it was not in man—at least 
not in Grahame Langford—to resist kissing the kind 
little fingers. | 

“That would make up for anything,” he answered, 
trying to speak cheerfully, “ and now I will be a man, 
mother, and write to my uncle; he means to be very 
kind, though it is somewhat roughly worded.” 

“T must say good-bye,” said Amy, “for mamma 
will not like me to be out late this evening.” 

She threw her arms round Mrs. Langford’s neck for 
the last time in the dear old Rectory, and then Grahame 
rose and held out his hand. He felt bitterly he was not | 








what he had hoped to be; he felt as if he had now as 
much chance of marrying the Princess Royal as his 
little Amy. She must be Miss Severne the next time 
they met—not Amy. 

He had always till lately kissed her when leaving 
for any time ; lately his mother had told him she was 
growing too great a girl to be treated still like a child, 
and now on parting, he stood up quite straight, and 
held out his hand. Amy looked up—she did not call 
that saying “ good-bye :” standing on tiptoe, she raised 
her young innocent face to his; it was irresistible— 
throwing his arms round her, he kissed her again and 
again. Amy looked astonished ; he had never kissed. 
her in that wild way, and, half frightened, she ran home 
as fast as she could. 
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Nearly threet years passed before they met again, 
young Langford working hard all the time. He had 
allowed no vain regrets to interfere with the profession 
placed before him; it had evidently been his duty to ac- 
cept it, and he resolved to make every effort to rise and 
be great in the line he had entered from principle. He 
went over to the Grange to thank the Severnes for all 
their kindness to hismother. Mrs. Severne liked being 
thanked, and he could from his heart be grateful; no 
false pride interfered with that. He had brought some 
trifles for them—a new kind of letter-clip for Mr. Se- 
verne, a small vase of old China for Mrs. Severne, a 
French ornament for Katie, and for Amy a canary—a 
regular beauty—which he had spent six months teach- 
ing the pretty ways we have already heard of. Mrs. 
Severne was pleased and gracious, and asked him to 
bring Mrs. Langford and dine with them, the evenings 
were then so beautiful. 

It was a bright warm August, and the two girls pre- 
pared to walk with Mrs. Langford to the Lodge. Katie 
helped her to put on her goloshes, and Amy and Gra- 
hame went on. 

“T have worked hard,” he said ; “I will rise—work 
is nothing to me; I will reach the top of my profession 
now Iam in it; and, after all, Amy, when I see how 
much may be done to alleviate suffering, and how thank- 
ful the poor are for sympathy and kindness, how they 
bless you for efforts when you feel for them, even if not 
successful, there does seem something grand in it, be- 
yond all I ever could have thought.” 

“Yes,” said Amy, thinking of Dr. Brown, “when 
you look at the end, and not at those horrid pill-boxes 
full of white stuff, and the having to show your tongue, 
I suppose there may be.” 

“ Amy, Miss Severne,” he said bitterly, “ it was my 
duty ; I could not have done differently, even if I never 
gain the reward I am working for, I can never regret 
my decision. No blessing could have followed had I 
obstinately determined to bring distress and debt on my 
poor mother.” 


“ Forgive me, Grahame, I did not mean to vex you,” 
she said, 

“Let me tell you, Amy. I am as much as I possi- 
bly can be with Mr. Adair ; he is very kind to me; he 
gives an hour or two, whenever he can spare it, to the 
poor in the parish where he lives, and when I can go, 
he takes me with him. If you could only see how kind 
and good he is to them, and the delight his visits are to 
the poor people—if you could hear them thank and bless 
him, you would feel he was doing a grand work. He 
has so many opportunities for saying a word in season. 
And then one woman will come and say, ‘ Oh, sir, I pray 
God to bless you night and morning ; John is strong 
and hearty now, sir, and we and the babies never want 
&ameal. If it had not been for you, sir, what would have 
become of us.’ Then another will show her child, and 
say she has never ailed since he cured her; and a hus- 
band will bless him for his wife restored, and so on. 
lhen, Amy, I make notes for him of all fresh cases, and 
I take the medicines to them—he is so good in supply- 
ing them to the poor, and they are so grateful to me for 

nly bringing them. Many think it does not matter 
how far the poor have to walk for what is given them, 
but the relief is much greater when they have not the 
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extra fatigue after a hard day's work, and in this way I 
get acquainted with many, and add much to my pro- 
fessional knowledge by being with one so clever and so 
good. I will rise, Amy—heart and soul I give to it— 
I will-rise !” 

“TI see,Grahame. I never thought of all the good 
you could do in that way before, and it was your duty 
quite. I do so hope you may succeed; and you know,” 
she added, half laughing, hoping he would -not notice 
her eyes were full— 


“*Not once or twice, in this rough Island's story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory.’” 


She never thought of Mr. Brown again. 

Mrs. Langford was saying “ good-bye” to Katie. 
Amy thought of the last time she had parted from Gra- 
hame, and it made her quite hot to think how she could 
have done it. - She could not now for the whole world ; 
but in her own little heart she would not have been an- 
gry if he had asked her for one now, or even taken one 
without asking, as he stood’ under the lime trees hold- 
ing her hand in his. 


The Chester balls were an event in January, and 
Mrs. Severne was gratified by her daughters being ad- 
mired, and Amy dancing several times with the younger 
son of an Egerton ; but Mrs. Severne was disappointed 
the next day to find the reason Amy enjoyed those 
dances, was, that he had been at Oxford with Grahame 
Langford, and had told her a great deal about him— 
how hard he had worked at College, and how clever he 
was ! 

As the summer passed away, Mrs, Severne began to 
have strong misgivings about Grahame Langford, and 
resolved to pay Mrs. Langford a visit, and find out any- 
thing she could from her. They were always the best 
friends when they met, though there was something in 
the quiet dignity of Mrs. Langford, and her old black 
dress, that made Mrs. Severne, and her rustling bright 
silk, &c., slightly uncomfortable; in any perplexity, 
however, she was always glad to consult Mrs. Langford, 
and get her opinion ; so, accordingly, she resolved to 
open her heart about Amy. 

Mrs. Langford was quite ready to listen to all her 
doubts and fears, and then Mrs. Severne found she must 
come to the point, as Mrs. Langford seemed resolved to 
take no hint. 

“You see, my dear Mrs. Langford, you can well un- 
derstand I am most anxious for the future well-doing of 
my daughters, and it sometimes occurs to me that we 
allowed too much intimacy between your son and my 
children. Do you see what I mean?” 

“I would not deceive you, my dear Mrs. Severne, 
when you ask me. Grahame’s whole heart is Amy’s— 
not that he has ever told her so. I know itis. You 
remember they were so much together at the Rectory, 
it can scarcely be wondered at.” 

“ Amy was a child, and he quite a boy,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Severne, trying to persuade herself she had not been 
imprudent in the matter. 

“Grahame was one-and-twenty,” Mrs. Langford an- 
swered, “I should be very sorry if anything occurred 


| to vex you; but dear Mrs. Severne, putting my boy out 
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of the question, do not marry your daughters for riches 


or connection. 
ness.” 

“ No, certainly not,” said Mrs. Severne, remembering 
her own early days, when Sam was poor, and how much 
more real happiness they had enjoyed then than now, 
when her life was spent in striving for society, and their 
large, ill-regulated household was always a source of 
anxiety and distress. “ But still,” and she stopped. 

“Has Amy given you any reason to—” 

This was carrying the war into the enemy’s country, 
and Mrs. Severne had no wish to acknowledge anything 
of the kind. 

“TI think, my dear Mrs. Langford, we should both be 
wise to endeavour now to prevent anything more. I 
wish I had been more long-sighted years ago, for though 
we have always liked Grahame, and I have not a word 
to say against him, yet you know Amy has not been 
brought up to make a good wife for a poor man, and 
without saying anything to hurt your feelings, I may 
reasonably expect them both to make what would be a 
far better match for them in every way.” 

Mrs. Severne did not dare speak in plainer language 
to Mrs. Langford. She looked so quiet and far removed 
from the constant striving and grasping at anything 
above the station in which she had been placed. Gra- 
hame loved Amy she allowed ; but Amy’s money had 
nothing to do with it, and if Amy cared for him, what 
was to be done? Mrs. Severne took her leave not much 
benefitted by the discussion. 

The next thing that occurred was Amy’s visit with 
the grapes! 

About a fortnight after that Mrs. Langford wrote to 
her son. 


Money does not always bring happi- 


“ My dearest Gralame, ef 


“So glad to receive your welcome letter, 
and to hear how well you are gettingon. And now let 
me fancy you after another hard day’s work, being on 
the whole well pleased with the contents of my letter. 
Amy came yesterday, the first time since you saw her 
here. I saw she was out of spirits, so I told her all I had 
. to enliven myself—all that you had brought for me. 
* Poor child! the tears came into her eyes when she found 
I had no port wine till you gave it me! she ate one of 
your biscuits, and said how good they were. Then I 
told her of my cloak, and she wanted to sce it ; so I let 
her run up-stairs to my room for the box, and she took 
it out and put it on me to see how it looked, and pro- 
nounced it very nice and comfortable ; and indeed it is 
beautiful, dear Grahame. As she was putting it away 
she said, ‘ What have you done with my copy of Schef- 
fer’s Christus, dear Mrs. Langford ? it is gone from your 
room.’ I looked guilty. ‘I have given it away, Amy; 
do n't be vexed with me.’ The colour came into her 
face, and she finished putting away the cloak without a 
word. Then I said,‘ Amy, he wanted it so much I let 
him have it. I offered him any of the engravings from 
this room, but he would have none but that.’ She gave 
me a kiss, and then said, ‘I have something to tell you, 
if you will sit down and listen to me.’ She seated herself 
on the floor, just where she knelt that day with the basket 
of grapes, and began suddenly, ‘Sir William called the 
last day I was here, and mamma told me she thought 
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he liked Katie; well, I was very angry, and mamma 
said I was very foolish, and I was to say nothing that 
might put Katie against him—so I held my tongue, 
Yesterday, when I came from the garden, I went into 
the drawing-room just as he was leaving. I did not 
know he was there, or I should not have gone in. He 
said, “ Mrs. Severne will explain the object of my visit, 
and I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you all to 
luncheon on Thursday.” Before I could prevent it he 
kissed my hand. I thought it was a piece of old- 
fashioned politeness; you know, dear Mrs. Langford, 
he is very old, and very pompous ; but he was hardly 
gone when mamma told me he had proposed for me, not 
Katie, and so that was why he had kissed my hand,’ 

“Oh, Grahame! perhaps I was wrong, but [ could 
not help saying, ‘ Amy, dear, I remember your hand 
being kissed the last evening in the dear old Rectory! 
I wish you could have seen her face. She blushed one 
of her bright blushes, and, looking down at her hand, 
said, ‘ Those are on it still ;’ then another blush at hay- 
ing said so much. ‘ Arethey, Amy?’ I said laughingly, 
‘and where are Sir William’s?’ ‘In the fire, dearest 
Mrs. Langford,’ she said, looking at me with her great 
blue eyes; ‘in the fire. I had my gloves on at the 
time, and when I found why he had done it I tore my 
glove off, and threw it into the fire. Mamma was 
vexed, very much vexed with me. She said I ought to 
feel flattered, that I was quite insulting his kind feel- 
ings, and that he would be very kind to me; but oh, 
dear Mrs. Langford, if you could see him taking snuff! 
and he has had two wives already, and when he getsa 
cough you do n't know how dreadfulitis. I don’t want 
to be anybody’s third wife ; it is just like giving yous 
horrid old gown to wear when you want to look your 
very best. But mamma says I must go there to-mor- | 
row, and, indeed, I don’t know what to do.’ 

“*My Amy,’ I said,‘ you must try and please your 
parents, but you must not marry any man if you cant 
help liking another better. It was a very matter-of 
fact speech, but I could think of nothing else at the | 
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moment. She sat thinking a few minutes; then she 
said,‘I am happier now I have told you all ;’ so she 
kissed me, and after she went I sat thinking of her 
words, ‘They are on it still.” It seemed the pure idea, 
the true feeling of what a kiss should be—once givea 
and allowed, nothing can blot it out, or do away with 
it. And now, my dear Grahame, remember it is not im 
your hands. You have no right to ask her to be your 
wife until you can support her in tolerable comfort. She 
has proof enough you care for her, and if she loves you 
she will trust you. So work on, my darling, and leave 
it all in His hands who ordereth all for our good. 
“Ever your affectionate mother, 
“ GRACE LANGFORD. 

“P.S. Idid not tell her you had also run away 
with the handkerchiefs she had just hemmed and matk- 
ed for me!” 














Two years passed away. Sir William never 8p 
peared at the Grange again. He had been astonished 
not a little at Amy’s quiet decided refusal of him. He 
felt much like the old gentleman in the old Scotch songs 
and thought, . 
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“ She 's daft to refuse the laird o’ Cockpen !” 
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Very few and far between were the visits Grahame “Oh, Mrs. Severne !” and his whole face lighted up 
Langford cowld pay his mother, and sometimes they | by that wonderful smile. | 


without his even having a glimpse of Amy, Mrs. Severne was gratified ; every mother is, more 
but from Mrs. Langford she learnt he was getting on | or less, at real devoted affection for her daughter. 
beyond all his expectations, and he hoped soon to be “The fact is, Mr. Severne is from home, and I can 
able to count on a regular income. He never told her | say nothing now. I will let you know what her father 
| he loved her in so many words, but she knew it well | says,” and so they parted. She did not tell him Mr. 


enough, and she could live on a smile, and be content | Severne and Amy were expected that evening. 
till they met again. The travellers arrived—Amy so tired she went to 
Katie was married about this time. The Severnes | bed, and Mrs. Severne related to her husband all that 
were pleased—Mr. Stewart was all they could wish— | had passed that morning. The next day Amy said her 
that was the phrase Mrs. Severne always used, and | head ached so badly, her throat was so sore ; the next 
Katie was very happy. Amy was happy for her, and | day she was worse. The next day Mr. Brown said, 
tried to make “ yes” sound as like a “yes” as possible “Tam sorry, Mrs. Severne ; I consider Miss Severne 
when asked if Henry were not very handsome; but | has every appearance of scarlet fever, and, from the ex- 
nothing could be more unlike Grahame Langford than | treme aching of the head, the great inflammation of the 
Mr. Stewart was, and Amy often sat in a dream, won- | throat, and other symptoms, I fear it will be a severe 
dering how any one could ask such a question. Gra- | attack. I should, therefore, be glad of further advice ; 
| hame Langford, with his tall slight figure, large,thinking | this complaint is treated very differently now. Dr. 
eyes, that looked through you (at least they looked | Langford was at his mother’s yesterday, and I should 
through Amy), and pale grave face, over which a smile | be glad for you to call him in; he has been with Mr. 
came very seldom, but oh! when it didcome! and Amy | Adair, quite one of the first men of the day, and he bids 
knew the sight of her always brought one. Then Henry | fair to rival his master by-and-by. I hope he may not 
Stewart had light hair, and those reddish whiskers, and | have returned to town. If you wish it I willride round 
that all-over-rosy kind of complexion that accompanies | that way and speak to him.” 
reddish whiskers—forehead, cheeks, nose, and chin all It was the first severe illness that had everintruded |} 
one colour ; and he spoke in a loud cheerful voice, and | itself on the prosperity of the prosperous Severnes. Mr. 
|| laughed heartily, often at other people’s little sayings, | Severne was angry and annoyed—* Brown was a fool ; 
always at his own. How could Katie stand that laugh? | his wife not much better. Amy had opened the window 
| One comfort was, she must be really in love with him— | and sat with her face to the engine ; she had caught a 
| actually to think him handsome too! it was wonderful! | severe cold—influenza, most likely—but nothing more. 
] About a year after Katie’s marriage, Grahame Lang- | Where was it likely his child should get a fever?” 
| ford was standing in the Grange drawing-room, with a But, in spite of that, he wrote a hurried note, and a 
































beating heart waiting for Mrs. Severne. Amy he knew | groom was sent off with it, desired to ride hard, and 

was away, visiting her sister. He had come to tell of | bring an answer as fast as he could. 

the death of the uncle who had decided his profession. Mr. Brown waited in the library, and looked at the 
“Te has left me all he had,” Grahame said ; “ it is | Times. 

not much to you, Mrs. Severne, but J am very glad to “Mrs. Langford’s compliments, and Dr. Langford 

; \ have it. It will be about £5000; with that, and the | will be here immediately,” was the groom's message. 

| income I may now reasonably hope to make, I venture Mrs. Severne met him frightened and agitated. “4 - 

| toask your permission to speak to your daughter. I “Oh, Mr. Langford, she is very ill—very ill. Gra- 

| have loved her so long, Mrs. Severne, I have worked so | hame, you must save her—you must save my child!” 

‘ | hard, only with the hope of being able to ask for her: | she-said, as he followed her up-stairs. 

from a boy I have thought of—dreamt of nothing else! He had seen her—seen his own little Amy, quite 

’ Do n't refuse me.” unconscious he was near her; the long bright hair 

! ‘ Mrs. Severne was in a dilemma. She always had | pushed off her burning face, lying in thick masses on 

intended Amy should marry well, and she could not | her pillow, and he had to say it must all be cut off. 

. make up her mind to allow this at last ; yet Amy was There was the consultation in the next room; her 

q always gentle and obedient, and the mother felt, perhaps, | father now as anxious as the mother, not rising in real 

i it was hard to thwart her still. She cleared her throat. | danger as woman does, but helplessly—hopelessly giv- 

y “Mr. Langford,” she said at last, “ you must know I | ing in. 

ought to look higher for my daughter; her sister has “T am afraid, Dr. Langford,” Mr. Brown said, “ your 
inarried well, Ofcourse you are aware her fortune will | London practice will not allow you to remain here ?” 
be considerable at our death.” Grahame had forgotten he had any ! 
| “I know nothing whatever about that,” interrupted “It is of no moment to me now, Mr. Brown. I have 
Grahame vehemently ; “if that is your only objection I | already written to Mr. Adair that I am detained. I have 
wish she had not a farthing.” seen many cases of this lately,” he said, turning to Mrs. 
Mrs. Severne cleared her throat again. She liked | Severne, “ but it is very different when she is concerned. 

a him—she could not help herself. Will you—can you trust me?” 

j | “ Well, she has, or will have, a good deal ; that is “Thankfully,” said the mother. “You will stay 

ey one reason why I expected her to make a good marriage. | here, I feel hopeful now, Grahame, indeed I do.” 

‘ Phen, again, Amy is very pretty. 1 suppose you don't Day and night-he watched by her, Mrs. Severne and 
me 73 to tell me you know nothing of that?” she said, | her maid taking it in tarns. He never left her except 
| looking at him with a mother’s pride. to pace up and down the terrace, giving his whole mind 
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to what might do her good. Had he relied too much 
on his own powers ? his own strength? in his resolve 
_ to rise beyond others? and now, was he to be punished 
for it in this way? No, no, he could not bear it! “In 
_ mercy, Heavenly Father, send me not so bitter a cup as 


this !” was his own thought. 
° ° oo ° 
The crisis to-night—the fever gone! the mother 
and Langford watching by her. 


“She must take this,” he whispered, and Mrs. Severne 
took the glass from him. 

“She cannot, Grahame, she cannot! Oh, my child 
—my child!” 

Grahame took it from her hand. He bent over her 
as pale as the pale cheek he kissed. 

“ Amy—my darling Amy! take this for my sake! 
Grahame asks you, Amy darling, do try.” 

That moment of suspense was agony. There was a 
quivering of the lips, a convulsive movement of the 
throat—she has taken it; another spoonful—another— 
one more. He turned away, and wiped the cold drops 
from his brow ; he was afraid to hope yet. 

“ Grahame, Grahame,” Mrs. Severne said, the tears 
streaming down her face as she wrung his cold hand in 
hers, “ she is yours! save her for me—for yourself, and 
we shall bless you for it.” 

Many, many hours Grahame watched beside her, 
giving her wine, jelly, &c., with his own hand ; she lay 
in a sort of sleep, only roused by his voice ; he could 
see at last her cheek grow—not pink, but more life-like, 
and a gleam, like a smile, cross her lips as she took all 
he gave her. He could hope now. At last the blue 
eyes opened, looked up for a moment, then languidly 
closed again. Again he held the reviving draught to 
her lips. ef 

“ Amy, darling, you are better,” he whispered, “ do 
you know me?” 

The blue eyes opened again, looked up into his face, 
she tried to speak ; he bent down quite close to hear— 
the eyes closed, she was sleeping again; but he had 
heard his own name, and, kneeling beside her, quite 
worn out, he hid his face in his hands, and sobbed like 
a child, 

Oh, the happiness of watching over her now—of 
seeing her pale cheek glow like the inside of a beautiful 
shell when he came near her, and the smile when he 
would not let her speak ! 

Ten days after that Amy was in her white dressing- 
gown, wrapped up in shawls, lying on a couch in her 
mother’s sitting-room. A knock at the door, Grahame 
Langford with some white roses. 

“ How beautifel,”. she said, watching them round the 
room as he came towards her. 

“Hush, not a word till I see how you are, after 
coming all the way from your room ; and how thankful 
I am to see you here,” he said, taking the little wrist. 


“I wonder if you feel every one’s pulse as often as 
you do mine!” 


“No, certainly not.” 

“You can't be much the wiser, for it goes a great 
deal faster when you come.” 

“I know that,” he said, with the smile she liked ta 
bring on his grave face, “that's why I feel it so often 





EE 


my darling, and now you may have your roses. No, I 
can't stand that—you do n't want two hands for them, 
one is mine,” and he stroked the thin white fin 
“ Amy,” he added, more gravely, “ I feel not half thankful 
enough for the great mercy of seeing you out of ‘your 
room, and getting stronger.” ; 

“ Yes, Grahame, I say my prayers so thankfully}when 
I think how near it was. You might have lost me 
without my knowing you were by me—without one 
word to thank you for all your love and care of me— 
without—” 

“T can’t let you look on the dark’side, you are‘not 
strong enough yet, and I can’t let tears come into your 
eyes, even if you let me take out a patent for kissing 
them away: we must look on the bright side, and be 
thankful, my Amy.” 

“ And, Grahame, I wanted to ask you so often,” she 
said, fastening one white rose into his button-hole, “I 
wanted to ask you if you remember that last evening 
at the Rectory, my saying, ‘Perhaps I might be very 
ill, and perhaps you might come and save me?’” 

“Remember it? Oh, Amy, don’t I remember it? 
Do you think I could forget ? and don’t I remember 
your dear little fingers on my face? and don’t I remem- 
ber afterwards, when you were going away, and I said 
good-bye—” 

“Don't, Grahame, do n't: 
about that.” 

“ About what ?” and there was the smile. 

“That! It was so stupid of you to ake me ask 
you.” 

“Was it, darling? Then if you’ll forgive me now, 
I promise never to be so stupid again.” 




















you make me so hot 


M. E. G. 








THE PILCHARD FISHERY. 





Ovr artist has drawn a sketch of what may be often 
seen in Cornwall at the proper season. At the end of 
this month the pilchards arrive at the Land’s End, and 
their arrival is a sign of a golden harvest, to reap which 
men and women, and carts and donkies, and boys of all 
description, are busily employed. They are described 
by our artist as tearing away with the fish to the salt- 
house, where they lie for six weeks, and then exported, 
chiefly to the shores of the Mediterranean. The home 
consumption, as regards Great Britain, is nothing, 
next to nothing. Some variation takes place in the 
prices realised by the foreign trade; their average 
wholesale is stated to be about fifty shillings per hogs | 
head. “Some idea,” says Mr. Wilkie Collins, in his i 
interesting work “Rambles beyond Railways,”"—* some | 
idea of the almost incalculable multitude of pilchards 
caught on the shore of Cornwall may be formed from 
the following data: at the small fishing cove of Trereem 
600 hogsheads were taken in little more than one week 
during August, 1850. Allowing 2500 fish only to each 
hogshead—3000 would be the highest calculation—w® 
have a result of 1,444,000 pilchards caught by the inha- 
bitants of one little-village alone on the Cornish coast | 














at the commencement of the season’s fishing. At com 
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siderable sea-port towns where there is an unusually | 


large supply of men, boats, and nets, such figures as_ 
those quoted above are far below the mark. At St. Ives, | 
for example, 1000 hogsheads were taken in the first three 
seine nets cast into the water. The number of hogs- 
heads exported annually averages 22,000. In 1850 
27,000 were secured for the foreign markets. Incredible 
as these numbers may appear they may be relied on, for 
they are derived from trustworthy sources. As to the 
pilchards themselves we know very little; they bear a 
very close resemblance to a herring, but are smaller in 
size, and have larger scales ; no one knows where they 
come from, or where they go to—they are met with 
swimming past the Scilly Isles as early as July ; they 
then advance inland in August, during which month the 
principal or in-shore fishing begins. They visit differ- 
ent parts of the coast until October or November, and 
after that disappear until the next year. They may be 
sometimes caught off the south-west part of Devon- 
shire, and are occasionally to be met with near the 
southernmost coast of Ireland, but beyond these two 
points they are never seen on any other portion of the 
shores of Great Britain, either before they approach 
Cornwall, or after they have left it. The first sight from 
the cliffs of a shoal of pilchards advancing towards the 
land is very interesting. They produce in the sea the 
appearance of the shadow of adarkcloud. Thisshadow 
comes on and on until you can see the fish leaping and 
playing on the surface by thousands. A man is paida 
guinea a week to look out for their arrival, and imme- 
diately they approach the shore away race the boats 
after them, and short is their subsequent career.” 








ADEN POWER; OR, THE COST OF A SCHEME. 
BY FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 
[Continued from p. 86.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


COMPENSATION. 


No more favourable conjunction of events could have 
been hoped for by the unhappy concocter of so dark a 
scheme, than that at which we have now arrived. 





Her younger son provided for by a wealthy and | 
honourable alliance, of which the issue might at least 
stand almost on a par with the highest of the land— 
herself, by the step, relieved of a hundred fears and | 
anxieties, which had beset her as Arthur gradually de- | 
veloped into the wayward reckless character on which | 
80 little reliance could be placed—too good, perhaps, for | 
the base uses of life, but lacking strength or solidity for | 
any of its more daring purposes. His marriage once 
solemnized, she felt as if the first stone would be laid of 
the structure by which—since she could never hope to | 
repair it—she might at least bridge over the fatal chasm 
which her error had created. 

Yet further, she found a secret gratification, and one 
on which she had never dared even to count. The one 
whom she always associated with that error as its cause, 
even my Lord, the Viscount, was not he a sufferer? and 
had he not sown his share in the harvest which he 
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reaped? The much-coveted son, the greedily-prized 
heir, and this Liberal leader, this subverser of all time- 
honoured principles and hereditary prejudices—dear as 
their own life-blood to the Power family—they were 
the same. | 

With a gloomy joy this proud unhappy woman 
marked the concealed anguish, or listened to the burst 
of indignation, which would at times break forth uncon- 
trollably from the haughty fobleman, mourning over 
this apostate son, whom the rabble worshipped as the 
embodiment of their ideal, but in whom good men and 
true saw the earnest, conscientious, and far-sighted lover 
of unperverted right and justice. 

It was a bitter draught for the old Earl, the converse 
of all his hopes distilled into the cup, and the ambitious 
plans which he had mingled so plentifully, and sweet- 
ened by anticipation, dashed from him violently and for 
ever. Yet was his share not wholly dark, a consolation 
was left to him which his countess could not feel, for 
there was pride even in the distress his son occasioned 
him. He felt the triumph of that soul which could so 
sway the minds of men—the sensible and reasoning, no 
less than the quick-witted but hasty mob ; he could not 
forbid his heart to thrill, nor his cheek to flush, at the 
cheers which echoed to the roof-tree his son’s name— 
coupled, maybe, with some familiar epithet, yet which 
told him why that name was become dear. No!— 
though with imperturbable front, and stolid mien, the 
old man stood aloof to let the boisterous stream of adu- 
lation go by; though he coldly held his own, and turned 
not aside even when the shouts of party proclaimed him 
of the vanquished, and his son’s party victor, in the cause 
he had all his life opposed ; through all the father’s pride 
would not quite succumb, even to the prejudice of the 
peer, and if the statesman were an alien, the man was 
still his son. 

“Why not? Why could he not have set such ta- 
lents to their legitimate use?” was the Earl’s frequent 
regretful soliloquy ; “force and eloquence such as he 
can command to be wasted upon the very dregs of man- 
kind, to purchase a spurious and fleeting popularity. 
Yet that is not his inducement; no, no, he is filled with 
the enthusiasm of a lofty and energetic purpose—mis- 
taken though it be; Ais motives are as far beyond the 
comprehension of those who affect to worship hin— 
bah !—he will find out too late for what an empty rattle 
he has toiled! That my son—that Aden Power, so 


fit a representative as he might have been, so true a 
_scion of the old noble stock! 


Good God! it is hard— 
my eldest, my hope—it is hard to bear!” 

Frequent were such solitary communings, ending 
most generally with astern determination that he would 
come to a final understanding with his son, when the 
latter should be made to feel that he must no longer 
expect even the sanction of his noble father’s friendship ; 
that their public differences would henceforth receive 
the confirmation of private alienation, and that the 
Honourable Aden Power would be a less welcome guest 
at his noble mother's assemblies, or exclusive dinner 
parties, than the most humble but sincere supporter of 
the orthodox party and principles. 

For the fifth or sixth time the stately lady would 
raise her Juno-like head to listen to the mandate of her 
lord, touching the rebel; glad, indeed, to her heart's 
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core would such a resolve have made her, but she had “And the blessing that was to be is turned to a 
learned its worth, and knew too well the revocation that | curse, even for him!” so her reverie ran. “Does he 
would too surely follow. ever think of that time, I wonder? and question whether 
| | “Your ladyship comprehends I am resolved! We | his importunity—unnatural even as it was—might not | fi 
have been too complaisant, and he presumes uponit ; but | have been answered so? What if he knew how actively 
he shall see, he shall feel the weight of my displeasure, he | and positively it worked out its own punishment! 
shall be made to understand that I am not to be braved | Ah/” — t 
with impunity, and made, for his pleasure, a by-word with It was terrible that expression which passed over her 
those who read my disappointment but too well. Yes, | face as she realised the extent of the awful power she 
Power shall know that to be the pet of the mob involves, | possessed to strike, though with it came the conscious- 
perhaps, the being a stranger in his own family. Your | hess that she dared not for her life. 

ladyship enters into my views, I believe?” “T could! yes, yes, I could—and by one word set 

Her ladyship testified to the fact by a graceful move- | my own child free to take the rank that is his, and cast 
ment of her aristocratic head. that beggar brat—” 

Under the combined effects of gout and irritation She stopped abruptly—she had caught the reflection 
the nobleman would fidget about for some short space | of her own face in the mirror opposite, and it hada 
of time, reiterating his determination ; then, after an | warning in it. She started from her seat, and paced to i 
omjnous pause, break out testily, and fro the dressing-room. 

“Tt troubles you little, Juliet ; really, for a mother, “ Why do I let these hideous fancies harass me ?” 
in fact—dear me—one would say you had little share | she cried. “ Fool that I am! is it not enough, and more 
of the feeling only natural—” than ever I could dare hope for, that his wishes are 

With another of her exasperating frigidities, the | frustrated ? that in his baffled aims he has received the 
Jady— result of his share of folly and sin? I will get the bet- 
. “ Pardon me, my lord, it is not my custom to deplore | ter of this weakness. What have.I to do with making 
a that which is past avail.” amends? Did I scheme for myself?” 
| “Quite a Spartan, really, your ladyship! A mother The bell had been twice rung in that brief soliloquy, 
; . might be excused, too, some little tenderness for a son | and the maid, panting from haste, was ordered to make ( 
| whom she sees herself condemned to treat as a stranger | divers elaborate alterations in the toilette which she had | 

at her table. I envy you, madam; really, your calm- | pronounced perfection, and at which the lady herself 4 
: ness—” | had not once glanced ; yet these stood for the result of 1 
“Pardon me,” again the well-bred lady will reply, | deliberation, and were decided to be improvements. 
) “TI might deplore more such results, did I not know full | Who shall say how much of the fiercer passions which = 
ty well how certainly your lordship will anticipate their | would else work mischief find their vent at the toilette, 
| occurrence.” or how often the care of its petty mysteries serves to 1 2 
And with the graceful courtesy which washer birth- | veil matters of far deeper import ? | 
ji right, the haughty dame would sweep fofh the presence But my lady, comforting herself with the reflection Zz 
) of her discomfited lord, leaving him to make his moan | that atleast her lord reaped small consolation from the son 
f alone, or empty the vials of his wrath upon the inferior | he would fain have been so proud of, with all her astute- 
genus of his establishment in a manner that would pro- | ness did overshoot her own aim to a considerable extent. 
| 
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voke those worthies in their turn to vindictive utter- | The stiff-backed Earl, who would have been proof } 

ances, coupled with the name of their noble patron’s son | against any amount of maternal weakness—who would 

and heir, and emphatic declarations that there really was | have battled tears, and prayers, and arguments with the 

no standing it, for my lord and my lady had been | most imperturbable stoicism, and have prided himself 

| “havin’ a shindy again about young uppercrust, and | on his Brutus-like impassibility, was aggravated by the 

was fit to snap yer head off, which indeed it was a sin | Spartan demeanour of his lady to retaliation, which took i 

and a pity that young Mr. Arthur hadn't been born in | the peculiar form of coalition with the forces he had de- 

his place, as was worth half-a-dozen of the other with | clared hostile. | 

his speechifying and reforming, and if this sort of thing Whether it was by way of intimating his intense | 

od went on much longer,” &c. &c., sic Jeames and John | absolutism in his private capacity, even to the extent of 

| a . Thomas, rescinding his own decrees—whether, actuated by dis- 
| 
) 
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To which my lady’s maid, in her domain, devoutly | gust at his lady’s want of maternal interest, or by sim- 
said, “ Amen ;” for her ladyship, though in no ways given | ple obstinacy, which, ordinarily a mild component of 
to the gusty or declamatory mode of signifying her tem- | the good Earl’s nature, was not improved by the gout— | 
i per, did no less emphatically make it visible to such as | the result was the same; and if the Viscountess had 
knew how to interpret the signs. | been, as she said, prepared for some such result, she 

And when the discreet waiting-woman had been | could hardly fail to wince when she beheld father and 
dismissed to let free the safety valves of her much-en- | son enter her fast-filling and splendid rooms both toge 
during mechanism as she might think fit, the lady sat | ther, and apparently on sufficiently good terms. Surely 
among her extent of mirrors, and with the massive | never was such sharp tilting as that within the ring 
bracelet in her hand over which she had hesitated, and | matrimonial. : 
te. with half-closed eyes, and a wearied attitude for one | There were those who said the son must play his 
who was that night to figure as hostess in a grand ré- | cards craftily, and gave him credit for a long head, to 
union, she thought such thoughts as she had schooled keep so well in with the testy old Tory. Nota bit of 
herself to encourage only when alone. it! If Aden had had the faintest idea of the ae | 
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that was perpetually being enacted in his honoured pa- 
rent’s mind, he would certainly have failed to stand with 
the old gentleman as he did, for he would then have 
felt bound to assert himself, and by no ghost of a con- 
cession to have compromised party or principle. As it 
was, he respected his father’s staunchuess, even in posi- 
tions he deemed untenable, and, in deference to one 
who at least tolerated his opinions, often moderated 
somewhat of their expression, which, at the slightest 
hint of opposition or contempt, would have blazed forth 
contumaciously. The fact was, that at bottom there 
went to the make up of both, much of the same solid 

oundwork of good sober sense and honesty, though 
overlaid with different stuff, and which was recognised 
by each in the other. The fact was, too, that to-night, 
with all the outward seeming, there was a sore place in 
the heart of both father and son, and that it needed all 
the self-command of the former, and all the restriction 
of time and place, to keep back the bitterness which 
welled up to his lips, and was ready to overflow. 

The broken match between his son and the daughter 
of the honourable house, by whom the alliance had been 
declined, was indeed a cruel blow, and one which the 
Earl had hoped, till the last moment, that his son would 
have spared him. 

“T thought you were really attached to Sir James's 
daughter,” he said, when, unable to conceal his chagrin, 
he spoke of the affair to his son ; “ surely she is a beau- 
tiful creature, gentle, and amiable—” 

“She is all, sir, that could make a man happy,” his 
son hastily interrupted, “and too good a daughter to 
wish to become my wife under the circumstances.” 

“ Circumstances of your own creating—what mad- 
ness it is !—and the young lady ? ” 

“Regrets the difficulty, but would not assuredly 
have me forswear convictions for her sake. Ifshe could 
even desire it, she would cease to claim my regard— 
but I can wait, and so can Harriette.” 

“ Aden Power, what folly,” the Earl began, but his 
tone changed even in the breath ; he could not so sud- 
denly cast from his side the man who forced him to 
respect ; the answer to so many prayers, though the son 
that thwarted him. “My son, what is it you talk of? 
White will sooner become black, or the sun rise at mid- 
night, than Sir James D’Etain swerve from his word.” 

“So be it.” ; 

There was in the utterance even of that brief sen- 
tence something that forbade any harsh or hasty deal- 
ing with the subject matter of discourse ; the Earl felt 
it, and there was more of expostulation than he had ever 
meant to convey into the tone of his next remark. 

ie But why thus wilfully darken your own prospects, 
cmbitter your life, and, worse still, that of—” 

_ “Father,” Aden interrupted, almost sternly—then, 
checking himself, he added, “ Your lordship will pardon 
me if I beg to be spared further allusion to this subject, 
at least for the present ; only be sure,” he continued, 
after a painful pause, “be sure nothing less than the 


‘| beyond which conscience refuses to budge. 





impossibility of the concession which Sir James de- 
tnands could have forced me to give up the hope, which | 
was very dear to me—very.” 
A few hours later found father and son entering the | 
Bay assembly of the evening, the latter nerving himself 
to the stern calls of duty in the merest of its items, the 
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former to battle with a new accession of that terrible 
incubus, the added cause of offence, which yet compelled 
him to feel pride in the offender. 

A few shades paler—a trifle more reserved, Aden 
Power moved here and there, received the cold congratu- 
lations of his lady mother on his enthusiastic reception by 
his constituents, the rejection of his kindly-proffered ser- 
vices to relieve her in some portion of her arduous duties, 
and a slightly sarcastic reply to his inquiry after her 
health. He was used to all this now, yet such things 
might be matter of habit with him, but never assimilate 
with his nature, and to watch his self-reliant demeanour, 
his powerful frame, and all-sufficient resources of mind 
and body, no one would have thought, perhaps, how his 
eyes wandered through the brilliant throng, longing to 
rest upon one tender graceful figure which had been 
wont to take its place there, and which, of his own act, 
he had banished. He knew very well that he could 
not expect to see Harriette there—that it would be very 


‘long before he should even meet her in any place where 


he might be expected ; he knew she was at this moment 
a temporary exile, and on his account; it made the 
case none the less endurable that, to ensure their mutual 
happiness, it was only required of him to refrain from a 
certain course of action—the thing required was to him 
an impossibility ; that was enough. He wasa fool, you 
may say, prejudiced—bigoted. Granted ; we have all 
and each our set standard, you see—the ultima Thule— 
It was a 
case of principle, and Aden Power was staunch, obstin- 
ate, bigoted—what you will; so was the father of the 
lady, who claimed, too, the privilege of making his 
daughter’s hand the price of concession to his views. 
Sir James believed in the Ear], and by way of intimat-. 
ing that his difference was with the son, and not the 
father, he made his appearance at the Viscountess’s as- 
sembly ; it was an awkward attention to the family 


| whose alliance he had just declined, but then the Vis- 


count and his son were known to be radically opposed 
on every point almost, and D’Etain was too staunch an 
adherent of the Earl to be misunderstood ; so doubtless 
thought her ladyship, who never was more gracious. 

Still admirable in that style of beauty which, the 
most powerful in its zenith, is the first to show the pro- 
gress of decay, the haughtiness of her demeanour among 
her equals tempered to dignity, she moved avery queen, 
whose reign in her own peculiar sphere all had too long 
contemplated to dream of its diminution or decline. 
Worshipped by the men with a loyal homage, envied 
by the women, quoted, copied, reverenced as the model 
of lady, wife, and mother, no less than of taste, fashion, 
and supreme ton. It was all an old story now to the 
beautiful woman, yet how bravely she went through the 
routine—how staunchly did the fascinating, the happy, 
and the gracious, the while that heavy weight lay dead 
at her heart, which none wot of. ~~ 

There were more of such dead weights, mayhap, in 
those gaily-lighted rooms—under those jewel-flashing 
breasts, borne to and fro. Envy, and malice, and much 
uncharitableness, with even some deadly fear of conse- 
quences, and shame, and life-long disgrace, perchance— 
yet none bore his burden more bravely than the 
beautifal lady of the mansion. 

Among all the loveless, and gaiety, and glitter 
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core would such a resolve have made her, but she had 
learned its worth, and knew too well the revocation that 
would too surely follow. 

“ Your ladyship comprehends I am resolved! We 
have been too complaisant, and he presumes upon it ; but 
he shall see, he shall feel the weight of my displeasure, he 
shall be made to understand that I am not to be braved 
with impunity, and made, for his pleasure, a by-word with 
those who read my disappointment but too well. Yes, 
Power shall know that to be the pet of the mob involves, 
perhaps, the being a stranger in his own family. Your 
ladyship enters into my views, I believe?” 

Her ladyship testified to the fact by a graceful move- 
ment of her aristocratic head. 

Under the combined effects of gout and irritation 
the nobleman would fidget about for some short space 
of time, reiterating his determination ; then, after an 
omjnous pause, break out testily, 

“Tt troubles you little, Juliet ; really, for a mother, 
in fact—dear me—one would say you had little share 
of the feeling only natural—” 

With another of her exasperating frigidities, the 
Jady— 

“ Pardon me, my lord, it is not my custom to deplore 
that which is past avail.” : 

“ Quite a Spartan, really, your ladyship! A mother 
might be excused, too, some little tenderness for a son 
whom she sees herself condemned to treat as a stranger 
at her table. I envy you, madam; really, your calm- 
ness—” 

“Pardon me,” again the well-bred lady will reply, 
“TI might deplore more such results, did I not know full 
well how certainly your lordship will-anticipate their 
occurrence.” 

And with the graceful courtesy which was her birth- 
right, the haughty dame would sweep from the presence 
of her discomfited lord, leaving him to make his moan 
alone, or empty the vials of his wrath upon the inferior 
genus of his establishment in a manner that would pro- 
voke those worthies in their turn to vindictive utter- 
ances, coupled with the name of their noble patron's son 
and heir, and emphatic declarations that there really was 
no standing it, for my lord and my lady had been 
“havin’ a shindy again about young uppercrust, and 
was fit to snap yer head off, which indeed it was a sin 
and a pity that young Mr. Arthur hadn't been born in 
his place, as was worth half-a-dozen of the other with 
his speechifying and reforming, and if this sort of thing 
went on much longer,” &c. &c., sic Jeames and John 
Thomas, | 

To which my lady’s maid, in her domain, devoutly 
said, “ Amen ;” for her ladyship, though in no ways given 
to the gusty ordeclamatory mode of signifying her tem- 


per, did no less emphatically make it visible to such as | 


knew how to interpret the signs. 

And when the discreet waiting-woman had been 
dismissed to let free the safety valves of her much-en- 
during mechanism as she might think fit, the lady sat 


among her extent of mirrors, and with the massive 
bracelet in her hand over which she had hesitated, and | 
with half-closed eyes, and a wearied attitude for one | 


who was that night to figure as hostess in a grand ré- 
union, she thought such thoughts as she had schooled 
herself to encourage only when alone. 





“ And the blessing that was to be is turned to a 
curse, even for him!” so her reverie ran. “Does he 
ever think of that time, I wonder? and question whether 
his importunity—unnatural even as it was—might not 
have been answered so? What if he knew how actively 
and positively it worked out its own punishment! 
Ah!” 

It was terrible that expression which passed over her 
face as she realised the extent of the awful power she 
possessed to strike, though with it came the conscious- 
ness that she dared not for her life. 

“T could! yes, yes, I could—and by one word set 
my own child free to take the rank that is his, and cast 
that beggar brat—” : 

She stopped abruptly—she had caught the reflection 
of her own face in the mirror opposite, and it hada 
warning in it. She started from her seat, and paced to 
and fro the dressing-room. 

“ Why do I let these hideous fancies harass me ?” 
she cried. “ Fool that I am! is it not enough, and more 
than ever I could dare hope for, that his wishes are 
frustrated ? that in his baffled aims he has received the 
result of his share of folly and sin? I will get the bet- 
ter of this weakness. What have.I to do with making 
amends? Did I scheme for myself?” 

The bell had been twice rung in that brief soliloquy, 
and the maid, panting from haste, was ordered to make 
divers elaborate alterations in the toilette which she had 
pronounced perfection, and at which the lady herself 
had not once glanced; yet these stood for the result of 
deliberation, and were decided to be improvements. 
Who shall say how much of the fiercer passions which 
would else work mischief find their vent at the toilette, 
or how often the care of its petty mysteries serves to 
veil matters of far deeper import ? 

But my lady, comforting herself with the reflection 
that at least her lord reaped small consolation from the son 
he would fain have been so proud of, with all her astute- 
ness did overshoot her own aim to a considerable extent. 
The stiff-backed Earl, who would have been proof 
against any amount of maternal weakness—who would 
have battled tears, and prayers, and arguments with the 
most imperturbable stoicism, and have prided himself 
on his Brutus-like impassibility, was aggravated by the 
Spartan demeanour of his lady to retaliation, which took 
the peculiar form of coalition with the forces he had de- 
clared hostile. 

Whether it was by way of intimating his intense 
absolutism in his private capacity, even to the extent of 
rescinding his own decrees—whether, actuated by dis- 
gust at his lady’s want of maternal interest, or by sim- 
ple obstinacy, which, ordinarily a mild component of 
| the good Earl's nature, was not improved by the goaut— 
the result was the same; and if the Viscountess had 
been, as she said, prepared for some such result, she 
could hardly fail to wince when she beheld father and 
son enter her fast-filling and splendid rooms both toge- 
ther, and apparently on sufficiently good terms. Surely 
never was such sharp tilting a8 that within the ring 
matrimonial. : 

There were those who said the son must play his 
| cards craftily, and gave him credit for a long head, to 





_keep so well in with the testy old Tory. Nota bit of 


‘it!’ If Aden had had the faintest idea of the struggle 
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that was perpetually being enacted in his honoured pa- 
rent’s mind, he would certainly have failed to stand with 
the old gentleman as he did, for he would then have 
felt bound to assert himself, and by no ghost of a con- 
cession to have compromised party or principle. As it 
was, he respected his father’s staunchness, even in posi- 
tions he deemed untenable, and, ‘n deference to one 
who at least tolerated his opinions, often moderated 
somewhat of their expression, which, at the slightest 
hint of opposition or contempt, would have blazed forth 
contumaciously. The fact was, that at bottom there 
went to the make up of both, much of the same solid 
groundwork of good sober sense and honesty, though 
overlaid with different stuff, and which was recognised 
by each in the other. The fact was, too, that to-night, 
with all the outward seeming, there was a sore place in 
the heart of both father and son, and that it needed all 
the self-command of the former, and all the restriction 
of time and place, to keep back the bitterness which 
welled up to his lips, and was ready to overflow. 

The broken match between his son and the daughter 
of the honourable house, by whom the alliance had been 
declined, was indeed a cruel blow, and one which the 
Earl had hoped, till the last moment, that his son would 
have spared him. 

“T thought you were really attached to Sir James's 
daughter,” he said, when, unable to conceal his chagrin, 
he spoke of the affair to his son ; “ surely she is a beau- 
tiful creature, gentle, and amiable—” 

“She is all, sir, that could make a man happy,” his 
son hastily interrupted, “and too good a daughter to 
wish to become my wife under the circumstances.” 

“ Circumstances of your own creating—what mad- 
ness it is !—and the young lady ? ” 

“Regrets the difficulty, but would not assuredly 
have me forswear convictions for her sake. Ifshe could 
even desire it, she would cease to claim my regard— 
but I can wait, and so can Harriette.” 

“ Aden Power, what folly,” the Earl began, but his 
tone changed even in the breath ; he could not so sud- 
denly cast from his side the man who forced him to 
respect ; the answer to so many prayers, though the son 
that thwarted him. “My son, what is it you talk of? 
White will sooner become black, or the sun rise at mid- 
night, than Sir James D'Etain swerve from his word.” 

“So be it.” 

There was in the utterance even of that brief sen- 
tence something that forbade any harsh or hasty deal- 
ing with the subject matter of discourse ; the Earl felt 
it, and there was more of expostulation than he had ever 
meant to convey into the tone of his next remark. 

“ But why thus wilfully darken your own prospects, 
embitter your life, and, worse still, that of —” 

“Father,” Aden interrupted, almost sternly—then, 
checking himself, he added, “Your lordship will pardon 
me if I beg to be spared further allusion to this subject, 
at least for the present; only be sure,” he continued, 
after a painful pause, “be sure nothing less than the 
impossibility of the concession which Sir James de- 


mands could have forced me to give up the hope, which | 
| quences, and shame, and life-long disgrace, perchance— 


was very dear to me—very.” 


‘| beyond which conscience refuses to budge. 





former to battle with a new accession of that terrible 
incubus, the added cause of offence, which yet compelled 
him to feel pride in the offender. 

A few shades paler—a trifle more reserved, Aden 
Power moved here and there, received the cold congratu- 
lations ofhis lady mother on his enthusiastic reception by 
his constituents, the rejection of his kindly-proffered ser- 
vices to relieve her in some portion of her arduous duties, 
and a slightly sarcastic reply to his inquiry after her 
health. He was used to all this now, yet such things 
might be matter of habit with him, but never assimilate 
with his nature; and to watch his self-reliant demeanour, 
his powerful frame, and all-sufficient resources of mind 
and body, no one would have thought, perhaps; how his 
eyes wandered through the brilliant throng, longing to 
rest upon one tender graceful figure which had been 
wont to take its place there, and which, of his own act, 
he had banished. He knew very well that he could 
not expect to see Harriette there—that it would be very 


| long before he should even meet her in any place where 


he might be expected ; he knew she was at this moment 
a temporary exile, and on his account; it made the 
case none the less endurable that, to ensure their mutual 
happiness, it was only required of him to refrain from a 
certain course of action—the thing required was to him 
an impossibility ; that was enough. He wasa fool, you 
may say, prejudiced—bigoted. Granted ; we have all 
an each our set standard, you see—the ultima Thule— 
It was a 
case of principle, and Aden Power was staunch, obstin- 
ate, bigoted—what you will; so was the father of the 
lady, who claimed, too, the privilege of making his 
daughter’s hand the price of concession to his views. 
Sir James believed in the Earl, and by way of intimat-. 
ing that his difference was with the son, and not the 
father, he made his appearance at the Viscountess’s as- 
sembly ; it was an awkward attention to the family 
whose alliance he had just declined, but then the Vis- 
count and his son were known to be radically opposed 
on every point almost, and D'Etain was too staunch an 
adherent of the Earl to be misunderstood ; so doubtless 
thought her ladyship, who never was more gracious. 

Still admirable in that style of beauty which, the 
most powerful in its zenith, is the first to show the pro- 
gress of decay, the haughtiness of her demeanour among 
her equals tempered to dignity, she moved avery queen, 
whose reign in her own peculiar sphere all had too long 
contemplated to dream of its diminution or decline. 
Worshipped by the men with a loyal homage, envied 
by the women, quoted, copied, reverenced as the mode! 
of lady, wife, and mother, no less than of taste, fashion, 
and supreme fon. It was all an old story now to the 
beautiful woman, yet how bravely she went through the 
routine—how staunchly did the fascinating, the happy, 
and the gracious, the while that heavy weight lay dead 
at her heart, which none wot of. 

There were more of such dead weights, mayhap, in 
those gaily-lighted rooms—under those jewel-flashing 
breasts, borne to and fro. Envy, and malice, and much 
uncharitableness, with even some deadly fear of conse- 


A few hours later found father and son entering the | yet none bore his burden more bravely than the 
Bay assembly of the evening, the latter nerving himself | beautiful lady of the mansion. 
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assembled, it would be indeed a bright star 
would outshine the rest, yet such a star there 
forming the centre, too, of a constellation of 
lesser planets which revolved around its orbit, if 
solely in admiration, yet with a hidden envy of 
its brightness that well attested to the perception 
of its superiority. Lady Geraldine’s whereabouts was 
intimated where she herself was surrounded by the 
throng of admiring devotees at a shrine where beauty, 
wealth, and power united. The connections of the lady 
were extensive, and their influence almost unlimited— 
to stand well with her was to have “ample verge, and 
room enough” to found great hopes; and there is still a 
class to which those three attributes we have named 
form an attraction sufficient to even counterbalance 
much less desirable qualities. But the Lady Geraldine 
added another claim even to that formidable trio—she 
sang, and accompanied herself, too, with a perfection of 
skill not often achieved by lady amateurs, and had a 
voice well worthy such cultivation. Just now a small 
crowd had gathered round, and almost filled the recess 
where the beauty sat enthroned, as it seemed, with the 
more absolutism for the state which freed her now from 
being the object of rivalry, for the engagement had been 
made public by the journals of the day. She had con- 
sented to minister to the beatification of her friends and 
adorers, she had suffered herself to be led to the harp, 
and none knew betterthan the lady herself how exquisite 
was the group which she and the classical instrument 
formed as she all naturally posed to the well-practised 
attitude, and struck the first chords. 
Beyond a doubt there are nerves in the composition 
of our humanities which can hardly fail to thrill with 
pleasur#, more or less deep, at the sight or sound of har- 


gf; 


mony in shape or tone, and thé fhurmur was not all of | 


flattery—nor had need to be-—which paid welcome 
homage to the beautiful singer. How could those chords 
—how could that lovely face awaken any but feelings 
of the purest admiration and rapture ? 


The Viscountess, who, gliding hither and thither in | 
kindly and incessant solicitude for the well-being of her | 


guests, had been attracted by the dulcet voice to pause 
near the group, beheld and admired and exulted. Natur- 
ally, too, in that exultation, her gaze took in the figure of 
another whom it concerned—the young man leaning 
against the marble column, whose scarlet drapery threw 
out in such dazzling relief the white satin dress and the 
snowy arm of the lovely Geraldine. 

Something that was not admiration—something 
still further from rapture, darkened the handsome fea- 
tures and puckered the smooth brow of her son, as he 
gazed on the face and listened to the voice of his be- 
trothed. 

What could it be ? 


too, darkened, but only momentarily—no more. She 
was not in her dressing-room, ske never betrayed herself 


by the too facile features, and the next minute saw her | 
radiant, as she swept along entranced, to all appearance, | 


by the feeble cackle of a lisping scion of some patrician 
house, who detailed his late many adventures by flood 
and field in the Tyrol. 

Poor lady ! surely we may pity her when she sees 
conceptions and plots so deeply laid and intently plan- 
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The lady looked no more at the | 
enchantress ; as she gazed more fixedly at her son she, | 





ned disturbed and vexed by the trivial fancies of a boy- | 


ish brain. 


What though he did prefer a request to his | 


bride elect for a favourite song as he handed her to the | 
instrument, and had at least received no refusal to the | 
request made in that soft whisper which he was privi- | 
leged to use, and which Arthur’s voice could make go | 


touching ; what though she had totally disregarded his 
desire, and, abruptly closing the book which his gal- 
Jantry had set open before her, had with those first chords 
broken into a strain of wild gushing Italian melody, 
for which certainly he had never expressed a preference, 
and which it needed not the scarcely perceptible curl of 
the lip, and quiver of the fine nostril, to tell him had 
not been selected in deference to his choice ; what though 
he marked the downcast eye and artistic blush illus- 
trating a passage in some tale, of which he had not the 
key—was this a reason that he, foolish man, should- 
grow cloudy and morose? that he should suddenly be- 
come oblivious of the syren’s requirements, and leave 
to another hand—only too ready—the pleasant task of 
turning over her music, and shifting the stand to an 
angle, too, at which he deservedly lost her gracious pro- 
file? or that, when the song—twice repeated for the 
enraptured listeners—had ceased, he should be so for- 
getful of his privileges as to yield to another the duty 
of leading to her seat the radiant queen of his heart? 
Fie upon such niceness! Are not all luxuries taxed ?, 
Is not beauty a luxury? and shall it not bear the impost 
of coquetry, and fickleness, to all eternity ? 

Could it be wondered at if the lady retaliated in 
kind, and that the remainder of the evening was passed 
between the affianced pair in a courteous trial of which 
should be most studiously and coldly polite? while, as 
light must fall somewhere, though the legitimate re- 
cipient be averted, doubtless some of the many were the 
brighter for the temporary alienation ofthe goddess from 
her especial high priest. For the gentleman, I hope— 
though I will not aver—that his thoughts did not gos 
wandering to « certain sequestered cottage, where the 
honeysuckle tapped beseechingly at the casement, and 
the waves murmured to the shore of the moonbeams’ 
coldness, and that is a dangerous tale to tell in the silent 
night, and to a pitying ear. 

There was another who had marked that little epi- 
sode between the lovers, and if with not a clearer pet- 
ception of its full intent than my lady, at least with less 
interest in its concealment. 

The night was past, the last guest of Honiton House 
had departed, just as Nature, with a coy shudder, yield- 
ed herself to the embrace of Dawn, and the noble rooms 
were all deserted, their lamps paling before the sombre 
grey which streaked the scarlet draperies with its Puri- 
tan fingers. 

Upon the velvet-piled rug before the hearth, heaped 
high with costly flowers—a sculptor’s masterpiece ™ 
itsel/—stood the lady of the mansion, beautiful even 
now, under the envious and chequered shadows of the 
new-born day, still showing but in little the toil of the 
night past. Slightly relaxed in its majesty her figure 
might be, one hand dropped to her side, a spray, € 
from her wreath, trailed upon one shoulder, the dark 
masses of her hair thrust back from her brow,—this was 
all; for the flash in her eye, the scorn that had permitted 
itself to part her well-tutored lips, had no share in the 
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well-played performance of the evening ; they were part 
of the questions to one who stood before her, and to 
whom she rapidly repeated them. 

«“ What is it to you, I say? why do you meddle in 
this affair ? have you been so successful in your own 
that you are warranted in interference with that which 
does in no way concern you?” 

“Because he is my brother—my younger brother,” 
Aden replied in a calm voice, which contrasted strongly 
with her hurried, ill-governed tone ; “ because it will 
be my care and duty to shield and protect him in all 
that—” 

“God forbid!” broke from the lady, as she involun- 
tarily clenched her slender hand at her side, and closed 
her teeth upon the words ; yet, as if even then unable 
to control them, the bitter words would make way. 
* You protect him /” 

Aden went on as though he had not heard the ex- 
pression. 

“T cannot help your ladyship’s displeasure, though 
I am very sorry to have caused it; but I could not for- 
bear speaking ; I feel so keenly that Lady Geraldine 
Lineage is so unfit a wife for my brother, who, though 
so little disposed to assert himself, well deserves the love 
of a true-hearted woman. He is so peculiarly depend- 
ent upon sympathy and kindness, his disposition re- 
quires the sun of home influences to bring out all its 
full perfection ; and I cannot believe, from much that I 
have noticed, that this lady—beautiful though she is— 
will ever make the happiness of Arthur.” 

“ Thank you! is that all?” the Viscountess sneer- 
ingly began. “Really Arthur is much bounden to you 
for your disinterested espousal of his cause; but the 
same objections will not exist, I presume, to the lady 
becoming the wife of the Honourable Aden Power! 
The wealthy widow would be tempted, you imagine-—” 

“ Mother!” he exclaimed with deprecating tones, 
interrupting her, as he stepped forward to where she 
stood. 

The lady started back at the word, drawing her 
breath through her closed teeth like one in pain. She 
raised her clenched hand as if she would have struck 
him; in the violence of the motion her foot struck 
against a tall candelabra, and overturned it, in its fall 
coming heavily in contact with her side. 

The blow must have been severe, but she never 
heeded it, nor the expression of alarm and regret with 
which Aden rushed to her aid. Disengaging her dress 
from the wreck, she swept from the room, bestowing no 
more notice upon the offending Aden than upon any of 
the domestics who had hastened to repair the mischief 
caused by the overturn. 

He, too, more slowly, betook himself to the solitude 
of his room, and painfully mused, as he had often done, 
upon the strange fatality which seemed to have made 
him an alien from his noble mother’s affections, and the 
cruel perversity which could so interpret his well-meant 
remarks anent his brother's engagement. 

“It is not only,” he mused, “ that,I have before this 
evening noticed her behaviour to him, but the unusual 
gloominess and depression apparent in Arthur, and 
which seem to increase. Surely it cannot be too late to 
break off this match, though I know my mother has set 
her heart upon it. At least I will speak to Arthur—he 





will not, I think, misunderstand my anxiety. Good — 
fellow that he is, in spite of his wayward misanthropy, 
which is half affected, I should be sorry indeed to see 
him throw away his chances of happiness.” 

Perhaps this part of his ruminations brought the 
young statesman back to his own recently enacted sa- 
crifice, for he sighed heavily once or twice as he ex- 
changed his evening costume for something more easy, 
and betook himself to the sanctum, where a lamp burned 
dimly, awaiting him. The daylight had long rendered 
it unnecessary when Aden Power quitted the desk for 
brief dreams, which we may be sure—since we seldom 
dream of that nearest our heart—were not of his for- 
feited bride. 


CHAPTER XII, 
HIGHLY INDECOROUS, 


JOSEPHINE paced to and fro the limited space of her small 
bed-chamber, as she had been doing forthe last half-hour, 
unmindful of time, or place, or any outward object. 
To and fro, backward and forward, quicker and quicker, 
the little feet crossed the snow-white boards and soft car- 
peting ; again and again her parched lips opened and 
closed, her hand impatiently thrust back the thick soft 
curls from the broad forehead, and now and again she 
paused, and stood looking out from the open casement, 
where the summer breathed voluptuously its perfume- 
laden breath, toying with the wave’s lazy beat upon the 
distant shore, and the coo of some doves in douce collo- 
quy upon the eaves. 

She looked, but she saw it not, heard nothing of the 
harmony, scented nothing of the perfume, Light, and 
feeling, and perception all set inwardly, and outward 
was darkness and desolation. 

The mirror opposite, which had unwearied reflected 
all that long hour her restless pacing to and fro, showed 
her pale face—her lips, now compressed, now parting — 
her disordered hair and lustreless eyes. But she as 
little saw that figure, nor even knew, till a sudden move- 
ment reminded her, that she still held in her hand a let- 
ter she had that morning received. 

A singular enough letter it was, yet, perhaps, hardly 
containing anything to cause the disturbance visible in 
her to whom it was addressed, So it ran— 

“ Forgive me, Miss Strauzlaine,my good friend, for- 
giveme! Iwas led away by the excess of feelings to which 
I had never intended to yield. If you could know all—all 
that I meant to have told you, which indeed I came to say. 
It was blind, weak, wrong of me to have come again to the 
cottage, knowing all I did ; yet where else have I known 
such blessed hours of repose aud happiness? Oh, Josephine, 
dear Josephine!” the adjective had been erased, also the 
name, then again written with a sudden dash and fierce- 
ness that spoke too well to the mood in which the writer 
pursued the feverish tenor of his thoughts; “we have 
been long companions—friends, and it is over ; yet must it 
be, should it—why ? And I have not told you how weak, 
how deapicable, how vacillating I prove myself 7? how un- 
_worthy! So much the better. My friend—my best of 
| friends, think of me so ; think of me as beneath even your 

pity—as undeserving of your friendship, and do not grieve 
that I must say farewell, 
| “ ARTHUR,” 
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lesser planets which revolved around its orbit, if 
solely in admiration, yet with a hidden envy of 
its brightness that well attested to the perception 
of its superiority. Lady Geraldine’s whereabouts was 
intimated where she herself was surrounded by the 
throng of admiring devotees at a shrine where beauty, 
wealth, and power united. The connections of the lady 
were extensive, and their influence almost unlimited— 
to stand well with her was to have “ample verge, and 
room enough” to found great hopes; and there is still a 
class to which those three attributes we have named 
form an attraction sufficient to even counterbalance 
much less desirable qualities. But the Lady Geraldine 
added another claim even to that formidable trio—she 
sang, and accompanied herself, too, with a perfection of 
skill not often achieved by lady amateurs, and had a 
voice well worthy such cultivation. Just now a small 
crowd had gathered round, and almost filled the recess 
where the beauty sat enthroned, as it seemed, with the 
more absolutism for the state which freed her now from 
being the object of rivalry, for the engagement had been 
made public by the journals of the day. She had con- 
sented to minister to the beatification of her friends and 
adorers, she had suffered herself to be led to the harp, 
and none knew better than the lady herself how exquisite 
was the group which she and the classical instrument 
formed as she all naturally posed to the well-practised 
attitude, and struck the first chords. 

Beyond a doubt there ar€ n€rves in the composition 
of our humanities which can hardly fail to thrill with 
pleasur®, more or less deep, at the sight or sound of har- 
mony in shape or tone, and the murmur was not all of | 
flattery—nor had need to be-—which paid welcome 
homage to the beautiful singer. How could those chords 
—how could that lovely face awaken any but feelings 
of the purest admiration and rapture ? 

The Viscountess, who, gliding hither and thither in 
kindly and incessant solicitude for the well-being of her | 
guests, had been attracted by the dulcet voice to pause 
near the group, beheld and admired and exulted. Natur- 
ally, too, in that exultation, her gaze took in the figure of 
another whom it concerned—the young man leaning 
against the marble column, whose scarlet drapery threw 
out in such dazzling relief the white satin dress and the | 
snowy arm of the lovely Geraldine. | 

Something that was not admiration—something | 
still further from rapture, darkened the handsome fea- | 
tures and puckered the smooth brow of her son, as he | 
gazed on the face and listened to the voice of his be- | 
trothed. 

What could it be ? 





The lady looked no more at the | 


too, darkened, but only momentarily—no more. 
was not in her dressing-room, she never betrayed herself | 
by the too facile features, and the next minute saw her 
radiant, as she swept along entranced, to al] appearance, 
by the feeble cackle of a lisping scion of some patrician 
house, who detailed his late many adventures by flood 
and field in the Tyrol. 

Poor lady! surely we may pity her when she sees 
conceptions and plots so deeply laid and intently plan- 
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there assembled, it would be indeed a bright star | ned disturbed and vexed by the trivial fancies of a boy- |} 
which would outshine the rest, yet such a star there | ish brain. What though he did prefer a request to hig 
was, ing the centre, too, of a constellation of | bride elect for a favourite song as he handed her to the | 


instrument, and had at least received no refusal to the | 
request made in that soft whisper which he was privi- | 
leged to use, and which Arthur's voice could make go | 
touching ; what though she had totally disregarded his | 
desire, and, abruptly closing the book which his gal- 

Jantry had set open before her, had with those first chords 

broken into astrain of wild gushing Italian melody, 

for which certainly he had never expressed a preference, 

and which it needed not the scarcely perceptible curl of 
the lip, and quiver of the fine nostril, to tell him had 

not been selected in deference to his choice ; what though 

he marked the downcast eye and artistic blush illus- 

trating a passage in some tale, of which he had not the 

key—was this a reason that he, foolish man, should 
grow cloudy and morose? that he should suddenly be- 

come oblivious of the syren’s requirements, and leave 

to another hand—only too ready—the pleasant task of 
turning over her music, and shifting the stand to an 

angle, too, at which he deservedly lost her gracious pro- 

file? or that, when the song—twice repeated for the 

enraptured listeners—had ceased, he should be g0 for- 

getful of his privileges as to yield to another the duty 

of leading to her seat the radiant queen of his heart? 

Fie upon such niceness ! 
Is not beauty aluxury? and shall it not bear the impost 
of coquetry, and fickleness, to all eternity ? 

Could it be wondered at if the lady retaliated in 
kind, and that the remainder of the evening was passed 
between the affianced pair in a courteous trial of which 
should be most studiously and coldly polite? while, as 
light must fall somewhere, though the legitimate re- 
cipient be averted, doubtless some of the many were the 
brighter for the temporary alienation ofthe goddess from 
her especial high priest. For the gentleman, I hope— 
though I will not aver—that his thoughts did not goa 
wandering to « certain sequestered cottage, where the 








honeysuckle tapped beseechingly at the casement, and 


the waves murmured to the shore of the moonbeams’ 
coldness, and that is a dangerous tale to tell in the silent 
night, and to a pitying ear. 

There was another who had marked that little epi- 
sode between the lovers, and if with not a clearer per- 
ception of its full intent than my lady, at least with less 
interest in its concealment. 

The night was past, the last guest of Honiton House 
had departed, just as Nature, with a coy shudder, yield- 


_ ed herself to the embrace of Dawn, and the noble rooms 


were all deserted, their lamps paling before the sombre 
grey which streaked the scarlet draperies with its Puri- 
tan fingers. 

Upon the velvet-piled rug before the hearth, heaped 


enchantress ; as she gazed more fixedly at her son she, | high with costly flowers—a sculptor’s masterpiece im 
She | itseli—stood the lady of the mansion, beautiful even 


now, under the envious and chequered shadows of the’ 


_ new-born day, still showing but in little the toil of the 


night past. Slightly relaxed in its majesty her figure 
might be, one hand dropped to her side, a spray, esca 

from her wreath, trailed upon one shoulder, the dark 
masses of her hair thrust back from her brow,—this was 
all ; for the flash in ler eye, the scorn that had permitted 
itself to part her well-tutored lips, had no share in the 
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well-played performance of the evening ; they were part 
of the questions to one who stood before her, and to 
whom she rapidly repeated them. 

« What is it to you, I say? why do you meddle in 
this affair? have you been so successful in your own 
that you are warranted in interference with that which 
does in no way concern you?” 

“ Because he is my brother—my younger brother,” 
Aden replied in a calm voice, which contrasted strongly 
with her hurried, ill-governed tone ; “ because it will 
be my care and duty to shield and protect him in all 
that—” 

“God forbid!” broke from the lady, as she involun- 
tarily clenched her slender hand at her side, and closed 
her teeth upon the words ; yet, as if even then unable 
to control them, the bitter words would make way. 
“ You protect him /” 

Aden went on as though he had not heard the ex- 
pression. 

“T cannot help your ladyship’s displeasure, though 
I am very sorry to have caused it; but I could not for- 
bear speaking ; I feel so keenly that Lady Geraldine 
Lineage is so unfit a wife for my brother, who, though 
so little disposed to assert himself, well deserves the love 
of a true-hearted woman. He is so peculiarly depend- 
ent upon sympathy and kindness, his disposition re- 
quires the sun of home influences to bring out all its 
full perfection ; and I cannot believe, from much that I 
have noticed, that this lady—-beautiful though she is— 
will ever make the happiness of Arthur.” 

“ Thank you! is that all?” the Viscountess sneer- 
ingly began. “ Really Arthur is much bounden to you 
for your disinterested espousal of his cause; but the 
same objections will not exist, I presume, to the lady 
becoming the wife of the Honourable Aden Power! 
The wealthy widow would be tempted, you imagine-—” 

“ Mother!” he exclaimed with deprecating tones, 
interrupting her, as he stepped forward to where she 
stood, 

The lady started back at the word, drawing her 
breath through her closed teeth like one in pain. She 
raised her clenched hand as if she would have struck 
him; in the violence of the motion her foot struck 
against a tall candelabra, and overturned it, in its fall 
coming heavily in contact with her side. 

The blow must have been severe, but she never 
heeded it, nor the expression of alarm and regret with 
which Aden rushed to her aid. Disengaging her dress 
from the wreck, she swept from the room, bestowing no 
more notice upon the offending Aden than upon any of 
the domestics who had hastened to repair the mischief 
caused by the overturn. 

He, too, more slowly, betook himself to the solitude 
of his room, and painfully mused, as he had often done, 
upon the strange fatality which seemed to have made 
him an alien from his noble mother’s affections, and the 
cruel perversity which could so interpret his well-meant 
remarks anent his brother’s engagement. 


“It is not only,” he mused, “ that I have before this | 
evening noticed her behaviour to him, but the unusual | worthy / 





| 
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| 


' 
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will not, I think, misunderstand my anxiety. Good — 
fellow that he-is, in spite of his wayward misanthropy, 
which is half affected, I should be sorry indeed to see 
him throw away his chances of happiness,” 

Perhaps this part of his ruminations brought the 
young statesman back to his own recently enacted sa- 
crifice, for he sighed heavily once or twice as he ex- 
changed his evening costume for something more easy, 
and betook himself to the sanctum, where a lamp burned 
dimly, awaiting him. The daylight had long rendered 
it unnecessary when Aden Power quitted the desk for 
brief dreams, which we may be sure—since we seldom 
dream of that nearest our heart—were not of his for- 


feited bride. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HIGHLY INDECOROUS., 


JOSEPHINE paced to and fro the limited space of her small 
bed-chamber, as she had been doing forthe last half-hour, 
unmindful of time, or place, or any outward object. 
To and fro, backward and forward, quicker and quicker, 
the little feet crossed the snow-white boards and soft car- 
peting ; again and again her parched lips opened and 
closed, her hand impatiently thrust back the thick soft 
curls from the broad forehead, and now and again she 
paused, and stood looking out from the open casement, 
where the summer breathed voluptuously its perfume- 
laden breath, toying with the wave's lazy beat upon the 
distant shore, and the coo of some doves in douce collo- 
quy upon the eaves, 

She looked, but she saw it not, heard nothing of the 
harmony, scented nothing of the perfume, Light, and 
feeling, and perception all set inwardly, and outward 
was darkness and desolation. | 

The mirror opposite, which had unwearied reflected 
all that long hour her restless pacing to and fro, showed 
her pale face—her lips, now compressed, now parting — 
her disordered hair and lustreless eyes. But she as 
little saw that figure, nor even knew, till a sudden move- 
ment reminded her, that she still held in her hand a let- 
ter she had that morning received. 

A singular enough letter it was, yet, perhaps, hardly 
containing anything to cause the disturbance visible in 
her to whom it was addressed. So it ran— 

“ Forgive me, Miss Strauzlaine, my good friend, for- 
giveme! Iwas led away by the excess of feelings to which 
I had never intended to yield. If you could know all—all 
that I meant to have told you, which indeed I came to say. 
It was blind, weak, wrong of me to have come again to the 
cottage, knowing all I did ; yet where else have I known 
such blessed hours of repose aud happiness? Oh, Josephine, 
dear Josephine!” the adjective had been erased, also the 
name, then again written with a sudden dash and fierce- 
ness that spoke too well to the mood in which the writer 
pursued the feverish tenor of his thoughts; “ we have 
been long companions—friends, and it is over ; yet must it 


| be, should it—why ? And I have not told you how weak, 


| 


how deapicable, how vacillating I prove myself? how un- 
So much the better, My friend--my~best of 


gloominess and depression apparent in Arthur, and | friends, think of me so ; think of me as beneath even your 


which seem to increase. Surely it cannot be too late to 
break off this match, though I know my mother has set 
her heart upon it. At least I will speak to Arthur—he 





| 
| 


pity—as undeserving of your friendship, and do not grieve 


that I must say farewell. 
“ ARTHUR,” 
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How many times she had read and re-read this 
frantic epistle since the unfortunate postman had toiled 
up to Sea-View that morning to deliver it, I would not 
take on me to state ; yet she smoothed it out again be- 
' fore her on the window-seat, and once more her eyes 
steadily went over the words, pausing to give each its 
due sense, and gather, if possible, some new meaning 
from the whole. | | 

“Tt must be that,” she said at last, as she leaned her 
head against the casement panes ; “he has been thinking 
of the difference in our stations—he has dreaded, per- 
haps, that a recognition at some future time might lower 
him in the estimation of his great connections. Oh, 
Arthur, Arthur, could it be so? you of whom I judged 
so differently—can it be? And that portion of my own 
history which I that evening related, though it had not 
power to chill at once the warmth of his feelings, he has 
thought upon it—it has horrified his inborn pride.” 

She was pacing to and fro again, and her footsteps 
quickened as, shaking her head mournfully, she re- 


“ All alike—alas, alas! allalike! and I had thought 
him so different—so unfettered by all such worldly con- 
siderations, so—ah, so different !” 

Again the pause before the casement, again the fe- 
vered brow was pressed to the cool leaded panes, while 
her eyes wandered wearily over the garden below, and 
the portion of the bridle-path just visible from where 
she stood, and on which seemed written the words “no 
more.” 

“T cannot blame him,” she said softly to herself; 
“it is the creed of the cla%s tO which he belongs, and 
the trial was, perhaps, a severe one. This life, which 
pleases me so well, to him is doubtless meagre, poor, 
tasteless. I might have mingled with the world, too, 
with his world—have become one of it, shone in the 
same light, and pleased inyself after their fashion, and 
in their manners, in the mockery of mockeries ; but I 
could not—so hateful, so unreal. I pleased myself in 
the belief I had found one true soul that could feel and 
think with me, one true friend ; but I have scared him 
with the truth. How thankful I am though that I spoke 
it; how glad that never, by word or act, I have been 
unfaithful to myself, even though it has brought me a 
bitter experience. Oh, father—dear, good, honest, noble 
old teacher, and good friend, shall I never find another 
like you?” 

Again an interval, when not the voice ceased, for she 
did not speak aloud—only we picture thus the thoughts 
that were in her mind—but those thoughts wandered 
away, as they will, even in the access of the keenest 
griefs, and she passively suffered the mind to play truant, 
while her senses took in the soft atmosphere of warmth 
and sweetness and hushed tranquillity of sound that 
filled the little Eden of her home. 

But not for long. 

“How weary life seems for the while! how heavy 
these disappointments fall!” she was thinking again ; 
“and each seems worse than the last—one does not 
grow inured to them. I suppose that, with the failing 
faith in human perfection, the chance grows more des- 
perate, and the failure leaves us still less to hope, and 
so is worse. If I could blame myself—if my judgment 


she dreaming? had fancy served too faithfully? or 





hand upon his shoulder, the other clasped in his, she | 
had been hasty, if it had been one of those fops that my | listened anxiously to his words, and looked into his fae. 


foolish fancy—but no, no, no; I believed so much, I 
liad read so deeply—he, the dear father, too, judged him 
so highly! Well, well, it is over, as he says, for ever 
for ever; and better so, before I had perhaps learned to 
care too well.” 

With half-closed eyes and bowed head, she sat a few 
moments, perhaps calling to mind the last time she had 
seen him come up that path, or heard his cheery voice 
break the stillness. 

Suddenly she started and looked around her; wag 


could memory so delude the senses ? 

No! there was a footstep on the path below the 
window! Rapidly it approached the house and entered, 
Could she mistake it? was there another whom the 
Newfoundland would welcome with so joyous a bark? 
or had that voice its duplicate, lustily calling for “Mar- 
thon !” 

It was he! 

She was alone,.for, tempted by the beauty of the 
day, she had allowed Marthon to lead the old grand. 
mother out to the little wood behind the house. 

The call for Marthon was repeated ; then Josephine 
heard him enter the little sitting-room. She never 
stopped to ask herself how she ought to receive him; 
whatever might have been her judgment a minute ago, 
she had but one thought now—he had come again, she 
should hear from his own lips how far he was unworthy, 
She darted from the room— incredible as I know it will 
appear to my lady readers—without even a glance at 
the mirror. The next minute she was in the room 
below, where Arthur had flung aside his hat, and with 
all the signs of hot haste in his appearance, was pacing 
to and fro. 

As she entered he darted to meet her, and she—still 
with the letter m her hand—with her old gesture of 
welcome, holding out both her hands, made a poor feint | 
of smiling. He caught them both in his, he led her to 
a chair, breathless, and without speaking. She sank | 
into the welcome seat, then, borne down by feelings | 
which she would in vain have sought to explain, she | 
burst into tears, and hid her face in her hands. | 
The impetuous young man fell on his knees before | 
her. | 

“Forgive me, oh, Josephine! dearest girl, sweet | 
friend—oh, what have I done? Forgive me, forl can- | 
not forgive myself,"—he snatched from her the letter, | 
and flung it in fragments from him. “I have hated | 
myself,” he cried, “ever since I wrote it; vile, false, | 
hateful as its words must sound to you. Josephine— | 
Josephine, I felt that I should go mad if I did not come | 
to you ; yet it is madness to say that which I come to | 
tell you. Near you only it has been that I have felt } 
myself to be worth anything ; you alone have under- | 
stood me, you only have seen through all the veil of | 
frivolity, the misanthropy, the affectation of careless im- | 
difference to all good things; that is not in my | 
nature. You only have known me for what I am, have | 
taught me what I might be; and you have shown me {| 
that there are things in this world to win and to prize | 
beyond the paltry aims we set ourselves.” 

He paused, for she had ceased to weep, and with one | 
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Alas! no gleam of hope broke through the darkness 
that was gathering upon his. 

“You must hear me on—hear me, and you will hate | 
me, and despise me, and forget me—” 

« Arthur, dear Arthur, never,” she said softly, but he 
stopped her fiercely. 

“No, no, do not—do not say it; you shall not; you 
shall hear me to the end, then curse me, and it is done, 
Josephine, I love you—lI love you! better than my life, 
better than all in this world. I have loved you, though 
I knew it not, oh, Josephine, till I knew that which in 
the same breath now I tell you—that I am pledged for 
life to another—that I am to be married before many 
days are past.” 

He fell forward to his face upon her feet, and groaned. 
There was a minute, not more, in which her eyelids 
dropped, her hand was pressed to her breast, then the 
cloud passed. She stooped and raised the head of her 
stricken lover in her hands, but he turned his face from 
her. : 
“ Arthur, good friend, the good old father’s pupil— 
Arthur!” She spoke at first with an effort, but each 
word came easier, and the last was sweetly soothing. 
“Be yourself, Arthur, be your own brave self. Is that 
all, dear friend, that you have to tell.” 

“All! is it not enough? Josephine, you do not hate 
nor despise me.” 

“Ah! if you knew how much worse I had dared 
think of you, it is you who would have to forgive.” She 
spoke almost cheerfully, and he, still holding her hand, 
had risen to his feet, and stood, with pallid face, and eyes | 
that sleepless nights had hollowed, looking down upon 
her. 

“T dared to think that the pride of rank, and the 
knowledge of my inferiority, had determined you on 
breaking with your old friend,” she said, “ but it was not 
so, and for that I am thankful.” 

“ Rank—inferiority 1” he repeated ; “ Josephine, by 
all that is sacred—by the memory of the dear old man 
whom we both loved, believe me I would glory more in 
you as my wife, my own, my all; ay, and among the 
proudest of them hold you peerless, more—far more 
than I can ever do in her whom the will of another, and 
my own weak folly—but I must tell you all.” 

And he told her of the hopes and wishes of his proud 
mother ; of the way in which she had urged Lady Ge- 
raldine as a suitable wife for him ; of the extent to which 
he had committed himself, ere he yet had learned the 
use of his own heart, or, indeed, that he was possessed 
of one at all. He was too manly to speak of the defi- 
ciencies or bad qualities he already had detected in the 
bride elect, but by his dwelling on the delights peculiar 
to their friendship, Josephine but too readily learned 
what he suffered elsewhere. 

“Icame again and again,” he said in conclasion, 
gloomily, “to tell you this, but each time made it more 
impossible, for each time I saw you, oh, Josephine, I 
dreaded yet more to speak the words which should make 
you hate me.” 

“Ihate! nay, Arthur, this is surely only a fresh form 
of what you condemn yourself for. In very earnest, how 
have you wronged or hurt me? As friends, as fellow- 
pupils of the same dear good teacher, and who loved us 





both so well, have we not been happy, so very—very 


happy ?_ Believe me—believe me, as you know I should 
be believed, when I say that what you have told me 
even is a relief to that which I had feared, for I can 
thank Heaven that the man is still unchanged from all 
I believed him, and that even when I lose my friend he 
has proved himself most worthy to be so.” 

Her voice dropped. There are limits to all fortitude. 

He looked at her as if he would have given much 
to know-——to gain an answer to that question which 
might never now be asked. 

Did she not love him? His own heart answered to 
the full extent of that, which increased both the agony 
and remorse of parting. Yet was this like love ? 

No more tears, no sighs, no regret, nay, not a blush, 
nor tremor of the hand, even though it was clasped in 
his, as of old, many times while he stayed, and she 
called him “ Arthur,” as she had never done till then, 

She made him tea, too, with her own hands, though 
Marthon and the grandmother had now come in. She 
served him as of old ; but only once she ventured an allu- 
sion to the “ last time.” 

“ Why should it be?” the young man said impetu- 
ously ; “ why the last, Josephine? We may be friends, 
we shall be—say so, we shall be friends, God knows 
how much I need it.” 

He looked into her face, hungering, as it were, for 
her reply. | 

They were standing under the porch where we have 
once before seen them stand ; the sun was setting, and 
its last rays streamed through the clematis and honey- 
suckle upon her face, as she raised it to his—pale, but 
calm, and in the liquid eyes that rare lustre which seemed 
to enthral the very soul of her lover. 

Slowly she shook her head, and would have spoken, 
but no words came. 

He gazed on—he had no power to resist. 

“ Josephine,” he whispered, as he bent his head till 
he felt the warm breath upon his face, and the touch of 
her soft hair upon his beard thrilled every nerve. The 
question was upon his lips, but—as if she anticipated 
it— 

“Do not ask me!” she said, in a broken voice ; then 
added, “ Be yourself, oh, be yourself, Arthur, and let me 
be proud that you have loved me. Farewell!” 

He looked back when he reached the turning in the 
road which led to the railway station. 

The sun was set now—the porch wasempty. Well . 
for him that he could not see through the little case- 
ment to the room above,.where, broken by sobs, came 
the words truly the most bitter—the heart echoes to 
memory of past happiness, 

“ Never more—never more!” 


[Zo be continued. | 





Lire is fading tint and fleeting form, It is the blue on - 
the grape, the blush on the rose, the foam on the wave, 
the beam on the cloud, the smoke on the wird, the arrow 
in the air. 


Soctety is like air—very high up it is too sublimated 
for comfortable breathing, too low down it is « perfect 
choke damp. 
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How many times she had read and re-read this 
frantic epistle since the unfortunate postman had toiled 
up to Sea-View that morning to deliver it, I would not 
take on me to state ; yet she smoothed it out again be- 
fore her on the window-seat, and once more her eyes 
steadily went over the words, pausing to give each its 
due sense, and gather, if possible, some new meaning 
from the whole. 

“Tt must be that,” she said at last, as she leaned her 
head against the casement panes ; “he has been thinking 
of the difference in our stations—he has dreaded, per- 
haps, that a recognition at some future time might lower 
him in the estimation of his great connections. Oh, 
Arthur, Arthur, could it be so? you of whom I judged 
so differently—can it be? And that portion of my own 
history which I that evening related, though it had not 
power to chill at once the warmth of his feelings, he has 
thought upon it—it has horrified his inborn pride.” 

She was pacing to and fro again, and her footsteps 
quickened as, shaking her head mournfully, she re- 
peated— 

“ All alike—alas, alas! allalike! and I had thought 
him so different—so unfettered by all such worldly con- 
siderations, so—ah, so different !” 

Again the pause before the casement, again the fe- 
vered brow was pressed to the cool leaded panes, while 
her eyes wandered wearily over the garden below, and 
the portion of the bridle-path just visible from where 
she stood, and on which seemed written the words “no 
more.” e¢ 

“T cannot blame him,” she said softly to herself; 
“it is the creed of the class to which he belongs, and 
the trial was, perhaps, a severe one. This life, which 
pleases me so well, to him is doubtless meagre, poor, 
tasteless. I might have mingled with the world, too, 
with his world—have become one of it, shone in the 
same light, and pleased inyself after their fashion, and 
in their manners, in the mockery of mockeries; but I 
could not—so hateful, so unreal. I pleased myself in 
the belief I had found one true soul that could feel and 
think with me, one true friend ; but I have scared him 
with the truth. How thankful I am though that I spoke 
it; how glad that never, by word or act, I have been 
unfaithful to myself, even though it has brought me a 
bitter experience. Oh, father—dear, good, honest, noble 
old teacher, and good friend, shall I never find another 
like you?” 

Again an interval, when not the voice ceased, for she 
did not speak aloud—only we picture thus the thoughts 
that were in her mind—but those thoughts wandered 
away, as they will, even in the access of the keenest 
griefs, and she passively suffered the mind to play truant, 
while her senses took in the soft atmosphere of warmth 
and sweetness and hushed tranquillity of sound that 
filled the little Eden of her home. 

But not for long. 

“Tow weary life seems for the while! how heavy 
these disappointments fall!” she was thinking again ; 
“and each seems worse than the last—one does not 
grow inured tothem. I suppose that, with the failing 
faith in human perfection, the chance grows more des- 


perate, and the failure leaves us still less to hope, and | 


so is worse. If I could blame myself—if my judgment 
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foolish fancy—but no, no, no; I believed so much, I 
liad read so deeply—he, the dear father, too, judged him 
so highly! Well, well, it is over, as he says, for ever— 
for ever; and better so, before I had perhaps learned to 
care too well.” 

With half-closed eyes and bowed head, she sat a few 
moments, perhaps calling to mind the last time she had 
seen him come up that path, or heard his cheery voice 
break the stillness. 

Suddenly she started and looked around her; wag 
she dreaming? had fancy served too faithfully? or 
could memory so delude the senses ? ; 

No! there was a footstep on the path below the 
window! Rapidly it approached the house and entered, 
Could she mistake it? was there another whom the 
Newfoundland would welcome with so joyous a bark? 
or had that voice its duplicate, lustily calling for “Mar- 
thon!” 

It was he! 

She was alone,.for, tempted by the beauty of the 
day, she had allowed Marthon to lead the old grand- 
mother out to the little wood behind the house. 

The call for Marthon was repeated ; then Josephine 
heard him enter the little sitting-room. She never 
stopped to ask herself how she ought to receive him; 
whatever might have been her judgment a minute ago, 
she had but one thought now—he had come again, she 
should hear from his own lips how far he was unworthy. 
She darted from the room—incredible as I know it will 
appear to my lady readers—without even a glance at 
the mirror. The next minute she was in the room 
below, where Arthur had flung aside his hat, and with 
all the signs of hot haste in his appearance, was pacing 
to and fro. 

As she entered he darted to meet her, and she—still 
with the letter im her hand—with her old gesture of 
welcome, holding out both her hands, made a poor feint 
of smiling. He caught them both in his, he led her to 
a chair, breathless, and without speaking. She sank 
into the welcome seat, then, borne down by feelings 
which she would in vain have sought to explain, she 
burst into tears, and hid her face in her hands. 

The impetuous young man fell on his knees before 
her. 

“Forgive me, oh, Josephine! dearest girl, sweet 
friend—oh, what have I done? Forgive me, forI can- 
not forgive myself,"—he snatched from her the letter, 
aud flung it in fragments from him. “I have hated 
myself,” he cried, “ever since I wrote it; vile, false, 
hateful as its words must sound to you. Josepliine— 
Josephine, I felt that I should go mad if I did not come 
to you; yet it is madness to say that which I come to 
tell you. Near you only it has been that I have felt 
myself to be worth anything ; you alone have under- 
stood me, you only have seen through all the veil of 
frivolity, the misanthropy, the affectation of careless in- 


difference to all good things; that is not in my real | 


nature, 
taught me what I might be; and you have shown me 
that there are things in this world to win and to prize 
beyond the paltry aims we set ourselves.” 

He paused, for she had ceased to weep, and with one 
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Alas! no gleam of hope broke through the darkness 
that was gathering upon his. 

“You must hear me on—hear me, and you will hate 
me, ane despise me, and forget me—" 

“ Arthur, dear Arthur, never,” she said softly, but he 
stopped her fiercely. 

“No, no, do not—do not say it ; you shall not; you 
shall hear me to the end, then curse me, and it is done. 
Josephine, I love you—I love you! better than my life, 
better than all in this world. I have loved you, though 
I knew it not, oh, Josephine, till I knew that which in 
the same breath now I tell you—that I am pledged for 
life to another—that I am to be married before many 
days are past.” 

He fell forward to his face upon her feet, and groaned. 
There was a minute, not more, in which her eyelids 
dropped, her hand was pressed to her breast, then the 
cloud passed. She stooped and raised the head of her 
stricken lover in her hands, but he turned his face from 
her. 
“ Arthur, good friend, the good old father’s pupil— 
Arthur!” She spoke at first with an effort, but each 
word came easier, and the last was sweetly soothing. 
“Be yourself, Arthur, be your own brave self. Is that 
all, dear friend, that you have to tell.” 

“All! is it not enough? Josephine, you do not hate 
nor despise me.” 

“Ah! if you knew how much worse I had dared 
think of you, it is you who would have to forgive.” She 
spoke almost cheerfully, and he, still holding her hand, 
had risen to his feet, and stood, with pallid face, and eyes 
that sleepless nig chts had hollowed, looking down upon 
he r. 

“T dared to think that the pride of rank, and the 
knowledge of my inferiority, had determined you on 
breaking with your old friend,” she said, “ but it was not 
so, and for that I am thankful.” 

“ Rank—inferiority !” he repeated ; “ Josephine, by 
all that is sacred—by the memory of the dear old man 
whom we both loved, believe me I would glory more in 
you as my wife, my own, my all; ay, and among the 
proudest of them hold you peerless, more—far more 
than I can ever do in her whom the will of another, and 
my own weak folly—but I must tell you all.” 

And he told her of the hopes and wishes of his proud 
mother ; of the way in which she had urged Lady Ge- 
raldine as a suitable wife for him ; of the extent to which 
he had committed himself, ere he yet had learned the 
use of his own heart, or, indeed, that he was possessed 
of one at all. He was too manly to speak of the defi- 
“ ncies or bad qualities he already had detected in the 

bride elect, but by his dwelling on the delights peculiar 
™ their ti ndship, Josephine but too readily learned 
iat he suffered elsewhere. 

“I came again and again,” he said in conclusion, 
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Ol What In very earnest, how 


t you condemn yourself for. 


Have you wronged or hurt me? As friends, as fellow- | 
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pupils of the same dear good teacher, and who loved us 
both so well, have we not been happy, 80 very—very 
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happy ? Believe me—=believe me, as you know I should 
be believed, when I say that what you have told me 
even is a relief to that which I had feared, for I can 
thank Heaven that the man is still unchanged from all 
I believed him, and that even when I lose my friend he 
has proved himself most worthy to be so.” 

Her voice dropped. There are limits to all fortitude. 

He looked at her as if he would have given much 
to know—to gain an answer to that question which 
might never now be asked. 

Did she not love him? His own heart answered to 
the full extent of that, which increased both the agony 
and remorse of parting. Yet was this like love ? 

No more tears, no sighs, no regret, nay, not a blush, 
nor tremor of the hand, even though it was clasped in 
his, as of old, many times while he stayed, and she 
called him “ Arthur,” as she had never done till then, 

She made him tea, too, with her own hands, though 
Marthon and the grandmother had now come in. She 
served him as of old ; but only once she ventured an allu- 
sion to the “ last time.” 

“ Why should it be?” the young man said impetu- 
ously ; “ why the last, Josephine? We may be friends, 
we shall be—say so, we shall be friends, God knows 
how much I need it.” 

He looked into her face, hungering, as it were, for 
her reply. 

They were standing under the porch where we have 
once before seen them stand ; the sun was setting, and 
its last rays streamed through the clematis and honey- 
suckle upon her face, as she raised it to his—pale, but 
calm, and in the liquid eyes that rare lustre which seemed 
to enthral the very soul of her lover. 

Slowly she shook her head, and would have spoken, 
but no words came. 

He gazed on—he had no power to resist. 

“ Josephine,” he whispered, as he bent his head till 
he felt the warm breath upon his face, and the touch of 
her soft hair upon his beard thrilled every nerve. ‘The 
question was upon his lips, but—as if she anticipated 
it— 

“Do not ask me!” she said, in a broken voice ; then 
added, “ Be yourself, oh, be yourself, Arthur, and let me 
be proud that you have loved me. Farewell!” 

He looked back when he reached the turning in the 
road which led to the railway station. 

The sun was set now—the porch wasempty. Well 
for him that he could not see through the little case- 
ment to the room above, where, broken by sobs, came 
the words truly the most bitter—the heart echoes to 
memory of past happiness, 

“ Never more—never more!” 


[ Zo be continued. ] 








Lire is fading tint and fleeting form. It is the blue on 


| the grape, the blush on the rose, the foam on the wave, 


the beam on the cload, the amoke on the wind, the arrow 
in the air. 

Socrery is like air—very high up it is too sublimated 
for comfortable breathing, too low down it is a perfect 


| choke damp. 
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OLE BULL. 


lat name of Ole Bull is very familiar to John Bull, and 
to most people—for the gentleman who owns it has 
been a great traveller in all parts of the globe. He is, 


is 
a 


violinist, and is now playing in the metropolis, to the 


great delight of thousands of spectators and auditors. 
He has done what Paganini never did—discovered the 


t of playing all the four strings of the violin at once ; 
sides, he has introduced the double, treble, and quad- 
ru} lf staccato, and founded a colony inthe New World. 
ie is, besides, a great politician, and founder of the Na- 


onal Theatre, Bergen, Norway. Let us hope Jolin 
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our readers may be aware, the celebrated Norwegian | 


Bull will give to Ole Bull a friendly greeting, and that 
his musical expergnecs amongst us may not be of an 


unpleasant character. 


Some particulars concerning the remarkable Norwe- 
gian artist (Ole or ¢ Naf Bull), who, in 1836, came hither 
to dazzle and animate us, like a coruscation from those 
“Northern Lights” that often are so conspicuous in his 
own land, may, perhaps, be most fitly, at the present 
time, presented to our readers. 

His advent to our shores was immediately preceded 
by a visit to that of our lively neighbours on the south- 


ern side of the Channel. 
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The following sketch—of which the earlier and most 
picturesque portion is chiefly derived from a French 
account, written by a medical professor and musical 
amateur at Lyons—will furnish some idéa of tiie powers 
and peculiarities of this individual. 

“Tt chanced, on a certain day, during the time when 
the cholera was ravaging the French capital, that one 
of the numerous diligences which were then wont to 
make their return journey in an almost empty state, 
deposited in the yard of the coach-office a young North- 
ern traveller, who came, after the example of so many 
others, to seek his fortune in Paris. 

“Scarcely arrived at his twentieth year, he had 
quitted his family, his studies, and Norway, the land of 
his home, to give himself wholly up to a passion which 
had held sway within him from his infancy. The object 
of this pervading passion was music and the violin. 
Deeply seated, active, and irresistible, the bias had 
seized him when he quitted his cradle, and had never 
ceased from its hold upon him. At six years old he 
would repeat, on a little common fiddle bought at a fair, 
all the airs which he had heard sung around him, or 
played in the streets; and two years afterwards he had 
astonished a society of professional men, by playing at 
sight the first violin part in a quartett of Fleyel’s, though 
he had never taken a lesson in music, but had found 
out his way entirely alone. 

“ Destined afterwards by his family to the ecclesias- 
tical life, and constrained to the studies which it im- 
poses, he had still kept his though& fi€ed on his beloved 
violin, which was his friend, his companion—the cen- 
tral object of his attachment. At the instance of his 
father, the study of the law became subsequently his 
unwilling pursuit, and, at length, these struggles ended 
in his yielding to the impulse of his love for the violin, 
and banishing himself from Norway, in order to devote 
all his days to the cultivation of music. 

“In the midst of a mourning city—a mere atom of 
the region of a world—what is to become of the young 
artist ? His imagination is rich, but his purse is mea- 
gre; his whole resource lies in his violin, and yet he 
has faith in it, even to the extent of looking to fortune 
and renown through itsmeans. Friendless and patron- 
less, he comes forward to be heard. 

“At any other moment his talent must have forced 
public attention in his behalf; but in those days of de- 
solation, when death was threatening every soul around, 
who could lend his ear to the charmer? The young 
artist is left alone to his misery—yet not quite alone, 
for his cherished violin remains like a friend to console 
him. The cup of bitterness was soon, however, to be 
completely filled. One day, in returning to his miser- 
able apartment in an obscure lodging-house, he found 
that the trunk in which his last slender means were 
contained had disappeared. He turned his eyes to the 
spot where he had placed his violin—it was gone. 

“This climax of disaster was too much for the poor 
enthusiast, who wandered about three days in the streets 
of Paris, a prey to want and despair, and then threw 
himself into the Seine. But the art which the young 
Norwegian was called to extend and embellish was not 
fated to sustain so deplorable a loss. 
humane person rescued him from this situation. 


The hand of some 
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“ His next encounter seemed like another special in- | 








terposition of Providence, for he became the object of 
benevolent attention to a mother who had just lost her 
son through cholera, and who found in the young stranger 
so remarkable a resemblance to him that she received 
him into her house, though possessed of only moderate 
means herself, and furnished relief to his necessities, 

“The cholera, in the mean time, ceased its ravages, 
and Paris resumed its habitual aspect. . . . , 

“ Supplied with bread and an asylum, and soon after. 
wards with the loan of a violin, Ole Bull was again en. 
abled to gratify his devotion to music. By degrees his 
name began to be heard, and he arrived at some small 
reputation. Thus encouraged, he ventured the experi- 
ment of a concert, and fortune smiled on him for the first 
time, for he gained 1200 francs, a large sum considering 
the position in which he then was. 

“Possessed of this unexpected and almost unhoped 
for little fortune, he set out for Switzerland, and went 
thence into Italy. At Bologna, where his first great 
manifestation appears to have been made, he had tried 
vainly to obtain an introduction to the public, until ac- 
cident accomplished what he had begun to despair of. 

“Full of painful emotion at the chilling repression 
which his simple, inartificial, unfriended endeavours had 
been fated to meet with, he one day sat down to com- 
pose something, and it was partly amidst a flow of ob- 
trusive tears that his purpose was fulfilled. Taking up 
his instrument, he proceeded to try the effect of the 
ideas he had just called into life. At that moment it 
chanced that Madame Rossini was passing by the house 
in which his humble apartment was situated. The im- 
pression upon her was such that she spoke in emphatic 
terms upon it to the director of the Philharmonic Society, 
who was in a critical predicament, owing to some fail- 
ure in a promise which had been made him by De 
Beriot and the syren Malibran. Madame Rossini’s piece 
of intelligence was a burst of light for the ‘manager in 
distress, —he had found his man. The artist was in- 
duced to play before the dilettanti of Bologna, and his 
success was complete. 

“At Lucca, Florence, Milan, Rome, and Venice, the 
impression he made was yet greater and more decisive. 
On each occasion he was called several times before the 
audience, and hailed with the utmost enthusiasm, At 
the Neapolitan Theatre, San Carlo, he was summoned 
back by the public no less than nine times, thrice after 
the performance of his first piece, and six times at the 
end of the second. It was a perfect furor. 

“Our Norwegian artist now revisited Paris, under 
happier auspices. Welcomed and introduced with 
eager kindness by the composer of Robert le Diable, he 
was several times listened to with delight on the stage 
of the opera, and obtained the greatest success that has 
been known since the displays made by Paganini. 

“Opinfons were not agreed as to the extent to which 
Ole Bull was to be considered an imitator of Paganini. 

“Tt appears certain that the example of the latter 


first led him to attempt the more strange and remote | 


difficulties of the instrument. It was during the time 
of his distressed condition that he found means to hear 
the great artist by actually selling his last shirt, with 
the produce of which he joined the crowd in the saloon 
ofthe French Opera. 

“ Every one around him, after the electrifying strains 
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of the magical performer, was exclaiming that he had 
reached the furthest limits of what was possible on the 


violin. 
“Ole Bull (says the writer of the French account), 


after applauding like the rest, retired in thoughtful - 


mood, having? just caught the notion that something 
beyond this was yet possible ; nor did the idea cease to 
occupy his mind, but gathered fresh strength during his 
rambles in Switzerland and Italy, until it impelled him, 
at Trieste, to abandon the old track, and resign himself 
to the dictates of his own genius. 

“In justice to Paganini, it must never be forgotten 
that he was the first who, in modern days, conceived 
the principle of its being possible to extract a variety of 
new effects from the versatile instrument that had been 
supposed to have surrendered all its secrets to the great 
antecedent masters, and that his practice lent marvellous 
illustrations to what he proceeded, under that impulse, 
to explain ; nor does the supremacy of Paganini, in the 
‘nouveau genre, for the reason previously touched upon 
in these pages, seem likely to be seriously shaken by 
any who seek the encounter of a comparison. 

“Tt may certainly be averred, however, that of all 
who have attempted to follow in the direction of the 
great Genoese genius, Ole Bull has been, owing to the 
fire and enthusiasm of his own temperament, decidedly 
the farthest removed from servility of imitation. 

“It speaks much for the originality of the Norwe- 
gian artist, that, in the early practice of his instrument, 
instead of a fostering excitement, he had to encounter 
the decided opposition of adverse views ; and, instead of 
the open aid of a master, had only for his guide the se- 
cret impulses of his own mind. 





“On the whole, he must be acknowledged a man of | 


fine genius, who forced his way through no common 


difficulties to a distinguished rank in the musical world, | 


and who presents to the contemplation of the persever- 
ing student one of the most cheering of those exam- 
ples which the history of human struggles in pursuit of 
some absorbing object is so useful to enforce. It must 
add not a little to our admiration of him to find that, in 
the mysteries of composition, he has discovered and 
shaped his own course. 

“The ingenuity of construction evident in the or- 


chestral accompaniments to his pieces would suggest a | 


inethodical study of the harmonic art ; yet it was said, | 
on the contrary, that he was quite unacquainted with | 
even the elementary rules of that art, and that it would 


have puzzled him to tell the conventional name of any 
one chord. ? 

“How then did he arrive at the power of striking 
Imusic in parts? He opened a score, studied it, thought 
over it, made a relative examination of its parts after his 
own way, and then setting to work, as the result of this 
progress, became a composer himself. In the character 
of his compositions we may trace the effect of his un- 
usual, and (it must be confessed) somewhat too self- 
dependent They are impulsive and 
striking, enriched with occasional passages of fine in- 
Sstrumentation, and touched with sweet visitations of me- 
: but they are deficient in coherence of structure, 


7 
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‘ moyn de parvenir. 


ind in the comprehensiveness of a well-ordered design. 
They may serve as fresh examples to illustrate the old 
ixiin—that genius itself cannot neglect with safety 


that ordinary discipline which gives familiarity with 
the rules and methods of art. 

“The most surprising thing (amounting indeed to 
an enigma) in connection with Ole Bull's powers of ex- 
ecution, was the very small amount of manual practice 
which he stated himself to have been in the habit of 
bestowing on the instrument, a thing quite at variance 
with all the received notions, as well as usage, on the 
subject. His labour was, it appears, in by far the greater 
part, that of the head, and a very limited application of 
the hands sufficed to ‘ carry out’ what he excogitated— 
to work out his purposes and ‘ foregone conclusions,’ It 
sounds nobly as a proposition, that it is the ‘ mind's 
eye,’ and not the blind gropings of practice, that should 
show the violinist the way to greatness, and give him 
the knowledge which is power ; but, alas! common na- 
tures—nay, all that are not marvellously ‘ uncommon,’ 
find it necessary to draw to the utmost on both these 
resources, and cannot spare their hand from the neck of 
the instrument. 

“ This comparatively trifling amount of musical cul- 
tivation, however, while it remains, on the whole, a 
‘marvel and a mystery,’ may be accepted as a proof 
itself of how little trick (setting aside his extravagant 


| quartett on one string) there wasin Ole Bull’s perform- 


ance ; for the successful display of tricks is essentially 
dependent on the most assiduous manipulation—the 
charlatanerie of the instrument being the triumph of the 
hand, as distinguished from that of the mind, 

“To particularise the various merits which belong 
to his execution would lead beyond the limit here pro- 
posed, else might his sweet and pure tone, his delicate 
harmonics, his frequent and winning duplicity of notes 
and shakes, his rapid and exact staccato, &c., be sever- 
ally dwelt upon in terms of delight. 1 cannot forbear 
referring, however, to the ‘ravishing’ of his consummate 
arpaggio, forming a finely-regulated shower of notes-— 
rich, round, and most distinct, although wrought out by 
such slight undulations of the bow as to leave in some- 
thing like a puzzle our notions of cause and conse- 
quence. 

“To suit the wide range of effects which his fancy 
sometimes dictated, it appears (another marvel) that lie 
subjected his violin to some kind of alterative process, 
for which purpose he would open it (to use his own ex- 
pression) like an oyster. 

“The manners and customs of this young artist, at 
the time when he was exciting attention in England, 
bore an impress of genius which it was impossible to 
mistake ; and his occasional sallies of enthusiasm served 
to impart an increased interest to the abiding modesty 
which tempered and dignified his character, 

“Tn describing the state of his own mind, under the 
immediate domination of musical ideas, he pictured it 
under the forcible figure of alternate heaven and hell ; 
while he would speak of the object and intention of his 
playing as being to raise a curtain for the admission of 
those around him as participants in the mysteries open 
to himself. In his habits he is very tempefate, wisely 
avoiding to wear out, by artifigial excitements, the 
spontaneous ardours of his eminently vital temperament, 

“ All the ordinary arts and intrigues by which it is 
80 common, and is sometimes thought so necessary, for 
men to seek professional advancement, seems completely 
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alien to the nature of this child of the North. In person 
he is tall, with a spare, but muscular figure, light hair, 
a pale countenance, and a quick, restless eye, which 
becomes extremely animated whilst in the act of play- 
ing. 
“ When I add that he entertains an invincible anti- 
pathy to cats, exhibiting unequivocal signs of distress 
whenever one of those sleek and sly animals was dis- 
covered in the social circle, I shall have furnished all 
the information I am able to give (his latter career be- 
ing unknown to me) concerning a man well entitled to 
commemoration.” 








THE INDIAN THIEF. 
AN AMERICAN BORDER STORY. 


Sixty odd years ago three hunters, all of them men with 
wives and children, occupied three rough-looking, but 
comfortable cabins, in the wilderness of Kentucky. 

Around each cabin a spot of ground was cleared for 
gardening purposes, and everything looked thriving 
and prosperous—time, place, and circumstances duly 
considered. 

For some weeks previous to the period of this sketch, 
these honest, hard-working frontiersmen had been miss- 
ing various articles from their different places, and 
though they had made numerous efforts to discover and 
catch the thief, they had not bgen,able to accomplish 
their object. 

One morning, at the time indicated, they sought 
each other in a great hurry. Simultaneously they de- 
clared that they had again been robbed, on the night 
previous, one of one thing, and another of another. 

“Tis too bad, I swar!” exclaimed one named Jacob 
Thaney, “ an’ I won't stand it any longer if I have to 
keep on the watch from one week's end to t’ other, or 
even all the year round for that.” 

“Seems as if the skunk knew when we war n't on 
the watch,” responded another named Anthony Burr. 

“ Wal, then, let's take turns an’ watch every night,” 
said the third, whose name was Moses Airy. 

The men agreed to the proposition, and finally 
separated, vowing vengeance of the real backwoods 
sort. 

The thief, whoever he was, managed things very 
adroitly, and timed his visits in the most admirable 
manner, 

Well, night came, and Moses Airy shouldered his 
rifle and mounted guard, the settlers having decided 
upon their turns by the toss of a penny. 

The night passed away, however, and the thief did 
not make his appearance, nor was Airy disturbed by 
any one or anything else. 

The next night Burr took his turn, and with a simi- 
lar result. He neither saw the thief, nor was otherwise 
disturbed. 





The third night Thaney mounted guard, and about | 


the mid-hour the watchful hunter suddenly noticed 


something or somebody silently, cautiously, with the | 


soft tread of a cat, stealing along in the shadows towards 
the cabins. The pioneer was well hidden, and kept 


perfectly still. 
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Slowly and carefully, on and on came the midnj 
visitor, and at length Thaney made out the object to be 
a redskin. 

“T thought as much,” mentally muttered the pioneer. 
“Now, redskin,” he added, cocking his rifle, “ your time’s 
cum, fur sartin. Ye wur tried, condemned, an’ gep. 
tenced to death afore ye wur found out, an’ it ’pears jtg 
cum my turn to be yer ’xecutioner.” 

With all the care and caution of his race the redskin 
went creeping about from point to point, evidently re. 
connoitering the field of his operations to see if any one 
was on the look-out. 

Why he came alone, and apparently without any 
other design than that of robbery, there was no means 
of knowing. 

Finally he approached the cabin, and halted within 
a few feet of the hidden borderer. Plainly enough he 
was now looking around to see what he could steal, 

“Guess it taint worth while to let the thing go eny 
furder, ‘cause the slippery cuss might ’scape me yet!” 
muttered Thaney, as he carefully brought his rifle to an 
aim, and covered the dusky form of the savage. “ Ketch 
the varmint alive”—he added, “I don't ’spose wud be 
a very easy matter, so I might as well blaze away fust 
as last. Here goes then!” 

Thaney placed his finger upon the trigger, and 
sighted his piece. At that moment a loud hubbub— 
the sudden crying out of several children—struck upon 
the still air, and diverted him from his purpose. 

The sounds alarmed the Indian thief, also, of course, 
and he turned and fled from the spot. 

The next moment the noise ceased, the children 
having only cried out in their sleep, as it subsequently 
appeared from the mother’s statement, the scream of one 
alarming the others, and setting them all going fora 
moment. 

“ Wal, thar, drat it, that redskin’s off!” cried Thaney, 
with the deepest disappointment. “I'll have a shot at 
him, though, an’ trust to luck !” he added, again Jevel- 
ing his piece. 

The Indian was still in sight, and the borderer 
blazed away, though, of course, at a great disadvantage. 
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For a moment the redskin hesitated ; then he again | 
dashed forward. Apparently the shot proved ineffectual. | 
“T ought to a hit him, but I ’spose I did n't ;” mut- | 


tered Thaney, between his teeth. “ Howsever, red- 


skin!” he added, “ you aint out o’ the woods yet, not | 


by eny manner o’ means.” 


The report of Thaney’s rifle soon brought out Burr | 


and Airy, and, after a few moments’ hurried explana- 
tion, all three started off in hot pursuit of the fugitive 
Indian. 

The moon was now coming up high and bright, af 
fording much better facilities to the borderers for keep- 
ing upon the trail. 

For an hour or more they worked themselves for- 
ward as rapidly as possible, only occasionally stopping 
to make right sure of their course. 


At one time, when examining around closely, the | 


settlers detected spots of blood in the path, and by that 
they knew they were close after the savage, and also 
that the latter was bleeding. 

“] must a hit him arter all,” said Tharey. 

The others assented. 
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_ 
“Wal, way we go agin,” added Jacob. “The blasted 


thief kan’t scape us ef his hurt mounts to much, an’ I 
rather think it’s sumthin’ pootty bad, or he wud n't 
leave sich marks behind him. What do you think 
‘pout it ?” 

The other assented to this also, and the next moment 
the chase was recommenced with fresh ardour. 

After proceeding on for some distance further, the 
pioneers were enabled to detect the sound of the Indian 
in advance of them, though the trifling ncise would not 
have been noticed by any less practised ears. 

The borderers allowed that the Indian was losing, 
and they were gaining ground, and the former must be 
weak from the loss of blood; and they were correct, no 
doubt. 

Still, however, the redskin kept on his course, though 
his pursuers evidently gained upon him faster and faster. 

Through the deep woods the parties dashed forward, 
straining every nerve in the midnight race. 

Suddenly the still air resounded with two cries, in- 
stantly succeeding each other. The first resembled the 
loud shriek, deeply intensified, of a terribly agonized 
woman, and the other the despairing cry of some one 
in their last, fearful agony. 

The pioneers halted with a jerk. 

“What was that?” they simultaneously exclaimed. 

A moment of silence followed, and then Thaney 
added— 

“The fust sound wur the cry uv a painter, ef I ain't 
lived in the woods fur nothin’.” 

“ Nobody kin deny that, Jacob,” said Burr. 

“ That Injun ’s got into a bad box, sartin!” exclaimed 
Airy. “Let’s hurry on; thar’s three uv us, an’ we 
ain't much to fear, I guess.” 

Again the borderers started forward, though at a 
slower pace, and with more silence and caution. 

In a short time they entered a small patch of woods, 
beyond which they could see an open space, where the 
moon shone down clear and bright. 

A few moments afterward they emerged from the 
woods, and had a fair view of all that was before them, 
and the sight was one well calculated to startle anybody. 

“T know’d it!” muttered Thaney, with bated breath. 

Wal, ef that Injun ain't in a tight place I’m a 
fool!” exclaimed Burr, in a deep whisper. 

“He’s whar I wud n't like to be!” added Airy. 

Briefly we will describe the scene upon which the 
borderers were gazing. 

A deep dark gully, or ravine, it appeared, crossed 


Te ] +. 2 , 
the clear level plat, some rods beyond the woods. The | 


chasm, at that point at least, was twenty or thirty feet 
wide, and the only way of getting across was over the 
trunk of a fallen tree, which reached from side to side. 
About the centre of this sort of natural bridge the In- 
dian was standing, and, immediately in front of him, 
crouched down on the log for a spring, was a huge, fiery- 
eyed, glaring panther. 

, Judging from appearances, the Indian and the pan- 
ther sus Keene Shae coming from different directions, 
and in that way had suddenly met—at the time we 
heard the double cry— in the centre of the bridge, but 
of There the y 
tood, lis wever, facing each other—the whole scene was 
Clearly defined in the white moonlight. 


course, nothing certain could be known. 





The Indian seemed taken all aback by his critical 
situation, as well he might. 

A few moments following the appearance of the 
pioneers, who held back in the shadow of the woods, 
the panther uttered another threatening growl, and al- 
most instantaneously bounded at the redskin, who made 
an effort to spring backwards, but missed his footing — 
as might pretty certainly be expected—and, with a yell 
of terror, went tumbling down headlong into the dark 
abyss below. 

The panther, however, landed just where the Indian 
thief had been standing. Glaring around with his fiery, 
burning eyes, he uttered a grow! of disappointment. 
The monster looked peculiarly ferocious——particularly 
dangerous. 

By this time the last cry of the doomed savage had 
rolled up from the hollow-sounding depths of the dark 
chasm, and all was comparatively still, the growling of 
the panther alone breaking the silence. 

“ That painter ‘Il give us trouble ef we do n't tumble 
him over soon!” whispered Thaney to his companions. 

The men levelled their rifles at the fierce monster, 
and fired all together. The shots were fatal, for the pan- 
ther uttered a howl of pain, staggered, clutched and tore 
at the tree trunk, and finally tumbled over in the dark- 
ness below. 

At the same time the borderers ran forward to the 
edge of the ravine. Far down, where nothing could be 
seen but blackness, they could hear the cries of the pan- 
ther, growing fainter and fainter. 

“ Wal,” said Thaney, at length, “I guess that Injun 
won't do eny more stealin’.” 

“ Should think not, arter fallin’ down thar!” added 
Burr, pointing down in the darkness below. 

“Wall, I don't pity the cuss a bit more’n I do the 
painter—not a bit!” said Airy. 

The others fully concurred with the last speaker. 

Finally, nothing more being seen or heard of the 
Indian or the panther, the borderers turned their faces 
back again, and started off on the homeward tramp. 
They had ridden themselves of one trouble, even if an- 
other should rise up in its place,—as was more than 
likely. 








PREACHER LIFE IN AMERICA. 


TRADITION says that, some time since, a certain minis- 


ters duties called him once a month to visit on the 


' 
| 
| 


Sunday an outlying portion of his parish. On one occa- 


sion he started to give his usual monthly lecture, but 


before he had proceeded far he found the roads so bad 


that he turned back again, and his parishioners were 








left in their boggy fastness until the month again rolled 
round. The next time he succeeded, and, on his arrival, 
was asked by his anxious flock why he had not 
visited them during the previous month, “ Why,” he 
said,“ your roads were so bad that the himself 
could not get at you; so I was sure you had no need 
of me.” 

Without vouching for the accuracy of this story, for 
which the sturdy yeomen of Kent are answerable, we 
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think it fitly illustrates some of the difficulties which 
our rural clergymen have to overcome. 
“hail, rain, and shine,” their hamlets must be visited, 


i 





| with the Rev. Peter Akers, the stalwart friend mentioned 


| 


In all weathers, | 


and their inhabitants fed with the “ Bread of Life.” In | 


some, yea, many English parishes these duties obtain, | 


but in how much greater a degree do they occur in Ame- 


rican wilds, where we meet with men who “have ranged | 


the country from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from the 


Alleghanies to the Mississippi—who are inured to every _ 


form of hardship, and have looked calmly at peril of | 


i 


every kind—the tomahawk of the Indian, the spring of | 


the panther, the hug of the bear, the sweep of the tor- 
nado, the rush of swollen torrents, and the fearful chasm 
of the earthquake ; who have lain in the cane brake, 
and made their beds upon the snow of the prairie, and 
on the oozy soil of the swamp, and have wandered hun- 
ger-bitten, amid the solitude of the mountains; who 
have been in jeopardy among robbers, and in danger 
from desperadoes, who had sworn to take their lives ; 
who have preached in the cabin of the slave, and in the 
mansion of the master, to the Indians, and to the men 
of the border; who have taken their lives in their hand, 
and ridden in the path of whizzing bullets, that they 





might proclaim peace; who have stood on the outskirts | 


of civilisation, and welcomed the first comers to the 


woods and prairies. At the command of Him who said, | 


“Go into all the world,” they have roamed the wilder- 
ness ; as a disciple of the man who said “ The world is 
my parish,” their travels have equalled the limits of an 
empire. All this they have @oné without hope of fee 
or reward, 

At sunrise, on a bright winter’s morning, William 
Henry Milburn, a beardless boy of about twenty, and 
more than half blind, was starting for a ride across the 
snow-clad prairie, seated in an open carriage, with a 
tall stalwart man as a companion, “ of venerable aspect 
and grave demeanour.” 
youth was “ a profound thinker, an able theologian, and 
a powerful preacher of the Word.” As they sped on 
their journey through the awful stillness of the prairie, 
young Milburn was suddenly startled from his reverie 
by the deep tones of his companion’s voice. 

“ William, did you ever feel that you were called to 
preach ?” 

Here was the deciding point of Milburn’s life. As 
might be expected, he feels unprepared to answer a 
question so all-important, and he sees many reasons 
why he should not, yet confesses that for many years he 


This stalwart friend of the | 


previously. In this very unclerical costume the two 
trotted out of the town, but before much sprogress wag 


_made the young divine began to suffer from the jolting 


of his horse. Presently rain came on, the overcoat wag 
donned, and the umbrella put up, which latter operation 
the fiery steed treated with scorn, for away he imme. 


diately went at such a rate that the umbrella was lost in 


the flight, and never seen again. “ Let him go,” shouted 
the Rev. P. Akers, and they continued the headlong 
pace much longer than suited the runaway steed, for 
they never drew rein until they reached the opposite 
“timber.” The horse never attempted to run away 
again. 

A ride of two days and a half brought them to their 
first preaching station. The meeting was held ina 
double log cabin, which served the double purpose of 
hotel and chapel, as well as sleeping-rooms and break- 
fast-rooms. The cabin consisted of two rooms, witha 
door communicating between the two, the women occu- 
pying one, the men the other, in both the uses (of chapel 
and hotel) to which the house was put. The young 
people who could not get into the house had to rest con- 
tent with standing beneath the trees, or lolling,on the 
grass outside. In this place, then, a congregation is 
gathered from a radius of fifteen or twenty miles, and on 
Saturday morning, at eleven o'clock, the presiding elder 
commenced the services by preaching ; in the afternoon 
the conference was held; inthe evening another preacher 
is “ put up,” and after his sermon some one else is called 
upon to exhort. When this is over the benches are car- 
ried out of the two rooms of the cabin; mattresses, skins, 
and blankets are spread out, and in a short time all is 
sleep. In the morning at cock-crow all are astir ; some 
roll up the beds, some fetch wood, some fetch water, all 
eat a hearty breakfast, and at eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning the services begin by a “love feast.” At eleven 
public service commences by the ordinance of baptism, 
then the sermon, and this is followed by the Lord’s Sup- 
per. “I have known it to be five o'clock,” says Mr. 
Milburn, “before we tasted a mouthful after a sunrise 
breakfast. In the evening the last sermon of the quar- 
ter was delivered, beds were again shaken out, and by 
daybreak next morning all were on their journey home 
again.” 

Doubtless all this novelty would have been highly 


interesting to the young exhorter, if he had not, on the 


had felt this was to be his duty, and had shrunk from it | 


with unutterable dread. His companion urged him at 
once to begin the work, “ for the fields are already white 
unto the harvest, and the labourers few.” “TI said I 
could not go, at least until I had graduated.” 

But, suddenly, health is irrecoverably lost, and hours 
of lonely wretchedness are the lot of William Milburn. 
On the following Ist of May we find him commencing 
a life of wandering and toil, mounted on a five-year old 
just broken to the saddle, whose owner had sold him 
because he ran away. <A mother’s tenderness makes 
provision for the journey by well stuffing a pair of sad- 
dle-bags with books and clothes, while an overcoat, 


enfolding an umbrella, was strapped carefully behind. | 


Attired in blue jeans, leggings, and a skin cap, he sets 
out to travel with the license of an exhorter, in company 


Saturday, been suddenly commanded by the elder “to 
exhort.” There was no help for it, abedience being 4 
cardinal virtue in young preachers. Frightened almost 
out of his wits he stood up behind a split-bottom chair, 
and, with the embers smouldering on the hearth fora 
light, he commenced his first address, and entered upon 
something of the reality of preacher-life. “Words were 
few and ideas fewer,” as he stood trembling before the 


crowd of hunters and farmers, who “gaped upon the 


pallid, beardless boy.” The barrier was now broken 
down—he had stood up before a crowd to speak, and 
now, with the rough life of woods, rough fare of hog; 
hominy, and corn-bread, and plenty of exercise, the © 
lour came to his cheeks, and flesh covered his bones. 
While yet young in this kind of life Brother Milbumm 
was borrowed by two preachers belonging to a neigh- 
bouring circuit, promising that he should be delivered 
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safe and sound in a week. Their first duty was to | 
solemnise a marriage in a cabin similar to the one be- | 
fore described. As soon as the business was over the | 

rty sat down to a sumptuous repast. A bowl of 
boiled custard was placed among other delicacies upon 
the table. A gentleman present, after hurrying through 
the solids on the table, seized this huge bow] of custard | 
and commenced the process of making away with it as | 
though it had been put there for his especial benefit. A _ 
by-stander, who was either shocked at the man’s manners 
or was coveting some of the good bowl’s contents, said, 
“You don’t seem to know what that is.” 

“T know what it is!” said the other indignantly, “ of | 
course I do; I was brought up on it, it is thickened 
milk.” And this answer, we suppose, gave satisfaction 
to all. - 

Very laughable are the scenes which often flit across | 
this preacher life, and very heartily must they be en- 
joyed by such men as are found among the preachers. 
“At the close of the exercises one of my new friends | 
mounted an empty barrel which stood in a corner of | 
the room, and had been used as a seat, and called out, 
in the old Norman form, ‘ Oyez! oyez! Take notice, | 
that Brother William Milburn will preach in the meet- | 
ing-house to-morrow night, at early candle-lighting.’ | 
No sooner was the last word out of his mouth than the 
barrel-head gave way ; and the reverend clerk, falling | 
to the earth, went rolling about among the legs of the | 
audience.” But the sublime follows quickly upon the | 
Several hundreds, sometimes thousands, of 
people are gathered together beneath the shadow of the 
greenwood, to worship in the grandest of cathedrals, 
with trees straight and twisted forming its aisles, and 
their branches forming its fretted roof. “The scene is 
one to furnish inspiration to the speaker,” and to open 
for him the hearts of the people. “Not least among | 
the good results” arising from these gatherings is the 
acquaintance with sacred poetry here acquired ; for in- 
troduced and commanded by the strains of a lively and | 
heart-stirring music, the best effusions of Montgomery, | 
Heber, Cowper, Watts, and Wesley, win their way to a 
lasting place in the affectionate remembrance of the 
motley crowd.—* I have seen more than one preacher, 
who had, probably, never enjoyed the advantage of | 
three months’ schooling, who, nevertheless, seemed to 
have at command a large portion of Milton’s, Young's, 
and Cowper's poetical works, besides vast stores from | 
other authors ; and the citations from these were keenly | 
relished by the people.” 








ridiculous, 


“Spinning yarns "appears to be a favourite method 
of shortening the way from place to place, and the stories 
lated by preachers when on their journeys throw much 
! lt upon the preacher life of the Methodist itinerants. 
a Rev. 8. H. Thompson is invited to visit a settlement, 
where a preacher has never before been. He goes, and 
t whole population turns out to meet him, and to 
listen to his sermon. “When warming in his discourse, 
a man is observed to ride up to the edge of the assembly 
and alight, whereupon every man, woman, and child 
‘urns his back on the preacher, all rush to the stranger to 
ar the news, only one man encouraging the minister 
we «Say ing.“ Go on, parson, we'll all be back directly.” 
‘hey returned as soon as the stranger had emptied his 


hnde rr . . ° 
eget of news, and then Mr. Thompson finished his 


without a pulpit—here is one. 


“ At its close he called on an exhorter to 
The brother's spirit was willing but his flesh was 
The 


discourse. 
pray. 
weak ; for he had a great boil on his right knee. 


_ audience beheld his energetic yet ludicrous attempt to 
_ put himself in the proper posture, when one of the by- 
_ standers, a good-natured giant, touched with compas- 


sion, stepped forward, and lying flat on his face, said, 
“Here, brother, kneel on me.” The exhorter accepted 
the living stool, and becoming much excited in the 


course of his prayer, would often raise himself up and 


then come down with emphatic force on the back of his 
prostrate friend. At the close of the lengthy supplica- 
tion the latter rose, and shaking himself, exclaimed, 
“ First-rate prayer, were n't it ? a little Jong, though.” 
Bishop Morris figures in the next story. When a 
young man he was travelling somewhere in the West, and 
made an appointment to preach at a station where 
ministers seldom came. A large congregation assem- 
bled in a log-cabin consisting of two rooms and a 
porch. In one room were the men, in the other the 
women, while the boys were thrust into the porch. The 
preacher took his stand in the door connecting the two 
rooms. He had not proceeded far in his discourse when 
two men in the congregation began to whisper, and 
presently spoke so loud that the congregation could 
hear them, the subject of conversation being a horse- 
swap. The preacher paused, and said that if it were 
necessary for them to bring their swap to a conclusion 
he would wait until they had finished. They were 
silent, and the preacher made a second attempt, but no 
sooner had he done so, than a split-bottomed chair was 
seen over all heads, borne by a thoughtful old gentle- 
man, who placed it in front of the minister. “I for- 
got,” said he, “ you had no pulpit ; a man can't preach 
" The preacher made 
another effort, but with little success. He had hard 
work to do. Four weeks were required to make the 


round in which three hundred miles had to be travelled 


and asermon aday preached ; besides the acquaintance 
of every man, woman, and child within the circuit to be 
made, “ Billy, my son,” said an old veteran, when the 
young preacher was about starting, “never miss an 
appointment. Ride all day in any storm, or all night 
if necessary ; ford creeks, swim rivers, run the risk of 
breaking your neck, or getting drowned, but never miss 
an appointinent, and never be behind the time.” This 
was good advice, but his method of bidding the young 
preacher welcome was rather odd. “ Now, brother,” 
he would say, “ yonder are the stable and corn-crib for 
your horse ; here isa room and a plate for yourself; but 
if ever I catch you making sheep’s eyes at my girls, 
remember there's the door, and never enter it again.” 
To accomplish a work like the one appointed to 
Mr. Milburn required early rising, and for six or seven 
months in the year breakfasting by the blaze of pine 
knots. After breakfast, study for from one to three 
hours, and then mount for the next station, which would 
be reached after a ride of about twenty-five miles. A 
week-day congregation, in the busy seasons of the 
year, often consists of only three or four aged sisters, and 
with these hymns, prayers, and sermon are faithfully 
gone through. “ With the floor for a rostrum and his 
chair for a desk, he may draw as close to his auditors 
as le pleases ; and in the urgent warmth of his appeals 
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he will sometimes find himself gesticulating just under 
their spectacles and noses.” “If be has succeeded to 
their satisfaction, he may hear his motherly auditors, 
as they take their pipes from the chimney-corner at the 
close of the exercises, saying to one another, ‘ Our young 
preacher is a powerful piert little fellow, is n't he?’” 
The preacher appears to get but little of home comforts, 
especially in the way of sleeping accommodation. “At 
night-fall, all hands gather home from their work ; and 
after a substantial meal, a general talk, and evening 
prayers, all get ready for bed. Mattresses are spread 
upon the floor, and eight, ten, or twenty people, old and 
young, male and female, stow themselves away under 
cover in one room—how, I never could precisely tell 
[we should think not]! ” A bed for the young divine 
is sometimes made in a kind of loft, where, amid piles 
of potatoes, strings of onions, broken tools, and lumber 
of all sorts, he is expected to take his rest ; where he 
may be either covered with snow or drenched with rain, 
which easily finds its way through the roof. Not much 
opportunity for study in a place like this; but the 
“sermon preached to-day is tried again to-morrow, and 
repeated the third day; and thus one well-prepared 
discourse is ready for Sunday, when the congregations 
are much larger.” To the minister's ordinary duties are 
added those of chorister, for seldom can one be found 
able and willing to start atune. We read of one who, 
in giving out the hymn said, “I would thank some 
brother present to raise the tune, and then fofe it.” A 
dead silence ensued, but it waset length broken by a 
“brother ” saying, “I reckon you ‘ll be dreadful sharp if 
you trap anybody here in that way.” 

After a year’s travelling as assistant preacher, each 
young man has to undergo an examination, which we 
should presuine is generally passed very creditably. 
Who the examiners are we know not ; 
times are may we think be gathered from the followi ing. 
A young man had been diligently reading Watson's 
“Institutes,” and when before the examiners he said to 


the chairman, “I confess that I have been unable to | 


master Mr. Watson's argument on the evidences of 
Christianity, and I should be obliged to you for some 
explanation.” 

“ Now look yer,” said the venerable chairman, “I 
want you to understand that I come here to ask ques- 
tions, not to answer them.” Whether this ‘ 
Student ” passes or not we are not informed. 

Hitherto we have seen Mr. Milburn 
hunters, farmers, and such-like, now let us see how he 
acts with “ Congress-men,” who, as he says, may be 
taken by a stranger as types of Americans generally. 
A journey has to be performed by steamboat, on the 
understanding that the destination is to be reached on 
Saturday night, but this was found impossible. 
the crowd of passengers, a great number of Congress- 
men were present. Milburn was very anxious to observe 
these “ representative men,” but what was his dismay 
when he found that they “ swore outrageously, played 
cards, and drank villanous whiskey day and night.” 
As we said, the boat could not reach its destination on 
Saturday, consequently it became necessary to remain 
on board all day on Sunday. In the morning, Mr. M. 
was invited to preach ; he accepted the invitation, and 
found a congregation of more than three hundred per- 
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sons. At the close of the sermon, he turned himself to 
the Congress-men, and administered to them a cutting 
rebuke for the dissoluteness of their manners, and thep 
retired to his cabin. The bold preacher had not been 
there long, meditating upon what he had done, when a 

gentle tap was heard at the door. A gentleman enter- 
ed, who said, “I have been requested to wait upon 
you by the members of the Congress on board, who 
have had a meeting since the close of the religions eX- 
ercises. They desire me to present you with this purse 
of money as a token of their appreciation of your sin. 
cerity and fearlessness in reproving them for their mis- 
conduct ; they have also desired me to ask if you will 
allow your name to be used at the coming election of 
chaplain for Congress. If you will consent to this, they 
are ready to assure you an honourable election.” Of 
course the consent was given, and in due time he 
became “ chaplain for Congress,” whither it is not our 
purpose to follow him. 

We have before spoken of the sleeping accommoda- 
tion which the preacher often gets in America when 
alone, and when he has a wife matters do not always 
mend, Mr. Milburn, remembering that “ it is not good 
for man to be alone,” takes to himself a wife, and a 


| strong-minded woman she must have been to bear up 


with such ills as she met when on her wedding trip. 


a 











After tray elling through a country whose precept re- — 


specting food is “ shut your eyes and go it blind,” they 
reached Bloomington, where they were to “ lie over” 

until two next morning. On inquiring of their driver 
how they should fare at the hotel, they were assured 
that they would get nothing fit to eat, and that if they 


attempted to sleep the bugs would eat them up. Not | 
feeling disposed to suffer these evils, they told their 
| Jehu to drive to the door of the methodist, who lived 


in the largest house in the town. 
conveyance drew up at the gate. 
“ Halloo! the house,” cried I. 


Presently their | 


‘‘Halloo yourself,” was the reply ; “what do you | 


” 


want ? 

“T am travelling, with my wife, and learning that 
the quarters at the hotel are bad, have come to get 
some supper, and spend part of the night with you.” 

The man of the house came striding toward the 
gate, saying in an angry tone, “ Look here, stranger, we 
and if you’re a traveller, you 
must put up with trav ellers’ fare, and go to the hotel.” 

“Don't be so savage,” said I; “have you never 
| heard the ss aying, ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strang- 
ers; for some have thereby entertained angels un® 
wares ?°” . 

“Oh!oh!” said he, “that sounds like preaching; 
you ain't a preacher, are you?” 

I intimated that I was, and mentioned my name 

Eye ing me from head to foot he exclaimed, “ Well, 
! who would have taken such a poor, little; 


Why, we? 


thought of trying to get you here as our preacher.” 


i not all. 


Of course the preacher and his wife gained a supp® 
and a bed. While on the same happy tour, they stay 
for one night at a house where were e dozen grow? 

people, besides children, who all had to pass thro 
the bed-room allotted to Mr. and Mrs. M. But this w# 
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and she was shown to a second bed in the room, set 
apart for the preacher and his wife. “She and my 
wife had gone in to undress, when the latter, feeling 
sympathy for a girl in such delicate circumstances, said 
in a commiserating tone, ‘I am sorry you are obliged 
to sleep in this way.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the other, feeling 
the bed-clothes, ‘it is kinder uncomfortable, when a 
body ’s been used to sleeping between blankets, to have 
to lay on a sheet !’” 

Full of humorous incidents, Mr. Milburn’s book is 
doubtless a faithful portraiture of American preacher's 
life as well as American domestic life. But there is 
one thing which we sadly miss. From such a man as 
Milburn we should have expected earnest appeals on 
behalf of the liberty of the slave; but nowhere is a 
word said on this head. The brutal “ institution,” 
gently spoken of as “ peculiar,” is treated with all leni- 
ency; we are quietly told “that the galleries of the 
church are filled with negroes, Sunday morning and 
evening; that the preacher marries, baptizes, and 
buries them ; that he visits them, comforts them, and 





prays with them ; that he is their counsellor, friend, and | 


spiritual guide ; that you cannot live among negroes 
without loving them, they are so genuine, gentle, and 
docile in character.” 

The disciples of John Wesley possess great influ- 
ence in the Southern States, and we believe they have 
much to answer for, on account of the supineness with 
which they have treated the subject of freedom for the 
negro. Let them follow John Wesley in this matter as 
well as in others, and the poor negro may have reason 
to bless them in future times for his bodily freedom, as 
they are now blessed for spiritual freedom. JohnWes- 
ley was an “ abolitionist,” a fact too often lost sight of 
in the present day. 








QUINTIN MATSYS. 





AN account of the artist may well be added to an en- 
graving of him, from a painting done by himself. 
Matsys was born at Antwerp 1460, and was by trade a 
blacksmith. It is said he became an artist as Henry VIII. 
became a Protestant—through love ofa woman. His 
charmer was the daughter of an artist, and the “ stern 
parient” put a negative on the blacksmith altogether. 
The understanding was that if he could please the father 

an artist, the daughter would be the prize. The 
youthful lover applied himself with incessant labour to 
study and practice of the art, till he became so eminent as 


from ordinary tife, and seemed more inclined or qualified 
to imitate the defects than the beauties of nature. Some 
historical compositions of his deserve commendation, 
particularly a ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ which is in the 
Cathedral at Antwerp, and justly admired for its skill, 
spirit, and delicacy. Sir Joshua Reynolds says there’ 


are heads in this picture equal to any painted by Raf- 
faele. But the most remarkable, and best-known pic- 


ture of Matsys’ is that of the ‘Two Misers,’ in the gallery 


at Windsor, which has been engraved, and a duplicate 
of which is at Ragley, the seat of Lord Lyttleton. Mat- 
sys died in 1529.” 








HOME DUTIES. 


THERE are duties we think of and ponder, 
And wish to perform if we could ; 

But instead of beginning, we wonder 
Howe’er we can manage the good, 


There are many great schemes we are building, 
Impossible ones to endure ; 

While were we content with less gilding, 
The fabric we raised might be sure. 


We think that if we had the power 
Or riches which others possess, 

We would make inexhaustible dower, 
The hearts of the needy to bless : 


But why wish for the work of our neighbours, 
When, oh! we have plenty to do— 

When around us are every-day labours, 
And duties nor paltry nor few. 


Look at home, and your work is before you, 
To bless it, and render it blest ; 

Is’t a desert ? Ah! then it is for you 
To make it a haven of rest. 


Put your arm out to strengthen your brother, 
Stretch a hand out to rescue a friend ; 
Find a small way of helping another, 
Some trifle to offer or lend. 
D. Ricumonp. 





BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT. 





to | 


This is the tale generally told, and generally believed—if 
it be not true it ought to beso. At any rate it is certain 
Matsys had anuncommon genius. “ His manner,” says 
Pilkington, “was singular, not resembling that of any 
ther master, and his pictures are strongly coloured, and 
irefully finished, though somewhat hard and dry. By 


e entitled to demand her in marriage, and succeeded. | 


' 


OLp things are passed away and it is the youth of a 
year. Leaping up gaily from their wintry couches, 
some from the desolate mountain peaks where savage 
tempests have for many a weary month held their 
furious revels, some from the peaceful valley where softly- 
sweeping zephyrs have murmured sleeping songs as 


| they stole through the grassy defiles, the blessed little 


competent judges it was believed, when they observed | 


he strength of expression in some of his compositions, 
tif he had studied in Italy, and acquired a know- 


of the antique, and the great masters of the Roman 
l, he would have proved one of the most eminent 


Painters of the Low Countries. But he only designed 








flowers have come among us once more. Nature is 
changed. As the boisterous brook springs from erag to 
crag in his hilly descent, he sees a new earth beside and 
a new heaven above.~ The new earth wears a garment 
of “living green,” starred with blossoms and beauties 
innumerable. The new heaven is clad in virgin azure 
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that looks as pure as though God had only painted the 
blue dome the day before yesterday, and not a thousand 
thousand years ago. I never tire of that Eternal Sky. 
I wonder when I think that beneath its placid gaze the 
first flower shot up from between the parted sod, and 
that since then hosts of flowers and legions of waving 
forests have lived and died, it being ever the same. 
I grow reverent as I recollect that Baby Cain chuckled 
with infant glee as Eve bore him forth in her arms and 
pointed out that identical sky; and that since then 
Cain has become a fratricide, and the sons and daughters 
of Adam, generation upon generation, have risen and 
sunk, lived and died, joyed and grieved, beneath the 
shadow of that empyrean arch. Again my soul rises 
into higher wonder and awe, as I venture forward to 
the time when God shall cease to inscribe his mystic 
records in starry hieroglyphic upon the celestial tablets, 
when the awful hands of Deity shall fold up this wide 
scroll and cast it a useless thing into the vacancies of 
Space ; for even this embodiment of infinite majesty 
shall wax old as doth a garment. 

I never tire, either, of the earth. Especially when, 
as now, I recall images long corrupted into dust, voices 
long hushed into everlasting stillness, dreams long 
quenched by cheerless reality ; when I mourn for those 
whom I have loved, and sorrow “ because they are not,” 
oh, then Earth and her thousand voices are very sweet 
and pleasant! Earth is amourner too. She has rained 
down floods of tears duying» hundreds of winters over 
Spring and Summer and Autumn beauty faded away. 
I can lay my tear-damped cheek against the ever- 
throbbing breast of nature and know that while I weep 
for the departed, she weeps for the departed too. Every 
breeze that wafts by me is playing a death-dirge upon 
the sounding chords of Nature’s great olian lyre. 
Every brook that flashes in the sunlight as it tides sea- 
ward is only a glittering mass of Nature’s pellucid tears. 
Every flowery mead that ornaments the ground isa 
mere grave-garland. When Nature dons her Spring- 
time garment, fair and bright and dazzling though that 
garment be, it is a mourning robe, and is worn in 
memory of glories gone forever. “ The air is full of fare- 
wells to the dying and mournings for the dead,” and 
we cast wreaths upon our little graves and Nature cast 
wreaths upon her big one, and both weep in company. 

Because they are not! There is an echo in your 
heart at these words, their solemn import seems to re- 
call the memory of the dead. Rising from their moss- 
grown graves and assuming vital shape and hue, long- 
buried figures come before you. It may be a parent, or 
a brother, or a sister, or “ a nearer one still and a dearer 
one,” I do not know, nor care. This is enough for me, 
that there is a sorrow at your heart “ because they are 
not,” a dreariness in your prospect “ because they are 
not,” anemptiness in your life “because they are not,” 
a vacancy in your home “ because they are not.” Some 
joy paled and died simultaneously with them ; some 
gay hope-flower shed its withered leaves upon their 
tombs, and now that the thought refers to them, tears 
steal into your eyes and musing grief chastens your 
spirit “ because they are not.” 

How many of those who entered Jife with us have 


come thus far, how many sunk down upon the road far | 


behind! I look back upon my life, and the grey tombs 





eee J 
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of my friends jut up here and there like mile-stones, 
Beauty, once my companion, has reclined her peachy 
cheek and glossy tresses upon the loathsome worm 
pillow of the grave. Talent, that had already begun to 
startle the world into listening by its clarion voice, hag 
obeyed the awful summons of death and passed away, 
Mirth, that could be mirthful in every scene of sorrow 
and suffering, is not so powerful now, and even the very 
echoes of its laughter are lost in utter, everlasting 
silence. I am unable to recollect many who were not 
notable for peculiar qualities; there are numbers of 
these, behind whose hearses I have walked, who are for- 
gotten now by the great gaudy crowd for ever, and for- 
gotten by me too, save when in such seasons as this a 
vague longing for their dimly-remembered society 
steals over me, and I am sorrowful “ because they are 
not.” 

Yet while I mourn “ because they are not,” I rejoice 
because they are! I may cry out for these lost loves 
where I stand, but they will not hearken to me, they are 
not here; I may seek their graves and endeavour to 
awaken the mouldered dust in vain, they are not there. 
Their present home is in a land where no graves ruffle 
the placid surface of hill or valley, where no pale sar- 
cophagi uplift their marble sculptures like triumphal 
columns to trophy the conquests of death. In Heaven 
—I dare not dream of what they may be there; how 
loving, how beautiful, how bright. 
this is the height of knowledge, they are waiting until 
I and some still-mourning wanderers reach the Eternal 
Home. This I know, that when I come to die, and when 
heart pulses languidly, and eyes see dimly, when the 
night of death begins to settle down over me and all 
the world fades away, then we shall be re-united. I 
know that their seraphic forms, shining, though unseen, 
will group around my dying bed, that when I close my 
material sight for ever I shall unclose the spirit eyes 
and see around me, better than flaming chariots or 
angel bearers, the beatified figures of those beloved on 
earth waiting now to carry me upward to their ever- 
lasting habitations. Peace and love shall come at last 
once more, and coming thus they shall come never to 
passaway. Soon concerning sorrow and separation and 
death there shall be great joy, “ because they are not,” 
and shall be no more for ever. 

R. Hayes Ropinson. 








THE OLD BUTLER'S STORY. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 





'“Tat’s true for you, miss, she is indeed the sweetest 
bride one could look at on a summer's morning. Ah, 
how lonesome the place is now that she is gone; but 


‘her. Something told me how it would all end when 


This I know, and | 

















' there will be sunshine in the new home that receives | 


Colonel Fielding came here last Christmas on a visit | 


the gineral. I was waiting at the table, and sure ’ twas 
| easy to see that the colonel had eyes and ears only for 
| Miss Ethel.” 

| Turning from the open window, where I had been 


| watching the departure of the bridal party until the | 
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last carriage disappeared down the winding avenue, I 
observed a tear on the old man’s cheek as he bowed his 
head to hide his emotion. Darbey Doyle was a pri- 
vileged person in the household of General Granger, 
whose guest I had been for several weeks, and from the 
first I felt an instinctive regard for the old butler, all 
worthy of esteem as he was. 

“You appear to be much attached to your dear 
young lady, as you call her, Darbey,” I remarked. 

e Attached to her?” he repeated; “I would lay 
down my life for her, God bless her! This very morn- 
ing, when she was going away a happy bride, she came 
to me, as I stood silent and sorrowful by the door, and 
putting her little snowy hand into mine, left a kiss as 

tender as a daughter’s on my old cheek, and all the 
while the tears were glistening like diamonds on her 
bridal robe. Through many a dark day her bright 
presence has been a ~ blessing to me—her sweet words 
ever falling on my withered heart like heaven's dew. 
You ‘ll be returning home this afternoon, miss,” he said, 
after a pause, “and I promised to tell you before you 
left, a little story about meself, and how Miss Ethel, 


finished.” 
you relate anything that concerns y ourself.” I returned. 
your own lips the story of the parentage of her adopted 


distress yourself, by recurring to events which sorrow 
has rendered sacred. 

“You are very kind, miss, to listen to an old man, 
and I'll make the story as short as possible, so as not to 
tax your patience.” 

Drawing his hand slowly across his forehead, as 
if the action assisted his memory, he began: 

‘It is now forty long years since I became a butler 
to Sir Bryan O'Neill, in dear old Ireland. Sir Bryan’s 
estate was a beautiful place intirely. The grand old 


castle, covered with ivy from the highest turret down | 
to the smooth-shaven lawn ; the demesne with its an- | 
client trees that had sheltered many a generation of the 


noble family ; the serpentine river that wound away 
through the grounds until it was lost in the woods. Ah, 
it is no wonder that Mountmain Castle was the pride of 
all the country around. ‘'Tis there you would see the 
deer skipping about as if they had a presentiment that 
their noble owner belonged to arace that could boast of 
having in their veins the blood of one of the great 
kings of Munster, who was baptized by St. Patrick him- 
self. But it isn’t for me to think of describing a place 
that I never saw the eaquals of yet, and I ‘ve thravelled 
far and wide from Killmalone to Botany Bay. But 
don't think that I went to the last place at the expense 
of the government. Faix, no; but a love for the salt 
water made a sailor of me before I anchored down into 
quiet life at Mountmain Castle. 
“Sir Bryan was married to a beautiful English 
- — : but she was too proud and cold in herself to be 
ed by the tenantry and servants, while Sir Bryan 
was followed by blessings wherever he went. They 
had one daughte sr, Miss Grace ; and well did her name 








suit her, for she was all grace and all sweetness. 0, 
then, wasn’t she the beauty to look upon, with her long 
golden hair, cheeks like roses, and eyes laughing and 
blue as the summer skies? Pride was a feeling un- 
known to Miss Grace ; yet it would have been better 
for her if she took after Lady O'Neill in that respect, 
and kept her inferiors at a proper distance. But there's 
no use in fighting against one’s nature, and hers was a 
mixture of playfulness and merriment. 

“Twelve years had slipped by unnoticed, for they 
passed away in sunshine, and left no dark shadow in 
their track. In the mean time, I had married a clean, 
likely girl, and was the happy father of two rosy boys. 
My wife lived in the village with her old father, and 
I still remained at the castle, hoping in time to save 
enough to purchase a snug little farm, where, with my 
Naya and the children, I would be as happy as the days 
were long. 

“All this time Miss Grace had been receiving her 
edication at home in the castle, masters coming all the 
way from Dublin to teach her branches of larnin’, that 


| went beyant the understanding of her two governesses. 
that was, came to be adopted by the gineral and his 


good lady. It is a long story and a sorrowful one, and | 
perhaps you'll get tired of listening before it is half) 


She was now sixteen, and Sir Bryan carried herself and 
Lady O'Neill to spend the winter in Paris. There was 
many a red eye in the castle that day, when Miss Grace 


_ came and wished us all good-bye, not thinking it beneath 
“Indeed, Darbey, it will be a pleasure to me to hear | 


her to shake hands with the under house-maids. They 


‘returned home after being away a little over a year. 
“Tt is Mrs. Granger's desire that I should hear from | 


Her gay Paris life made no change in Miss Grace, and 


' she took to her old ways again, riding about on her 
daughter. Butin gratifying me, I fear that you may 


Arabian pony, or sailing in the little pleasure-boat 
that Sir Bryan had built on purpose for herself. But 
Lady O'Neill was no longer contented with the quiet 


| life at the castle ; so from that hour the place was likea 


hotel, with visitors and strangers from foreign parts, 
that they had met with on their thravels. ‘To be sure 
Miss Grace had a power of suitors, but she turned a 


| deaf ear to them all: and I've heard tell that when she 


was in Paris she refused two lords, one after the other. 
Sir Bryan and Lady O'Neill never interfered with her, 
but let her have her own way, for she was the idol of 
their hearts. 

“ Well, they were n't many months at home, when, 
to the great joy of Sir Bryan, his lady presented him 
with a son and heir. Though he loved Miss Grace 


with all the strength of his heart, yet a new light 


shone in his eyes when he held in his arms the son that 
was given to him so late in life, and breathed his 
thanks to Heaven that the honoured name of O'Neill 
would still be heard in the halls of his ancestors when 
he himself was gathered to his forefathers. It was 
a beautiful sight to see the love that Miss Grace be- 
stowed upon her little brother, who had deprived her 
of the heirship to Mountmain Castle. But she never 
seemed to value wealth, and would be as contented in 
a cottage as a castle, if her soul was. nourished 
with love. Ah, could she then have known that the 
innocent babe gathered to her young heart would 
grow up a stranger to a sister's devotion, that his 
infant lips would never lisp her name, his ears never 
hear it repeated— But I’m wandering away from my 
story. 

“Not long after this there came to the castle as 
fine a looking young gentleman as ever I set my two 
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eyes upon. He had come all the way from America, 
and was making the tour of Europe, when he became 
acquainted with Sir Bryan in Paris, and, as one would 
suppose, he fell in love with Miss Grace at once. He 
was a great favourite with Sir Bryan and Lady O'Neill, 
and they gave him a warm invitation to the castle ; so 
that when he came to see the lakes of Killarney, he 

d down to Mountmain, and sure his heart had 
thravelled on there before him. Well, there he remain- 
ed, as if held by golden chains. The marriage was as 
good as settled in the servants’ hall, and Lucy, Miss 
Grace’s waiting-maid, put off her own wedding with 
the coachman, so as to be married at the same time 
with her dear young lady, she said. 

“To make a long story short, he proposed for Miss 
Grace’s hand ; but Sir Bryan would n’t promise him her 
hand unless he agreed to remain in the old country as 
long as Lady O'Neill or himself lived. Through love 
for her, who was more to him than all the rest of the 
world put together, he consented, though he owned it 
was a hard thing to part from his friends’ and country 
perhaps for ever. ‘To the surprise of all, Miss Grace 
refused this offer also, giving as a reason, that she 
didn't love him well enough to become his wife, and 
that she would never pledge her hand unless her heart 
went with it. The poor young gentleman looked down- 
hearted enough, and he would have left the place at 
once; but Sir Bryaw imsisted that he should remain, 
thinking that before long her feelings would change, 
and that all would end as they wished. 

“Well, the first birthday of the young master, as 
the servants called the little Bryan, was approaching. 
As it happened, there was a power of visitors at the 
castle for weeks before, spending their time fishing and 
hunting, and enjoying all kinds of diversions. All em- 
ployed on the estate were to have a holiday ; a grand 
feast was to be spread out under the trees in the de- 
mesne, and as for the boys and girls in the village, 
their heads were half turned at the thought of the illi- 
gant dance they would have on the lawn before the 
very eyes of the gintry. 

“Well do I remember Sir Bryan as he sat at the 
foot of his table that morning, his fine open face beam- 
ing with kindness, and the quiet smiles around his 
mouth shewing that happiness and contentment made 
their home in his heart. More than once I saw him 
glancing fondly at his beautiful lady as she chatted 
gaily across the table with an English lord, while Miss 
Grace’s patient lover sat silent, his eyes fixed on the 
door, watching to see her sweet face appearing there. 
My dear master, little did he think that before another 
minute the black shadow of sorrow would fall upon 
him, shutting out the blessed light of peace from his 
eyes. There sat my lady looking as proud as a queen, 
and, oh, how soon her haughty head was humbled 
in the dust! 


voice, that her young lady was nowhere to be seen, but 


I was standing back of her chair, when | without hurt or harm to anybody else. 


. ‘ } 
the servant returned who was sent to let Miss Grace | first great shock was over, she was more haughty than 
know that the company were waiting breakfast for her. | 


She went up to Sir Bryan and said ‘in a low, trembling | 








et 


manner. ‘What new piece of merriment is this? Ay 
archness—all archness,’ he repeated, half aloud. . 

‘“‘With a smiling apology to his guests, he opened 
the letter. All of a sudden his face flushed up; then 
he turned as white as if the life was leaving him, ang 
with a deep groan he fell heavily from his chair. Some 
of the gentlemen lifted him up, while Lady O'Neill hung 
over him half distracted with grief and fear, crying: 

“*Oh, my child! my child! where is she? What 
has happened to my darling Grace ?’ 

“We heard her, and seemed to recover himself at 
once. 

“*¢ Ethel,’ he said, in a voice so hollow that I scarce- 
ly knew it was the master that was speaking, ‘ Ethel, 
let me never hear her name again. Would to God 
that death had taken her before she had lived to merit 
a father’s malediction.’ Turning to the wondering 
guests, he added, with a smile—Oh, such a smile, my 
heart faints within me to think of it: ‘ My friends, the 
missing one fled this morning, to wed the groom that 
attended to your horses yesterday,’ He sank back 
speechless into the chair, while the poor mother was 
taken to her room in hysterics. 

“The guests withdrew at once, all but Miss Grace's 
lover, who looked the very picture of hopeless sorrow, 
Noticing that I remained in the room, he motioned to 
me kindly to leave them alone. I did so with a fore- 
beding heart, but waited outside, not knowing how I 
might be wanted. For two long, dreary hours not 
a sound was heard within. At length, when the door 
opened, Sir Bryan tottered out, leaning on his kind, 
faithful young friend. My poor master, the terrible 
smile passed from his face ; and while I thanked Heaven 


that his reason had n’t deserted him, it pierced me to 


the heart to read the tale of suffering written there. They 
went up-stairs, and I heard them parting on the pas- 
sage above, Sir Bryan going towards my lady’s cham- 
bers ; then all was as still as if death was under the 
roof, Ah, it would have been a happiness to the father 
and mother mourning together in their ancient apart- 
ments, if their once idolized daughter was mouldering 
in her coflin, rather than that she should have disgraced 
the noble line of the O’Neills. Oh, what a change 4 
few hours had made! Before evening, but one of all the 
visitors remained at the castle ; to be sure it was little 
comfort they could offer at such an hour, and perhaps 
they felt that the calm of solitude would have been 
a welcome and soothing balm to the wounded hearts of 
their late happy host and hostess. 

“ Of course there was an end to the fun and feasting 
that the whole village had been looking forward to for 
many a long day ; but no one thought of that now, for 
pity was uppermost in every heart for Sir Bryan in his 
trouble. To tell the truth, many a one would be glad 


_ to see my lady’s proud head lowered, if it was done 


| 


; 
} 


But when the 


ever, while the poor master was all broken down with 
the heavy sorrow that was lying cold upon his heart 
Wherever I turned that sorrowful day, I heard nothing 


that a letter, directed to Sir Bryan, was found on her! but bad wishes sent as wedding gifts after Jimmy 


dressing-table. 
“The dear child,’ said Sir Bryan, with a fond smile, 


Drake, the impudent thief of a groom that had bewitch- 
ed Miss Grace. Poor young creature! Not one of us 


taking the letter, without noticing the girl's troubled | but said that Jimmy must have managed some way % 
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other to drop a love powder into her tay, maybe, and 
after that she would follow him through fire and water, 
illigant young lady as she was. 

«“ Well, I said that one of the visitors remained ; yes, 
the young American gentleman, who was pay ing his 
addresses to Miss Grace, staid with Sir Bryan to the 
very last. One week after, when Sir Bryan was going 
away to thravel on the continent, he was seated in the 
carriage beside him. It would saat the heart of a stone 
to see. my dear master, as he stood upon the lawn, 
before getting into the carriage, turn slowly round 
with a melancholy gaze at the old pile, as if something 
whispered to him that he was looking his last upon it, 
and the servants standing by silently weeping. At 
that moment, what should come bounding towards him 
but Miss Grace’s pet fawn. With a smothered groan 
and trembling from head to foot, he stepped into the 
carriage, where sat my lady looking unmoved and giv- 
ing orders to the nurse, who was beside her, with 
the young heir of Mountinain in her arms. Just before 
the carriage passed the gates, Sir Bryan leaned out and 
again gave a parting look at the old home, which had 
been his heaven of happiness through a long life—his 
purgatory of suffering in a few short days. While 
I blessed that sad face when I saw it again, a shiver 
went through my heart, well knowing what a bad sign 
it was for one to look back that was going on a journey. 

‘After that the castle was shut up, and but a few of 
the old servants retained to take care of the place, and 
with a sigh for past times, I turned to the new life 
opening before me. My Nora’s father was now sleep- 
ing beneath the daisies in the churchyard, and in the 
same holy ground her mother and my own dear parents 
were laid. Heaven rest all their souls in glory ! 

“With the savings of years I was able to lease 
a small farm and stock it without delay; but by the 
time I was comfortably settled, there came the sorrow- 
ful account of Sir Bryan's des ith at Rome. * He died 
of a slow fever,’ his phy sicians said. <A slow fever! if 
ever a heart was broken by sorrow, that heart was Sir 
Bryan O'Neill’s. Ab, sad as was this news, we were 
half prepared to hear it, for ever since Sir Bryan went 
away, the banshee was heard wailing all round the 
castle in the dead of the night. We never could learn 
whether he forgave his misguided daughter or not, and 
from the morning that she disappeared, nothing was ever 
oe ard of her; but as time wore on the matter ceased to 
: talked about. Lady O’Neill remaining in England, 
here she intended to bring up her young son, Mount- 
main Castle soon had the appearance of being de serted, 
no hapa. ever waking the echoes that were left to 

p undisturbed in its grand old halls. 

_ “Six years of unclouded happiness shed their sun- 
Shine Pe n our little home, when the old agent died 
who had bee nh ap pointe “d by Sir B 
piace to be filled by one of the gre atest tyrants since 


y} 


} 


— ome 


its 


the d; iys of Nero, that ever profane: d the earth with his 
presence. It did n't take long for him to set his greedy 


*yes upon the little farm that my 
made, for its 81ze, 


In 


+) 


care and labour had 
the most productive in the parish. 
a shorter time still he discovered a flaw in re lease 


‘hat gave it to me, and, with the first feelings of hatred 
> a+ 7 . ‘ ‘ 
boat ever burned in my heart towards one of God's crea- 


8, I received his orders to quit the home where I 





yan himself, leaving | 


had hoped te end my days. I will pass over the 
months that followed, when every good feeling was 
withered up in my heart, and never a prayer passed my 
lips, for my tongue refused to utter the holy words, 
‘forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ God be praised that led me away 
from temptation, and opened my heart to the blessed 
influence of religion, till every evil thought vanished, 
as darkness fades before the light. Then, and not till 
then, did I begin life anew, praying to Heaven to for- 
give him who had deprived a happy family of their 
home to bestow it on one of his followers. 

“Ags Nora had some knowledge of business, there 
was nothing left for us to do now but to open a little 
shop in the village ; so we rented one that was kept by 
her father in former days. The good will of all Mount- 
main was ours ; again prosperity was smiling on our 
way, and contentment, like a wandering dove, flew in 
at our door. But it pleased God, blessed be His holy 
will! to send us our portion of troubles in this world, to 
make us remember what poor dependent creatures we 
are. For some time I felt thatthe storm that was sweep- 
ing over the land, from one end to the other, was destin- 
ed to wreck us with the countless other families who had 
seen all they possessed swept away. Oh, these were fear- 
ful times, when death and famine went hand in hand 
through all the land, leaving sorrow and ruin in their 
track. A year from the day that we went to live in the 
village, the closed shutters of our little shop showed 
the neighbours that good fortune had deserted Darbey 
Doyle as well as the rest of them. It made our hearts 
sick to see the misery and suffering around us; but we 
had reason to be grateful, for the good Lord kept want 
and sickness from our door. 

“"T was at this sad time that I determined to try my 
fortune in America. Mine was the breaking heart the 
day that I was forced to part from my darlings, yet for 
their sakes a smiling face hid the darkness within— 
dark, dark it was, cold and dark. Didn't [ see my 
children scattered, one here, and one there, among our 
poor friends, and their sorrowing mother going out in 
service to help support them! We parted—1I tore my- 
self from their arms, and running along the road to be 
the sooner out of their sight, every sob and cry sent 
after me were like so many daggers in my heart. 

“TI was thravelling from Mountmain to Cork on foot, 
and from that sweet city I intended to take shipping 
for New York. Well, it was the last day of my journey, 
and worn and weary I thravelled on, thinking of the 
past and gone, of the happy days that had passed away 
like a dream, the weeping wife and children I left behind 
me, and whose kisses were yet fresh on my lips. Though 
my heart was full, for a moment its sorrows were for- 
gotten, while a feeling of pity stole over it at the sight 
of a poor woman on the road before me, with a heavy 
load upon her back. She seemed ready to sink to the 
ground with weariness, while every now and then she 


| would be obliged to lay down the basket that she was 


carrying. Weak and tired as 1 was, I was unable to 


| give her any assistance, and having to stop to rest my- 


self, she was out of sight when I started again on my 
way. I hadn't gone far, though, when a sudden turn 
in the road brought me close beside her, as she sat on 
the wayside picking the thorns out of her bare feet. The 
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hood of her blue cloth cloak had fallen over her face, 
shading it from view ; but with surprise I noticed her 
small white feet, and my heart melted with pity when 
I saw the blood trickling slowly from one ofthem. I 
could no longer bear to leave the poor thing to struggle 
on under her heavy burden, and with a few kind words 
I offered to help her. She raised her head as if to thank 
me, the hood fell back, and the minute I looked in her 
face I knew her; changed as she was, I knew Miss 
Grace. 

“*Oh, my God! itis MissGrace!’ When I uttered 
the words she started wildly up, and the next minute 
fell fainting on the ground. Trembling with grief to 
see her reduced to such a state, I lifted her gently, and 
rushing to the spring that flowed across the road, I 
sprinkled her pale sweet face with the cool refreshing 
water. Ob, what were my feelings as I bent over her, 
thinking of the time when she used to ride through 
Mountmain on her little pony, and her footman in livery 
following her, while the women, spinning at their doors, 
would bless her as she passed! Ah, could Sir Bryan 
look down from his home in Heaven, and see his ‘fair 
one with the golden locks,’ as he loved to call her, lying 
senseless on the roadside, and the golden locks now 
sprinkled with the white emblems of sorrow and care ? 
While these thoughts were passing through my mind, 
she opened her eyes, and sighed heavily. She knew 
me at once, and my presence brought back all that she 
had lost. Oh, then how she cyed#I thought her tears 
would never stop flowing ; I was crying myself like a 
child, for it would be the hard heart that would remain 
unmoved before the agony of that darling young lady. 
It was a painful thing to me to be answering the plain 
truth to all her questions about the way that Sir Bryan 
and Lady O'Neill bore her elopement and marriage, 
when every sad reply made her sob and cry as if her 
heart would break. 

“ At last, when her grief seemed to have spent itself, 
I venturéd to ask her if she would allow me to-carry her 
basket for her. Thanking me in trembling tones, she 
said that she would be grateful for my assistance, being 
too weak and tired to carry it any farther herself. She 
lived about a quarter of a mile distant, and as we went 
along, of her own accord she gave me an account of the 
unhappy life she had been leading for seven long years. 
She had taken a foolish fancy to Jimmy Drake, she said, 
and poor young innocent as she was, she thought him 
as perfect as man could be, and only wanting wealth to 
make him a gentleman. She soon found to her cost 
how deceived she had been in him, but repentance came 
too late; when she fled from Mountmain Castle she 
parted for ever with happiness, in exchange for misery 
and suffering. After being married to him in a neigh- 
bouring town, they went to Cork to live, where the 
small sum of money she possessed supported them for 

awhile. Time passed on, and as all the letters she had 
written to Sir Bryan and Lady O'Neill were returned 
unopened, poverty at length forced her to apply for 
assistance to her rich relatives both in England and Ire- 
land ; but their unfeeling answers to her touching let- 
ters were more painful to her sensitive nature than if 
they had remained silent and indifferent. Knowing 
how Sir Bryan and Lady O'Neill idolized their daugh- 
ter, Jimmy hoped that, after a while, they would open 





—— 


loving arms to her; but when he became convinced 
that she had wounded their pride too deeply to be for. 
given, then he began by slow torture to revenge himself 
on the poor hapless young lady for his disappointment 
in not receiving the great fortune that he had all along 
been expecting. He brought her soon after to this wild 
country place, and here she had been living ever sin 

leading the life of a slave between him and his mother, 
All the rough work of the fields was done by her tender 
hands, and their produce brought home on her back for 


when I met her. ; 

“While she was speaking, her whole manner, 
seemed to have lost its natural gentleness ; a kind of 
wildness in her look plainly showed that despair was 
the only feeling left in her heart. So I thought; but 
when I told her how surprised I was that she should 
continue to live with him and endure such cruel usage, 
when with the edication she had received she could 
support herself comfortably, a soft light dawned in her 
eyes, the bitterness of her tones melted into sweetness 
as she said : 

“¢ Ah, Darbey, 1am amother. Heaven has given 
me two darling children. For their sakes I endure all 
my sufferings uncomplainingly.’ Then clasping her 
hands, and raising her streaming eyes to heaven, she 
cried: ‘O, my father! my father! I deserve all this 
pain and punishment for the sorrow I brought on you 
and—’ She broke down with grief. 

“For many minutes nothing was heard but her low 
moaning sobs, and the blackbirds and thrushes singing 
for very happiness, as she often had done in the blessed 
days that had passed away forever. It wrung my 
heart to see her agony ; but when I attempted to com- 
fort her, she said in a choking voice : 

‘“*Q, let ne weep! For seven long years these tears 
have been frozen in my heart.’ 

“ Yet in the height of her grief she inquired in her 
own kind way for Nora and the children, and when she 
heard of our troubles, with her sweet hopeful words she 
cheered my sinking heart, and made the future look 
brighter before me. By this time we had arrived ata 
little cabin on the side of the road, and turning to me 
she said with a smile, That is my castle, Darbey.” 

Once before I had seen just such another smile, and 
that was on Sir Bryan’s face the morning that his hap- 
piness received its death-stroke. We now stood out- 
side the cabin door, which was partly open. She asked 
me to stay and rest myself; but as I glanced in and 
saw Mr. Jimmy sitting inside smoking his pipe by the 
fire, I didn't dare to trust myself in his presence, for 
the hot blood of anger was rushing through my veins, 
and a desire to revenge the wrongs of her who stood 
weeping before me burning in my heart. SoI laid 


down the basket of potatoes, which was no light load, — 


and holding my hat in my hand, I turned, half choked 
with grief, to Miss Grace and said : 

“* Good-bye, Miss Grace.’ I couldn't bring my- 
self to call her by her married name. * Good-bye, Miss 
Grace, dear, and may Heaven's smile hight upon you 
night and day ; and may the sorrowful tears you have 





shed here on earth, be shining gems in the crown of 
| glory that awaits you in a better world.’ 
“ Her trembling hand, cold as death, was in mine, 
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her lips moved, but her eyes alone expressed what her 
tongue failed to utter. I bowed my head as if I was 
receiving the blessing of an angel ; then in silence and 
tears, on both sides, we parted. 

“ Six weeks after, I landed in New York with but 
one shilling in my pocket and nowhere to lay my head. 
After wandering about the great city all day long, at 
last, tired, weak, and hungry, I turned into an illegant 
private street, where all the houses looked like palaces, 
and sat down on a door-step to rest myself. I wasn’t 
there many minutes, when a gentleman came down the 
street and turned to come up the steps. He was a fine 
looking man of about thirty, with a mild, thoughtful 
look, but there was that in his face that sadly showed 
his heart contained a haunted chamber, through which 
the ghost of a lost love flitted continflally. As he stood 
before me I remembered him at once, for it was no 
other than the American gentleman who was at Mount- 
main Castle for so long atime. I took hope from the 
recollection of his former kindness of manner, and yet 
half-doubting I said: * Mr. Yielding, I believe you don’t 
know me, sir ?’ 

“THe looked at me for a minute or more with a 
pleasant inquiring smile, saying that though my fea- 
tures were familiar, he could not bring to his mind 
where he had seen me before. When I spoke of 
Mountmain Castle he started, his lips quivered, and a 
deep flush passed over his face, leaving it almost death- 
like in its paleness. After a little while he remembered 
me, and on learning that I was without friends and 
money, he kindly brought me into his uncle’s house, 
where he was then on a visit. Two days after, he re- 
turned to his father’s plantation in Louisiana. He 
never married, and now that his widowed father is 
dead, he lives alone in the home of his boyhood. The 
day after I met him, he himself came here to Staten 
Island with me, and through his recommendations I 
was at once employed by Gineral Granger, and with 
him I've been living ever since. 

“At the end of a year, besides being able to send 
for my wife and children, I had a sweet little cottage 
neatly furnished to receive them. Oh, what a new life 
thrilled my heart as the time drew near when I would 
again fold my darlings in my arms. I could scarcely 
regret having ever parted from them, so joyful did I 
feel at the thought of meeting them sa soon. One 
blessed Sunday morning I got up at daybreak, and the 
first thing I did was to go to the window and look out 
upon the bay, in hopes of seeing some signs of the ship 
I had been watching for days and nights. But a 
every object from view. It wasa sultry summer morn- 
ing, and as I sat by the open window I fell into a sleep 

calm as an infant's, and dreamed that I was with my 
loved ones again. The church bells were filling the 
air with their music, when I awoke to see a beautiful 


Was sparkling like a sea of glory, while the skies bent 
“ue and smiling over all. 
and 


BOnir 


again to make sure that I was n't dreaming, and 


ing the ship still before me, like a swan resting up- 
v8 the water, I caught up my hat and hurried down to 
quarantine grounds to learn her name. 


the I was al- 





‘eavy white mist hung over land and sea and shrouded | 





most beside myself with joy when I was told it was the 
Ocean Queen ; but while I inwardly thanked God for 
her safe arrival, my heart grew cold within me on 
hearing one of the custom-house officers carelessly re- 
marking that several deaths had occurred on board 
during the passage. AsI stood there, trying to get 
the better of my fears, the captain's boat put off from 
the ship, and trembling in every limb, I stood beside it 
when it touched the shore. As the sailors got out of 
the boat I sprang forward on seeing a cousin of Nora's 
among them, and grasping him by his two hands, I 
gasped: ‘For God's sake, Andy, tell me how are my 
wife and children !’ 

“The poor fellow turned the colour of death, the 
big tears stood in his eyes as he bowed his head with- 
out uttering a word. At that moment I knew of my 
affliction as well as if he had told me all, while there 
came over me that strange feeling that often makes us 
seek to inflict deeper wounds in our bleeding hearts, 
and, with forced calmness, I told him to hide nothing 
from me—that I was prepared to hear the worst. 
Then his words burned into my brain as he told me that 
the fever had carried off all my children ; and when 
their stricken mother saw the last of her loved ones 
lowered into the sea she looked to Heaven and prayed 
that she may soon meet them in glory. She was then 
lying between life and death, having been seized by 
the fatal malady. A darkness like death fell upon me, 
and when I again became conscious, I was lying on a 
bed in my lonely cottage, Mrs. Granger sitting beside 
me like an angel of goodness. I couldn't bear the 
sight of the bright sun smiling in at the open window, 
and the little birds singing in the garden outside 
seemed mocking my grief. I even wished to see the 
whole world covered with darkness, for in that first dire 
hour of agony, my heart grew insensible to the woes of 
others—it rebelled against itsown. But Mrs. Granger, 
God bless her, saved me from going mad ; and, as I 
listened to her kind voice teaching me to be resigned 
to the will of Heaven, I covered my face with my hands 
and wept tears of sorrow and repentance. 

“ After spending three weeks in the hospital, my 
darling wife came home to me looking the shadow of 
her former self. The poor woman drooped and pined 
away like a bird robbed of its young ; my love could n't 
save her, and before a year her prayer was granted— 
she clasped her angels in heaven. When my poor 
Nora returned from the hospital, she brought with her 
a lovely little girl about seven years. Then I found 
that shortly after I left the country Jimmy Drake de- 
serted his wife and children; but whatever his plans 
were, they were never carried out, for the steamer, in 
which he went as a deck hand, was wrecked on her way 
to Bristol, and every soul on board perished. His un- 
fortunate wife sold some trinkets that she possessed, un- 


_ known to her tormentors, and which she kept through 
—y4 lying at anchor directly opposite the mansion. | 
hea _ . ° 
4 sun had lifted up the shroud of mist, and the bay | 


all her poverty as sacred relics of happy days gone for 
ever. It wasthus that she was enabled to take passage 


_in the Ocean Queen for New York, where she hoped to 
Rubbing my eyes again | 


support her two children by the exercise of her accom- 
plishments. Alas! she and her youngest child were 
the very first to be attacked by the fever on board the 
luckless ship, and when the cold hand of death was 
laid upon her, she gave her little Ethel to my wife, who 
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watched and tended her to the last. When my poor 
Nora was taken from the troubles of this world, Mrs. 
Granger adopted the lonely child, and, from that day 
to this, both the gineral and Mrs. Granger love her as 
if she was their own. 

“Well, as I said before, when Colonel Yielding 
came here last Christmas, I knew it would end ina 
marriage. The colonel loved at first sight, and Miss 
Ethel wasn’t slow in returning his affection. But, to 
cut a long story short, who should arrive from Europe, 
after two years’ absence, but Mr. Washington Yielding, 
the colonel’s eldest brother, and Miss Grace’s former 
lover. 

“ When he beheld Miss Ethel for the first time, he 
was almost overpowered with emotion, for he saw in 
her the sweet image of his first and only love. It was 
generally believed that Miss Ethel was the orphan child 
of a deceased relative of Mrs Granger; but that even- 
ing, as they all gathered round the drawing-room fire 
that blazed merrily in the grate, while the pale, silver 
moon-beams slept upon the carpet, at Miss Ethel’s re- 
quest, Mrs. Granger informed the two gentlemen 
all that was necessary to be known in regard to the 
parentage of her adopted daughter. She ceased speak- 
ing, and Mr. Yielding, taking Miss Ethel’s hand, put it 
in that of his brother, saying in a husky voice, that 
he knew her instinctively, and that it gave him untold 
happiness that his brother won the love of one who 
would bless his existenee. ¢ Then he went on to say that 
he had but just returned from a visit to Mountmain 
Castle, whither he had been invited by her youthful 
uncle, the present Sir Bryan O'Neill. Not many months 
had passed since Lady O'Neill breathed her last in Lon- 
don. Before her death, she revealed to her son that he 
had a sister, telling him that her low marriage had 
changed a mother’s love to hatred, and acknowledging 
that Sir Bryan died blessing his absent darling. But 
her heart was hardened against her unfortunate daugh- 
ter. Concealing the fact that Sir Bryan had forgiven 
his child, she led a life of fashion and gaiety, neither 
knowing nor caring whether the wronged one was liv- 
ing or dead. Her son soothed her last moments by pro- 
mising to seek out his sister and fulfil his father’s dying 
wish, by restoring to her the large fortune to which she 
was entitled. Mr. Yielding, who had corresponded for 
a long time with Lady O'Neill, and of late years with 
her son, now aided the anxious brother in his attempts 
to discover the fate of his poor sister. All their efforts 
were in vain ; no trace of her could be found, and Mr. 
Yielding returned to New York, where such unexpected 
tidings were awaiting him. 





A MAN’s strongest passion is generally his weaker side. 


You cannot preserve happy domestic pairs in family 
jars. 


Or all the climes of earth the torrid zone bears the palm. 


Tue sun should shine on festivals, but the moon is the 
light for ruins, 


Tuey who walk on the heads of the multitude walk in- 
securely. Men's heads are dangerous footing. 
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THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 


Tue time of year has arrived when the readers of 
the National begin to think of continental trips. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, with many others, leave their 
native isle and make the tour of tle towns and cities 
and villages of the continent. Most of them are fond 
of fine paintings, and take a peep at the master-pieces 
to be met with in the cathedrals of Belgium, or the gal- 
leries of the Louvre; there they see what can never be 
seen here. We intend reproducing a few of them in 
our pages these summer months, as a hint to intend- 
ing tourists, or as a solace to those who stay at home, 
For this purpose we give this month that grand paint- 
ing of Rubens, the Descent from the Cross, which has 
been gazed on by so many loving eyes, been written 
about by so many able pens, and which has hung so 
many years in the old Antwerp Cathedral. Criticism 
on our’ part were an act of impertinence. Our readers 
are familiar with what standard writers have said on 
such standard pictures. But a good picture should be 
suggestive, and the one before us tells its own tale of 
human sorrow, and divine sacrifice and love. 








ASCOT, 1860. 





Orr! off! the sun is shining bright, 
’T would be a sin to miss the sight ; 
Now we're at Waterloo—* All right, 

The train starts in a minute.” 
“This carriage empty?” In we get, 
We're off! Cigars and pipes are lit. 
We chat—“The Land will win, if fit.” 

“ No, Butterfly must win it.” 


Ascot at last! so out we crush, 
And up the steep ascent we rush, 
Grumbling a little at the slush 

And nasty drizzling shower; 
But over there the sky is clear, 
Besides, our little Queen is here, 
So there is not the slightest fear 

This rain will last an hour. 


Along the course we make our way ; 
Who’s bowing there? “Tis Fanny May, 
And I must join her, so good day,”— 
And I am thus deserted. 
But never mind, I soon shall see 
Some friend—ah ! there is Nellie Dee! 
In vain you beckon, you lost me 
Last Autumn, when you flirted 


So shamefully with Jack St. Hill. 
There ’s Lucy Carr with Mandeville : 
[ ‘ll join her—no, I'll wait until 

That téte-d-téte is ended. 
What, Major Gray ! is that your drag ? 
“ Yes; I have tooled it from the Rag. 
Come, have some lunch—lI will not brag, 
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“You won't? In love I fear—sad case ! 
What will you bet about this race?” 
“JT ‘ll back the Land to get a place.” 
“Done,” and we book it quickly. 
Then on I go again, and try 
Into the carriages to pry, 
No easy thing one’s friends to spy, 
Umbrellas crowd so thickly. 


What, pretty Minna Delaville ? 

I’m quickly at her side, and feel 

Those witching, soft brown eyes would steal 
My heart, if I still had one. 

I look—*“ My cousin, Mrs. Hay.” 

“Have you had lunch? then have some, pray.” 

Of course I’m glad enough to stay, 
And do not make a bad one. 


“What race comes next?” “The Cup, and we 
Must have a bet ; what shall it be ?” 
“T’ll back the Promised Land.” Ah, see! 


Before the Queen they ’re riding. 


Get up and stand upon the seat ; 
Why should you mind ? those boots are neat, 
And such dear, pretty little feet 

Can have no need of hiding. 


They ’re off! and round the course they dash ; 
Now comes the race—they spur and lash, 
Like lightning past our eyes they flash, 

The trampling for the thunder. 
You 've lost your bet-—there ‘s Promised Land. 
“p 


sutterfly wins!” rings from the Stand, 
Up go the numbers closely scanned— 


“Rupee!” “Quite true, no blunder.” 


“°T is clearing now, let’s take a walk.” 
We stroll along; “There’s Mrs. Hawke, 
So I must go and have a talk, 

Mind we all keep together.” 
“You here, my love!” “Ah, how d’ ye do?” 
“I’ve won a fortune, dear, have you ?” 
“Only some gloves, and very few.” 

“Ts it not wretched weather.” 


“My pretty gentleman, I'll tell 
Your fortune ; she who cast a spell 
Upon your heart had forged it well, 
Your love has never faltered.” 
You're wrong! a dozen girls I love. 
“Well, one is dear to you above 
All others, but the meek-eyed dove 
Is to another haltered.” 


Ah, you may laugh, I do n't confess. 
“Your fate (to Mr. Hay) I'll guess— 
A stately, dark-eyed girl will bless 
Your life, whene’er you marry.” 
We smile, for Mrs. Hay sits there, 
With soft blue eyes and sunny hair. 
“Ah, gipsy ! you're quite wrong, forbear ; 


Your false news elsewhere carry.” 











“ First let this pretty lady hear 
My words—you ‘ll wed within the year.” 
“T°ll be your bridesmaid, Minna dear.” 
I hope an invitation, 
Miss Delaville, you ‘ll grant to me. 
“There goes the Royal cortége, see ! 
Hark how they shout! our Queen must be 
Beloved by all the nation.” 


Now I must speak to Jack Delane : 
How goes it? “I have won again, 
So drink to luck in this champagne.” 

, Good-bye, we ‘Il meet to-morrow. 
Ah, Merrivale, and how d’ ye fare ? 
“ Let's have a glass to drown dull care, 
I've lost five hundred on the mare, 

And from the Jews must borrow.” 


Back to the Hays I go once more, 
Fresh bets—the races now are o er. 
Can you not spare one flower before 

You go, for me to treasure ? 
“No.” Well, I will no longer pray, 
Your heart is very hard—good-day ; 
Good-bye, and thank you, Mrs, Hay. 

So ends a day of pleasure. 





E. B. 


Ee 
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THE LONDON BY MOONLIGHT MISSION. 








|THE man makes the age quite as much, at any rate, as 
| the age makes the man. We aretoo much in the habit 
| of trusting to societies and organisations, and of for- 
| getting individuals, as if there was anything stronger in 
| this world of ours than the human will. What won- 
_ders it has achieved we may learn from the records of 
the past, and how much by means of it may be done in 
these commonplace times is illustrated by our moral 
reformers every day. What have they to recommend 
_them for their work more than others? Absolutely 
nothing. Often they are deficient in social status ; 
generally, they are by no means men of rare talent, of 
singular wealth, of extraordinary acquirements. Per- 
haps, in a crowd, you would pass them by altogether— 
but they have a faith which can remove mountains ; 
they believe in the power of goodness and truth ; they 
believe that He who made man, and planted in his 
breast a living soul, hath left there a witness to Himself, 
which not even the criminal excesses of a life can alto- 
gether root out and destroy. It is in this faith that 
Lieutenant Blackmore has lived, and wrought, and won 
trophies from the social evils which infest our streets, 
and corrupt and ruin our youth. For fourteen years 
he has been engaged in this work, and has consecrated 
to it his time, and money, and talents, and he has 
worked with great success. Since the commencement 
of the Moonlight Mission in 1847, 502 young women 
have been restored to their parents and friends, 846 
have gone to service, 94 have emigrated, 79 have mar- 
ried, 15 have been placed in business, 1823 have received 
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temporary assistance in various ways without being 
admitted, and 36 were in the Homes Jan. 1, 1861. 
Lieutenant Blackmore’s mode of action is very simple. 
He meets one of the class whom he is attempting to 
rescue from her degradation, and enters into conversa- 
tion with her, or presents her with a suitable tract. As 
often as circumstances permit he is in the habit of in- 
viting these young women to the Home, a few at a_ 
time, to take tea with himself and the matrons and 
governesses. This plan appears to him and to us pre- 
ferable to that of convening a large meeting by adver- 
tisement, thus parading their sin and shame. Very 
often, when giving a young woman an invitation, Mr. 
Blackmore has been met by the remark, ‘Oh, no, I’m 
not going to be a public gazing-stock any more.” At 
these tea-mectings the conversation is decidedly and 
exclusively religious, After tea he says to them, “I’m 
now going down-stairs to read tothe young women: if 
any of you like to acfompany me, you are at liberty to 
do 80, or you can remain and converse with the govern- 
esses. If any are desirous of entering the Home, we 
will receive you at once, or in a day or two if more con- 
venient.” Nothing can be simpler than this mode of 
operation. Occasionally the Lieutenant makes a 
blunder; in consequence, he tells us, of the extraordinary 
manner in which females now dress ; but, as he says, 
‘it is really very difficult to tell in these levelling days 
who one meets—she may be a titled lady, or she may 
be one of those unhappy young women; it needs a 
practical eye to tell the difference.” A short time since 
a friend said to Mr. Blackmore, “ Why, Blackmore, you 
gave one of your notes to a nieceof mine.” “Did I?” 
he replied; “I am sorry if I have given offence, and 
shall be most happy to apofofise.” “Oh, as to that,” 
was the answer, “I do not think it worth while ; it will 
do her good, for she is inclined to be rather fast.” In 
this case, happily, no offence was given; and even if 
the Lieutenant does make a mistake, it may occur 
to the lady that, after all, she may be more to blame 
than himself. But it is apparent such a work as that 
we have described requires peculiar delicacy and tact. 
Mr. Blackmore has the requisite qualifications for his 
task. If every one has his mission, that of Lieut. 
Blackmore is to reclaim fallen women. A society 
formed expressly for the purpose, with a well-paid se- 
cretary, handsome public offices, and an immense or- 
ganisation, could not, we believe, effect half the amount 
of good he has been the honoured instrument of achiev- 
ing. It is sad to think such a man has not sufficient 
funds at his disposal. Surely those who sympathise 
with him will place at his disposal something they may 
have to spare for sucha purpose. If wesave the women 
we save the youths they lead astray. What mother 
will not lend her aid to such a work ? What father but 
must bid Lieut. Blackmore God speed ? 

Lieut. Blackmore tells us,—“ Admissions to the 
‘Homes,’ gratis, are reserved for personal applications 
by the young women, and for those brought in by my- 
self and friends engaged in the work. The number re- 
ceived in this manner varies according to the funds at 
our disposal. When persons interest themselves in 
particular cases, and communicate with us by letter, or 
otherwise, donations should be sent previously. 1 feel it 





necessary to state this, as young women have been sent 


tous from a distance without payment,although promises 
were previously made. At the ‘Female Temporary 
Home’ we receive cases for three months fora donation 
of ten pounds. For cases requiring special attention, 
terms and arrangements may be made according to the 
circumstances of the case. At the ‘London Feinals 





_ Dormitory,’ cases are admitted for three months for g 


donation of five pounds.” 

The Female Temporary Home, 218, Marylebong 
Road, N. W., (instituted in 1852,) has for its objects 

“ First—The prevention of sin and suffering, by afford. 
ing temporary shelter and support to young women who 
may be for a short time out of a situation or without 
employment, either at a small charge, or entirely free, 
according to the necessities of the case, or the state of 
the funds ; thus affording means of deliverance from 
the snares that abound on every hand in the metropolis, 
It is conducted on the pure principles of the gospel, and 
after the manner of a private family, the affairs being 
superintended by Christian ladies, who reside in the 
Home. During the residence of the young persons, 
their eccupations are various, being under the direction 
of myself and the superintending ladies, who assign to 
each the employment best suited to her capacity, and 
by which she may hereafter gain an honest living. 

 Secondly,—This Home is intended specially for the 
reception of a higher class of fallen females, unhappily 
very numerous, for whom little or no direct provision 
has hitherto been made. 

“ Thirdly,—W hen practicable, to restorethem to their 
parents and friends, and, if necessary, pay the expenses 
of their journey. 

“ Fourthly —To provide them with suitable situa- 
tions ; and if any desire to emigrate, we use our best 
exertions to obtain a passage, and means of securing | 
occupation on their arrival.” 

The following will show the number of cases received 
during the past year :— 


In the Home, Jan. 1, 1860. . 
New cases admitted during the year . 137 

166 

They have been disposed of thus :— 

Sent to service : * 8 78 
Restored to parents and friends 18 
Emigrated ae ee 1 
Transferred to other Institutions 19 
Died . «4 3 
Left at their own request . 25 
In the Home, Dec. 31, 1860 22 

166 


The London Female Dormitory, and Industrial In- 
stitution, 9, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. N. W., (im 
stituted in 1850,) has for its objects,— 

“ First—To recover from the streets unfortunate 
females willing to reform ; destitute females discharged 
from prisons; and special cases of distress ; in each 
case without restriction either as to town or country. © | 

“ Secondly,—lIf practicable, to restore such to thelt 
friends, and when necessary, pay their expenses home. | 

“ Thirdly,—When ill,to procure them admission inte 
hospitals : or if but slightly indisposed, medical attend- 
ance in the Dormitory, 
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“ Fourthly, —To qualify them for service, by instruc- 
tion in domestic matters ; and such as wish to emigrate 
are offered all the facilities in our power to obtain a 
passage, and means of securing occupation on their 
arrival. 

« Above all :—In both Homes, the chief aim is to im- 
part a knowledge of the saving truths of the gospel.” 

The following will show the number of cases re- 
ceived during the past year :— 
fn the Dormitory, Jan. 1,1860 . . . 14 
New cases admitted during the year . 94 


ee 





‘ 108 
They have been disposed of thus :— 
Sent to service Pr ee 6 eo ae 
Restored to parents and friends . . . 10 
eee ee eae ae 8 
Transferred to other Institutions . . 14 
eee See Ee SS 
Left at their own request . . . . . 28 
Variously disposed of . . . . .. 4 
In the Dormitory, Dec. 31,1860. . . 14 
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MY COUSIN MADELINE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


I was sitting in my cousin’s boudoir one winter after- 
noon, enjoying the comfort of her bright Leigh fire, and 
admiring the taste with which she had fitted up the 
small but pretty room, to which she admitted none but 
her most intimate friends. I, being a cousin, was of 
course a privileged character, and made my entrée when- 
ever I pleased. On that afternoon my mind was not in 
the calmest mood imaginable ; I had just been subject 
to the most heartless treatment from one of the most 
finished coquettes in our set. I had been warned again 
and again to avoid Blanche Forrest and her treacherous 
arts ; but, to use a well-worn simile, I fluttered round 
her as doth a moth round a candle, and experienced the 
same disastrous end. 

It was on this afternoon, therefore, that I brought 
iny scorched wings and bleeding heart, to extort from 
ny cousin Madeline the sympathy and healing which 
she had already extended to me when groaning under 
the weight of five successive and similar troubles. Yes, 
no less than five times had the coquettes of Tanglewood 
lacerated my poor heart by their selfish cruelty, and 
each time had I come to show my wounds to Madeline, 
and ask from her the measureless sympathy which she 
alone could give me. 

P I would as soon think of putting my head into a 
Hon's mouth as of asking the commiseration of my two 
sisters, Kate and Annie; but Madeline Conant was a 
being of another order from my volatile sisters—she 


was mild, equable, and gentle, and had a tear for every 
§ TTow, 





_ Madeline was not in, but the girl who admitted me | 
said she would be at home in half an hour; and I pre- | 


ferred waiting for her. As I said, notwithstanding the 
sorrow I was experiencing, I could not help admiring 
the evidences of my cousin's taste which were scattered 
profusely around. Books of the rarest binding, in 
carved book-cases, lined one entire side of the room; 
birds, in gilded cages, were half-concealed by the forest 
of leaves and roses in which they were nestled. A few 
good pictures hung upon the walls, while the furniture 
had that indescribable fitness which only persons of 
rare taste can select and arrange. 

I sat down to my cousin’s polished writing-desk, 
and tried to give vent to my feelings in words of fire. 
Dash—dash—dash went my pen, as I threw off sentence 
after sentence of very wild, and I fancied of very unin- 
telligible import ; at any rate,no mortal but myself 
could know the significance of my impassioned poetry. 

While I wrote Madeline entered. She looked over 
my shoulder and saw what I had written. She had 
heard the news while out, and it seems that she was 
prepared for my presence, and, of course, for my demand 
upon her sympathy. 

“Cousin Philip,” said Madeline, “for shame! Do 
not give way to thoughts like these—you fill me with 
affright. How wildly, recklessly you write.” 

“Well, Madeline, it is not in the nature of man to 
have suffered as I have, and not make an expression of 
it. All my life long, dear Madeline, I have been made 
miserable by those whom I love best. All the heart- 
aches, all the long miserable hours that have fallen to 
my lot, all the anguish that has followed upon any 
error of my life, and all the reproaches that I have ever 
endured, have come, not from enemies, for those I have 
strength and courage to withstand, but from those I 
have loved; and now that my life is drawing on to- 
wards the sere and yellow leaf, there is more and deeper 
significance in these trials than when they came upon 
me in early youth.” I was running on thus wildly, 
when Madeline’s gentle voice stopped me. 

“Well, Philip, why do you care for those who de- 
ceive you? Are they worth all the fire and passion 
that you have thrown off in these terrible lines ?—lines 
that make me shudder to think of your writing. Show 
them that, although they have power to make your 
mind miserable, yet that God also hath power to give 
you peace. Leave them to their own misery—it will 
surely come. No person ever yet sinned, Cousin Philip, 
—and tampering with human hearts and affections is 
sin—that did not have the punishment in their own 
conscience. It is not for you nor me to point out how 
much punishment this or that sin demands, or how 
much has been decreed for it. All who have ever 
sinned may know the significance and weight of pun- 
ishment far better than any other can determine its 
strength or duration. It was not Blanche Forrest that 
you loved, Philip; it was an ideal woman, which your 
own good heart set up for an idol, and you baptized it 
with her name.” 

“Madeline!” I exclaimed, “ you never talked thus 
to me before. Who or what taught you all this? It 
sounds strangely enough to my ears, coming from you. 
Why, you are a mere child! and you talk of sin and 
punishment as if they were things that you haa known 
and experienced.” 

“Do not seek, Philip, to know the way in which I 
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received my knowledge of good and evil. I shall not 
give you the particulars of my experience. It is enough 
that, as far as I erred, it was voluntary, deliberate error ; 
as far as I was punished, it was—well, it may be life- 
long. You called me a child, Philip, and yet I am but 
a few years younger than yourself. You have called 
me little Madeline so long, that I too am falling, as you 
‘say of yourself, into the sere and yellow leaf.” 

I assured her that I had not forgotten the many 
hours in which she had soothed me when sad, and re- 
joiced with me when happy; and that I should not 
soon forget how even now her words had instilled a 
strange sort of inward peace into my soul. I madea 
movement as if to destroy my writing. 

“No, indeed, Philip,” said Madeline, “ keep them, 
or let me keep them rather, and some day when Blanche 
Forrest is forgotten; when the angel of peace has 
breathed kindly upon your wounded soul; when you 
have lost the memory of all these wild words here, then 
you shall write again, and compare what you write 
then with what you have written now.” And Made- 
line took the paper and locked it in a secret drawer of 
her desk. 

I would have given worlds to know in what my 
cousin Madeline’s error and punishment consisted—and 
I told her so, even after her prohibition. She looked 
mournfully for a few minutes, without speaking; at 
length she said : 

‘I too have tampered with a heart that loved me ; 
I too loved him who kept that faithful heart for me 
alone. I wrecklessly threw it from me, believing that 
he would return and lay it again at my feet. He never 
came again! and in theseewerds you may read the 
solution of my punishment.” 

I had long been desiring to go abroad. My recent 
disappointment had only sharpened this desire. I was 
not rich enough, however, to indulge this mood; but 
as fate willed it, Madeline’s father gave me an oppor- 
tunity of transacting some business with his French 
agent, who, strangely enough, had ceased to make any 
returns of the manner in which he had executed his 
trust. I accepted the commission eagerly. Mr. Conant 
gave me a carte blanche to draw upon his banker for 
my expenses, 

I was a novice at voyaging, as well as at travelling, 
but I managed to get through both without my inex- 
perience being detected. I believe that I soon lost the 
pensive cast of countenance, which, as a discarded 
lover, I had worn for some weeks, and when I shook 
hands with Cousin Madeline at parting, it was with 
almost my own cheerfulness. 

We promised to write to each other frequently, and 
her letters were eagerly looked for, and promptly 
answered. Occasionally there was a word of Blanche 
Forrest. She was as gay and careless as ever; and yet 
Madeline thought she could sometimes detect a shade 
of passing sorrow under the seeming recklessness of 
manner. I believe that I was coxcomb enough at that 
time to think I could marry almost any one I chose. I 
sometimes thought that I would go home and marry 
my cousin Madeline ; as if she, pensive and dignified 
in her own private sorrow, would deign to marry one 
whose heart had been pierced so often as my own. 

While absent, I formed an acquaintance with a 
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young man who had come out with the intention of 
perfecting himself as an artist. We became so intim 

in fact, that we shared the same room, the same table, 
and were always together, except in those hours jp 
which I attended to my uncle’s business, and he to his 
profession. One day I chanced to mention Tanglewood, 
and was surprised to see that his usually pale face wag 
instantly lighted by a deep and painful flush. He lis. 
tened eagerly as I spoke, musing apparently upon each 
sentence which I uttered, and seeming to watch for 
some familiar name. 

I mentioned only a few, however, and those to whom 
I was almost wholly indifferent, for I dislike talking 
of those who are dear to me in the presence of strangers, 
He looked disappointed when I ceased to talk of Tan- 
glewood, and often tried to lead back the conversation, 
I surprised him one day with a miniature in his hand, 
which his trembling fingers vainly tried to replace 
in his bosom. He was so agitated at last, that he 
ceased his attempts at secreting it, and at length he 
passed it over to my side of the table. 

“ There,” said he, trying feebly to smile, “ did you 
ever see a face in Tanglewood like that ?” 

I looked at it long and earnestly, without speaking, 
but at the first stolen glance, I had already seen that it 
was my cousin Madeline. 

“Tt was a breach of trust in him,” he said, “ to show 
it. It was not given him by the lady herself, but 
painted from his memory.” And yet no picture could 
be more truthful, or more striking in its resemblance. 

It was Madeline, in one of her brightest moods; 
her full lips parted with an almost disdainful look, and 
her soft brown hair curling, as was its wont, over her 
shoulders. It was this mode of wearing her hair, 
united with the smallness of her stature, which gave 
Madeline a look so childlike, for in truth she was not 
young. She was right when she said we both were 
falling into the sere and yellow leaf. 

I saw instantly, as upon a map, all the past life 
of my cousin Madeline. Here was the solution of her 
unhappiness, so strangely opened to me, without seek- 
ing. I found here at once the sin of which she believed 
herself guilty, and the punishment which she fancied 
would last her through life. | 

For the first time in my life I blamed my cousin | 
Madeline. She had indeed been tampering with @ | 
noble and generous heart. Had William Linscott been | 
rich, I should not have felt so deeply ; but I knew how 
sensitively he felt his poverty, and that any slight to | 
him would be doubly cruel. Added to this, I felt that | 
he was one well suited to Madeline Conant. Their | 
habits, tastes, and opinions had just that delicate shade | 
of difference which promises harmony better than when | 
all the tones are on one key. ] 

I made a firm resolve in my own mind that these 
two natures should not long be disunited. This was 
almost heroic on my part, for since I parted from MY | 
cousin Madeline, I had almost determined to ask her | 
marry me on my return. _ But I had begun to love | 
William Linscott as a brother, and I determined tom | 
sure both his happiness and that of my cousin Madeline. | 

When next I wrote her, I described my friend @ | 
the most glowing colours, without hinting that I knew | 
of her former acquaintance with him—which I could 
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well do, because during all that period I had been 
absent from Tanglewood, for several years, and conse- 
quently had never heard of William Linscott. 

Madeline’s answer came. It was evidently written 
under strong emotion. Thus she wrote: “I may now 
tell you, Cousin Philip, what I partially told you on the 
day of your disappointment in Blanche Forrest. I 
may now tell you, for I know that you will not betray 
me, that the true heart which I cast away, was that of 
William Linscott. I have had my punishment, Philip. 
Deeply as I have erred, the punishment has been deep- 
er still.” 

When I wrote again, I ventured to tell her of the 
miniature. I felt that it would assure her of Linscott’s 
continued affection; and I entreated her to allow me to 
give him some token to show that she had not forgotten 
him. 

Her next letter ran thus: “Do as‘you think right, 
Philip. I lay down all my pride, all my haughtiness, 
nay, even my sense of worldly propriety, at your feet, 
certain that you will not compromise one who has been 
to you as a sister.” 

I hardly knew how to break this to Linscott. 
Hitherto I had not named Madeline; but now I began 
to talk of Tanglewood, and, as if incidentally, I spoke 
of my uncle Conant. The same bright flush came upon 
Linscott’s pale face, as he gasped out, “ Then you knew 
that miniature! Why did you not tell me?” 

“ Because,” said I, “ I wished first to ascertain Made- 
line's real feelings towards you.” 

He looked up quickly. “ And have you ascertain- 
ed?” he asked. 

“T have,” I’answered, “and they are such as to 
justify you in returning with me to Tanglewood. I 
have no further duty to perform here, and shall be 
ready to sail next week.” 

It was almost painful to see the impatient eagerness 
with which Linscott closed with my proposal. His 
long thin fingers quivered with excitement, as, unknow- 
ing what he did, he attempted at once to pack up his 
artist’s materials, 

“Not quite so fast, Linscott,” I said. “ You will 
have abundant time, between now and next Wednes- 
day, to arrange all your ‘ belongings.’ ” 

Ile smiled at his own absurdity, but in a moment 
an expression of pain came over his features. 

“She has deceived me once,” he exclaimed—* me 
who trusted in her as man never trusted before, and 
how do I know she will not again repeat the same hu- 
miliating offence against me ?” 

tee: You do Madeline great wrong,” I said. “Do you 
think a woman would humble herself as she has done, 
In almost winning you back through me, unless she has 
sincerely and truly repented of the wrong she has com- 
mitted? Believe me, she has suffered much on your 


happiness; at such times I threatened to marry my 
cousin Madeline as soon as we returned. 

I soon left Linscott, however, to his own meditations 
upon his absent love. A new object had attracted my 
attention and my curiosity. For three or four success- 
ive days a litter, covered with net-work, had been 
brought on deck and placed under an awning. Of 
course all around this was held to be enchanted ground, 
and no foot of passenger must dare to tread within the 
mystic circle. 

But when those few days had gone by, the net-work 
was gradually removed, and a pale but beautiful face 
peered from beneath its ample folds. It must have 
been a slight figure which could have found room 
within that small litter; and the lightness of its weight 
was fully tested by the ease with which the two seamen 
brought it on deck. 

Some days afterwards the same figure was seated in 
a large arm-chair, almost lost in its capacious resting- 
place. Nothing could be seen except the white face 
and hands, and a wealth of muslin drapery. On this 
day, which was exceedingly calm, Linscott had ven- 
tured to take his drawing materials on deck, and was 
re-producing my cousin Madeline’s head, with the hair 
arranged in various ways. The sick girl caught sight 
of his employment, and sent the cabin boy, who was 
lingering near her, awaiting her orders, to beg that he 
would allow her to look at some of his drawings. 

It was the first time that Linscott had noticed her. 
He had been so absorbed in his own thoughts, that he 
had not even seen the vision which had haunted me for 
so many successive days. He scarcely comprehended 
the boy’s message ; and when he did, he was too bash- 
ful to comply with the request. He handed me his port- 
folio, and begged me to take it to her myself. It was 
the very thing I wanted to do, and I eagerly availed 
myself of his wish. I trod softly towards the enchanted 
circle, and dropping on a low seat which had been 
occupied by the boy, at her feet, I took out the draw- 
ings for her inspection. While she was delightedly 
gazing upon the beautiful creations of Linscott, I was 
still more delightedly gazing upon the face above me. 
It was very pale—not habitually, I should judge, but 
only from recent sickness. 

Among the drawings was a head of Madeline, which 
Linscott had undoubtedly forgotten to take out, for he 
was exceedingly sensitive upon such points. On his 
account, therefore, 1 made a motion to withdraw it. I 
saw a smile steal over the pale face, and the slender 
fingers grasp the drawing still tighter. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” she said. 

I explained to her whose it was, and why the artist 





_moreover that the original was my cousin. 


account ; for, although she never spoke your name, she | 
related, with tears, what she called her error and her | 


punishment.” 


Linscott was convinced ; and long before the ap- 


pointed day was eager and impatient to begin the voy- 
are, a 


Contented and almost happy face gave me great joy. 


dnri , * ‘ ° ° 
During the voyage he would sometimes fall into de- | 


EDO Mow -« . ° 
pondency, and begin to calculate the chances for his 
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When, at last, we were safely on board, his | 


was unwilling to have it seen among his drawings, and 
She re- 
leased it immediately, and I replaced it in the most 
secret folds of the folio. 

From that day, without knowing each other's name, 
we were together a great portion of the time. Every 
morning I watched that pale face when it appeared 
above the stairs leading to the deck, and releasing her 
from the sailors who brought her thus far, I bore her 
in my arms to her resting-place under the awning. 

Poor Linscott! I was forsaking him entirely ; but 
I satistied my conscience that I had given him my 
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cousin, and that was all he could reasonably require. I 
continued, therefore, to devote myself to the unknown 
beauty. Soon she began to venture to the side of the 
ship, to which I guided her weak and uncertain steps. 
She loved to sit there at sunset, and watch the last 
bright clouds as they reflected in the ocean, and would 
unwillingly leave her seat, when the twilight hour was 
deepening into dusk. 

I had left her for a moment, one night as she was 
seated thus, admiring the last rays of sunset, and re- 
turned with a heavy shawl, in which I designed to wrap 
her little figure, in order to protect her from the evening 
damps. While coming up on deck, my eye was attract- 
ed by a label tothe shawl. On it was the name, “Grace 
Walsingham.” This, then, undoubtedly, was her name, 
and I stood for a moment admiring the delicate writing 
on the bit of white ribbon which was sewed upon the 
shawl. 

As I approached she beckoned me with her hand. 
“ An enormous fish,” she said, “had been floating around 
the ship during my absence.” From her description, I 
judged it to be a shark, as only a few days before I had 
heard the captain speak of seeing one ata distance. I 
pointed out to her the name which I had discovered. 

“We are fairly introduced, then,” she said, “ for I 
learned your name this morning from the captain. I 
wished much to know to whom I am indebted for so 
many attentions.” 

At this moment she stood up for me to place the 
shawl upon her person. I do not to this day know how 
it was; but partly, I suppose, from her own weakness, 
and partly from my awkardness in folding the shawl, 
her slender figure swayed fgrward, and in an instant 
she was disappearing over the side of the ship. It was 
the work of a moment to throw off my heavy coat and 
plunge after her; but in that moment the agony of 
years seemed compressed, for I thought at once of the 
monster she had described. 

I saw her long hair floating on the waves, the pale 
face upturned, and her white drapery tinged by the set- 
ting sun. What passed for a few minutes longer, or 
how I reached her,I am unable to say; but my first 
consciousness was of holding her in my arms, clasping 
her closely yet tenderly, holding her streaming locks 
above the water, and murmuring words of endearment 
and encouragement. She heard them, and what was 
still more, she returned them. Even while struggling 
with the waves, I heard her sweet voice murmur, 
“Philip,” and again, “dear Philip!” 

I think I could have died joyfully then. I believe 
then, most truly, that I could have gone down to that 
watery grave without a murmur, bearing, as I did, that 
now beloved form in my arms. Other eyes had wit- 
nessed her fall and my plunge; and other brave hearts 
had prompted willing limbs to come to our rescue. I 
heard the brave sailors drop, one by one, into the waves. 
I heard their cheering voices, as they came on, shouting 


to us to bear up. I knew no more until I found myself | 


lying on a couch, close by the litter which held the 
dripping form of her who had been saved from destruc- 
tion. They were pouring wine between her pale lips, 


and Linscott was standing beside me with a glass in | 


his hand. 
“ She is safe,” he said; but that I knew before. My 
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first glance assured me that she was living, and more. 
over I heard her voice faintly yet sweetly inquiring for 
me ; and when I ascertained that the brave seamen who 
rescued us were all safe, it seemed that life had no 
greater happiness in store forme. Half an hour later] 
was seated beside her, her hand clasped in mine, listen. 
ing to her gentle thanks. 

“My father will thank you, Mr. Annesly,” said she, 
“He would deem no sacrifice too great for the preserver 
of his child.” 

It occurred to me now, for the first time, that I had 
never wondered why Grace was here without a pro- 
tector. Perhaps she read my looks as I thought this, 
for she added immediately, that she was going to meet 
her father, who from some cause was prevented from 
going for her. 

She had been at some school near Paris, and the 
gentleman to whose care her father had consigned her 
had unfortunately died only a few days before the ship 
was to sail, and she had preferred to adopt her father’s 
plan of going home in this ship, rather than remain 
until he could send for her. All this she told me, not 
continuously, as I have written it, but in broken sen- 
tences, and at long intervals. 

I took her in my arms and carried her below, to 
have her wet blankets removed, and her garments ex- 
changed. It was now late in the evening, and I saw 
her no more that night. I retired to my state room, 
and slept from weariness and exhaustion; but in my 
dreams I again felt those clinging arms, and heard her 
voice murmuring again, in delicious tones, “ dear 
Philip!” I had been so selfishly engaged with my own 
interests, that I had forgotten poor Linscott. But I now 
devoted every hour in which Grace slept to repair my 
neglect ofhim. He had not heeded it at all, apparently, 
for he was deep in his own rose-coloured dreams. 

Well, our voyage ended, as all things must, and we 
arrived in the very midst of bright summer weather. 
Grace was impatient to go to her father, and I took it 


upon me to convey her to his residence ; but as fortune 


would have it, a severe thunder-shower drove us to take 
shelter at Tanglewood, which lay between the city and 
Mr. Walsingham’s home. We stopped at Tanglewood 
House—for so was the hotel named—and as we drew 
up beside its door, there stood my uncle’s carriage, and 
in the parlour my cousin Madeline. 

I pass over the meeting with Linscott and Madeline. 


_ It is enough to say that he was not dissatisfied with his 


reception. I cannot express the delight with which 
Madeline regarded the little fairy whom I had brought 
with me, nor the eagerness with which she urged her to 
stay at Tanglewood. But the father’s claims admitted 
of no delay, and Grace urged me to set off immediately 
when the shower abated. 

As we entered the carriage the sun shone out with 


| golden splendour, and seemed to augur a bright future 


for us both. We reached Mr. Walsingham’s residence, 


and I restored Grace to the arms of the fine noble-look- | 


ing gentleman who met us on the piazza, and whom it 
needed no introduction to assure me that it was her 
father. And Grace— 

“ What are you writing about me, father?” asked 
Grace the younger, as she laid her little hand upon my 


| shoulder. 
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I have been married now ten years, reader, and 
Linscott and Madeline live close beside us ; our children , 
play constantly together, and I do not think that in all 
Tanglewood—nay, not even in all Christendom—there 
are two happier families than ours. Some ‘shadows 
have indeed passed over us, but they were light, and 
their memory only tempers our otherwise exuberant 
happiness. 

“Tell me what you are writing of me, father ?-” said 
Grace, again. 

I was ashamed to tell my little girl that I was writ- 
ing a love story, especially as her father and mother 
were among the heroes and heroines, so 1 bade her go 
to play with her little brother and sister on the lawn, 
while I read what I had written to Grace the elder, 
whose rosy cheeks and matronly figure would scarcely 
recall the pale face and slender form that lay upon the 
deck on that terrible evening. 

Madeline stepped softly in when I began to read; 
she too is changed, but, although older than Grace, she 
is hardly less handsome, and is still the same noble- 
hearted woman as of old—still our beloved Cousin Ma- 
DELINE. 








THE MONTH. 





Evrope still mourns the death of Count Cavour, and joins 
Italy in her heartfelt sorrow. An English peer—let his 
name be known and notorious—the Marquis of Bath, had 
the silliness, the very night the affecting intelligence reached 





London, to attempt to brand the memory of the illustrious 
| dead; and the puny lordling, with the exception of an Irish 
M. P. calling himself the O’ Donoghue, stands almost alone 
| inhisshame. Long, long will the memory of the noble 
| Cavour be sacred in all free lands; it is sad to think that 
| the patriot might have been living at this hour. A corre- 
spondent says—* It is the old story of incessant and harass- 
ing work kept up for longer hours at a stretch than nature 
| ¢an sustain without exhaustion; and then, to repair this un- 
_ natural waste of power, hearty —almost greedy—eating and 
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| drinking, following upon a long fast; for, after the usual 
_ Italian fashion, Count Cavour only took one really solid 
meal a day——his dinner. When this process of alternate ex- 


| haustion and repletion—with no exercise to refresh from the 


labour and to quicken the assimilation of the meat and 
drink—had gone on for @ certain time, it is no wonder that 
symptoins of congestion of the brain should have appeared. 
For these the universal Italian remedy of bleeding was resort- 
ed to, and of course the necessity for recourse to this wasting 
operation recurred at shorter and shorter intervals, on princi- 
ples familiar to every English tyro in medicine, and according 
to all principles now held in medical science, muSt be follow- 
ed by the worst possible effects, and in this instance have 
brought about a grave national calamity.”—The late Count 


wie unmarried, and his great wealth descends to his 
hephew, 


Admiral Dundas expired on June 3. The gallant officer 
attended Divine service on Sunday, apparently in the pos- 
‘ession of excellent health, and on Monday descended to 
breakfast at his customary hour. After partaking of that 


meal he complained of illness, and left the room for his bed- 


chamber, to lie down; but still finding no relief medical aid | 


Was called in. Dr. Freeman was sent for, but had only been 
® short time in attendance when the gallant admiral ex- 
pired, The cause of death was disease of the heart, The 
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late Sir Richard was the second son of Robert Saunders 
Dundas, second Viscount Melville, by Anne, daughter and 
co-heir of Richard Huck-Saunders, M.D., and was born on 
the 11th of April, 1802. He entered the navy in 1817, and 
saw a good deal of service on foreign stations. He was ap- 
pointed Captain Superintendent of Deptford dockyard in 
1851, and in December, 1852, was selected as one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, which office he held 
up to February, 1855, when he was selected Commander-in- 
Chief of the Baltic fleet, in the room of the late Sir Charles 
Napier. In 1857 he resumed his seat at the Admiralty 
Board, and has continued ever since attached to that de- 
partment of the government. In 1841 he was created Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath, for his services in China, 
and in 1856 was nominated a Knight Commander of that 
order of knighthood, after the close of the Russian war. 
Sir Richard was a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and had received the honorary degree of D. C. L. from the 
University of Oxford, 


We gather from an article in the Zimes that while France 
is cordially co-operating with us in our efforts to revive in 
1862 the great world’s fair of 1851, a good deal of apathy in 
shown with reference to the intended display by the other 
continental nations —a circumstance which is attributed 
solely to political causes. On the other hand, the British 
manufacturers appear to have entered with zeal into the pro- 
ject, for the leading journal tells us that if all the applica- 
tions for space sent in by intending exhibitors in this country 
were granted, England alone would require a building nearly 
three times as large as the proposed structure, the cubical 
contents of which will be no less than 73,000,000 cubic feet. 
Meanwhile the works are being vigorously proceeded with. 
For the foundations 5000 tons of concrete have been used ; 
18,000,000 bricks will be required, and 22,000 tons of mortar 
will be used to cement these bricks together. On the brick 
part of the edifice 60,000 tons of ironwork will be imposed. 
Of glass, 500 tons will be used, requiring 50 tons of putty to 
keep the glass in its place. Between 200 and 300 tons of 
nails, 600 tons of paint, 300 tons of piping, and 10,000 tons 
of timber will be required; and between 3000 and 4000 men 
will be at work on the building for nearly a year from this 
time. It is satisfactory to know that the serious obstruction 
—the District Surveyor for South Kensington—has been 
quietly, and, it is thought, effectually got out of the way, 


Hostilities in America are continually reported imminent, 
and the armies of North and South are massed in dangerous 
proximity to each other on the soil of Virginia; but no 
blood has yet been spilt. The blockade of Charleston, how- 
ever, is strictly enforced, and New Orleans is also closed, ag 
well as the harbour of Pensacola, General Scott, at the 
latest advices, was strengthening himself at Alexandria by 
the erection of extensive works, and as large numbers of 
Federal troops are daily joining him, it is thought that his 
army will soon number 35,000 men, With this force it ig 
assumed he will quickly push forward into the interior of the 
State of Virginia, while 20,000 Pennsylvanian troops will 
march into the western portion of the State. It is not likely 
that Harper's Ferry will long remain in the hands of the 
Virginians. A collision was anticipated at Fairfax, where 
two Federal regiments had been ordered to drive out 1400 
Secession troops. In Aquida Creek two Federal steamers 
were firing on the Secessionists’ forts, but we are not in pos- 
session of sufficient information respecting the occurrence to 


_ be able to form any opinion as to its resulta, At Fort Mon- 


roe great activity prevails; troops and supplies are continu- 


| ally arriving, and nearly 13,000 men form, it is supposed, 


the present garrison of the place, while considerable numbers 
are marching into the interior. General Butler's conduct, 
in detaining the fugitive slaves who sought the protection 
of his camp, has been approved by President Lincoln, It 


_ is said that no less than 450 slaves have fled to him for 
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refuge, and they report a negro insurrection as not at all un- 
likely. The New York Times asserts that the Washington 
Government has resolved to crush the revolt before the 4th 
of July; that, with such object, attacks will be simultane- 
ously made on Norfolk, Richmond, Harper’s Ferry, and 
Pensacola; and that a flotilla will be sent down the Missis- 
sippi. On the other hand, the Confederate Congress, which 
adjourned on the 21st ult., is apparently confident that the 
Secessionists will retain their hold of Virginia long after 
the date fixed by the New York Times for their utter dis- 
comfiture; for it resolved to re-assemble at Richmond on the 
20th of July. Whether, however, Richmond will be quite 
at their disposal on that date, or whether it will be in the 
possession of the Federal troops, appears at least an open 
question.—It is asserted that, for the present, the Southerners 
have relinquished the intention of attacking Fort Pickens. 


The English declaration of neutrality in the American 
struggle—a declaration just copied on his own account by 
the Emperor of France—is, we are sorry to find, hourly ex- 
citing a bitterer spirit in all classes throughout the Northern 
States, For their own credit it is to be hoped that this un- 
reasonable anger may speedily pass away. As the Zimes 
says—There can be no doubt that, if this unhappy struggle 
lasts, every maritime country in Europe will be called upon 
for its decision, and that decision will doubtless be in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine held in this country—and when 
a Government has the strength to carry on war it must be 
recognized by neutral powers as belligerent, and be allowed 
all the rights which belong to an independent power. This 
practice has been so general, and is so clearly conformable 
to reason, that it is useless to support it by further argument. 
It is indignantly asked by Americans why we did not declare 
our neutrality in the case of Hungary; we reply that the 
necessity for making any formal declaration did not arise, 
inasmuch as Hungary is an inland country, and our interests 
were not directly affected bythe contest. But, had a de- 


secretary and treasurer of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and was elected president of that body in 1857. His obsery. 
atory, which he maintained in activity for nearly a quarter 
of a century, has contributed, in addition to incidental work, 
an extensive catalogue of double stars, eleven new planets, 
two comets, and upwards of twenty-five variable stars to our 
list, besides a remarkable star which suddenly became visible 
in 1848, the only one of its nature which has been seen since 
the year 1670. He always evinced a deep interest in the 
dissemination of astronomical knowledge, and invariably 
welcomed any visitor to his observatory who might be de. 
sirous of a practical acquaintance with his favourite science, 
His munificence in the cause of astronomy is well known, 
and will insure him a prominent and lasting place in the rol] 
of wealthy amateur scientists—a class of which this country 
has just reason to be proud.! 








THE loveliest faces are to be seen by moonlight, when 
one sees half with the eye and half with the fancy, 


Our own hands are Heaven’s favourite instruments for 
supplying us with the necessaries and luxuries of life, 


An American poet talks of the music of a low wind. 
The wind is often low, and very few of the poets can 
raise it. 


Beauties generally die old maids. They set such a 
value on themselves that they don’t find a purchaser 
until the market is closed. 


A HYPOCRITE may spin so fair a thread as to deceive his 
own eye. He may admire the cobweb, and not know 
himself to be the spider. 





cision become requisite, it would, no doubt, have been made 
in the same spirit as prompted our interference on behalf 
of the refugees in Turkey. The case which comes nearest to 
the present is that of Brazil, where one of two confederated 
kingdoms seceded from the other, and, after a struggle, suc- 
ceeded in establishing its independence. In this war, public 
opinion, so far from treating the Brazilians as rebels and 
pirates, was greatly in their favour, and Lord Cochrane 
found it no bar to his restoration to the British navy that he 
had once commanded a force in their service. And yet the 
Brazilians were slave-holders, seceding from a free-soil com- 
munity, just as the people of the Confederate States are now, 
and as the people of twelve out of the thirteen American colo- 
nies were in 1776! The objections to English neutrality must, 
therefore, fall tothe ground. They are not founded in reason, 
but seem to be due to the American desire of new excite- 
ment. The first enthusiasm for the invasion of the South 


IDLENESS is the mother of mischief; the moment a 
horse has done eating his oats, he turns to and gnaws 
down his manger. Substitute labour for oats, and virtue 
for manger, and what is true of horses is equally true of 
men. 


Ir is impossible for two persons to harmonize perfectly. 
They cannot stand side by side, looking in the same di- 
rection, so that their hearts shall beat next to one 
another. 


As the motley diorama of the world passes by, let us 


| pause to look on and learn the density of bubbles and 


the physiognomy of shades. 


To pass a whole life-time without performing one 
generous act until the dying hour, is to live like the 





had possibly settled down into a calculation of chances. The 
appetite for a bloody war with men of their own race, lan- 


guage, habits, and political institutions may have somewhat | 


diminished when the news from England arrived. The no- 
tion of being thwarted and abused by Britishers—of being 
thought not likely to win—was just the sort of “ bitters "’ to 
give them a new stomach for the fight. 
cordingly taken a great moral “ cocktail.” But itis one of its 
own mixing, and, as we have not been furnished with the 
materials, we are not responsible for the effects. In any 
case the fact that the chief power of the European continent 
— France—has fully assented to the prineiples laid down by 
England must tend to convince all reasonable Americans 
that in our acts there is neither hostility nor double-dealing. 


Mr. George Bishop, F.R.S., a zealous devotee of as- 
tronomical science, expired on Friday, June 14, at his resi- 
dence, South Villa, Regent’s Park, having nearly completed 
his 77th year, 


- — 


The North has ac- | 


Mr, Bishop successively filled the offices of , 


Talipat tree, which blooms not till the last year of its 
existence. 


Lire is a strange problem. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the very verb which expresses existence, to be, 
is defective in most, if not all languages. 


“ Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” said a friend 
to Theodore Hook. “Yes,” said he, “ it is a bit too 
long.” 


WueN a man takes more pleasure in earning money 
than in spending it, he has taken the first step toward 
wealth. 


Gop’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day ; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 

The good can well afford to wait. — Whither. 
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BEG, SIR! 





| Doss always delight ; they are like beauty—a thing of 
_ Joy forever. Mr. Cobbett has painted a very pretty pic- 
ture of one being taught—for even with dogs education 
is @ necessity, and it is true that with them, as well as 
with two-legged animals, 


“°Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.” 





Mr. Cobbett, the artist—an artist whose works must 
be familiar to any who have been in the habit of 
visiting the Royal Academy Exhibition, was born 
in London, in 1815—it is astonishing what a num- 
ber of our artists are born in London—and ‘com- 
menced early in life as a wood carver, a business 
of a useful character, and, perhaps, in some degree 
Preparatory to the profession to which he ultimately 
directed his life. Men may be educated in many ways 
| =the eye brings with it the power of seeing, and as 
| tmuch in a hovel as a palace may the true artist be edu- 
| cated ; just as in Spitalfields we often find finer florists 
_ than in the country itself. But, to return to Mr. Cob- 
bett. He soon became distinguished as an orna- 
mental designer, more especially for picture-frames, 
and following the bent of his taste in that direc- 
lon, became a@ composition ornament manufacturer, 
all this time occasionally painting and exhibiting land- 
| “capes as an amateur ; but the feeling for art was always 
antagonistic to and fighting against trade, and, in the 
end, conquered, for, in 1848, he disposed of his business, 
and embraced painting as a profession, and may now be 
ee more of a figure painter than landscape. 
ince 1848 his name has been frequently before the 
public, and his works speak for themselves. 
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SIR HUGH CAIRNS. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH, 


BY J. EWING RITCHIE, 


Ir is better to be born lucky than rich. With some men 
everything they touch turns to gold. They stake their 
all on some hazardous speculation, and it proves to be 
wonderfully successful. They are barristers, and an 
unlooked-for opportunity brings them at once into pub- 
lic notic® ; or they are medical men, starting in genteel 
poverty, and accidentally are called in to a case of sick- 
ness in high life, and fortune turns on them a smiling 
face at last ; or they are literary men, and, after years 
of obscure industry, write a book which insures them 
fame and fortune. Of course, with some, success is a 
certainty. They make up their minds to win it, and do 
so; they feel that Fortune is a woman, and therefore to 
be wooed and won ; they have that faith in themselves 
which removes mountains. Such men are never to be 
put down ; they gain their heart's wishes, whether that 
be to climb to opulence from a workhouse, or ascend 
from a prison to a throne. Others have a tact which 
renders them more than a match for all their opponents. 
Old William of Wykeham, who found such favour with 
kings, and amassed such wealth, summed up his expe- 
rience in the motto, “Manners make the man.” Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophant tells us he got on by booing ; 
others rise from pre-eminent merit—they are put into 
the best places because they are the best men. But 
still the rule holds good, that much success in life is 
accidental, and the converse is equally true. There are 


'men who are always unlucky. Fortune never gives 
them achance. They are mute, inglorious Miltons, or 


Cromwells guiltless of their country’s blood. At the 
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bar they are eclipsed by inferior men ; as artists they 

to offend their patrons ; as statesmen, at 
the very crisis of their lives they are laid up with quinsy, 
_or have a touch of the gout—in everything they are too 
late or too early. They speculate for a rise, and there is 
a fall—or a fall, and there is a rise ; they start a news- 
paper, or a magazine, or some improvements in ma- 
chines or manufactures, and, after ruining themselves at 
it, are obliged to part with it to others, who, on the ruin 
of their fortunes, build their own. In public life this 
doctrine of luck is abundantly illustrated. What luck 
Lord Palmerston has had with his bishops—the old ones 
always die off when he is in office, and he has the ap- 
pointment of their successors. How unfortunate has 
been Sir Fitzroy Kelly in the attainment of the good 
things of office! Sir Frederick Thesiger had a very 
short innings, yet he became Lord Chancellor. Sir 
Hugh Cairns was but a short time in Parliament—is, 
comparatively speaking, a young man—yet hitherto he 
has been remarkably successful in his professional and 
political career.. No one doubts his sagacity, or his 
eloquence, or his legal knowledge, but his superiority in 
these things over his contemporaries is not so manifest 
as his superiority in success. Fortune has smiled on 
him. With him it has not been a difficult task to climb 
the steep 


“Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


Though connected with a losing party, he has generally 
managed to play awinning game. Few lawyers in our 
day have achieved such success.¢ * 

In 1819 Sir Hugh MacCalmont Cairns was born. His 
father, of whom he was the second son, who has long 
been deceased, was William Cairns, Esq., of Cultra, in 
the county of Down, Ireland. In 1856 Sir Hugh married 
Mary Harriet, daughter of the late John M‘ Neill, Esq., 
of Parchmount, in the county of Antrim, and thus every- 
body knows Sir Hugh is Irish, and connected with Ire- 
land. This Irish connection he has still further strength- 
ened by his education at Trinity College, Dubhin, where 
he was first-class in classics, and obtained other honours. 
In January, 1844, he was called to the bar by the bench- 
ers of the Middle Temple, and thus lost no time in seek- 
ing the opulence and fame to be found alone within the 
precincts of the courts of law. In 1852 he was first 
returned for Belfast—the chief manufacturing and com- 
mercial borough in Ireland—and once radical enough 
to be contested by Sharman Craufurd, as the representa- 
tive of what was called “ manhood suffrage.” When the 
Derby administration was formed, Mr. Cairns became 
Solicitor-General, and was knighted. His professional 
practice is still very large. The last case of importance 
in which he was engaged was that of All Souls’ College, 
the corporation of which, having misappropriated their 
funds, have been petitioned against by certain zealous 
members of the University of Oxford, desirous, for their 
mutual honour, that the funds of the college should be 
better employed. Sir Hugh Cairns was retained for the 
defence, and as a lawyer never questions as to the side 
he should take, but merely thinks how he should do the 
best for his clients, at Sir Hugh we are not so much 
grieved as we otherwise might be. 

As a politician, Dod tells us, Sir Hugh is a Conserv- 
ative, desirous of a liberal measure of tenant-right for 
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| Ireland. He also wishes to secure to the tenant com- 


— 


_ pensation for proper improvements made by him, and, 
_as an Irish Protestant, of course he voted in favour of 
_ Mr. Spooner’s annual motion for an inquiry into the 
| condition of Maynooth. As regards Irish matters, he is 
_ very vigilant. This was apparent in the last session of 
Parliament, when he took under his care the interests 
of the Belfast linen manufacturers—in the opinion of 
some threatened by the French Treaty of Commerce, 
On general affairs he votes with his party—men usually 
do, for the opposition is generally a pretty decided body, 
and are not so split up into sects and sections as are the 
liberal members, some of whom fancy, when they are 
fractious, and pragmatical, and quarrelsome, and waste 
the time of the House, and tire the patience of the coun- 
try, they show their independence. When Lord Chelms- 
ford went up to the House of Lords to sanction the 
admission of the Jews to Parliament—a measure he 
had conscientiously and consistently opposed in the 
House of Commons—there was left in the Conservative 
ranks an aching void. In the first session in which the 
member for Belfast was seated few thought he would fill 
that void. When, in 1856, the debate on Mr. Cardwell’s 
motion respecting the Ellenborough despatch came on, 
the speech of the debate was that of Mr. Cairns, then 
made Solicitor-General. In the next session he brought 
in a bill for the registration of the titles to land, and his 
speech then, and subsequently on Lord John Russell's 
amendment to the second reading of the Government 
Reform Bill, confirmed and strengthened his popularity. 
It was felt that in him the loss sustained by Lord Chelms- 
ford’s elevation was amply atoned for, and that he had 
gained his place as a leading orator on the Conservative 
benches. Now, it is very easy for a lawyer to be in op- 
position—a new law may be an innovation, or it may 
interfere with vested interests, or it may be ill-timed, 
or it may be unsuited, or it may not answer the end 
designed, and prove a mockery, a delusion, and a snare 
—so an opposition lawyer may always find employment. 
But this is by no means the secret of Sir Hugh’s success. 
No man ever became great by merely finding fault, and 
picking holes in his adversary’s coat. How comes this 
tobe so? The truth is, Sir Hugh has a pleasant man- 
ner. I believe him to be one of the readiest, one of the 
best, one of the most plausible speakers in the House. 
To powers of original thought, to great grasp of mind, 
to high statesmanship, he makes no pretension. He 
may still be considered a young man; he is tall, andof 
a light complexion, with blue eyes, and a clear and 
intelligent voice. All this is in his favour, and that 
impression is confirmed when you listen to his well- 
delivered periods, all polished and effective. There is 
not aman in the House with a better delivery, and in 
public assemblies delivery is everything. 

As a law reformer we may still hope much from Sit 
Hugh Cairns. In that department he may yet wid 
laurels, and deserve our lasting gratitude. On both sides 
of the House the necessity of law reform is admitted. 
No one doubts the sincerity of the Lord Chancellor, oF 
his industry, or his ability, but he requires aid, he caB- 
not do everything, especially in the face of an interested 

| opposition. And when you propose to reforin a depart 


ment, it is wonderful what a clamorr arises from 
Year after year & 








seeking and interested individuals. 
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promise is held out to the nation which is never real- 
ised, and legal shams, which have long answered their 
purpose, are suffered to exist. First and foremost in 
every parliamentary programme we have a promise of 
legal reform ; but no sooner does the session commence 
than we find little is said on the subject, and, in the end, 
we discover the whole thing to be baseless as the fabric 
ofa dream. How long is this state of things to last ? 
In vain we listen for areply to the question, “How 
long ? how long?” 








SARDINIA. 





Or all the beautiful islands in the bright Mediterranean 
none can surpass Sardinia. Sicily has long been thought 
the largest, as it assuredly is the richest, but in size Sar- 
dinia has a trifling advantage. 

Very remote and obscure are the authentic accounts 
of the first settlers in Sardinia. By some they were 
supposed to be Etruscans, by others Libyans ; however 
this may be, “ Ichnusa,” or, as some spell it, “ Icnusa,” 
and “Sandaliotis,” from some fancied resemblance in its 
shape to the human foot, were its traditionary names. 
To these succeeded the name of Sardegna, or, as we 
eall it, Sardinia, which it has since been called. 

Most certain it is that Pheenicians were among its 
first colonists, and many wonderful remains of singular 
constructions, called Muraggi, or Muraghe, are attributed 
to these early settlers, 

Somewhere about the year 238 B.c., Sardinia became 
incorporated with Corsica into a Roman province, go- 
verned by a Preetor. 

From earliest times, owing most probably to imper- 
fect drainage, the malaria in the low districts during 
the hot season has been most pestilential in its effects, 
especially on foreigners ; for this cause it was held in 
great dread by the Romans, who made use of it chiefly 
as a place of refuge or banishment, while from its fer- 
tility it became, like Sicily, one of the granaries of that, 
the capital of the ancient world. 

_ 8o little intercourse has been kept up with strangers 
in the remote parts of the island that, in some places, 
the dialect is almost pure Latin. 

Some few centuries after Christ the Saracens made 
a fearful descent upon the island, ravaged Cagliari, its 
capital, and its vicinity, with the most barbarous ferocity, 
and carried numbers of its inhabitants into slavery. In- 
deed, so frequent and so dire were these piratical incur- 
sions, that thousands of the islanders fled to Italy and 
elsewhere, to escape such a terrible fate. 

At length the then Pope, John the 18th, alarmed at 
the inroads of these infidels, published a bull, offering 
the island to whatsoever power should subdue them. 

he Pisans were the first to answer this call ; they 
possessed themselves of Cagliari. Genoa joined in the 
crusade, if so it may be called, and the Saracens were 
expelled in the year 1022. Several towns in the north 
of the island were assigned to the Genoese—the Pisans 
retained the rest. 
"_¥ision, and thus a fierce jealousy sprung up between 
the two rival re] 


desolating and destructive alike to all parties. 
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Genoa took umbrage at the unequal | 


length the Pope appointed James of Arragon Gonfalo- 
nigre of the Church—captain- of her armies by 
sea and Jand ; and, moreover, conferred on him the two 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, to be held henceforth as 
fiefs to the see of Rome. 

For long centuries Sardinia has been misruled, torn 
by different factions, and its inhabitants, through war 
and sickness, reduced to great distresses. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth ceatury a more 
peaceable era set in for Sardinia. Charles the Fifth 
visited the island, and is said to have so much admired 
the town of Alghero that he contemplated making it 
the place of his ultimate retirement. 

The chances of war again interfered in the destinies 
of this interesting island, and on the 8th of August, 1720, 
it came under the sway of Victor Amadeus of Savoy, by 
a treaty, in exchange for Sicily. Under the rule of the 
princes of the house of Savoy and Piedmont it has since 
remained, conferring on them the title of King of Sar- 
dinia. 

Until recent changes it has been governed by a vice- 
roy, appointed every three years ; and, but for the cu- 
pidity, stupidity, and jealousy of placemen and officials, 
had enjoyed a greater degree of peace and prosperity 
under Piedmontese rule than it had ever before known. 
Charles Emmanuel particularly was recognised as the 
benefactor of this country. 

Sardinia may be considered as divided into two 
great divisions—the Capo di Sopra, or northern division, 
with Sassari for its capital ; and the Capo di Jotto, or 
southern division, with Cagliari as its chief city, which 
also, for long ages, has been the recognised capital of 
the whole island, and seat of government. Sardinia, for 
the most part, is mountainous, with fine level plains 
teeming with vegetation. The low and marshy dis- 
tricts in certain localities are very pestilential, and from 
time immemorial have been the great drawback to in- 
tercourse and civilization. 

The northern portion of the island abounds in woods, 
composed of cork, and ilex, and chesnut trees; also, 
wild plum, peach, and pear trees. Numbers of wild 
boars and beautiful pigeons feed on the acorns, and wild 
deer, partridges, hares, and quails abound. There are 
also, in some inaccessible localities, a certain curious 
creature called the Muffloon—long considered extinct 
elsewhere ; it has the head of a horned sheep, but is 
covered with hair instead of wool. Among these wild 
and inaccessible strongholds are hordes of banditti, men 
who, with all their fierceness, have a strange code of 
honour of their own ; they have steeped their hands in 
blood from motives of revenge for some wrong, but they 
would scorn to injure the wayfarer and the traveller, 
most especially if he presented himself asa friend. In 
other districts to the north-east are bands of robbers, of 
a fiercer and less honourable class ; but even these sel- 
dom quit their fastnesses, except to attend mass on fes- 
tas, for, strange as it may appear, these wild outlaws are 
as fervent in their religious feelings, all wild and untu- 
tored though it be, as they are fierce and unguided in 
their passions. . 

The centre of the island is inhabited by a race said 
to be the descendants of the Trojans, and other early 


ublics, which, for two centuries, proved | colonists ; they are a fierce race, bearing uumistakeable 
At | signs of their remote Eastern descent. 
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The southern division of the island is more arid in 
certain parts, though very luxuriant in other ; the cli- 
mate is much hotter, owing to several causes, and the 
vegetation different in its character. Here the hedges 
are formed of the cactus opuntia, or Indian fig, and the 
palm-tree is seen occasionally. Oranges and figs abound 
all over the island, and in many districts the olive even 
grows wild. 

The Sards are very hospitable—it is a sort of reli- 
gion among them. “They receive a stranger with de- 
light, give him of their best, and see him to some dis- 
tance from their door on his departure. The Sards may 
be divided into several classes—the higher and lower 
nobility, the higher and lower peasantry, or land culti- 
vators, labourers, and citizens. The nobility are chiefly 
of Spanish descent ; some would do credit to any society, 
others are proud, ignorant, and superstitious ; but, alto- 
gether, they may be considered as friendly, hospitable, 
and gentle. The higher order of peasants wear a rich 
and highly picturesque costume, of which they are very 
proud, and which has undergone little or no change for 
ages. It varies according to the district, the wealth, 
and the occupation of the wearer ; a rich shepherd would 
wear a distinctive dress from a wealthy husbandman. 
The full white calico drawers, confined at the knee by 
the gaiter, and a rich tight-fitting vest, are, however, 
leading characteristics. Sards,in the country, almost 
always go about on horsebacle—they are very indifferent 
pedestrians—and are invariably armed with a poignard, 
and frequently with a gun also. Very many of the 
higher order of peasantry are far richer than their 
neighbours of a higher class, and own very considerable 
flocks and herds, or land, as the case may be. 

Although the Sards, from different causes, and scanty 
population, have been under the dominion of strangers, 
yet are they very far from being an imbecile and cow- 
ardly race. Ignorant, untutored, wild, superstitious, 
they are ; it is the fault of indifferent—not to say bad, 


government; but they have in them the instincts of 


higher minds and nobler impulses. 

In the cities every trade has its distinctive costume ; 
thus you distinguish the butcher from the shopkeeper, 
the bread seller from the water carrier, &c. 

Among the most peculiar is the mode of wearing 
the hair of some of-the men; it is plaited and coiled 
round the outside of the red woollen cap. That this is 
of very remote antiquity is proved by the fact that idols 
have been found of Pheenician origin, among certain 
ruins, with a head-gear of like description. Very many 
of the customs are as ancient and as interesting as the 
costumes, but they deserve future and particular notice. 
Nelson's name is mentioned with great reverence in 


Sardinia ; he frequently anchored off the little island of 


La Maddaleda in the north, and in the little church may 

be seen two massive silver candlesticks, and a beautiful 

crucifix, presented to them by our great naval hero. 
The Sard dialect is very soft and liquid; in some 


parts there is a great admixture of Spanish, and in others 
an Eastern element, while in some districts it is said to 


The Sards are very bigoted and 


be almost pure Latin. 
superstitious, and have more saints and saint-days than 
any people on the earth. 
their old-world customs for another time. 


M. H. Davey. 


We will reserve a sketch of 





THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


I HAVE a tale to tell of an old lighthouse. 

How quiet the lighthouse looks, shooting up from 
the water, when the moonlight is on it, or when the 
wind is raging and the waves rushing at the light, as 
though nature were enraged that man should dare set 
up his buildings in the midst of her greatest work. The 
sailor looks towards the friendly beacon with kindly eye, 
though of course the further the ship is away from all 
lighthouses when a great storm is raging, the better 
for her. 

Every lighthouse, in these days, is watched by at 
least three men, and these honest men are relieved fre- 
quently ; but in years gone by the lights were watched 
by two men only, and sometimes a whole month would 
pass before a boat's crew from shore saluted the watchers 
of the light. 

Of two such men I have a tale to tell. 

The light of which I speak was situated on the most 
dangerous portion of our dangerous coast ; even a cou- 
ple of months had passed between two following visits 
of the lighthouse boats. 

Well, the boat was freighted and manned. The 
good oil for supplying the living light was stowed away 
in great cans ; many barrels and boxes of food and water 
sank the boat still lower in the water, and then the little 
craft was pushed from the shore. 

“Thee do n't seem right, Wull,” said a man who had 
been called Georgy, “thee don’t seem right; thee art 
pale, lad.” 

The man thus addressed shrugged his shoulders, and 
spoke not. 

“ Ah,” cried a third, “ he’s left his heart with blue- 
eyed Mary,” and here a great shout spread over the 
waters as the boat’s crew laughed loudly and long. 

Georgy and Wull were the two men who were to take 
the place of the two men then tending the light. The 
four men took the light, turn and turn about ; for to stay 
in the light continuously, month after month, might no 
man do without fear of losing his reason. Wull and 
Georgy always watched together. 

Cheerful were the sounds which greeted the coming 
of the boat, cheery words passed between boat and light 
as the former, with steady pulsations of the oars, neared 
her goal. 

Wull rose as the boat touched the rock, and went up 
the lighthouse steps, past the men who had come dows 


the steps to receive the welcome visitors—up into the | 


usual sitting-room. 

Meanwhile below, at the level of the murmuring 
water, the cheery sailors were discharging their carTg® 
to the accompaniment of blithe words and choruses. 

Again the supposed cause of Wull’s surliness w# 
propounded amidst equa! merriment to that which 
greeted its first discovery. 

At last all the work was done, and the two watchers 
for the last month gladly sprang into the boat and seized 


their complement of those oars by whose aid they wer 


once more to reach the shore. 
There was the clicking of horn cups ‘as parting P® 
tations were drunk, and again a loud laugh swept ® 
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the breeze, as one of the men called on sulky Wull to 
«coom doon and take a coop.” 
No answer came from above. 


“The wind’s rising,” said an old sailor—the oldest | 


of the party—as the laugh ceased, “and it’s getting 
doosk. Coom, lads, let ’s be stirring.” 

“ Will ye not have ‘nother glass,” saidGeorgy, “ hot ? 
I'll run oop and get ye some water.” 

“No,” said the old sailor, “there’s no time; the 
wind is setting dead from shore. Good night, Georgy.” 

“ Good night—good night!” resounded through the 
house. Some sailor called out— 

* Wull—Wull, good night ! 
for thee, lad—good night !” 

The man waited for an answer, but none came. 
Again they burst into a boisterous laugh as the weather- 
wise old sailor pushed from the rock. 

Meanwhile, up in the common living room, the man 
Wull lay on the floor—stretched his fu!l length on the 
ground. He lay on his chest, his head resting on his 
arms, which were folded together. He was a fine, 
magnificent man, more splendidly developed than any 
of those who had joked him, though there were not 
wanting amongst them several muscular fellows. 

The boat had not got more than twenty yards from 
the light, when Georgy called out once more “ Good 
night.” They could barely hear him, for the wind set 
dead from the shore, as the old sailor had said, and car- 
ried his voice far away to sea. 

“Good night!” they replied in unison, and the next 
moment they saw Georgy go up the steps and shut out 
the square of light which had shone through the open 
door. | 

Up—up, into the common living room. 

“Why, Wull, man, what ails thee ?” 

No answer. 

‘Wull, man, thou ’rt surely not so down as that !” 

Still no answer. 

“ But bless thee ‘art, why 'rt surly un !” 

Yet the form remained quiet and took no notice. 

“Then, if thee wilt be surly, be’t. Now—I'll not 
ask thee again—what’s matter ?” 

Still the form was quiet—quiet as death. 

“Then be surly,” said the man George, and gave the 
lying man a thrust with his right foot. 

The form yielded, and then came back to its former 
position. 

With a great start the sailor knelt down, and took 
his mate’s hand. It was quite cold. With one move- 
ment of his right hand George dragged his mate over 
into his strong living arms. The form pliantly yielded 
to the living man’s will, and lay in George’s arms qui- 
escently. The sailor gazed upon the features, and he 
saw that a little stream of blood was issuing from the 
mouth, and trickling amidst the beard. 

“Oh, Wall, Wull, thee art fooling me. 
dead, lad. Speak—speak.” 

__ No voice but his own—no heart beating but his own. 
Great, loud pulsations heaved the living man’s breast. 

Suddenly a fear spread through him—he let the 
placid body fall to the ground, and he sped down the 
lighthouse steps. 

By this time the wind was loud in the air. 

“ Hulloa !” said the old sailor, “why, Wull has coom 
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out again. Why, as sure asI 'm alive he’s callin’! he 
ought to be a better sailor than to think we can hear 
him with the wind dead against the light.” 

They do not hear the shouts “Back—back—help!" 
They are swept round the lighthouse, and swiftly carried 
away to sea on the howling breeze. 

“ Poor lad,” said the old sailor, “ Wull's still surly, 
and he’s coom doon to see the last of us—give him a 
song.” 

And the next moment the supplicating creature 


heard the chorus sweeping to him, “ All's well—good - 


night—all’s well!” 

Fainter and fainter grew the sounds, which came 
from men who still lived—as he still lived; fainter 
came the words, “ All’s well—good night—all’s well!” 
and then he was alone. 

He sat down on the steps to think over it all. Per- 
haps—perhaps it was a trick ; perhaps Wull was now 
laughing at him. 

With this hope throbbing in his heart he turned to 
the steps, and went up them—not as he, being a sailor, 
usually did, with a rattle and a swing, but with a quiet, 
stealthy, creeping movement. 

“Wull! Wull!” 

But there being no answer he crept into the room. 
There lay the still form as he had left it. 

Suddenly he was panic-stricken. He ran to the bed, 
tore away the clothes and bedding, and thrust them 
upon the dead man—all was useless! Still he could 
see the outline of the figure. 

Again he piled the chairs about the “horror,” but 
still he could distinguish it. 

Then a sudden love and sorrow for his old friend 
swept over him, and he tore away the shrouds which 
he had flung over the body, took the dead form in his 
arms, wept over it, and called it “ Wull—poor Wull.” 

But a wild shriek rising on the night-air from some 
angry sea-bird, he was again panic-stricken, and he cast 
the body from him. 

And so all through the long time of the night they 
lay, the living as far away as possible from the dead. 
It was an age of time to live through, and therefore no 
wonder that it aged him for life. 

The rising day at last, followed by the rising sun. 
How ghastly the face looked as the cold light came 
upon it, and when the first beams of the living sun fell 
upon the well-known features they almost seemed to 
give life to the quiet dead. Then to see the light play- 
ing with Wull’s light hair, and running threads of gold 
amidst the yellow locks ! 

The hours of the day skimmed past. 

The watchman watched for the boat in vain; he 
hoped that some chance—some necessity, would bring 
it back, but the hours sped on, and he was still alone. 
Ships passed before the light—ships, perchance, which 
had been saved by the beacon in the lighthouse; but 
little did their crews know that the light held such a 
terrible secret. The sailor even heard the “ ho-ho!” 
from one ship, and as he heard the sound he thrust a 
sheet from one of the windows and waved it; but the 
ship took no heed, and held her course—perchance the 
crew thought the lighthouse-keeper was of a friendly 
turn, and so saluted them. 





Came at last the second night. 
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_ that he might 


-out from the charnel-house ; but now, when the re- 








He went down the steps to the edge of the water, 
: be as far away as possible from dead Wull, 
and there he lay till the rising tide forced him to lie a 
step higher. Soon he began asking himself whether this 
monotony would not drive him mad, so he went up- 
stairs, brought down an old, dirty pack of cards, and 
began playing with them. Thus he continued playing, 


going up step by step towards the door as the tide rose, 
and at last he lay on its threshold. 


He had tended the lamp and lit it, and then came 


morseless water drove him back into the building, he 
ran up to the light, lay down near it, and seemed to 
think it had life. Life! it had a million lives, burning 
brightly and steadily as it did, compared with the form 
below. §o throughout the night he looked upon his 
great friend the light, and only fell asleep when the 
dawn had come. 

This was the third day—-still three weeks and four 
days before the boat would come. 

He began to reckon time—not in the usual way, 
but by notches cut as near the lamp as possible. 

How those awful days past who shall say ? 

He dared not cast away the body—people would 
say he murdered “ Wull "—he must let it lie there; he 
must pases it each time he went to the light—each time 
he came down faint and sick to cast himself upon the 
stone steps in the rocks. Sometimes suicide rushed 
across his mind, but to becamersuch a horror as that to 
which his old companion had changed stayed the new- 
born purpose, and mercilessly destroyed it. 

So he lived—lived each day a martyrdom, and each 
night the light of safety shone above the sea, and warned 
ships from death and wreck. 

At last the boat was due. The very day on which 
he might hope to breathe amongst his fellow-men again 
had come, 

Full of this hope he even set his poor house in order, 
but hour after hour past and no boat came. Eagerly 
he peered towards the coast, and as hopelessly. The 
sun topped the heavens, then sank towards his rest, yet 
no boat came. Then the sun was sinking, and all the 
air was crimsoned and on fire. 

He came down the steps in dead despair. 

To this blessed day he had looked forward as to his 
salvation, and, beheld! it was passing away, and he and 
“it” still remained entombed in the lighthouse ! 

As the red died from the air, and the cold light of 
twilight crept over the space, he determined to die. 
“All mankind was dead—he was the last man left on 
earth,” he thought, and he lay down on the lowest step 
in the rock, and was determined to let the water surge 
and drown him. 

The tide rose, but he did not move ; higher it came, 
and swept over his breast, and laved his beard as his 
head lay on the lowest step but one. Yet he did not 
move—nay, he began to fall into a kind of calm sleep. 

Suddenly he thought he heard the splash of oars, 
but he did not turn his head, for the wind and the waves 
had often played him false. Still he lay with his head 
lying on his arms—astill he waited for the welcome death 
that was rising with the waters. 

Next he heard the grating of a boat's keel on the 
rock ; yet he did not turn, for all this was the trick of 


the wind and waves. Then he felt himself lifted—the 
water he thought, and still did not turn. . 
“Georgy,” he heard a voice say, “ Georgy 

what aileth thee ?” fas. 
Then indeed he turned, for the cruel, moaning wing 
and water had never yet spoken tenderly, and he saw, 
Great God! rising and falling on the waters, the blessed 
hope of his life—“ The boat! the boat! ! the boat! ! 4” 


James R. Wane. 
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THE OLD HANSE TOWN. 


DOING BUSINESS, 





Let us leave to the gods the care of the planets, and to 
the great merchants the care of the big casks, we record 
here only petty experiences, and wish to characterise only 
every-day folk. Honest they are, the poor and middle- 
class folk in the old Hanse Town; but when one has 
said that, and added perseverance without much energy, 
one has said all. Slow they are, and if industrious and 
diligent, it is without system, If they make promises 
and break them, it is not out of a bad heart—not with 
ill intention, but from utter carelessness, and want of any 
sense of punctuality. 

Wanting a blind of basket-work for a window, I 
went to a certain shop, there saw, chose, and paid for a 
certain article. The woman who served promised to 
send immediately. In this promise I had, of course, no 
sort of faith ; expected, however, to see the blind by the 
evening. It did not come, and next day, thinking it 
forgotten, went again. She had forgotten it, she said, 
very coolly, but would certainly send it that day—but 
it certainly did not come. Next day I sent a messen- 
ger, and on the third day the thing was sent, but with- 
out a word of apology. 

Here comes case the seeond. Having been seized 
by the German passion for flowers, and procured some 
for my window, I wished a stand for them, and went 
with a friend to a man who made such things, to order 
one. We gave accurate measurements, design, and 
agreed about the price. Both parties were pleased, and 
he promised to send the flower-stand in a week. Three 
wecks passed on, and at length I again called on the maker 
of stands. He laughed quietly, and in that cool self- 
complacent way which is one of the most disagreeable 
features in many of the men of his class, said he had for- 
gotten all about it, but would soon get it ready—in two 
days he would now make it. I agreed, for why change? 
another man would be only a ditto. Two days passed 
on, and no stand came—but on the third the man's son, 
with respects from the father, and he had lost the mea- 
sure, apd did not know the size of the stand. . This was 
again written down, and otherwise explained. Finally, 
after another fortnight, the little stand was brought, but 
was too short by five or six inches, and had to be altered. 

A much more amusing affair happened on another 
occasion, I wanted a small box with two or three trays, 
in which to lay some photographs and daguerreotype 
A man who seemed rather intelligent listened, took out 











his measure, and very accurately, as it seemed to me, 
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put down the size and plan of the thing desired. What 
was my surprise, after an interval of six weeks, to receive 
a large chest at my lodgings, in which I might have 
stowed away the photographs and daguerreotypes ofthe 
whole town. 

At another time some medallions in biscuits were 
sent to be framed. The time advanced in a sort of 
arithmetic proportion. I often went to inquire after the 
fate of these little objects of art. At first I was to get 
them in two days, but two became four, four became 
eight, eight sixteen, and sixteen thirty-two, and still I 
was as far as ever from them. One may ask and press 
the matter, it makes no difference ; the good humour on 
the part of the man of business remains the same, and 
I] must say, no experience removes our faith in the ho- 
nesty of the persons dealt with. But every Englishman 
confesses it is tiresome. 

Yet from such instances no sweeping generalizations 
need be made. Order a pair of X0ots, or a new coat, and 
give your tailor and shoemaker a respectable space of 
time, you will see your desired articles pretty near the 
appointed time. The regular things, too—the bread, 
the milk, the dinners—come as regularly here in the 
old Hanse Town as in most towns; perhaps too regu- 
larly. Here may lie the secret: the people work by 
instinct, and have no sense for anything out of the com- 
mon way. In their common every-day work they are 
protected by guilds, and every man works in his own 
business, and for that alone. Even if he wished it he 
may do nothing else, nor can he sell anything else in 
his shop but the things allowed by Government to his 
particular guild. An Englishman has often a long hunt 
through the town before he can find the particular arti- 
cle he may wish for. I well remember a packing up, 
and a search for cord, and the delight at finding a good 
shop, with abundance of small stuff, twine, and string in 
the windows, and the dismay in the shop itself to find 
no vestige of cord. Cord they had not—cord they dared 
not sell ; and it was in a very distant part of the town 
that I at last found a shop where men dared sell cord, but 
dared not sell small twine. Some things would, if related, 
seem like exaggeration ; but, not to relate the strangest, 
be it known that a baker of black bread dare not sell 
brown bread, nor a baker of brown bread, white bread. 
The white bread baker must not sell jellies, confections, 
and tarts, and the confectioner would be heavily fined 

if he offered the smallest or most delicate loaf to a cus- 
tomer. You may go into ashop in which every possible 
article of fancy or amusement, every nick-nack and little 
useful thing seems at first sight exhibited, but if you ask 
for a paper knife, will be sent to a stationer’s. It is pos- 
sible, that being at the stationer’s, you think you will 
purchase a note-book for your journey ; but, alas! you 
hear the “dare not” again, and are sent to a shop in 
Which only paper bound is sold, that is, a shop for note- 
books and memorandum-books alone. While wander- 
ing about you enter a hair-cutting room, and think to 
be at once shaved and cropped. You mention your 
wish, and the latter part is readily complied with, but 
hot the former ; the shaving belongs to another privi- 
leged class, and not for any amount of talk or persuasion 
will the hair-dresser consent to shave you. 
But these times are passing away for the old Hanse 
Town. In some months the system will be entirely 





changed. The great merchants and the middle-class | 
citizens have heda great battle. Old things are pass- 

ing away, all is even now becoming new; the guilds 
are virtually soon to be abolished. Some will still cling 
together, and try and maititain a sort of life, but unsup- 
ported by the Government. The white bread baker 
will possibly sell cakes and black bread, the cord-maker 
will sell twine, and when I next make a journey, I may 
possibly buy a bit of cord at the basket-maker’s, or gro- 
cer's, or twine-maker’s. Nay, why so many words? 
but yesterday the apprentice at the stationer’s said (but 
rather slily, for he knows the time is not yet come), 
“We have got a large supply of note-books and memo- 
randum-books, if you wish anything of that sort, sir.” 
So change is breaking in upon the Old Hanse Town, 
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PRIDE MORTIFIED. 





At a ball given in Pyrmont, a celebrated watering- 
place in Germany, the tutor of a young count, a Gottin- 
gen student, requested a young lady to dance with 
him. Just as the dance was about to commence, the 
lady inquired of him: “ With whom have I the honour 
of dancing?” “I am the tutor of Count Von Z——,” 
replied her partner. “And a commoner, I presume,” 
she rejoined ; to which he answered in the affirmative. 
“ Oh, then,” continued the lady, as she withdrew her 
hand from that of the tutor, “I beg you will excuse me, 
for mamma has forbidden me to dance with a common- 
er.” This rebuff completely threw the modest precep- 
tor out of countenance, for on the continent to be so 
deserted on the eve of a dance, is to lose caste for the 
rest of the night, if not longer. It is supposed to in- 
dicate the existence of some moral taint discovered by 
the person who quits the side of another, and which is 
exaggerated into something heinous by the company, 
particularly if they are utterly ignorant of what it is. 
The young man quitted the room, and sought the open 
air to breathe more freely and collect himself. His 
pupil followed him, and learned the cause of his dis- 
tress. “You shall soon have ample satisfaction for 
this mortification,” said the generous count, and hast- 
ened back to the ball-room, followed by his tutor, The 
moment was propitious. Preparations were going for- 
ward for another waltz ; the young count requested the 
rejector of his tutor to be his partner in the dance, and 
she eagerly accepted the proposal, no doubt greatly re- 
joicing at the immense stride which she had taken from 
ranking with the humble tutor, to pairing off with the 
wealthy noble. Just before the dance began, he ad- 
dressed to her the question which she herself had put : 
“ With whom have I the honour of dancing?” “ With 
the Lady Von B ; she replied. “Oh,I beg your 
pardon,” said the count, “ but papa has forbidden me 
to dance with any but countesses,” and instantly quitted 
her side. He had the satisfaction of hearing that his 
conduct was applauded by every sensible person in the 
room. Few will deny that it was a well-merited pun- 
ishmeut, 
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M. DU CHAILLU, 





TRAVELLERS see strange things, and tell strange tales. 
Our countrymen have generally been first in the field, 
and the earliest to win laurels in this respect, and an 
appreciating public has been ready to give a warm re- 
ception to their tales of terrible adventure. It is true 
the best of travellers, and of tale-bearers, Herodotus, 
was a Greek, but then we must remember he could not 
have been an Englishman, because this little isle had not 
then, as the song says,“ been invented.” But the love 
of adventure and habit of endurance which characterise 
the Anglo-Saxon in his youth (we do not refer to Pater- 
familias, bald and podgy, and bearing manifest signs of 
overfeeding), are the very materials out of which to 
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form an enterprising traveller, such a one, for instance, 
as Dr, Livingstone, or Gordon Cumming. However, our 
countrymen must look to their laurels. What a tra- 
veller, in season and out, is Bayard Taylor—or, rather, 
has been, for we find he has recently been married, and 
now we have another Richmond in the field. 

M. du Chaillu was the first to enter the singular re- 
gion of equatorial Africa. In that district he found that 
monstrous and ferocious ape, the gorilla ; here too, and 
here only, is the home of the very remarkable nest- 
building ape—of the hitherto unknown kooloo-kamba, 
another ape, and of the chimpanzee. North and south 
of this region the line leads into the forests and the de- 
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sert, and in this tract he is not found. The country 
M. du Chaillu explored lies between 2 deg. N. and 2 deg. 
S. of the equator, and extending to a distance of 400 
miles into the interior. That district contains a greater 
yariety of tribes than has been found within the same 
area in any other part of the African continent. Each 
tribe considers itself as a separate nation, and has a dis- 
tinguishing name of its own, though many speak the 
same language. The common notion is that the negroes 
living under the Equator must be blacker than any 
others ; but M. du Chaillu’s observations contradict that 
opinion, for he met with none that could properly be 
called black, and he saw several Albinos who, though per- 
fectly white, had woolly hair and the features of negroes. 
It is M. du Chaillu’s opinion that those who inhabit a 
damp, moist, woody, and especially a mountainous coun- 
try, are less black than those who live where the atmo- 
sphereis dry. Some of the tribes with whom he sojourned 
are decided cannibals, and he felt somewhat alarmed 
lest they should have a relish for white flesh. The ne- 
groes of the interior, south of the Equator, are more 
intelligent and more civilised than the others. They 
weave the fibres of the palm into cloth of considerable 
fineness and strength in aloom. These negroes, M. du 
Chaillu says, possess very imaginative minds, are astute 
speakers, sharp traders, great liars ; they possess much 
power of dissimulation, and are far from being the stupid 


‘people commonly supposed. The natives of Africa, he 


considers, are divided into two distinct families, separ- 
ated by the chain of mountains which he discovered in 
the interior, and which are supposed to cross the conti- 
nent; the river system of the region he considers well 
adapted for commercial enterprise. Judging from his 
own examination, and the most careful inquiries among 
people of the far interior, M. du Chaillu thinks there is 
good reason to believe that an important mountain 


| range divides the continent of Africa nearly along the 


line of the Equator, starting on the west from the range 
which runs along the coast north and south, and end- 
ing in the east, probably in the country south of the 
mountains of Abyssinia, or, perhaps, terminating 
abruptly to the north of the Lake of Tanganyika of 
Captaigs Burton and Speke. Of the particular region 
in which M. du Chaillu travelled he has given us a fresh 
and full, and, we have every reason to believe, impartial 
account. For eight years he has been familiar with the 
country ; the four years recorded in this volume were 
devoted to a systematic examination of the interior. He 
travelled always on foot, and unaccompanied by white 
men, about 8000 miles. He shot, stuffed, and brought 
home over 2000 birds, of which more than sixty are new 
species. He killed upwards of 1000 quadrupeds, of 
Which 200 were stuffed and brought home, with more 
than 80 skeletons, Not Jess than twenty of these quad- 
rupeds are species hitherto unknown to science. In the 
course of his travels he suffered fifty attacks of African 
fever, taking to cure himself more than fourteen ounces 
of quinine. Of famine, long-continued exposure to the 
heavy tropical rains, and attacks of ferocious ants and 
Venomous flies, our author does not think it worth while 
to speak. He had a narrow escape of being made king, 
and perhaps that was the greatest danger of all, when | 
we read how they make a king among the Mpongwes. | 
M. du Chaillu says—*“ In the Mpongwe tribe, when a 
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sovereign dies, the old men pass seven days in privately 
determining who shall be his successor. It is a mere 
arbitrary selection. It happened that Njogoni, a good 
friend of my own, was elected. The choice fell on him 
in part because he came of good family, but chiefly be- 
cause he was a favourite of the people, and could get 
the most votes. I do not know that Njogoni had the 
slightest suspicion of his elevation. At any rate, if he 
had, he shammed ignorance very well. As he was 
walking on the shore, on the morning of the seventh 
day, he was suddenly set upon by the whole populace, 
who proceeded to a ceremony which is preliminary to 
the crowning, and which must deter any but the most 
ambitious men from aspiring to the crown. They sur- 
rounded him in a dense crowd, and then began to heap 
upon him every manner of abuse that the worst of mobs 
could imagine. Some spit in his face, some, beat him 
with their fists, some kicked him, others threw disgust- 
ing objects at him, while those unlucky ones who stood: 
on the outside, and could reach the poor fellow only 
with their voices, assiduously cursed him, his father, his 
mother, his sisters and brothers, and all his ancestors to 
the remotest generation. A stranger would not have 
given a cent for the life of him who was presently te be 
crowned. Amid all the noise and struggle, I caught 
the words which explained all this to me, for every few 
minutes some fellow, administering an especially severe 
blow or kick, would shout out, ‘You are not our king 
yet: for a little while we will do what we please with 
you. By-and-by we shall have you to do your will.’ 
Njogoni bore himself like a man and a prospective king. 
He kept his temper, and took all the abuse with a smil- 
ing face. When it had lasted about half an hour, they 
took him to the house of the old king. Here he was 
seated, and became again for a little while the victim 
of his people’s curses. Then all became silent, and the 
elders of the people rose and said solemnly (the people 
repeating after them), ‘Now we choose you for our king ; 
we engage to listen to you and obey you.’ A silence 
followed, and presently the silk hat, which is the em- 
blem of Mpongwe royalty, was brought in and placed 
on Njogoni’s head. He was then dressed in a red gown, 
and received the greatest marks of respect from all who 
had just now abused him. Now followed a six days’ 
festival, during which the poor king, who had taken 
with the office also the name of his predecessor, was 
obliged to receive his subjects in his own house, and was 
notallowed to stir out ; six days of indescribable gorging 
of food and bad rum—of beastly drunkenness and up- 
roarious festivity. Numbers of strangers came in from 
surrounding villages to pay their respects, and all brought 
more rum, more palm-wine, and more food, Every- 
thing that tended towards festivity was given away, and 
all who came were welcome.” Strange way of settling 
who shall be king ; but M. du Chaillu has lived with 
strange people, and seen strange things. Some ill-na- 
tured people who have seen the success of his book hint 
at the doubtful character of traveller's tales ; but there 
is a character of genuineness about the book which in- 
spires the reader with faith. At the same time we must 
add Mr, Murray has done his part to insure M, du 
Chaillu’s success. The volume is handsomely printed, 
and has no less than 74 illustrations. We are not sur- 
prised to find that it is emphatically the book of the season. 
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Since the above article was written a letter has ap- 
from M. du Chaillu, himself from an 
criticism in the Atheneum. He says—“I 
hope that neither in my book nor in my lectures I have 
to be infallible as a naturalist, artist, or tra- 
veller ; yet I maintain that I have discovered in Equa- 
torial Africa the new mammals and birds given as such 
in the list at the end of my volume. All of these were 
described in the published proceedings of two of the 
most scientific societies in America (with which Mr. 
Gray ought to be acquainted), some of the birds as far 
back as 1855, and I defy him to produce specimens ex- 
isting in any European museum before that time. My 
map, at which he sneers, is a mere sketch-map, it is 
true, but it was carefully prepared from observations 
made on the spot with the compass, and I will vouch 
for its general accuracy. My illustrations, prepared— 
not in this country, as he asserts, but in America, were 
taken either from my own rough sketches, or from the 
actual objects, with the exception of four or five out of 
a total of 74. Would it not have been more fair of Mr. 
Gray, before giving vent to insinuations that I had ne- 
ver visited the countries which I describe, nor collected 
in those countries my natural history specimens, to have 
applied to my friends at Corisco, and on the Gaboon, 
whose names are mentioned in my book? Mr. Gray 
pretends to be in communication with the missionaries 
and traders in those parts, and therefore this course 
would have been the more obvious, as he would have 
saved himself from the imputation of uttering mere 
calumnies.” 

The controversy thus originated has become very 
furious. At the close of the meeting of the Ethnological 
Society a few days since, when nearly half the visitors 
had left, an extraordinary scene occurred. It appears 
that M. du Chaillu could no longer curb his feelings in 
reference to some very offensive personal observations 
and interruptions made by Mr. Malone (a visitor), and 
which we held to be of such a character as not to war- 
rant publicity. M. du Chaillu, when the room was 
about one-third full, as we are informed, heeded not 
benches or chairs, but stepping over them, approached 
Mr. Malone and touched him on the shoulder, holding 
his fist in his face. Having asked how Mr. Malone dared 
to have spoken of him in the way he had, he spat in his 
face. Mr. Malone called for protection from the chair- 
man, and while inthe act of retiring from the room, M. 
du Chaillu vociferated “Coward! coward!” There 
were several ladies and gentlemen in the room, but no- 
thing further occurred. People seem’ now inclined to 
believe in gorillas; at any rate M. Chaillu must have 
lived in a very savage country. Though he was un- 
doubtedly very much annoyed by the insulting behaviour 
of Mr. Malone, he had no right so far to forget himself. 
M. du Chaillu and Mr. Malone have written explanations 
respecting the unexpected fracas. The traveller says— 
“At a meeting of the Ethnological Society on Tuesday, 
owing to a gross personal attack on me by an indi- 
vidual present, apparently one of those who have for a 
month past incessantly persecuted me by casting doubts 
upon my veracity, I deeply regret that, in a moment of 
great irritation, I was guilty of conduct most unbecom- 
ing, which is peculiarly contrary to the usages of society, | 
and which I was never before guilty of. I hope, there- 





ee 


fore, you will allow me, through the columns of you; 
widely-circulated paper, to express my deep and sincere 
apology for what oceurred. I have also felt myself 
bound to apologise to the members of the Ethnological 
Society through their president.” Mr. Malone givesthe | 
following account of the affair—* My part in the meet. 
ing was now to come to an end, and I was preparing to 
go, when, to my astonishment, I saw standing before me, 
on a form, a little figure with dark threatening eyes and 
hands. It was M. du Chaillu. I did not hear or heed 
what he said, for I instantly received the outrage de. 
scribed in The Globe extract. The statement that no 
one interfered to protect me from further antici 
outrage is not correct. I was soon joined by Dr. Hunt, 
the honorary secretary, who had first gone after M. dy 
Chaillu to arrest his further progress. I was offered 
many regrets for what had occurred, and one gentleman, 
an officer in the Indian service, previously unknown to 
me, gave me his card, and permitted me to call him as 
a witness in case of need. He approved fully of the 
manner in which I received the outrage. All that re- 
mains for me to do is to ask that M. du Chaillu be ex- 
cluded from the future meetings of this society. That 
is the only ‘revenge’ I think it right to take. I think 
it is due to the visitors who assist the society in discus- | 
sions, that such exclusion should be decided upon. I 
cannot otherwise accept the invitation, which it is due 
to myself and to the society to state I have received 
from Dr. Hunt to attend future meetings.” 














ARTEMUS WARD IN THE SOUTH. 
HIS TRIALS AND ADVENTURES. 





























I HAD a narrer scape from the sonny South. “The 
swings and arrers of outrajus fortin,” alluded to by Ham- 
lick, war n't nothing in comparison to my troubles. I 
cum pesky near swearing sum profane oaths more’n 
onct, but I hopeI didn't do it, for I’ve promist she whose 
name shall be nameless (except that her initials is Bet- 
sey J.) that I'll jine the Meetin House at Baldinsville, 
just as soon as I can scrape money enuff together sol 
can ‘ford to be piuss in good stile, like my welthy nabers. 
But if I’m confisticated agin I am afraid I shall con- 
tinner on in my present benited state for some time. 

I figgered conspicyusly in many thrillin scenes in 
my tower from Montgomery to my humsted, and on 
sevril occasions I thought “the grate komic paper” 
would n't never be inriched no more by my lubrication. 
Arter bidden adoo to Jefferson D. I started for the depot. 
I saw a nigger sittin on a fence a playin on a banjo. 

“My Afrikin brother,” sed I, cotin from a Tract! 
onct red, “ you belong to a very interesting race; your 
masters is goin to war excloosively on your account.” 

“ Yes, boss,” he replied, “an’ I wish ‘em honorable 
graves!” and he went on playin the banjo, larfin all 
over, and openin his mouth wide enuff to drive in am 
old-fashioned 2 wheeled shay. 

The train of cars in which I was to trust my waller 
ble life was the scaliest, rickytiest looking lot of consarns 
that I ever saw on wheels afore. 

“What time does this string of second hand coffins 
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leave ?” I inquired of the depot master. He sed, directly, 
and I went in and sot down. I hadn’ more'’n fairly 
squatted afore a dark lookin man with a swinister ex- 
pression onto his countenance entered the cars, and 
jooking very sharp at me, he axed what was my prin- 
ipuls. 

“Secesh!” I ansered, “I’m a Dissolutor; I'm in 
favour of Jeff Davis, Bouregard, Pickens, Captain Kidd, 
Bloobeard, Monroe Edards, the Devil, Mrs. Cunningham, 
and all the rest of em.” 

“ Youre in favour of the war?” 

“ Certingly—by all means, I’m in favour of this 
war, and also of the next war. I’ve been in favour of 
the next war for over sixteen years.” 

“ War to the knife?” sed the man. | 

“Blud, Eargo, blud!” sed I, tho’ them words is n't 
origernal with me. Them words was rit by Shakspeare, 
who is ded. His mantle fell onto the author of “ The 
Seven Sisters,” who’s goin to have a spring overcoat 
made out of it. 

We got under way at larst, an’ proceeded on our 
jerney at about the rate of speed which is ginrally ob- 
sarved by properly-conducted fumeral purcesshuns. A 
hansum yung gal, with a red musketer bar on the back 
part of her hed, and a sassy little black hat tipt over her 
forrid, sotin the seat with me. She wore a little Secesh 
flag pinned onto her hat, and she was a goin for to see 
her troo love, who had jined the Southern army, all so 
bold and gay—so she told me. She was chilly, and I 
offered her my blanket. 

“Father livin ?” I axed. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Got any uncles ?” 

“A heep. Uncle Thomas is ded, tho’.” 

“Peace to Uncle Thomas's ashes, and success to him. 
I will be your Uncle Thomas! Lean on me, my pretty 
Secesher, and linger in blissful repose!” She slept as 
secoorly as in her own house, and didn’t disturb the 
sollum stillness of the night with ’ary snore. 

At the first stashun a troop of sojers entered the cars 
and inquired if “Old Wax Works” was on bored. That 
was the disrespectiv stile in which they referred to me. 


| “Becawz if Old Wax Works is on board,” sez a man 


with a face like a doubled-breasted lobster, “we ‘re going 
to hang Old Wax Works!” 





“My illustrious and patriotic Bummers,” sez I, a 
gitting up and taking orf my shappoo, “ if you allude to 
A. Ward, it’s my pleasing dooty to inform you that he’s 
ded. He saw the error of his ways at fifteen minits 
parst two yesterday, and stabbed hisself with a stuffed 
sledstake, dyin in five beautiful tabloos to slow moosic ! 


His larst words was, ‘My perfreshernal career is over—I 
jerk no more !’” 


“ And who be you ?” 
de “I’m a stoodent in Senator Benjamin’s law offiss. 
1m goin up North to steal sum spoons and things for 
the Suthern Army.” 

This was satisfactory, and the intossicated troopers 
Went orf. At the next station the pretty little Secesher 
awoke and sed she must git outthere. I bid her a kind 
adoo, and giv her sum pervisions. “ Accept my blessin 


and this hunk of gingerbread,” I sed. She thankt me | 


muchly, and tript galy away. There's considerable 


human nater in a man, and I’m fraid I shall allers giv 





ade and cumfert to the enemy if he cums to me in the 
shape of a nice young gal. oe 

At the next stashun I did n’t get orf so easy ; I was 
dragged out of the car and rolled into the mud for 
several minits, for the purpuss of “takin the conseet out 
of me,” as a Secesher kindly stated. 

I was let up finally, when a powerful large Secesher 
cum up and embraced me, and to show that he had no 
hard feelins agin me, put his nose into my mouth. I 
returned the compliment by placing my stummick sud- 
denly agin his right foot, when he kindly made a spit- 
toon of his able-bodied face. Actooated by a desire to 
see whether the Secesher had bin vaxinated, I then fast- 
ened my teeth onto his left coat-sleeve and tore it to the 
sholeder. We then vilently bunted our heads together 
for a few minits, danced around a little, and sot down in 
a inud puddle, We riz to our feet agin, and by asudden 
and adroit movement I placed my left eye agin the Se- 
cesher’s fist. We then rushed into each other's arms, 
and I fell under a two-hoss wagon. I was very much 
exhaustid and didn’t care about getting up agin, but 
the man said he reckoned I'd better, and I conclooded 
I would. He pulled me up, but I hadn't bin on my 
feet more’n two seconds afore the ground flew up and 
hit me in the hed. The crowd sed it was high old sport, 
but I couldn't zakly see where the lafture cum in. I riz 
and we embraced agin. We careered madly to a steep 
bank, when I got the upper hands of my antaggernist, 
and threw him into the raveen. He fell about forty 
feet, strikin a grindstone pretty hard. I understood he 
was injured. I haven't heerd from the grindstone. 

A man in a cockt hat cum up and said he felt as tho 
a apology was doo me. There was a mistake, The 
crowd had taken me for another man! I told him not 
to mention it, axed him if his wife and little ones was 
so ’s to be about, and got on board the train, which had 
stopped at that station “20 minits for refreshments.” I 
got all I wantid. It was the hartiest meal I ever et. 

I was rid on a rale the next day, a bunch of blazin 
fire crackers being tied to my coattales. It was a fine 
spectycal in a dramatic pint of vu, but I did n't enjoy it. 
I had other adventers of a startlin kind, but why con- 
tinner? Why losserate the public boozum with these 
here things? Suffysit to say I got across Mason & 
Dixie’s line safe at last. I made tracks for my humsted, 
but she with hume I'm harnessed for life failed to recog: 
nize, in the emashiated being who stood before her, the 
gushin youth of forty-six summers who had left her only 
a few months afore. But I went into the pantry, and 
brought out a certin black bottle. Raisin it to my lips, 
I sed “ Here’s to you, old gal!” I did itso natural that 
she knowed me at wunée. “Those form! Them voice! 
That natral stile of doin things! ‘Tis he!” she cried, 
and rushed into my arms. It was too much for her 
& she fell into a swoon—I cum very near swounding 
myself, 

No more to-day from yours for the Perpetration of 
the Union, and the bringin of the Goddess of Liberty 
out of her present bad fix, 


| Arremus Wanp. 








Lovers exist in each other, Thus true lovers are never 
| parted. 





——————— 
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MODERN ART—THE PRE-RAPHAELITES, 


Tne season has once more come when picture-galleries 
fling open their doors with a promise of rest and quiet 
thought to all weary worldlings who choose to enter. 
With becoming taste they seem to follow in the foot- 
steps of Nature, who also, at this happy time, invites 
wanderers to her galleries in the woods and groves, 
where blossoms nod their heads and leaves clap their 
hands, and everything laughs or sings a carol for merry 
summer. It is meet that it should be so: Art is but 
the handmaid of Nature, and should ever follow in her 
train. One of her highest duties is to sing the praises 
of her mistress. Seated, as she too often is, under the 
depressing shadows of dingy buildings, where the din 
of thoroughfares is the poor substitute for the soft 
murmurs of streams and waving of branches, it is her 
task to narrate, in language forcible and true, the mani- 
fold beauties with which Heaven has clothed this world 
of ours. 

It is a true and beautiful, though limited, definition 
of great Art, what has been written by a deep thinker 
on the subject, namely :—* That whatever is great in 
human art, is the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
work.” Such art is certainly very noble and holy : but 
Art has other meanings and revelations, deeply inter- 
esting to us all who have wandering thoughts and deep 
emotions that are but little {ffected by the outer physi- 
cal world, Love, — generous pity——sympathy with 
all things heroic, self-sacrificing, and good,—contempt 
for all things mean, sordid, and degrading :—these, 
and a thousand other elevating sentiments that are 
nameless, which like whisperings of angels sometimes 
float over our hearts, have all to be awakened or in- 
tensified by Art when she is at her best, and exercising 
her highest ministry. Some there are, no doubt, who 
question the propriety of Art attempting such things, 
and would burn her Icarus wings for soaring so high : 
such people want only an unobtrusive piquant luxury 
that may dally an idle hour away by its dexterous 
manipulation, something in the style of a noiseless 
juggler. Thought and teaching want they none. 
Stones have no sermons for them: the books in the 
“running brooks” are sealed for ever to their narrow 
vision. Well, let them have their easy pleasures, pro- 
vided they are sinless: the sunshine gladdens all; the 
flowers fling their odour on all; the birds in the leafy 
groves sing for all: but, if to others the sunshine and 
the perfume suggest to the heart God's bountiful provi- 
dence and goodness, and that blackbird’s song sounds 
like the vesper notes from Nature’s cloister, let them 
not curl their lips in scorn, for most great and good 
men that we read of were susceptible of such fancies. 
And if the painter attempts to strike a higher chord in 
our souls than simple joy, let us turn from him if we 
will, insensible or dead to his efforts, but humble, for 
the next passer-by may feel his influence and become a 
higher being. Art appeals to all. The means she 
adopts to do so are as manifold as our thoughts and 
states in life are manifold. The weary man, heavily 
laden with care, tottering through life in the depths of 
the grim city, finds his heart revisited by the songs and 
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gladness of youth as his eye rests on the sunny nooks, 
blue skies, and green meadows, like some that are fast fad. 
ing from his remembrance : the student of hi sees 
again play over their parts on the world’s theatre the 
people whose ashes have been at rest for centuries: 
the lover of poetry, his brain thronging with sweet 
fancies and habitants of books, who has laughed at the 
gambols of Puck, and wept over the sorrows of deserted 
Lear, blesses the art that fixes for ever in visible 

such “ airy nothings;” and highest and best of all, Art 
by her calin, noiseless utterance narrates in a universal 
language the sublime story of our Saviour’s life and 
mission. Voiceless, she has a soul-language gladden- 
ing, instructing, and inspiring. If such be the mission 
Art has to fulfil amongst us, and, judging from the 
works that have been valued in all ages, we believe 
it is, her task is a noble one, and her disciples should 
take care they perform their parts well. And first, let 
none venture to be her disciples till they are sure of 
being able to remain such through ill report and good. 
Hers is a queenly service, and in the end attended with 
high honours, but the drilling of her soldiers is harags- 
ing on body and brain. Daily toil—watching by 
night—neglect, contumely, and sometimes barren fare 
—visions of applause trampled down by cruel con- 
tempt—the heart sickened—the mind oppressed with 
doubt,—these are but the road-side jungle that choke 
the entrance to her royal demesne. Say! canst thou 
bravely meet them one by one, sometimes all together, 
——if so, and if thy courage is but another name for 
love, then Heaven speed thee on thy path: if not, turn 
aside whilst there is yet time, a thousand honourable 
roads are before thee to make thy life an honourable 
one, and some prefer the song of the robin in the 
orchard-hedge to the carol of the lark that at “ Heaven's 
gate sings.” 

It is unworthy of one’s self, lowering to Art, anda 
mockery of the public, to take up the profession of a 
painter as a sort of gala-day occupation requiring 
neither study, patience, nor toil. But any one doing 80 
will sooner or later reap the effects of his temerity in 
dishonourable failure or contemptuous mediocrity, and 
to his fate we will leave him. We ask attention at 
present to a class of artists who have lately gone to 
work in quite another spirit. This brings us to the 
subject of the present paper, which we have approached 
in a sort of “ round-about ” way, lest a too direct road 


to a sterile and hackneyed ground should shock the. 


reader who has his opinions already formed. And let us 
be understood before we go further. Our remarks are 
meant to provoke no one with opinions on art different 
from our own: our simple intention is to state facts a8 
they are, and to remove if possible all unworthy pre- 
judices, so that, in modern exhibitions, our readers may 
decide for themselves what is worthy of their admiration. 
It has been our fortune to have lived a good deal 
amongst all classes of artists, particularly amongst the 
disciples of those so-called Pre-Raphaelites. Incident- 
ally—during many a pleasant stroll to Richmond and 
elsewhere, when the roar of the city was left behind, 
and the thoughts ran fresh and brisk as the wind scud- 
ding through the trees, or whilst dallying the hours 
away in the retired studio of a friend—have we learn 
the aims and hopes of these much-talked-of Pre- 
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_ Raphaelites, and studied the principles on which their 
work is founded. Since then, at home and abroad, in 
picture-galleries, drawing-rooms, and lounges of all 
kinds, we have heard, with surprise and pain, these 
painters held up to ridicule, and motives attributed to 
them equally false and contemptuous. Eloquent voices 
have at interyals defended their cause: but the tide of 
false impression still rolls onward. Now, we take it to 
be every one’s duty, when and how it can be done, to 
put down falsehood,—hence do we offer this our mite 
of testimony at the bar of public opinion. 

Pre-Raphaelitism,—what is it ? 

First, let us briefly state what it is nof, and the 
chances are we will sooner arrive at a just conclusion. 
To begin, then, it is not, as has been said, an effort to 
fling Art back three centuries and introduce once more 
the bad drawing, false perspective, and meagre faces 
of the painters who lived and worked anterior to 
Raphael : it is not a wilful conglomeration of ugliness, 
hard outlines, and raw colours: and, last, it is not ela- 
borate and blinding finish of every possible detail that 
can be crowded into the canvas. Photography can do 
this infinitely better, yet Photography is without the 
pale of Art in its best sense. A host of pictures may 
now be arranged against our denials, all painted by 
the Modern Pre-Raphaelites, and all glaringly defective 
and offensive to good taste in the very points we have 
cited. The ugliness and horror of Millais’ “ nuns ;” 
the unnatural glare of colour in Wallis’ “ Return from 
Marston Moor ;” the sickening, palling labour of 
Hughes’ “ Orchard ; "these, and a hundred others by 
smaller men, seem to put at nought all our statements. 
But, admitting with sorrow the monstrosities of the 
above pictures, we must protest against the argument 
that would lay them to the account of true Pre-Raphael- 
itism. Nothing could be more illogical. As well 
might Christianity be charged with the grievous errors 
into which its followers, sometimes its High Priests, 
are often led. Ignorant unbelievers and wilful scoffers, 
dazzled by their own satanic wit, have sometimes dared 
to sneer at holy doctrines through the sins of believers, 
but all good and liberal-minded men see a wide dis- 





tinction between the follies of individuals and the 
errors of a universal belief. : 
_ Millais’ painting, Hughes’ painting, or Hunt's paint- 
ing, 1s not necessarily Pre-Raphaelitism. With mighty 
efforts they have tried that it should be so, and often it 
is 80, but they are not infallible, and they have many 
] times fallen into deepest error. But all honour to 
| them and their “ brethren” for what they have done. 
| They flung themselves heart and soul into what they 
i considered a battle for Truth: the prejudices of three 
centuries were against them, led on by academicians 
ws, had everything to lose in the conflict: already, 
| rl pure bravery of spirit and noble works, they have 
urned the tide of victory in their favour, and men’s 
minds are enfranchised for free inquiry. 
. ww what are the positive principles on which Pre- 
‘aphaclitism is founded ? These,—Truth, and a de- 
2p to make painting in all the calmness of love add 
Ki me happiness,— Knowledge, and purification of man- 
ind. The simplest truths are aimed at first. Grand 





| ®xecution and elevated thought come afterwards. 


Hoe ; ; 
lence the immense numbers of road-side banks, 
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moss-stained welis, glimpses of forest scenery, single 
figures and simple compositions, that of late crowd Ex- 
hibition walls. Pre- itism founds its doctrines, 
not on the opinions of this age or that, but on a philo- 
sophic survey of all ages. It appeals to common his- 
tory as a witness to its reasonableness. 

Art from its decay in Greece, though still leading a 
lingering existence through all the ages of Christianity, 
was, till the 13th century,a mere blank letter, as far 
as the production of good pictures went. Then came 
the Lorenzos, Simone Memmi, and Cimabue, the so-called 
father of Art, whose studio gave birth to the “ Borgo 
Allegri ” in Florence, and whose painting of the Virgin 
—carried in solemn procession to the church, followed 
by crowds of people, “ amid the sound of trumpets and 
the acclamations of enthusiasm "—formed an epoch of 
joy in the barren history of Art. With Cimabue came 
the young shepherd Giotto, who changed Art “de fond 
en comble.” He left his flocks in the hills to breathe 
life, health, and beauty into dead conventionalities. 
What was the grand change wrought by these reform- 
ers? On all sides, it is admitted, a study of Nature. 
For long centuries before, Art, though pure and lofty in 
its purposes, dedicated as they were to the service of 
religion, was chained in a bondage of symbolism which 
prescribed to the artists traditional types which it was 
thought irreverent to alter. But in Giotto’s age the 
bondage was broken; the motives remained still as 
high and holy, but the types were thrown aside. He 
supplanted the meagre faces of the Greek artists by 
graceful and dignified personations of beauty, found in 
the living faces around him. The colouring he 
changed from its usual leaden hue to the warm and 
joyous tint of Nature. Old stereotyped, lifeless expres- 
sions he replaced by others varied, beautiful, and truth- 
ful, from the rich store of his own observation. His 
magnificent series of pictures from the Life of Christ, 
in the chapel of the Arena at Padua, painted whilst 
Dante, his intimate friend, stood by, was the first great 
wave of beauty that swept away the barren restrictions 
that had so long paralyzed the painter's efforts. The 
tide, once set in, rolled bravely onwards, as earnest and 
loving men poured into it the whole strength of their 
being. Orcagna in his “Triumph of Death,” &c.,—An- 
gelico and Dalmasio in their visions of angels and 
Madonnas,—Gozzoli in his long vistas of perspective,-— 
Perugino in his spiritual compositions, with their gay 
and pastoral backgrounds,—above all, Massaccio in his 
grand compositions from the Life of Peter, in the chapel 
of the Carmine at Florence,—each and all, with prayer- 
ful, solemn belief in Art as the handmaid of religion, 
sought in Nature alone the elements of their highest 
beauty. Their conceptions were moulded in a perfec- 
tion of form and colour, which, like some delicious per- 
fumes, were extracted by dint of study and patient toil 
from the humble every-day things growing at their feet. 
They were a race of painters “ to whom the cultivation 
of Art was a sacred vocation, the representation of 
Beauty a means, not an end, by whom Nature in her 
various aspects was studied, and deeply studied, but 
only for the purpose of embodying whatever we can 
conceive or reverence as highest, holiest, purest in 
heaven or earth, in such forms as should best connect 
them with our intelligence and with our sympathies.” 
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These were the real Pre-Raphaclites of the world. 
Raphael himself was their apogee. They were the 
beautiful stars that after Art’s long twilight: 
one by one they passed away again into Heaven's ob- 
security, but in Raphael, their glorious sun, were 
united the splendour and majesty of them all. In- 
structed by his father till the age of 12; eight years 
more of incessant study in the careful school of Peru- 
gino, in which he mastered all the technicalities of the 
Umbrian school, and filled his soul with an intense 
love of purely Christian subjects,—prepared the divine 
Raphael for his high title of “Prince of Painters.” 
Then, and then only, after a life spent in severest 
study, did he essay his powers and try the strength of 
his eagle-wing. His celebrated “ Lo Sposalizio” was 
his last work as a pupil of Perugino, and gave giorious 
proof that his education was perfected, and that Art 
was approaching its climax. What he did afterwards 
is familiar to the world, and is likely to be so for all 
time : we will not touch on it at present. What we 
want to be remembered, is the fact that Art was regen- 
erated, and attained a perfection never attained since, 
between the ages of Giotto and Raphael; simply by 
a close study of all Natural details which could assist 
painters in the elucidation of their thoughts, and give 
them elements as a woof into which the bright threads 
of their imagination might be woven ; and by a deep, 
heart-felt belief of the artistg in what legends, Bible- 
stories, and doctrines they illustrated. Raphael himself 
was no exception to this. Blessed with every splendid 
gift that Heaven could confer, he might (if any are 
privileged to do so) have trusted solely to his “ genius” 
for the production of his pictures. But he did not do 
so. He ventured on great works only when he had 
acquired by long years of toil a complete mastery in 
representing faithfully the objective truths of Nature. 
No wonder men were blinded then and since by those 
dazzling and triumphant works of the 15th century, 
which blended in picture hymns, and painted sermons, 
every emotion of the heart, every aspiration of the 
soul after joys eternal, and all grand developments of 
man's intellectual and physical resources. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Art of those days, like the 
messenger of God, rested one foot on the solid basis of 
earthly realities, the other on the shifting, glittering 
waves of imagination and thought: with a trumpet- 
voice it summoned the Art-world from Death to Life : 
its last, best, sweetest notes breathed through the soul 
of Raphael, and then it was heard no more. 

Men’s minds were led astray whilst they wondered 
and wept with joy. Nature was concealed by the 
splendour of her best disciples—she was abandoned— 
her disciples only were followed. Codes of laws and 
rules innumerable were founded on an inspection of 
their works. Academies rose throughout the world, 
aiming at imitating the colour of Titian, the drawing 
of Michael-Angelo, and the design of Raphael. The 
“ Eclectic School,” the “ Naturalistic School,” the 
French “ Antique School,” the “Bianchi,” and the 
“ Neri,” and a thousand other “ High Art” schools, all 
more or less imitated the schools of the tre-cento and 
cinque-cento eras, shone for a while with a splendour 
half their own and half-borrowed, failed in equalling 
their models, and passed half-gloriously away. Artists 
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had struck the magnetic needle from their compass, and ii 


they drifted on blindly to destruction. 

Barry and Haydon, both possessed of magnificent 
genius, struck and split on the Sylla-rock of Academie 
rules. Fuseli, equally gifted and unfortunate, saw a 
glimmer of the truth when too late, and in blind, child. 
like fury “ damned ” Nature, that in her own quiet way 
was for ever “ putting him out.” And who, rememberi 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” with its divine 
beauty, and looking at the same subject by West, can 
feel anything but the mournfullest contempt at its 
vapidity ? Academies failed : the 15th century paint- 
ers remained unequalled. How otherwise could it be? 
Academicians wasted their lives in imitating men’s 
works, perhaps not a whit better gifted than them- 
selves: their individuality, their independence of 
thought was lost: whereas, the men they copied ob- 
tained their excellence by trampling on all petty con- 
ventional rules of man, and opening their souls to the 
eternal laws of Nature. But, as there are individuals 
found whose works tend to degrade the cause of Truth, 
so there are others who sometimes shine forth in uni- 
versal error. And these exceptions only prove the true 
principles on which all great Art must be founded. 

Velasquez painted human beings as he saw them, 
and his works rank next to Titian’s. Hogarth, with his 
shrewd, clear, Cervantes knowledge of things, saw his 
way, and painted to the life his satirical, pathetic, 
humorous dramas ;—he now rests on a pedestal of fame 
solid as iron, if not elevated. Reynolds painted histori- 
cal pictures according to academic rules, and failed ; he 
turned to the faces about him, forgot the Academy, and 
painted them in all their flush of beauty, according to 
his own heart, and takes his place after Titian and 
Velasquez. 

If these facts have aught of instruction for the 
artist it is:—that painters, before they can hope to 
bring Art back to its former splendour, must cease for 
ever painting their faces in imitation of Titian—attitud- 
inizing like Michael Angelo—and affecting the graces 
of Raphael ; but, by a wise and thoughtful exercise of 
those special gifts which Heaven has given them, strive 
to attain a grace and beauty of their own. 

The peach and apple-bloom on the cheek, the 
vigorously rounded majesty of limb, the effortless, 
graceful manner that commands homage; _ these all 
follow, as summer the frost,.a natural and constant 
training in all healthy developments of body and 
brain. Minds are dwarféd and sickened by remaining 
too long under the shade of others. The perfections of 
all noble painters grew as grow the trees in the forest ; 
severally depending on their own roots, which absorb m 
their different ways whatever is peculiar to themselves 
from the one kindly soil of nature ; flinging forth their 
branches in friendly intercourse with their fellows, 
sometimes sheltering, sometimes sheltered, but all 
singing in a grand storm-chorus the majesty of God. 
Thus believe the modern Pre-Raphaelites. In accord- 
ance with this belief they go to work in the spirit of 
their early Pre-Raphaelite brethren, in hopes that 4 
similar road may arrive at a similar goal. With the 


same conscientious care they strive to copy Nature, 
rejecting not, as some allege, the discoveries and ap- 
pliances that Modern Art boasts of, but using every T® 
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source in order to produce the best work possible of the 
hands and intellects which they possess. When per- 
fect power of hand is gained, then comes selection of 
subject and thought; though of course hundreds, 
having no power either of selection or thought, will 
waste their lives in labyrinths of endless and storyless 
detail. Even this, however, being founded on Truth, 
will be a less degrading waste of life than that spent 
in the vapid painting of nothingness. The great and 
true Pre-Raphaelite with thought and feeling keeps 
his eye ever fixed on reality. A fact he paints simply 
as it is; history as it is ; poems as they are, and if his 
own, as he conceives them. It does not follow that 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures should be definite in line and 
colour from side to side, or show months and years of 
toil—though many of the best have these qualities : 
on the contrary they may be startling in their rapid 
power of execution, as in the long living grass of Mil- 
lais’ “ Vale of Rest,” or‘in the rustling, swinging 
branches in Wallis’ “ Dead Stone-breaker.” But what- 
ever is intended must have been the utmost amount of 
truth possible. One touch may suffice to this end, but 
a thousand may be required ; and if so, must be given. 
Opponents of this school of painters object to .the 
manner in which they mark every detail, particularly 
in objects removed from the eye. The “ effect” on the 
eye, say they, is all that should be aftempted. But 
surely this term “effect” is a very vague one, as it 
varies in its meaning according to the different powers 
of vision. One eye sees on a mountain-side, rocks, 
meadows, and patches of purple heather, where another 
only sees a blank wall of misty vapour. Is the painter 
to please one eye, or both? One, and that the short- 
sighted one, say the generalists! Both, say the Pre- 
taphaelites, or if that cannot be, then the eye with the 
clearest vision. Hundreds must necessarily fail in 
attempting both. In the joy of having copied a por- 
tion of Nature well some painters will forget that it is 
secondary to something else, and leave it staring in its 
beauty ; wanting the mystery and “modesty of Na- 
ture.” Both can only be obtained by the great mas- 
ters, whose pictures to the casual eye seem broad and 
simple in their treatment, but to the scrutiny of a lov- 
ing eye are inexhaustible in their wealth of beauty— 
for ever revealing new truths and suggesting high 
thoughts under a quiet, but infinitely-varied, simpli- 
city. When the artist has a poet-mind he may know 
that indefiniteness in some parts and mystery are the 
soul of much good poetry ; the loftiest thoughts some- 
times proying their divine origin by being dark with 
excess of brightness. Artists must not tamper with 
such thoughts, but like Giotto and Angelico trace their 
angels robed just as they see them, whether in the calm 
light of Heaven—paled in the splendour of rays, or 
dimly sinking into infinite depths of azure darkness. 
Let all who desire go and look at a true Pre-Raphaelite 
picture in the National Gallery. We mean the “Pieta,” 
by Raphael's friend, the good and gentle Francia: 


The dead Redeemer lies supported on the knees of the 
' Virgin: two angels, one on each side, mourn over 
the “ Man of Sorrows.” The subject is a grand and 
holy one. Francia felt it as such. There is no affect- 
ation of artistic power in design, colour, execution ; 
all is simply conceived as it might have been on Mount 
Calvary: all is worked out with a solemn seriousness, 
that stopped not till every trace of the painter's won- 
drous skill was lost in the profound, purifying _sor- 
row which his work excited. Only with a strong effort 
of the mind can the subject be forgotten and the work 
examined. Then what wonders are revealed! Won- 
ders of simple truth in the pitying, tearful faces, in the 
flesh-tints and fold of drapery. One starts back sur- 
prised at its naked naturalness, obtained by thousands 
and thousands of flying touches, that, like flakes of far 
away cirrhus, giving endless depth to Heaven's blue, 
are only to be seen by the closest lynx-eyed scrutiny. 

Human skill can go no farther. But then Francia 
had a mind withal, and his work with its fascination 
and infinite truthfulness is but the graceful adjunct to 
his noble thoughts. Altogether, one feels on looking 
at such a picture that it was painted for all time—for 
ever touching and softening the heart—for ever noble 
in sentiment and execution ; an immortal record of the 
Christian’s faith, a lofty triumph of man's genius, 
cheering, strengthening, and inspiring ; revealing by 
its calm, quiet teaching the true end of all Art and the 
Christian student’s vision of perfection. 

If modern Pre-Raphaelites have accomplished 
nothing so grand, it must be remembered that the 
age in which they live is different from that of Francia, 
and that like all enthusiastic reformers rooting out 
errors they were liable to fall into errors of another 
kind themselves. Few artists go to work now-a-days 
like Angelico and Dalmasio, asking on their knees in- 
spiration and help from Heaven. Beauty, girded round 
with laws and rules, had fallen into empty prettiness, 
wanting life or interest ; the Pre-Raphaelites in horror 
of this sometimes select ugliness in their models, but 
with dramatic power. When, however, the rivalry 
and vexations of school are forgotten, and the artist 
gives his whole soul to the perfection of his pictures, 
then works are produced worthy of any age. Such is 
Hunt's “ Light of the World,” which for noble purpose, 
beautiful, disciplined thought, and truthful rendering of 
every part, might have been executed by a mutual 
friend of Francia and Raphael. Such is Millais’ * Peace,” 
that for colour would pale not beside the splendour of 





Giorgione ; and such is Wallis’ “ Death of Chatterton,” 
which would rank amongst the best pictures of the 
world, were its subject as lofty as its treatment is 
powerful in truth. 
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If such results have been obtained already, amidst 
the turbulence of clashing opinions, we have a right to 
expect far greater things when all animosity will have 
ceased, and artists will have blended their several 
schools into one, which will be great.in ite calm 


the man of “ comely aspect, of exemplary morals, of | strength, and its rejecting of everything exaggerated 


ainiable and cheerful manners; in conversation so 
Witty, so wise, and so agreeable, that in conversation 
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and false, which will observe in its rules and maxims a 
happy mean, “ between the rocks of distinctions and 


— him the saddest man would have felt his melan- | the whirlpools of universalities ; for these two are the 
— dissipated, his cares forgotten.” In this picture | bane and shipwreck of fine geniuses and arts.” Such 
‘€ principal figures are grouped in the usual manner. | an end will arrive sooner, by throwing overboard, for 
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and all, the prejudices which at present bind some While some with husbands, parents, friends, 




















to the exclusive admiration of this school or that, and Wend calmly on their way ; 
adopting a liberal judgment which will appreciate For duty points beyond the wave, 
fairly every serious effort of the painter. Art has but And love forbids delay. 
one great mission to fulfil in ennobling mankind; be. 
the vesture with which she clothes herself may be vari- Yet all, as*fades their native land 
ously tinted ; but let us call to mind the advice given In distance from their view, 
by a wise old father,“ In the garment there may be With sinking heart and tearful eye 
many colours, but let there be no rending of it.” Will bid their last adieu. 
“In veste varietas sit, scissura non sit.” Uncertain, on the tide they float, | | 
What future life will bring, l 
And hope and fear in every breast 
RUBENS AND HIS MASTER. With trembling impulse spring. 
And is there not an Exile Ship 
Which waits its tide for thee— 
GREAT geniuses may be trained as well as common peo- To launch thee on the ocean wide 
ple. Rubens was a genius, there is no doubt of that ; Of dread Eternity ? | 
all who look at his pictures, evep in these latter days, i 
confess it with wonder and delight. But Rubens was Already may the gathering wave 
not above having a master, and we give an engraving That prow be urging on, 
from a Flemish picture of him. The old man is instruct- Which when it touch and call for thee, 
ing the boy—soon to be so famous, and the latter listens Thou must at once be gone. 
as if he were ever to be the inferior, Thusisit with| ~~ : : R 
all truly great men ; they are ever humble and willing But oh! one mighty arsenate lies— 
to learn. Thus Rubens became immortal, yet there May it as comfort come !— 
stands, little deeming that after-ages would reverence This vessel bears the pilgrims out, 
the senior merely beeauge he instructed the obscure But that will bear them home. 


painter. Adam Van Ort was born at Antwerp in 1557. 
He soon rose into esteem as a painter of history and we but ” rg es a “me 
landscape. His greatest honour however is, that he was r , oo prvieen dem: 2 tl 
the first instructor of Rubens, who used to say, that if his pn = PN eae — 
master had studied at Rome, he would have surpassed rae ee 

all his contemporaries. We may presume, therefore, 
from Rubens’ praise of him, Van Ort deserved to have 
had such a pupil intrusted to his charge. He appears 
to have lived to a good old age, for if we are to believe 
his biographer, he died in 1641. 


To no uncertain port they steer 
Who wait on Christ for all, 

And who in duty’s path await, 
With patient faith, His call : 


A second Eden smiles for them, 
Where no temptation lies ; 
No sin, no sorrow enter there, 














THE EXILE SHIP. No sinking heart, no sighs. 
| No parting tears will there be shed, 
Wuat statel | ploughs the wave, All wrongs shall be forgiven ; 
hb iedeun Said tema oy And those most loved and prized on earth, 
Ah! heavy hearts that Exile Ship May welcome them to Heaven. 


Bears from their Father-land. | Oh ! for Eternity now live, 


'T will make rough places even, 
And sweeten every gift of God 
With a foretaste of Heaven. 


To distant climes she wings her way, 
And proudly bears her on, 
While grieving friends will watch and weep 
| 


Long after she is gone. Immortal! anchor not thy hopes 


On aught beneath the skies ; . 
Thy Lord hath conquered death for thee— | 
We sleep but to arise. 


Exiles! they seek another home, 
And some, with hope elate, 
Think that another clime will yield 








. : | H. B. 
A brighter—happier state. | 
Some go, and go with swelling breast, | 
Nor hope improvement there ; | Tuk poor can gaze at and enjoy the splendour of the 
But desperate fly from present ills _tich, but they are generally obliged in return to pa? 


Which shade their prospect here. | their taxes for them. 
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A FORTNIGHT “IN SANCTUARY.” 





Fancy not, gentle reader, that I am about to follow the 
footsteps of some poor unfortunate criminal of the olden 
time, seeking in sanctuary to escape the hands of justice, 
or to take you back to the days of Trapbois, the noted 
usurer of Whitefriars, and introduce you to all the hor- 
rors of Alsatia. But, though the privilege of sanctuary 
is now restricted legally to debtors within the precincts 
of Holyrood, I would show you that it may still be en- 
joyed by any who, like myself, would seek a little rest 
and quiet from the turmoil of a working womans life. 

It was the summer of 185-, when we (not the edit- 
orial we, but myself and a friend) “lighted upon a cer- 
tain place where was a” sanctuary. To what happy 
circumstance this retreat owed its appropriate name we 
have vainly attempted to discover. It is a small farm- 
house in Gower, standing quite alone, out of sight of 
all other human habitation, scarcely sufficiently anti- 
quated to warrant the most imaginative antiquarian in 
the supposition that it ever formed part of an ecclesias- 
tical building, and yet bearing a name which, in its 
origin and significance, is still a mystery to its innocent 
occupants, and to the country folk generally, who inva- 
riably designate it the “ Sentry.” 

But, perhaps, some of my readers may be as much 
in the dark respecting the geographical position of 
Gower, as we are of the origin of the name of our abode 
there, and so, before entering upon our personal adven- 
tures, I must give them a little information respecting 
it. It is a small peninsula on the western side of Gla- 
morganshire, lying between the bays of Swansea and 
Carmarthen—a very romantic district, abounding in 
both natural and archeological curiosities. The remains 
of old British encampments are to be seen on many of 
its hills and downs, and the ruins of one of its numerous 
castles occupy the site of an old Roman station—the 
Leucarum of Antoninus. Its historical data are like- 
wise curious. In 1099 the peninsula was granted to 
the famous Henry de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, who, 
by the entire destruction of the army of the Welsh 
ng Caradoc ap Justyn, maintained possession of the 
and, 

Subsequent to this, Henry I. planted in this dis- 
trict a small colony of Flemings, who had been driven 
from their own country by a tremendous inundation of 
the sea, and from that period to the present day their 
descendants have kept their ground. It is interesting 
to notice to what an extent, during all this long course 
of years, they have preserved their national character- 
istics. So little have they mixed with their Welsh 
neighbours, that the language is even unknown. At the 
present day the Gowerians speak English, interspersed 
with a few old Saxon and other obsolete words ; but, on 
the whole, they speak far more gramiatically than the 
peasantry of our English counties. 

Well, as before said, it was in the year 185-~ that we 
started from Swansea, one lovely summer morning in 
the end of the month of June. Our vehicle, a remark- 
ably primitive-looking affair, served the purpose of mail- 





a and public conveyance for map, beast, and chattels. | 
ur boxes were stowed away with an endless variety of | 





baskets, hampers, &c., of whose value at that time we 
formed but a sadly inadequate conception, having since 
learned, by painful experience, to rate such commodities _ 
according to circumstances rather than from their in- 
trinsic worth. Having arranged all the packages ac- 
cording to his notions of geometrical fitness, our driver 
assisted us to mount, with the mythic assurance there 
was “ plenty of room.” 

Fortunately our thoughts dwelt little on space, but 
were on “ higher things intent.” Bright visions of the 
fair land we hoped to reach ere many hours had fled, 
came floating o’er our fancies, and though going: forth 
not knowing whither we went, we were brave to meet 
all difficulties. We had set our hearts upon pitching 
our tent in the neighbourhood of Penrice Castle, the 
most romantic part of this beautiful district, and not- 
withstanding repeated assurances that no lodgings were 
to be had so far down, we, nothing daunted, determined 
to make the attempt. How we succeeded you shall 
hear. 

The inland scenery for a great part of the drive is 
very picturesque, but some miles from Swansea the cha- 
racter of the country changes. The road passes over 
an upland common, in some parts covered with heath, 
in others marshy. Here it was that we entered into 
conversation with our driver, and propounded to his 
philosophical mind an alarming array of questions with 
reference to the probable state of our future existence. 
Here, too, we began to understand somewhat of the 
estimation in which he and his packages were held, for 
over the common, which was crossed by many roads, 
came sundry little urchins with their leathern bags, to 
fetch the welcome letters; old women and maidens 
starting up unexpectedly in every direction, to know if 
such and such a basket was come, snatching with eager- 
ness at the various hampers produced, and making off 
with them post haste, as if for their lives, as well they 
might—but more of this hereafter. Descending from 
the common, we drove down into a charming little 
dingle, in which stands the Gower Inn; but not con- 
descending to stop there, we went on to the post-office, 
with which a country shop on a miniature scale, is 
united, Here our hero was received with great 
cordiality, and his goods duly appreciated. He dis- 
appeared, leaving us to the tender mercies of his 
horse, who evidently, by the constant and conscientious 
discharge of duty, knew it too well to do otherwise than 
wait his master’s pleasure. We, however, not feeling 
the like confidence in him, thought it advisable to take 
it in turns to survey the various curiosities in the shop- 
window, and to watch the proceedings of the beast to 
whose discretion we were subject. Nor was it altoge- 
ther curiosity that prompted us in our rigid survey ; the 
hampers, &c., with which our vehicle was filled, bore 
evident signs of edible contents, and the eagerness with 
which they were everywhere greeted gave us a dim idea 
of the possibility of want in some form or other staring 
us in the face ; so, wishing to be defended against such 
an apparition, we stored our memories with the stock- 
in-hand. After a considerable time our driver re-ap- 
peared, and off we started up a steep woody ascent with 
high projecting rocks on either side, covered with wild 
rose, woodbine, and an endless variety of creeping plants, 
while here and there, on some rocky pedestal, stood out 
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in bold relief the tall spreading leaves of the majestic | errand she seemed somewhat timid at the sles al 
ferns, or the stately foxglove, with its many crimson | receiving two entire strangers into her house; but 
blossoms, Oh, these gems of Ndture! with what luxu- | after hearing our story her kind heart relented, and we 
riant ease they seemed to be outvieing one another in | were welcome to stay, at any rate for that night. 


richness of colouring and elegant tracery. “Truly a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” for even now, as I 
write, a vision,of exquisite loveliness fills my heart with 
gladness, and would feign check the presumptuous pen 
that attempts to describe. Then what a burst of admir- 
ing joy escaped our lips when we reached the top of the 
hill, and gazed on the glorious expanse of country be- 
fore us. The road winds along the foot of the long 
mountain ridge of Cefn Bryn, and between it and the 
bay lies the richly-wooded park of Penrice, where Na- 
ture seems to have collected her choicest treasures, and 
laid them out for her own delight, no hand of man dar- 
ing to interfere. On a rock near the modern residence, 
surrounded by masses of foliage, rises the old castle, 
partially covered with ivy, and on a little wooded knoll 
in the distance stands the church and village. At the 
foot of the hill leading to the bay is the village of Ox- 
wich, above which, at the head of the promontory, stands 
Oxwich castle. Rocks—of which the most prominent 
is the “ Great Tor "—tinted with every variety of colour, 
in some places stern and jagged, in others hiding them- 
selves beneath the luxuriant plants that will not be de- 
nied a resting-place even on their ragged sides, form 
the eastern boundary to the bay. 
The destination of the maii-cart was Reynoldstone, 
a village at the further end of Cefn Bryn, and the 
nearest point to the villages of Penrice and Oxwich is 
the lodge at the entrance of the park. So here we dis- 
mounted, and deposited our boxes. On making inquiries 
of the woman at the lodge, we met with the same un- 
welcome intelligence that there were no lodgings to be 
had thereabouts. Our only chance, should we not suc- 
ceed, was to meet the mail-cart on its return to Swansea, 
and should we miss that, a “lodging on the cold ground” 
was the only alternative. We walked across the park 
to the village, and began our inquiries. One old lady 
went so far as to show us two very tolerable rooms in 
her little cottage, which, if her daughter had no objec- 
tion, we should have. Full of hope we set off to make 
a survey of the neighbourhood, and took our first walk 
to the little village of Oxwich, which, I regret to say, 
bright and beautiful as it appears in the distance, veri- 
fies the truth of the old proverb, “ All is not gold that 
glitters.” Man mars the works of nature, then strives 
to mend ; destroys, restores. Strange that he, the noblest 
work of God, should by this unvarying process fulfil the 
will of his Creator—but so it is. Much that is great in 
human nature and human intellect would else lie dor- 
mant. On our return to Penrice fancy our dismay—the 
old lady's daughter thought her too old and infirm to 
undertake such an awful responsibility, and again we 
were all adrift. Happily, amongst the group collected 
around us on the green, some good soul of blessed me- 
mory, offered the suggestion that Mrs. Jones, of the 
“ Sentry,” might have a couple of rooms to let. 
a bright idea! Where was the Sentry ?—and off we 
started, with a little girl for our guide, along a very 
pleasant road to the left of Oxwich, until at last we 
arrived at the small farm-house in question. A bright- 
looking woman opened the door. On knowing our 
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Imagine not that I am about to introduce you to the 
comforts of an English farm-house; not at all—every. 
thing was in the most primitive style ; the luxuries of 
paper and carpet quite unknown. The rooms had been 
occupied by the parish doctor, but were then vacant, 
He could not have been a very fastidious young man 
who made himself happy here in sunshine and in rain, 
Fortunately for us our experience was confined almost 
entirely to the former, or, despising sublunary things, 
we must have given full vent to our imaginative facul- 
ties, and inhabited a castle furnished and fitted accord- 
ing to our sublimest conceptions of comfort. It is a 
happy thing to be independent of realities. Possibly 
the young doctor followed the same plan, though, from 
various little particulars, and sundry indications care- 
fully strung together, I very much fancy his airy castles 
must have ended in smoke. We were not disposed to 
take alarm at trifles, neither were we in a position to 
be fastidious. “To be jolly under creditable circum- 
stances” was our motto, and the damp, unpleasant smell 
of our sitting-room, &c., did not disturb our equanimity, 
But amidst all our happiness and enjoyment here, one 
great desire seized and occupied our breasts. Be not 
shocked, oh gentle reader, when I confess to an inex- 
pressible longing for adusting-brush! We had notthe 
heart to wound the feelings of our kind hostess by ask- 
ing for such a luxury, and so we did all we could by 
various little clever contrivances, far above the compre- 
hension of the uninitiated, to remedy existing evils. 

Having contrived, after much difficulty and fatigue, 
to get our boxes conveyed to the Sanctuary, we set out 
to lay in our stock of provisions. We (careful souls) 
had provided ourselves with tea, sugar, coffee, candles, 
&c.—in short, all such things as we supposed we might 
have any difficulty in procuring ; but fancy our dismay 
to find, on our return to the village, there was not a 
loaf of bread, much less a particle of meat, to be had for 
any money. We went from cottage to cottage in Pen- 
rice, then all through the village of Oxwich, and resign- 


in despair, when we caught sight of a little cake stuck 
up in a cottage window. In we rushed, with the eager 
inquiry, “ Do you sell bread?” The good woman, look- 
ing half-frightened at our earnestness, took down the 
cake, which was about the size of a plate in circumfer- 
ence, and an inch in thickness, and recommended it to 
us with the solemn assurance that she sent a dozen of 
them up every morning for the rector’s breakfast. We 
bought this poor solitary remnant with intense satis 
faction, amusing ourselves with surmises as to the cor- 
poreal dimensions of the ecclesiastical dignity whose 
capacity for “ bakestones” was thus unlimited. It was 
rather exciting, too, to be in the vicinity of one who had 
| begun the business of the day with such a capital. Alas 
for the head of a family! It would be a serious thing 
for some of us to be charged with the consuming power 
of a household. None but those who have been in like 
circumstances can understand the enjoyment of our 
well-earned meal, on this our first evening in Gower, 
There can scarcely be a spot in Great Britain more 


























ing ourselves to starvation, were giving up the search | 
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rich with summer flowers. After every ramble we re- 
turned laden with fresh beauties to decorate our little 
room. The rare lithospermum purpureo-ceeruleum and 
the geranium sylvalicum abound in the woods, the sands 
are covered with the low-growing briar rose and the 
large pink convolvulus (C. Soldanella), and the old cas- 
tles adorned with the bright red falerian and_antirrhi- 
nums. On the rocks there are many rare plants—the 
euphorbia portlandica, scabiosa columbaria, cistus, he- 
lianthemum, &c. &c. Beautiful flowers! well may the 


poet, 


“ faithful and far-seeing, 
See alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the selfsame universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart.” 


Botany and sketching were alike impossible. It is long 
before the eye becomes accustomed to such romantic 
scenery, and so overpowering is its effect that one feels 
it would be almost sacrilege to make any minate in- 
vestigation of such beauty, or attempt to depict it with 

neil or brush. The unerring hand of the Great Artist 
who formed this world of beauty, and inlaid it with 
such brilliant gems, labours not for man’s approval. 
The far-off silent spots of earth are the most rich with 
His handiwork. How unlike him who works only to 
win the admiration of his fellow-men, and faints with 
disappointment when he fails to gain it. 

In the morning our hostess was full of kind sugges- 
tions for our comfort, of which “the master” had evi- 
dently been the prompter. To describe his personal 
appearance is impossible, as I am not aware that we 
either of us ever saw him excepting in the dark. He 
was to us more of a beneficent presence hovering around 
us than a sober reality, suggesting all sorts of kind 
| things for our well-being, and treating us.with the 
| greatest respect. A pleasant little chat the good couple 
must have had respecting the two pilgrims after they 


| had retired to rest, ending in far happier results than 


that of old Giant Despair and his wife. “ Master” 
_ thought we should like home-made bread and butter, 
_ and offered to supply us, much to our satisfaction and 
relief. Fresh meat was not to be had for love or money, 
anywhere nearer than Swansea, so, after some consulta- 











tion with our hostess about the possibility of purchasing 
poultry at some of the neighbouring farms—which 
_ seemed a very dubious affair—we set out to meet our 


| friend the postman, and desire him to bring us a leg of 
|| Mutton without fail, 


Oh, worthy postman, truly thou 





| Wast a highly-valued, welcome friend. Many a half- 
hour have we spent sitting on the stile in the park, list- 
ening for the sound of the wheels of thy little cart, 
making its way along the winding road, and many a 


| thankful smile have we bestowed on thee when thou 


hast held out to our eager grasp letters, newspapers, and 
above all, parcels for bodily sustenance. One day, I 
remember, we were eagerly watching for his arrival, 
| hoping he might bring us a hamper of—shall I acknow- 
ledge what ?—not Mistress Gilpin’s favourite liquor, 
but something akin to it, when the cart drove up with 
& gentleman by the driver's side. Too full ofthe eager- 
bess of desperation to notice the stranger, we received 
the man's assurance that he had nothing for us, with 
the exclamation, in most dolorous tones, “* What, no por- 
_ er?” A smile, expressive of amusement and pity, 
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passed over the stranger's face, and I fear he drove on 
with a queer idea of the ladies at the Sanctuary. 

One of our first expeditions was to the village of 
Nicholston. Our way lay through Penrice woods, along 
a narrow winding path bordered with flowers and ferns, 
now making its way round some mass of projecting 
rock, where we could catch a glimpse of “the many- 
twinkling smile of ocean,” now deep in forest shade. So 
secluded and so seldom trodden by the foot of man was 
this little pathway, that the very pheasants seemed to 
hesitate whether they should stir as we passed, and the 
lively little hares sat peeping at us with curious eyes, 
wondering what strange creatures had ventured to en- 
ter the domain where they held unbounded sway. It 
was tantalizing, certainly, for two human beings, suffer- 
ing like the Israelites of old, to be surrounded by these 
wild saucy denizens of the wood rejoicing in their free- 
dom, and laughing us to scorn. 

Robinson Crusoe could scarcely have felt more alarm 
and astonishment when he first saw the footprint on the 
sand than we did in this same secluded spot one day, on 
finding a little fancy basket in our pathway. What 
surmises it occasioned! What anxiety, almost amount- 
ing to dread. It was evident there was some other 
frequenter of the woods than ourselves. Who could it 
be? The flutter of a lady's veil between the trees 
caused our hearts to beat high with anticipation. A 
lady and a little girl approached. We spoke to them, 
restored the basket, and ‘never saw them again. Too 
thoroughly English in our character to say anything on 
either side, more than was positively necessary, wo 
remain to this day in blessed ignorance of who they 
were and whence they came, 

Another day we started early in the morning to see 
the Worm’s Head, a singular rock, deriving its name 
from its appearing like an immense sea-serpent rising 
out of the deep. It forms, at high water, two islands, 
united by a remarkable causeway called “the Devil's 
bridge.” It is some miles from Penrice, and no con- 
veyance was to be had, so after some cansultation with 
our hostess as to how we should manage to see this 
wonder of Gower, she arranged to procure us a donkey 
—and a genuine donkey it was, full of all the noble 
characteristics of its race. We were to take it in turns 
to ride, but the beast evidently considered he had a 
voice in the matter, and preferred our both walking, 
considering himself rather as a chosen companion than 
a beast of burden. However, by dint of indulgence 
with a thistle now and then, we managed to get him 
on as far as a common, over which we had to pass on 
our way to Rhosilly. Here he was quickly surrounded 
by a circle of friends, to whom he begap pouring out 
his grievances in a very audible voice, and we were 
quite afraid they were going to take the matter into 
their own hands, and drive us at least out of our wits, 
if not out of their way. 

He, however, thought better of it, and carried us 
safely to Rhosilly. On our way home, a heavy shower 
of rain came on, and he positively refused to advance a 
step with either of us, and we therefore were obliged to 
run as fast as we could, and drag him after us by the 
bridle. It was well there was no one but ourselves to 
witness this most ludicrous scene. How mortifying it 
was to be thus mastered by a donkey! 
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We had, however, thoroughly enjoyed our day’s 
, in which we had seen quite a new phase of 
the country. The grand lofty hills called Rhosilly 
Down, with its little bay beneath, so famous for its 
smugglers, is as bleak and desolate as one can imagine. 
In order to see the Worm’s Head to perfection it is ne- 
to row round it. This we did not attempt, but 
we heard of its wonderful cave, of which Leland says,. 
“few dare enter into it, and men fable that there a dore 
withein the Spatin’s Hole, hathe been sene withe greate 
nayles on it.” There was a large pic-nic party, come 
over by a steamer from Tenby, on the headland the day 
that we were there, so we contented ourselves with 
making our observations from the Down above. The 
- wind in stormy weather must be tremendous here, ex- 
posed as it is to all the fury of the western blast. The 
roofs of the cottages on the Down were attached to the 
ground with long cords, and a woman residing in one 
of them told us that with all their precaution they had 
been stripped off many times in the storms of the late 
winter. On returning to the little inn at Rhosilly, where 
we had put up our donkey, we had some refreshment ; a 
queer little house it is, but the good woman made us as 
comfortable as she could by turning the sailors into the 
kitchen, in order that we might have a “ private sitting- 
room,” and bringing us some capital bread, cheese, 
and milk. On asking what we had to pay for our 
own and the donkey's entertainment, she looked up 
good-humouredly and asked if we thought sixpence too 
much. 

The rocks along the coast between Oxwich Point 
and the Worm’s Head are curious and interesting. The 
caves of Paviland, in which such a variety of antedilu- 
vian remains have been fownd, can only be reached by 
water, and as all that was valuable had been long taken 
away from them, we felt little disposed to trust our- 
selves on the mighty deep in one of the Port Eynon 
fishing-boats. 

On the Sunday morning we walked to Oxwich. 
There are a few churches in our native land, which, 
like the site of the temple of old, bring to our minds 
the words of the Psalmist, “ Beautiful for situation is 
Mount Zion, the city of the great King,” and this little 
church of Oxwich is one; a plain Norman structure, 
standing on a rock, with high overhanging woods 
above, and the waves dashing at its foot; fit emblem 
of the Holy Catholic Church built on that Rock against 
which neitherwind nor storm can prevail. A little steep 
pathway, planted with ever-greens, leads up from the 
bay, “ whither the tribes ascend.” Truly this church is 
a lasting memorial of His faithfulness who said to the 
mighty ocean, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fur- 
ther; here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” The 
service was very simple. Disputes between the gown 
and the surplice had not reached this far corner of the 
world. The officiating clergyman put the latter on 
most complacently in the reading desk, and preached 
in the same ; and, in spite of the dozen “ bakestones” 
supposed to have been demolished before service, he 
knew “ rightly how to distribute the bread of life,” and 
gave us a good sermon. Following the direction taken 
by some of the congregation, after the service, we went 
up a pathway through the wood, which appeared as if 
it led in the direction of the Sanctuary. A shower 





overtook us, and we were obliged to seek shelter in g 
farm occupying part of the site of Oxwich Castle. 

There are considerable remains of the old castle 
still standing. A fine Tudor doorway is in perfect pre- 
servation, with the arms of the Mansel family carved 
above. 

In the card-basket on our drawing-room table are | 
two cards, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. , who paid us the | 
compliment of calling at the Sanctuary after our ap- | 
pearance at church. To the great regret of our hostess | 
we were not at home, and she begged, if they called 
again, we would let her give us a bottle of port wine 
(of which her husband, as overseer of the parish, had 
charge), in order that we might have the pleasure of {| 
offering the reverend gentleman a glass, nor could she 
at all understand our scruples to this proposal. Another 
day she came hurrying in to tell us such a “ nice little 
gentleman” was going along the road, who, she was 
would make a delightful companion for us, if we would 
allow her to introduce him. I need hardly say that 
we did not consent, but we had the satisfaction of meet- 
ing him afterwards at the house of a friend, and the 
honour of his valuable assistance in making a pass 
through a chasm between the “Great Tor” and the 
rocks of the mainland, when the tide was coming in 
fast, and had already prevented us from rounding the 
“Tor.” This worthy man was the minister of some 
little “Zoar” on the Port Eynon road, and was well | 
known. in all the villages of Gower. Literally, 





* A man to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pound a year;” 


out of which limited stipend, I have heard he spent 
£10 in books. Where people live in such primitive 
simplicity, wants are few; and the hospitality of the 
Gowerians, who, for the most part, live upon the pro- 








we went we were invited to partake of their simple 
meal, with as much genuine kindness as if we had 
been old friends. At Reynoldstone, particularly, I re- 
member an instance of this. We had mounted Cefn 
Bryn to see the curious old Druidical remain called 
Arthur's Stone, and on our return, somewhat tired and 
heated, seated ourselves on a bank to rest, awaiting the 
starting of the mail-cart to convey us back to Penrice, 
A respectable-looking woman, dressed according to the 
fashion of the district, accosted us with the usual ques 
tion, “Are you the ladies from the Sanctuary ?” and 
begged us to come in and rest. Imagining, of course, 
that she was about to take us into her own cottage, We 
thanked her, and accepted her offer, but, to our surprise, 
she led us to a respectable-looking house, standing in & 
pretty garden, and showed us into a cozy little room, 
actually possessing the luxuries’ of a sofa, easy chairs 
and a table strewed with books and newspapers. 

We wondered what fairy spot we had lighted upo®, 
and the old lady bustled about to make us as comfort 
able as possible, bringing in bread, butter, and milk, # : 
refresh our bodies, and giving us full permission to Tf 
fresh our minds with the literary remains on the table. 
Then we began to make inquiries, and she told # 
Misses was in Ireland, and "Master was gone to see © 
patient at Rhosilly, but she knew he would not like two 


ladies to be sitting outside in the heat, and she seemed 


duce of their small farms, is unprecedented. Wherever | | 
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go sure that she was following out his wishes by this 
generous hospitality, that we did not like to resist, 
though, I must say, we were in no small trepidation 
lest the good doctor should return and catch us making 
ourselves at home in his house. A blessing on their 
kindly hearts! To be held in loving remembrance by 
many a weary way-worn traveller, is not that a bless- 
ing? What earthly gift is more to be desired than a 
peaceful, happy dwelling-place in the memories of our 
fellow-creatures ? What is it that makes us a nation so 
jealous of intrusion around our homely hearth, so care- 
ful, not “to entertain,” but, dest a stranger should 
find an entrance there ? 

A small fair was to be held on Penrice Green during 
our sojourn at the Sanctuary, which Mrs. Jones was 
particularly anxious we should attend; so, partly to 
humour her, and partly for our own amusement, we 
consented to go if she would act as chaperon. She 
dressed herself in her “Sunday best,” and was evident- 
ly highly gratified to escort us. In order that we 
might not be annoyed by the bustle of the fair, she 
took us into the churchyard, from whence we could 


_ watch all the proceedings. The chief objects of attrac- 


tion were two rival cake vendors who had come up 
from Swansea, each considering himself to be the sole 
representative of that important article of commerce, 


_ and holding most conservative principles on the sub- 


ject of free trade. 

While unpacking their wares and laying them out 
for sale, they enlightened’ the by-standers with regard 
to their political views, enlivening their speeches by 
sundry “cursory observations” upon one another. 
There were some indications of their coming to a pitched 
battle, but, however, there were too many little urchins 
prowling about the stands of sweets with hungry eyes 
and gaping mouths to permit either vendor to withdraw 
attention for a sufficiently long period to go to blows, 
and so I suppose they subsided at last (like the Empe- 
ror of France) into some reasonable measure. 

Those of my readers who have seen a country fair 
in England can form no idea of the diminutive scale on 
which this was carried on. Some twenty farmers, with 
their wives, sons, and daughters, must have composed 


_ the attendance, and, as to the cattle, I am afraid to say 
| how small their number was. 


In all our rambles in the neighbourhood of Penrice 
we had never met with any one whose appearance was 
indicative of superior rank to these small farmers. 
Fancy our astonishment to see a gentleman amongst 
them! How our independence seemed to vanish at 
the sight! Neither could our curiosity respecting him 
It was not our fate however to be left in 
ignorance. In the course of the day we called at the 
house of a friend at Nicholston, and to whom should 
we be introduced, to our mutual amusement, but our 


| hero of the fair, who doubtless was very pleased to 


meet his fair acquaintances again. 
But I will not weary the reader with incidents, in 


|) which, it may be, the interest is all on the side of the 


narrator, Our fortnight’s holiday, like all other bright 


and pleasant things, came to an end, and with sincere 
regret we bid farewell to our kind hostess and the 
beauties of Gower. 


I cannot understand the lasting effect of such 


i 
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scenes of beauty upon the mind. Again and again 
“indulgent Memory wakes, and, lo, they live” in all 
their freshness, the very sunlight dancing through the 
trees, studding the surface of the waves with gems, and 
lighting up the bold rock with its rainbow hues. Js it 
possible that impressions once received are retained 
for ever, needing only the aid of peculiar circumstances 
or states of feeling to recall them? The weary worker 
rests on his oar awhile, and feels, as he gazes on these 
spirit-pictures, a breeze, as it were from heaven, cooling 
his heated brow, and giving him fresh life and energy 
to aid him on his way.. Oh magic of nature, cast thy 
spell around us, and while we gaze and wonder at thy 
glorious works, may the spirit-voice within in loving 
accents whisper—‘ My Father made them all.” 








THE PEARL EARRINGS. 


It was Sabbath morning, and Essie Lane was dressing 
for Sabbath Schoo]. Even a casual observer would have 
thought her very devoted in her attention to the pretty, 
self-satisfied looking face peeping out from the toilet 
glass. Her soft, fair hair was as smooth as it could 
well be, yet she arranged it anew several times; and 
her brother’s warning, “Nearly nine o'clock, Essie, and 
high time for us to be off,” startled her as she was slip- 
ping on the dress—a pretty fresh white muslin. Last 
of all, before putting om her bonnet, she took from the 


drawer, where she kept all her little keepsakes, anda . 


few articles of jewelery, a pretty little box, and nestling 
in the pink cotton within, was a beautiful pair of drop 
earrings, set with pearls and garnets—papa’s birth-day 
present, and Essie’s especial pride. 

“They are so pretty. I shall put Annie Rogers’ eyes 
out with them, and Eliza Fales will nearly die of envy, 
she holds her head so high on the strength of those 
everlasting old corals of hers.” 

An impatient knock at the door caused her to hurry 
on her bonnet, and snatch up her gloves, for Albert was 
calling her impatiently. 

“Do hurry, Essie! I won't wait for you another 
minute ; ‘tis so late now. What are you doing all this 
time? Why don’t you come along ?” 

“Coming, Albert—just wait one moment. Oh! 
where is my library book? I am sure’l left it here; 
now I can’t find it anywhere—how provoking !” 

“You had plenty of time, and over, to find every- 
thing you wanted,” said Albert, sullenly, as the missing 
volume was dragged out from beneath a pile of books 
and papers, 

“Do come along—we shall be too late after all.” 

Not much too late, however, and Essie sallied down 
the aisle and into her seat, thinking all the time of her 
new blue silk bonnet, with its bunch of forget-me-not 
dropping around her fair face, and of the pearl earrings, 
so that she did not heed the chorus of voices gushing 
out so sweetly in 


os 


“ Say, brothers, will you meet us.” 


She thought of pearls, but not of the pearl of great 
price, and settled'very complacently into her seat, spread- 
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ing out her dress to its utmost limit, and crowding poor 
pale little May Leslie quite into the corner and against 
the wall. Little May had a sweet, pure face, but it 
from a bonnet plainly and inexpensively 
fashioned, and not in the latest style ; her manners were 
quiet and winning, but she wore a coarse and faded 
dress, and—in outward appearance—formed as great a 
contrast to the gaily-apparelled girls around her as her 
meek, quiet ways did to their dashing style. 

Hetty Rawlings voted her “dowdy and old-fashion- 
ed,” and wished she were in some other class. Essie 
whispered back, 

“ Such a bonnet! Wonder if it is n't the one Noah’s 
wife wore in the ark?” And then there was a great 
tittering over this shallow, ill-bred attempt at wit. 

But May’s white forchead grew crimson, and her 
mouth was all of a quiver as she shrank farther into the 
corner, striving to hide amid the shadows the quick 
starting drops that were falling so quietly among the 
leaves of her Bible. 

“ Please, God, help me not to feel naughty toward 
Miss Lane; and please, dear Saviour, forgive her for 
hurting my feelings so.” 

Little May felt better after her simple prayer, and 
listened quietly while her teacher spoke of that beautiful 
passage about the pearl of great price. 

“Oh, I'd rather have that than Miss Essie’s pearl 
earrings. I was just wishing I could have such a pair, 
but I can be so much happier, and make others happier 
too, if I will only wear the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. I am not too poor to wear that.” 

Miss Graham caught the eloquent, Interested look of 
the child while she was speaking, and said mentally, 

“What an unusually ppre, elevated expression that 
child’s face has! I must find out more about her.” 

But Essie was busy answering some question of 
Anna Rawlings about the cost of the pearl earrings, and 
did not pay attention to another question from her 
teacher relating to the subject under discussion, until 
thrice repeated, and then she could not answer it.. Her 
lesson had been imperfectly repeated, and she received 
a reproof for negligence and inattention, which brought 
the angry colour to her face, and made her feel very 
disagreeable for the rest of the morning. 

“IT wish you would not sit so close to me; you 
crowd me,” she said petulantly to May, feeling very cross, 
and wishing to say something very disagreeable ; and 
then she gathered up her dainty dress disdainfully, as if 
contact with the meek girl's homely garb could soil it. 

Poor May moved down quietly without a word, but 
she could not help hearing Essie’s loud whisper to the 
girl sitting on the other side— 

“Why couldn't the superintendent put her with 
Miss Blin, I wonder! Little upstart! She'd find society 
better suited to her there.” 

Happening to turn her head contemptuously, she 
was startled by meeting a pair of large sad eyes, in 
which the tears were slowly gathering, fixed in hers | 
with a piteous, pleading, pained expression. She never 
forgot that mild, accusing look ; it haunted her long 
after those eyes were sealed for ever, and covered over 
with the graveyard mould. 

A storm was coming up as the scholars thronged out 
from the door. Essie’s mother was sick, and as none of | 








the family would be at church, she stepped into the car. 
riage, and Albert gave the order “ Home.” 

The wind and rain drove furiously against the car. 
riage, and, as they turned the corner, Essie caught a 
glance of May Leslie walking rapidly in the rain, and - 
looking as if the next gust of wind would whirl her 
away. To stop the carriage, and offer her a seat, wag 
the first impulse—the whispered pleading of her better 
angel; but the next moment she curled her lip with a 
changing purpose. “Little upstart!” and then those 
eyes rose up and looked into hers, and she leaned for- 
ward, but it was too late—the little girl was no longer 
in sight. 

‘Many, many times during the week that look haunted 
her; she was pained every time she thought of the 
slight figure struggling with the storm. Her pearl ear- 
rings, too, had lost their attractiveness, for somehow 
every time she put them on her teacher's words about 
the pearl of great price would come to her mind—and 
she knew that she did not wear that. 

I will tell her I am sorry, she thought, as she stood 
before the glass the next Sabbath. “It was very wicked 
of me to say those mean words. I wonder if she felt 
very bad. She’s a nice looking little girl, if she és poor. 
Essie Lane, you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

This last was addressed in high displeasure to the 
image in the glass, and she went down-stairs strong in 
the resolution to make what amends she could for her 
rudeness, 


May wasnotinherplace. Essie had plenty ofroom \ 


this morning, but how she wished May would come by 
and by. She fancied, too, that Miss Graham looked as 
if she had been crying, and she was aroused from @ 
reverie by hearing May’s name mentioned in a subdued 
tone. 

“She died very sweetly—it was like falling asleep. 
She sent you a message by me, Miss Lane.” 

“Who, Miss Graham?” 

“ Little May Leslie. Do you not recollect her? She 
sat next you last Sabbath. Sheisdead. She tookcold 





walking home in the rain last Sabbath, it was followed 
by fever, and she died of pneumonia last night. I sat 
up with her—the dear child! I shall never forget how 
sweetly she bore her sufferings. I believe you spoke 
unkindly to her the last time she was here. She wished 
me to say to you that she quite forgave you before she 
died, and prayed that you might be led to seek the peatl 
of great price.” 

The girls were all astonished to see Essie burst into 
wild tears, as if her heart would break, and wond 
why she grieved so for the poor, pale little strange 
But Miss Graham did not, when Essie told her all. 

Essie put away her pearl earrings, and it was along 
time before she could bear to look at them—they always 
made her think of May Leslie. She grew very pale, and 
for a long time felt that she would have given her ow® 
life to save the one she thought had perished from bet 
neglect. She grew meek, and gentle too, and 
seeking the pearl of great price along a strait and maf 
row way, amid thorns that often-piereed her, and 
said, not long since, 

“I think when I meet May in heaven she will tell 
me that I am forgiven.” 
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MARGARET. 


~ §URELY some inspiration strange 


Made those who christened you, 


Sweet Margaret, choose from such a@ range, . 


A name so apt and true, 
Which in the space of one short word 
Proclaims your nature, 
And tells how great your 
Worth, with which it may accord. 
Sweet! aye, sweetest of the sweet! 
Marguerite des Marguerites ! 


The snowy pearl is beautiful 
With speckless purity, 
Most precious, too, that we can cull 
Of the treasures of the sea ; 
Deep beneath the heaving waves 
So brightly gleaming 
Where the streaming 
Sunbeams light the coral caves. 
Sweet! aye, sweetest of the sweet! 
Marguerite des Marguerites ! 


A fitting symbol then for you 
Is this sea-born gem so pale, 
For you are pure, and lovely too, 
As the lily of the vale; 
And what could all your worth exceed ? 
The richest treasure, 
Beyond all measure, 
A priceless pearl you are indeed. 
Sweet ! aye, sweetest of the sweet! 
Marguerite des Marguerites ! 


Another meaning still may bear 
Your name with it entwined, 
Not than its other sense less fair, 
And for you, to my mind, 
I find a fitter emblem in 
The little daisy 
In the hazy 
Gorge of some wild Highland lynn. 
Sweet! aye, sweetest of the sweet! 
Marguerite des Marguerites ! 


I love those small bright stars of earth, 
Simple and wild, but dear ; 
Nature delights to give them birth, 
Each gold-eyed flower to rear, 
Each bud with deepest crimson dyed, 
Like your blushes, 
When up gushes 
From your heart the living tide. 
Sweet! aye, sweetest of the sweet ! 
Marguerite des Marguerites ! 


And, Margaret, very dear are you 
To those who know your mind, 
So simple, gentle, sweet, and true, 
So feeling and so kind, 
Healing with pity each distress, 
Sweet child of nature, 
Who could mate your 
Warm heart with its tenderness ? 
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Sweet! aye, sweetest of the sweet! 
Marguerite des Marguerites ! 


i cannot boast of it as rare 
With its familiar face, 
My favourite flower, for everywhere 
Its silver stars we trace, 
Sprinkled thickly o’er the ground, 
On purple mountein, 
. By gushing fountain, 
’ In the brightest spots ‘tis found. 
- Sweet! aye, sweetest of the sweet! 
Marguerite des Marguerites ! 


But, though so common that we meet 
It everywhere we go, 
And trample down beneath our feet 
Its lowly head more low ; 
Whene’er my glance on it may fall, 
That little flower 
Has ever power 
Sweetest memories to recall 
Of you, the sweetest of the sweet! 


Marguerite des Marguerites ! 
E. BRANTHWAYT. 














DEATH OF LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL. 





ALL our readers will unite in regret at the sudden death 
of Lord Chancellor Campbell. On Saturday, June 22, he 
was engaged in his ordinary pursuits, and in the afternoon 
he attended at the Cabinet Council held at the Premier's 
official residence in Downing Street. To his colleagues 
he appeared cheerful, and full of mental vigour, In the 
evening he entertained a party of eighteen at dinner, 
and while with his friends was full of lively converse, 
and showed no symptoms of illness. At one o’clock he 
bade his daughters good-night in the drawing-room, 
and retired to rest. On Sunday morning, shortly before 
eight o'clock, his Lordship’s butler entered his master’s 
bed-room, and was greatly alarmed to find him seated 
in a chair motionless, with his head thrown back and 
blood oozing from his mouth. On his approach he found 
his lordship insensible, and at once gave alarm to the 
household. Dr. Baber, of Brompton-row, was imme- 
diately sent for, and was promptly in attendance, when 
he pronounced his lordship dead, It was the impres- 
sion of Dr. Baber that Lord Campbell had been dead at 
least two hours before he was summoned. We under- 
stand Dr. Baber’s opinion, as well as that of Dr. Fer- 
guson, who was subsequently called in, was that the 
learned lord's death was the result of the rupture of one 
of the principal arteries in the region of the heart, in- 
ternal bleeding causing suffocation. Lord Campbell 
was eighty years of age, having been born in 1781. 
The late Lord Chancellor received the rudiments of 
his education at the unpretending grammar-school of 
his native town, whence he removed, at a comparatively 
early age, to enter as a student at the University of St. 
Andrew’s, where the Rev. George Hill, afterwards Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s College, was his tutor. After taking 
the degree of Master of Arts at his University, he decided 
_ to repair to London to try his fortune at the English bar. 
| In the year he attained his majority he came to “the 
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great metropolis,” and entered his name among the stu- 
dents of Lincoln’s Inn. He was called to the bar in 
Michaelmas Term, 1806. It will not be out of place to 
remark that, while a student of Lincoln's Inn, he, with 
an honourable desire of independence, acted as one of 
the parliamentary reporters on the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper. In 1817 he was made King’s Counsel; in 
1830 he entered the House of Commons as M.P. for 
Stafford. He was made Solicitor-General in 1832 by 
Earl Grey, and in 1834 he became Attorney-General. 
In 1841 he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland by 
Viscount Melbourne. It was only a short time before 
he proceeded to Dublin that he made his great forensic 
speech for the defendant‘in the celebrated case of “ Nor- 
ton v. Lord Melbourne.” On the return of the Whig 
party to office in June, 1846, after the resignation of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, Lord Campbell joined the Cabinet, 
and was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter in the succeeding month. In 1850 his Lordship was 
appointed Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, 
which became vacant on the death of Lord Denman. 
He held that high legal and judicial post until Lord 
Palmerston's accession to the head of the Government 
in 1859, when he selected Lord Campbell to fill the dis- 
tinguished office of Lord Chancellor—an appointment 
which gave general satisfaction. 





His Lordship was | 


: I. 
= 
—_ 


rary man he had acquired some reputation. His “ Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors of England,” and his “ Lives of 
the Chief Justices of England,” are well and widely 
known. 

The lamented deceased married, Sept. 8, 1821, Miss 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir James Scarlett 
(afterwards Lord Abinger), by whom, who was created 
Baroness Stratheden in 1836, and who died about fifteen 
months since, he leaves issue three sons and four daugh- 
ters—namely, William Frederick, Lord Stratheden ; the 
Hon. Hallyburton, and the Hon. Dudley Campbell ; the 
Hon. Louisa, married to the Rev. W. 8. White-; the Hon. 
Mary, the Hon. Cecilia, and the Hon. Edina. 

The Lord Chancellor ranks after the Princes of the 
blood Royal as the first lay subject. Anciently the office 
was conferred upon some dignified clergyman. He 
is the reputed keeper of the Sovereign’s conscience. 
Amongst the great prerogatives of his office he has the 
power to judge according to equity, conscience, and rea- 
son when he finds the law of the land so defective that 
the subject would be injured thereby. If a person be 
illegally imprisoned during the vacation he has powét 
to grant a habeas corpus, and do him justice according 
to law, the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas not being 
competent to grant such writ but in term time. His | 
patronage is great, as he has the power to collate to all | 


something more even than a great lawyer. As a lite- ecclesiastical livings in the gift of the Crown, 
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BLONDIN. 


Bioxnre vs . . 
WNDIN, Of Niagara celebrity, has arrived by the Bremen 


at . . , > . » . 

eame r from New York, in fulfilment of his engagement 

at the C rystal Palace, 

fl a a biographical sketch of Blondin, printed in Buf- 

“ . 3 he is thus spoken of :—*“ Blondin is unques- 
madly and emphatically the ‘ King of the Tight-rope,’ 
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‘Lord of the Hempen Realm,’ and ‘ Emperor of all Ma- 
nilla.” Thongh he has had scores of imitators, he has 
never had a rival.” 

After a short biographical notice it is stated, that 
“in the winter of 1858 Blondin conceived the idea of 
making a bold stroke for fortune on his own account, 
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“ He visited Niagara Falls to see what could be done 
there in the tight-rope way, knowing that if he did 
something really wonderful, the immense crowd of visit- 
ors who throng the place in summer could not fail to 
reward him handsomely. He conceived the daring plan 
of stretching a rope across the chasm through which 
the rapids of Niagara rush, and then making a passage 
across this frail bridge himself. The thing was impos- 
sible in the winter, but he considered well the project, 
determined that it was possible, and early in the spring 
of 1859 he made his appearance at Niagara Falls village, 
took rooms at the hotel, and began his preparations. 
When he told what he was going to do, the people na- 
turally considered him a lunatic, but he persevered, and 
eventually stretched his rope across from bank to bank 
of the river. The bank on one side was 160, and on the 
other 170 feet above the water, and at this height was 
placed the frail bridge of a single rope. The chasm is 
1100 feet across, and over this tremendous depth, inthe 
presence of 15,000 people, Blondin crossed safely on the 
30th of June, 1859, being the first passage that was ever 
made across the river in this manner. The press re- 
ported the extraordinary performance, using the most 
extravagant terms to express the daring and coolness of 
the actor, and the whole country rung with praise of the 
wiry little Frenchman. | 

“He did not rest content with this, but proceeded to 
superadd new proofs of his courage, and of the certainty 
with which he can tread his narrow walk. 

“On the 4th of July, 1859, he crossed—his body 
being enveloped in a heavy sack, made of blankets ; 
his eyes were consequently blindfolfled. He weit on 
without accident, and his step seemed as sure and steady 
as when he had his eyes. 

“On the 13th of July, 1859, at the Buffalo Theatre, 
he carried a man heavier than himself on an inclined 
rope, from the stage to the third tier of the house, and 
down again. 

“On the 16th of July he again crossed Niagara, 
wheeling a wheelbarrow. 

“On the 5th of August he crossed again, turning 
somersaults, and performing extraordinary gymnastics 
on the rope. 

“On the 19th of August he performed the unprece- 
dented feat of carrying a man across Niagara river on 
his back, thousands of spectators looking on. 

“On the 27th of August he went over as a Siberian 
slave, in shackles. ; 

“ On the 2nd of September he crossed at night, and 
stood on his head amid a blaze of fireworks. 

“During the summer of 1860 he crossed the rope 
many times, carrying a man on his back, and doing 
many other daring things. His last performance at 
Niagara was given before H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and suite, including his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
Earl St. Germans, the Marquis of Chandos, Lord Lyons, 
Gen. Williams, Major Teasdale, Major-General Bruce, 
and many other distinguished noblemen, on the 14th of 
September, 1860, and in the presence of a vast multi- 
tude of spectators, who had been attracted to witness 
the miraculous performance of thé wondrous Blondin, 
many thousands coming over two hundred miles to en- 
joy the novel treat afforded them.” 

As a specimen of the many thousands of notices by 
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the American press, the following from a Cincinnati 
is reprinted— 

“Henceforth let there be no doubt of Blondin, {| 
have seen him ; and, in my sight, he has crossed the 
Niagara river three times, on a line stretched a giddy 
number of feet above the rapids. 

“ After dinner a friend undertook to show me the 
Falls from the Canada side, and we crossed the river 
together at the ferry, immediately below the American 
Fall. (You should cross here—it is much more conve- 
nient than the suspension bridge, and you enjoy a sens. 
ation, tossed about in the boat on the water leaping 
terrified away from the cataract.) After we reached 
the Canada side it began to rain, and we could not ‘do’ 
the scenes and views satisfactorily. So we went into 
the interesting museum over there, and saw those lesser 
astonishments which the curiosity falls back upon so 
gratefully after taking in Niagara. After that we strolled 
about, and being determined upon Blondin, took a car- 
riage for the Suspension Bridge. It still continued to 
rain, and there was much doubt and discontent among 
the assembled multitude lest the rope-walker should not 
dare death for our ‘ giddy pleasure of the eyes.’ One 


mild, elderly gentleman pronounced it an outrage, and, 


for my part, I should cheerfully have assisted to tear 
M. Blondin to pieces, such was tny just indignation at 
the possibility of disappointment. 

“ But after awhile it ceased to rain, the crowd thronged 
the Suspension Bridge, the inclosures, with seats, were 
opened, and M. Blondin appeared, running, and out of 
breath. He was a pale, moustachoed, gentle-looking 
man, dressed in black. When he appeared at the door 
of his little house, about to step upon the rope, he was 
habited in the conventional tights and spangles of the 
ring. You all know how his rope is gayed, and made 
fast and firm as it can be-made. Some of the guys 
had snapped in the rain, and the rope was by no means 
in a straight line. It was evident, too, that Blondin 
felt fearful lest the damp should have added to his peril. 
He bore his balancing pole, and advanced near the 
brink of the precipice with slow and cautious steps—his 
wonderfully sensitive limbs seeming endowed with in- 
telligence in every muscle ; his feet, so flexible and alert, 
clung eagerly to their narrow path, and swayed and 
quivered beneath him. The spectacle was one of intense 
terror to me at first, and I found the print of my own 
nails deep in my moist palms; but presently, as the 
brave athlete passed out over the boiling flood, the spec- 
tacle lost reality, and became a mere picture. 

“Figure to yourselves now the green and vitreous 
waves careering furiously onward with their white crests, 
far beneath the slender cord that crosses from perpel- 
dicular walls of black and shaggy rock. Figure the 
beautiful bridge with its thousands of spectators, and the 
thousands on either shore. The wind blows strong and 
cool—the roar of the mighty Falls fills the air. 

“The athlete accelerates his pace; he pauses when 
a third of the way over, stands on. one foot, stoops, and 
stands upon his head. He lies carelessly on his back, 
resting the pole athwart his body. He rises and passes 
on to the middle of the rope. Here he pauses, makes 
fast his balance pole, swings down a smaller line that 
serves for a slack rope, and whirls round and round, 
it seems only a wheel there near the flood. Suddenly 
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he unclasps his hands and hangs by the ankles—head : 2 og 8 ae 
downward—over that death-rapid river ! ADEN POWER; OR, THE COST OF A SCHEME. 
“He mounts, and again resumes his balance-pole, BY FAIRLESIGH OWEN. , 

and advances briskly toward the shore, pausing to stand (Continued f - 

upon his head once more. He reacues the little house, sini 

and eager hands are stretched forth to take him in. 

“For all we can see he does not rest a moment. 7 , 

They chain his hands and feet together, and thus shack- PRAE TER. AL 

led, his feet are put into willow baskets, round, and of | | FATHER AND SON. 3 

the capacity perhaps of half-bushels. Never were the morning papers in greater demand— 

op: He takes the rope again, with his balance-pole in | never, surely, was the gallantry of lords, and masters, 
his hand, treading not with timid steps, but bold, firm | and heads of the family more severely taxed. The ad- 
strides. In the middle he stops, rests one basketed | vertisement sheet no longer satisfied the softer portion. 
foot on the other, and then comes towards us without | of the domestic community ; “ Awful Sacrifices” and 
further delay, his chains clanking as he moves. “Tremendous Bargains” had Jost their charm ; births, 
“ As soon as he has arrived he removes the chains | deaths, and marriages might have been omitted from 
and baskets, and sets out on his return, walking back- | their appointed place, for all it signified—so intense was 
wards, — the interest attaching to the one all-absorbing topic, the 
“Tt is useless. You cannot describe Blondin, any | preparations for the approaching nuptials of the Lady 
more than you can describe Niagara. Both are stu- | Geraldine Lineage with Arthur, younger son of Lord 
pendous and baffling ; I hardly know which is the more | Honiton. 

80.” The trousseau, the gifts, the family antecedents of 
~ Since Blondin has been at the Crystal Palace his | the respective houses, &c. &c. &c., formed the topic of 
d, success has been of the most extraordinary description. | the day—on one side of the house, It was, in fact, a 
ar All the fashionable world of London has rushed to wit- | perfect war of wits in many households which should 
at ness his performances, which, in spite of the objections | first obtain possession of the treasured sheets, the library 
urged against such exhibitions, grow more attractive | or boudoir; for though, as may well be supposed, the 
ed every day. sterner sex by no means concerned itself with the inter- 
re esting detail of Brussels and orange-blossoms, it did 
of so happen that a question of scarcely less vital import- 
1g OLIVER CROMWELL. ance was at that moment agitating through the length 
or and breadth of the country, and of which the pros and 
as Turner is a strange appariti ; ' ,. | cons were daily being aired through the medium of 

HERE parition midway in England’s ; | gee ; 

,. history. We trace back the line of her sovereigns for eo tat columns with increasing earnestness and 
a two hundred years, and are arrested by a massive and per the tnieveste of t te siiabbaiie Sabie’ sini 
) mysterious being, who wears no crown, but who is a rend eertssetite re Be tH By icor Me 4 
ns ol , what was the purport of this question ; whether that the 
; veritable king. We trace the line downwards from : 
‘in the N poor man should have cheap sugar to his tea, or a cheap 
; e Norman conquest, and are arrested by the same 1+ , ’ 
ril. loanal , : ; spoon to stir it; whether for the lighter taxing of good 
, colossal form, bearing the impress of royalty, without ’ SMe ; 
he its titl ; : books, or the untaxing of his window-light to read them, 
; its titles or its robes. Bold, massive, severe, Cromwell ; . , pen, 
his one ; “pale .. | matters little. The :question and its difficulties have 
, owers above the rank of monarchs, in a dignity of his , . 
in- ' : | long since passed away to the limbo where many such 

own. It is as if the stream of royalty, flowing unin- 
rt, terruptedly for ages, w Stoke tnetth bter- | ave gone, to be followed by many, many‘more, éach 
nd Bee eee aed eee oe eet” | in its turn found out and exploded. 

ranean abyss, or turned aside by a bold, huge mountain, . 
18é t P : : ; Enough, then, for our purpose, that the subject was 

© emerge again, ruffled and discoloured, in the vale be- , : Fe age ‘ 
wo low. It taent considered just then of vital import—* an absurd, nay, 
vt ow. it is asif a torrent of fire had swept through a d vay at d 4!” on the 
verdant embankment, leaving a huge, black, scarred ney RE ange gt a oe prtcrhe mons, ot daey 

ec- i @ . one side; on the other—“ a simple right, a necessity of 

_ Chasm to mark its course. Cromwell breaks in upon bd : : ‘ 

| the li . the people,” “a thing to be required with all the per- 
a _ Me line of royalty, with no forerunner; and departs, ‘atent die tev of @ eclf-respectine and intelileent tia 

| leaving no successor. The age did not appreciate him, reigezgerte~ og Bos sey Rarer sie go te 
sts, | nor hav ; tion, knowing how to preserve its privileges, and to 

| hor have other ages ; but royalty in England has been / ‘ : ” 
en- a diffe ; - ; ; demand, if need be, to the full that which was its due. 

| illerent thing since his day from what it was before. : 4 . 
the | Men’ wpa Nobody who reads this is so young but they will 

ns ears, and noses, too, are worth something in : : 
the | England ' remember some such matter for discussion, and how— 
4 | giand now. There Cromwell stands, to frown upon : ‘ : cs ae 

1D | meurnet; : for the time—it eclipsed all other subjects of interest 

| rpation, to keep the man ever above the king, to > 

| Suard the consciences and the liberties of England (st least in that quarter where Drusels amd. coeage- 
= aa — blossoms came not), and how, settle it as they might, it 
any i a was speedily followed by another which, perhaps dis- 
ick, i a a the dissipated resort to wine to stimulate their ote a ree quietly, sii far to annul the d effect of the 
308 ee as 4 the end have to resort to their wits to pro- preceding, and so—with a few grand conceptions— 
kes — | keep up pretty evenly the game of equivalents. “He 
hat & — who cry loudest “look out for deceit,” might for | may remember, too, how thoroughly plausible and 
till} i a . — part be properly told in reply,“ look ia for | hearty were the convictions of each party, how utterly 
nly ecelt, unselfish, how free from baser motive than his dear 
——— SS nnnstettn teasenseenenannteinisissiceiiie _—" 
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country’s good, every vociferating advocate of either 
side, from the sweating and begrimed orator of the pot- 
house, mouthing his flowery periods, well emphasized 


with poundings of fist and pewter pots, to“ my lord,” 


suavely temporising, so blandly smiling away the 
absurdity which really it would be cruel—so he seems 
—to crush with the stern force of eloquence and 
; only he will show you the pitiable mistake they 
make, these poor benighted souls, and how even they 
do not know what they are asking for themselves, but 
they shall not be let run into hurt—no, no—so mildly 
sets a veto on the request, quite out of pure loving-kind- 
ness, much as you put that moth out of your window 
last night, that it might not burn its wings in your can- 
dle, you remember. 

We are not about to enter on the merits or demerits 
of the matter in hand here. It is enough to say that 
while it did involve a very important item of public 
comfort and advantage, there was also a large party of 
the more influential in both houses who saw in the mea- 
sure much which would be very probable ultimately to 
involve certain vested interests, and therefore, on grounds 
of principle, opposed it strenuously. Twice, in fact, had 
its battle been fought, twice to suffer a defeat ; and, so 
great is the prestige of success—so fatal the effect of 
failure, that of its supporters many had languished into 
faintness of heart, ancLif they still owned allegiance to 
the true banner, proved it rather by passive homage at 
the shrine than by assertion. A few only, and those of 
the staunchest, still harassed the enemy with tantalizing 
onslaughts, ineffectual, save to remigd the well-en- 
trenched force that the foe still hovered round, and 
lacked not the will, if the power, to dare the field with 
them in full. 

But suddenly the cry is sounded, to arms, the warn- 
ing note of preparation is heard ; a leader has arisen— 
a host in himself; literally power is given them, for it 
is no other than the young Liberal member—the free- 
speaking, “ ultra” son of that staunch old Tory lord— 
who has declared himself the champion for the right. 

Now, of course, we all are perfectly aware that any 
man, of any time, who ever declared himself for any side 
or subject, did so for the right, and he did, no doubt, in a 
vast proportion of cases, succeed in persuading other 
people of the fact of his own belief in that same declar- 
ation. But there is, and ever will be, a noteworthy 
difference between the champion who succeeds in per- 
suading other people only, and he who has not the sha- 
dow of a doubt about it himself. Two totally different 
things, let me observe, to persuade other people, and to 
be convinced yourself. 

Most of us do look through some kind of spectacles, 
and all things are thereby tinged with this or the other 
hue, and though we may know the real natural tint, 
there are few of us but are ready enough to forget it, 
and grow accustomed all too soon to the spectacles. 
Yet there are a few, and Aden Power was one of these. 
He saw but the unadulterated primary colours, right and 
wrong ; he did not, perhaps, sufficiently make himself ac- 
quainted with the half-tints, expediency, vested interests, 
considerations of self and family, and the like. He saw 
a great want existing, the means of remedying it plain 
and ample, the inconveniences or objections in a mere 
minority, both of numbers and importance, in his eyes, 
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‘fight waxed furious, and men battled on, some from one 
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and he set to work to make this clear to others just ag 
earnestly as if he imagined they did not see it, or could 
have thanked him for the improvement of their vision, 
And, moreover, he would do this as only the champion 
can do who comes with clean hands to the affray, who 
is stripped to the contest, unencumbered with any little 
matters of private interest which it would concern him 
to lose hold of. You will thank me, I know, for sparing 
you all the detail and technicalities of this episode, || 

Great were the anger and indignation of my Lord, 
when, early in the session, this sore question was mooted 
—not to be disposed of, though, as it had been ; for, to 
the name of such a leader, quickly roused up those who _ |} 
had but dozed, not slumbered. Hope shook out her 
starry pinions as she winged swift messages from point 
to point, and once more rallied the despondent echoes 
to the old watchword of success. The leading journals 
of the day took up the cudgels, each for his self-appointed {f 
side. The ponderous denounced in stilted grandilo- 
quence, the wordy foamed rabidly, the prudent tempo- 
rised, the peaceable deplored, the sarcastic found food 
for fun in every aspect of the subject, and lashed or pat- 
ted each combatant in turn. Meanwhile the windy 


motive, some another, more or less meritorious ; and if 
it would not have been hard to count those who acted 
purely from unselfish motives, we may well suppose that 
he stood. alone who risked all to gain nothing for his 
own share, and who never asked himself but the ques- 
tion—Is this thing right or wrong? Is it for me to 
support it with all my might, and with all my strength? 

Pretty Harriette d’Etain—pale recluse among the 
shades of Ventnor—gliding along in her noiseless- 
wheeled pony-chaise, the envy of half who look upon 
her, she wonders, as tearfully she scans the morning 
columns for those long, long speeches, of which she can 
make so little, and which set people all talking of the 
honourable gentleman who makes them—she wonders 
how Aden can, if he loves her, make up his mind to lose 
her for just a lot of people who care nothing for him— 
how can he, if he loves her? And she is half persuaded 
he does not love her at all. 

How shall we pretend to judge of one another’s ac- 
tions ? till all motives bear their special fruit as every 
tree its berry, till all heat and cold, all shade of light, or 
weight, or space of time, or association of ideas, be to 
every man the same. 

“He does it to oppose me! nothing else,” says the 
incensed Viscount, pacing to and fro, “ it is unnatural, 
vile!” 

“ Who can account for the course a man’s ambition 
will take?” yawns a haughty noble to his confrere ; 
“ Power relishes the mouthing of his name by this un- 
savoury rabble, as if they could confer immortality upon 
him. Pah!” 

“He scents the turn of affairs from afar,” replies 
another, and is preparing betimes a heavy claim upon 
the loaves and fishes.” 

“T will not pretend to read his game,” remarks & / 
third, “ but certain I am it is a deep one, and the, 
stake he aims at need be high, since he gambles in such 
unattractive company.” 

Ignorant of most that was said or written against 
him, unmindfal of what he did hear-—equally of praise 
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or blame, Aden Power went stedfastly on, simply that 
to him there was nothing else to be done, and to be 
done well. 

How he toiled through that season—wrote, spoke, 


travelled, answered letters, inquired into statements, | 


proved results, queried of statistics, weighed evidence, 
compared, and sifted, and filtered, and refined ; trusted 
no rumour, favoured no judgment, garbled no precedent, 
permitted himself no luxury of admitted fact untested 
by himself, nor would accept on credit the most tempt- 
ing of statements. : 

The result was such as might have been anticipated. 
No one who had the good fortune to be present on that 
memorable night will be likely to forget the splendid 
force of that marvellous combination of eloquence and 
truth—of well-digested and organised fact and deduc- 
tion—of undeniable assertion, so elaborately set forth, 
so calmly and clearly given—the torrent of moving and 
soul-stirring words which bore conviction in upon the 
mind of all who heard, and even silenced the voice of 
opposition. 

It was long since those walls had echoed to such 
words, which set hearts beating with the glow of an en- 
thusiasm they had well-nigh forgotten to feel. Thespirits 
of reality and truth were there for the time visible— 
men, as they listened, acknowledged it, and borne along 
by the inspired fervour of the young orator, forgot their 
cue had been to sneer and cavil, and even held their 
peace watchfully lest they might be betrayed to invo- 
luntary expression of their genuine admiration. 

It was done ;: the speaker sat down flushed, but not 
breathless. For a minute there was a pause, then the 
roof echoed to the burst of rapturous triumph—for a 
triumph it was felt to be ; and any unfavourable expres- 
sions, if such there were, were drowned in the cheers. 

Prepared, as he had been who rose to reply, it was 
but a poor and ineffectual effort. Never had cause 
seemed so rotten, never so futile the arguments, so puer- 
ile the objections, which had even been anticipated and 
disposed of in advance by the astute and far-seeing 
champion. Again from his party the shout was of tri- 
umph, for the strength of the other side was shown and 
was but weakness, and they saw it. 

_ That night was decisive. It was felt that opposi- 
tion was no longer to be dared. Deferred the imme- 
diate settlement of the important question might be ; 
but that it must come, and that shortly, was made clear 
even to the most potential—the public voice had spoken 
by an undeniable exponent, and it could no longer even 
be affected to misunderstand it. The most that could 
be done was to delay ; meanwhile some well-draped 
equivalent might be devised. But the game was so far 
won, and the clamorous, shouting, eager throng saw in 
Aden Power their sworn supporter, and glorified ac- 
cordingly. 

But he had escaped their personal deification at least. 

Weary and pale, now that the excitement had passed 
“way—at heart a heaviness not soon to be dispersed— 
and thinking, now that his best was done, of nothing 
less than applause for that, Aden Power had quitted the 
House, and was at home ere even the waiting crowds 
Without were aware of his departure. 





_ He knew that by this night's work he had set a 
Wider separation between himself and the woman he | 


loved, yet it was not to be helped, and keen as was the 
smart of that conviction, it was not just now the thought 
uppermost in his mind. 


It was to the house of his father he that 
night, where he might indeed have well he 


could hardly expect a welcome ; but he had a duty to 
perform, which his conscience reproached him for having 
suffered the overwhelming claims of business to divert 
him from, and now the time was short. ; 

He found Arthur but just returned from some gay 
festivity, and in an easy deshabille lounging in a luxu- 
riously fitted smoking-room at the top of the house, 
where it was his wont to compose his nerves, as he said, 
and prepare himself for sleep. 

Aden’s entrance was rather abrupt; the younger 
received him with a hearty welcome, though without 
rising, and with his foct lazily displaced a heap of books 
and papers which filled a chair near him, which he in- 
vited the other to take. 

“So you have come off victorious again,” said Ar- 
thur, as he offered his brother a well-selected cigar, and 
motioned to him where he could light it without dis- 
commoding himself. “I congratulate you, though you 
can hardly expect my father to do so. Egad, brother, 
you bid fair to revive the ancient glories of the family 
name ; how fortunate the distinction has fallen to you 
instead of to a lazy dog like myself, who could not have 
been bored to trouble his head to do more than he was 
obliged—positively obliged.” 

“ Arthur,” the elder man said, in a voice of much 
earnestness, and without appearing to even hear what 
he had said, “ have you thought about what we spoke 
of the otherday ? I have been anxious—most anxious 
to see you, but these affairs have pressed upon me. I 
depart to-morrow morning early. I came here to take 
leave of our mother, and to see you.” 

“Depart? Leave London, Aden? How I envy 
you—” 

“That is no answer, Arthur, tell me.” 

“ There is my answer,” replied the other, as he picked 
up a paper which lay at his feet, and with the end of 
his cigar pointed out a paragraph. “Those people 
know more about the matter than [ do myself, it seems. 
‘Thursday week,’ you see ; short notice,” he yawned. 
“ J was not aware—any more than I was of having re- 
quested the sending of these, of which it seems my 
choice is desired.” He threw back the lid of a small 
box upon the table, whence poured a dazzling stream 
of light from the jewels within. 

“There, mon frére, you are answered doubly,” and 
he drew long and steadily at his cigar. 

“ Yet, Arthur, I can never think you love Lady Ge- 
raldine.” 

The younger shrugged his shoulders, and as he sent 
out a column of smoke, and watched its graceful curling 
through the air, 

“T think I can to the full requite any bestowal of 
her Ladyship that way,” he said. 

“ Arthur,” exclaimed Aden, bending forward in his 
earnestness till he touched his brother’s arm, “why 
should this be? Yov. are so young, you surely have no 
cause for sacrificing your inclinations. You do not love 
this woman, nor can I believe she loves you. Perhaps 
I have not made the passion much the subject of ‘my 
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vociferating advocate of either 
side, from the sweating and begrimed orator of the pot- 
house, mouthing his flowery periods, well emphasized 


with poundings of fist and pewter pots, to“ my lord,” 


so suavely temporising, so blandly smiling away the 

which really it would be cruel—so he seems 
to say—to crush with the stern force of eloquence and 
reason ; only he will show you the pitiable mistake they 
make, these poor benighted souls, and how even they 
do not know what they are asking for themselves, but 
they shall not be let run into hurt—no, no—so mildly 
sets a veto on the request, quite out of pure loving-kind- 
ness, much as you put that moth out of your window 
last night, that it might not burn its wings in your can- 
dle, you remember. 

We are not about to enter on the merits or demerits 
of the matter in hand here. It is enough to say that 
while it did involve a very important item of public 
comfort and advantage, there was also a large party of 
the more influential in both houses who saw in the mea- 
sure much which would be very probable ultimately to 
involve certain vested interests, and therefore, on grounds 
of principle, opposed it strenuously. Twice, in fact, had 
its battle been fought, twice to suffer a defeat ; and, so 
great is the prestige of success—so fatal the effect of 
failure, that of its supporters many had languished into 
faintness of heart, andif they still owned allegiance to 
the true banner, proved it rather by passive homage at 
the shrine than by assertion. A few only, and those of 
the staunchest, still harassed the enemy with tantalizing 
onslaughts, ineffectual, save to remiyd the well-en- 
trenched force that the foe still hovered round, and 
lacked not the will, if the power, to dare the field with 
them in full. 

But suddenly the cry is sounded, to arms, the warn- 
ing note of preparation is heard ; a leader has arisen— 
a host in himself; literally power is given them, for it 
is no other than the young Liberal member—the free- 
speaking, “ ultra” son of that staunch old Tory lord— 
who has declared himself the champion for the right. 

Now, of course, we all are perfectly aware that any 
man, of any time, who ever declared himself for any side 
or subject, did so for the right, and he did, no doubt, in a 
vast proportion of cases, succeed in persuading other 
people of the fact of his own belief in that same declar- 
ation. But there is, and ever will be, a noteworthy 
difference between the champion who succeeds in per- 
suading other people only, and he who has not the sha- 
dow of a doubt about it himself. Two totally different 
things, let me observe, to persuade other people, and to 
be convinced yourself. 

Most of us do look through some kind of spectacles, 
and all things are thereby tinged with this or the other 
hue, and though we may know the real natural tint, 
there are few of us but are ready enough to forget it, 
and grow accustomed all too soon to the spectacles. 
Yet there are a few, and Aden Power was one of these. 
He saw but the unadulterated primary colours, right and 
wrong ; he did not, perhaps, sufficiently make himself ac- 
quainted with the half-tints, expediency, vested interests, 
considerations of self and family, and the like. He saw 
a great want existing, the means of remedying it plain 
and ample, the inconveniences or objections in a mere 
minority, both of numbers and importance, in his eyes, 

















‘fight waxed furious, and men battled on, some from one 





and he set to work to make this clear to others just ag 
earnestly as if he imagined they did not see it, or could 
have thanked him for the improvement of their vision, 
And, moreover, he would do this as only the champion 
can do who comes with clean hands to the affray, who 
is stripped to the contest, unencumbered with any little 
matters of private interest which it would concern him 
to lose hold of. You will thank me, I know, for sparing 
you all the detail and technicalities of this episode, 
Great were the anger and indignation of my Lord, 
when, early in the session, this sore question was mooted 
—not to be disposed of, though, as it had been ; for, to 
the name of such a leader, quickly roused up those who 
had but dozed, not slumbered. Hope shook out her 
starry pinions as she winged swift messages from point 
to point, and once more rallied the despondent echoes 
to the old watchword ofsuccess. The leading journals 
of the day took up the cudgels, each for his self-appointed 
side. The ponderous denounced in stilted grandilo- 
quence, the wordy foamed rabidly, the prudent tempo- 
rised, the peaceable deplored, the sarcastic found food 
for fan in every aspect of the subject, and lashed or pat- 
ted each combatant in turn. Meanwhile the windy 


motive, some another, more or less meritorious ; and if 
it would not have been hard to count those who acted 
purely from unselfish motives, we may well suppose that 
he stood alone who risked all to gain nothing for his 
own share, and who never asked himself but the ques- 
tion—Is this thing right or wrong? Is it for me to 
support it with all my might, and with all my strength? 

Pretty Harriette d’Etain—pale recluse among the 
shades of Ventnor—gliding along in her noiseless- 
wheeled pony-chaise, the envy of half who look upon 
her, she wonders, as tearfully she scans the morning 
columns for those long, long speeches, of which she can 
make so little, and which set people all talking of the 
honourable gentleman who makes them—she wonders 
how Aden can, if he loves her, make up his mind to lose 
her for just a lot of people who care nothing for him— 
how can he, if he loves her? And she is half persuaded 
he does not love her at all. 

How shall we pretend to judge of one another's ac- 
tions ? till all motives bear their special fruit as every 
tree its berry, till all heat and cold, all shade of light, or 
weight, or space of time, or association of ideas, be to 
every man the same. 

“He does it to oppose me! nothing else,” says the 
incensed Viscount, pacing to and fro, “ it is unnatural, 
vile!” 

“ Who can account for the course a man’s ambition 
will take?” yawns a haughty noble to his confrere ; 
“ Power relishes the mouthing of his name by this un- 
savoury rabble, as if they could confer immortality upon 
him. Pah!” 

“He scents the turn of affairs from afar,” replies 
another, and is preparing betimes a heavy claim upon 
the loaves and fishes.” 

“T will not pretend to read his game,” remarks & 
third,“ but certain I am it is a deep one, and the, 
stake he aims at need be high, since he gambles in such 
unattractive company.” 

Ignorant of most that was said or written against 
him, unmindful of what he did hear——equally of praise 
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or blame, Aden Power went stedfastly on, simply that 
to him there was nothing else to be done, and to be 
done well. 

How he toiled through that season—wrote, spoke, 
travelled, answered letters, inquired into statements, 
proved results, queried of statistics, weighed evidence, 
compared, and sifted, and filtered, and refined ; trusted 
no rumour, favoured no judgment, garbled no precedent, 
permitted himself no luxury of admitted fact untested 
by himself, nor would accept on credit the most tempt- 
ing of statements. 7 

The result was such as might have been anticipated. 
No one who had the good fortune to be present on that 
memorable night will be likely to forget the splendid 
force of that marvellous combination of eloquence and 
truth—of well-digested and organised fact and deduc- 
tion—of undeniable assertion, so elaborately set forth, 
so calmly and clearly given—the torrent of moving and 
soul-stirring words which bore conviction in upon the 
mind of all who heard, and even silenced the voice of 
opposition. 

It was long since those walls had echoed to such 
words, which set hearts beating with the glow of an en- 
thusiasm they had well-nigh forgotten to feel. Thespirits 
of reality and truth were there for the time visible— 
men, as they listened, acknowledged it, and borne along 
by the inspired fervour of the young orator, forgot their 
cue had been to sneer and cavil, and even held their 
peace watchfully lest they might be betrayed to invo- 
luntary expression of their genuine admiration. 

It was done : the speaker sat down flushed, but not 
breathless. For a minute there was a pause, then the 
roof echoed to the burst of rapturous triumph—for a 
triumph it was felt to be ; and any unfavourable expres- 
sions, if such there were, were drowned in the cheers. 

Prepared, as he had been who rose to reply, it was 
but a poor and ineffectual effort. Never had cause 
seemed so rotten, never so futile the arguments, so puer- 
ile the objections, which had even been anticipated and 
disposed of in advance by the astute and far-seeing 
champion. Again from his party the shout was of tri- 
umph, for the strength of the other side was shown and 
was but weakness, and they saw it. 

_ That night was decisive. It was felt that opposi- 
tion was no longer to be dared. Deferred the imme- 
diate settlement of the important question might be ; 
but that it must come, and that shortly, was made clear 
even to the most potential—the public voice had spoken 
by an undeniable exponent, and it could no longer even 
be affected to misunderstand it. The most that could 
be done was to delay ; meanwhile some well-draped 
equivalent might be devised. But the game was so far 
won, and the clamorous, shouting, eager throng saw in 
Aden Power their sworn supporter, and glorified ac- 
cordingly, 

But he had escaped their personal deification at least. 

Weary and pale, now that the excitement had passed 
“way—at heart a heaviness not soon to be dispersed— 
_ thinking, now that his best was done, of nothing 

than applause for that, Aden Power had quitted the 

Ouse, and was at home ere even the waiting crowds 
without were aware of his departure. 
<a knew that by this night's work he had set a 
‘der separation between himself and the woman he 
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loved, yet it was not to be helped, and keen as was the 
smart of that conviction, it was not just now the thought 
uppermost in his mind. 
___It was to the house of his father he repaired that 
night, where he might indeed have well supposed he 
could hardly expect a welcome ; but he had a duty to 
perform, which his conscience reproached him for having 
suffered the overwhelming claims of business to divert 
him from, and now the time was short. ; 

He found Arthur but just returned from some gay 
festivity, and in an easy deshabille lounging in a luxu- 
riously fitted smoking-room at the top of the house, 
where it was his wont to compose his nerves, as he said, 
and prepare himself for sleep. . 

Aden’s entrance was rather abrupt; the younger 
received him with a hearty welcome, though without 
rising, and with his foot lazily displaced a heap of books 
and papers which filled a chair near him, which he in- 
vited the other to take. 

“So you have come off victorious again,” said Ar- 
thur, as he offered his brother a well-selected cigar, and 
motioned to him where he could light it without dis- 
commoding himself. “I congratulate you, though you 
can hardly expect my father to do so. Egad, brother, 
you bid fair to revive the ancient glories of the family 
name; how fortunate the distinction has fallen to you 
instead of to a lazy dog like myself, who could not have 
been bored to trouble his head to do more than he was 
obliged—positively obliged.” 

“ Arthur,” the elder man said, in a voice of much 
earnestness, and without appearing to even hear what 
he had said, “ have you thought about what we spoke 
of the other day? I have been anxious—most anxious 
to see you, but these affairs have pressed upon me. I 
depart to-morrow morning early. I came here to take 
leave of our mother, and to see you.” 

“Depart? Leave London, Aden? How I envy 
you—” 

“That is no answer, Arthur, tell me.” 

“ There is my answer,” replied the other, as he picked 
up a paper which lay at his feet, and with the end of 
his cigar pointed out a paragraph. “Those people 
know more about the matter than [ do myself, it seems. 
‘Thursday week, you see; short notice,” he yawned. 
“ J was not aware—any more than I was of having re- 
quested the sending of these, of which it seems my 
choice is desired.” He threw back the lid of a small 
box upon the table, whence poured a dazzling stream 
of light from the jewels within. 

“There, mon frére, you are answered doubly,” and 
he drew long and steadily at his cigar. 

“Yet, Arthur, I can never think you love Lady Ge- 
raldine.” 

The younger shrugged his shoulders, and as he sent 
out a column of smoke, and watched its graceful curling 
through the air, 

“T think I can to the full requite any bestowal of 
her Ladyship that way,” he said. 

“ Arthur,” exclaimed Aden, bending forward in his 
earnestness till he touched his brother’s arm, “why 
should this be? You are so young, you surely have no 
cause for sacrificing your inclinations. You do not love 
this woman, nor can I believe she loves you. Perhaps 


| I have not made the passion much the subject of my 
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hought, but at least I have known enough of it to have 
seen of late that not only do you not love her, but that 
you even regard her with indifference.” 

Arthur raised his hand as if he would have depre- 
cated further talk upon the subject, and as he laughed 
a light laugh, and knocked the ashes from his cigar 
against the arm of his chair, 

“ Indifference !” he repeated ; “the word is not the 
most polite in the world ; but suppose so—it is surely 
a good foundation to start on, and, after all, it is what 
most people seem to come to—you can’t deny that, 
Power—so we shall have stolen a march upon the rest 
of our friends who start with us in the race.” 

“ Arthur,” the elder said, with a grave sternness 
which might well have offended a less amiable disposi- 
tion than that of the man he addressed, “ we have always 
been good friends, I would hope you might never find 
a better than I trust always to be, and the difference in 
our aims and characters need never make our friendship 
less——why will you not be frank with me, when you 
must know my earnest desire for your happiness ? why 
should it be—why ?” 


“T tell you it is done,” the other said, and flinging. 


away his cigar impatiently ; “ it is too late.” 

_ “It is never too late for the right,” Aden returned, 
“never! Your breaking with Lady Geraldine may 
cause unpleasantness, but no unhappiness, of that you 
must be certain ; and if I were not convinced, believe 
me, I would never have proposed it. It is not difficult 
to imagine the inducements she may have to the match, 
but you, Arthur, young and freé, 4nd” in possession of 
everything you can desire—you, who I know are so free 
from the base motives which could induce you to sell 
yourself for a fortune—” 

He stopped short, for at the moment of his uttering 
those last words a sudden change had come upon Arthur. 
The sneer passed from his Jip, the affected indifference 
from his tone ; he pressed his hand to his head, started 
from his chair,and hurriedly paced the room, then ap- 
proaching his brother, grasped one of his hands in both 
his, as he said, in a voice such as few knew to be his— 

“God bless you, Power, for saying that; you do 
believe that much—thank you for saying so. You're 
right, too, you're right, but it is useless, Is there no- 
thing in the world but fortune that can make a man 
forswear himself? Have you done just as your feelings 
would have led you? Ah well! you may not see quite 
all. It may be right—raay be wrong; we do not all 
think alike. I don't know how you might see it either. 
But it’s no use, old chap—nq use ; my mind’s made 
up, and let us say no more about it. We'll come to 
you in Italy, eh ? and you shall see how jolly we 'll be. 
Now, no more, please—it's a bargain ; good-night. I 


shan't say good-bye, for I'll see you off if you will go, | 
| between father and son. 
| which prompted the kind greeting he received from 
| his haughty mother, so unusual with her that it moved 
| his heart, the more for the cold treatment he had just 
| undergone. 


though you 'Il have to come back for the wedding.” 

He wrung his brother's hand, and Aden, finding he 
must indeed say no more on what was in his mind, 
quitted the room, and ere he reached the foot of the 
stairs Arthur was humming the new air of the opera he 
had heard that night ; but he did not finish it—his voice 
dropped, with his hand upon his eyes he sank moodily 
into his chair, and into brooding thoughts. Then sud- 
denly turning upon the little casket as though the rays 
which streamed from it had a voice to sting him, he 





flung down the lid, and tossed it from him into a 
drawer. 

“ Diamonds!” he said bitterly ; “how would she 
look at me if I sought her with diamonds in my hand?” 

As Aden reached the foot of the staircase the sound 
of a double arrival reached his ears; and he had barely 
entered the smaller saloon where he knew, if returned, 
the Viscountess would be visible, than it was entered 
by an opposite door by his father ; whose gloomy brow 
at once told the son what he might expect as the results 
of that night’s performance. At another time Aden 
would have scarcely listened without retort, even from 
his parent, to the mixture of scornful rebuke and cutting 
sarcasm with which the old Lord alluded to his-son’s 
share in the night’s proceedings, which he stigmatised 
as “a degenerate and morbid desire to acquire a vulgar 
popularity, at the expense of what was due to himself 
and the station which he dishonoured.” The old noble- 
man was too proud to hint at the shock his own feel- 
ings had sustained, or the right he might have ex- 
ercised to claim obedience to his principles. Doubtless 
he could have made much of these; but he chose 


merely to speak to Aden as a stranger, and one with. 


whom he totally differed, and whose course of action 
he not only disapproved but contemned. 

The hot blood mounted to Aden’s brow; the swift 
words came, fraught with bitter truths, to his tongue; 
but the head was grey which frowned upon him ; it had 
won his gratitude and admiration long ago: he was to 
take a long farewell of it that night, he believed; and, 
with a great effort, he said quietly :— 

“T am grieved, my Lord, that the truth has offended 
you. I wish from my heart that other lips than mine 
had spoken the words; but it fell to me; and I did 
my duty. Forgive me, sir, but I should do it again. 
I sought for no popularity. I hope, my Lord, I think 
you will give me credit for that. I came here now to bid 
you and my mother good-bye, for I set out in the 
morning for Devonshire, and thence for Italy.” 

The son was proud as the sire, in his way. He 
would say no words of his failing health, nor the wear- 
ing of broken hopes upon his heart, which made the 
change welcome. 

If he had perhaps it would have made no difference ; 
the angry noble might only have seen in that an at- 
tempt to gain his favour; as he now chose to see in 
the announcement a significant hint, that having es- 
tablished himself with his party, he might repose se- 
curely on bis laurels without fear of loss, or need of the 
good will of his own family. 

He bowed distantly, wished his son a fair journey 
in lofty style, and passed out. At the door he en- 


countered the Viscountess, who, entering from the other - 


room, had heard the tenour of the brief conversation 
Aden little knew the motive 


She said nothing of his public affairs ; but when he 


_announnced his departure regretted it, tNough she could 


not wonder, she said, and almost kindly alluded to his 
disappointment. But he must not leave Devonshire, 
she said, till after the marriage. 
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should be brought ; and so she bade him a bland good- 


- made so hard to me; but who knows that it is less so 
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well there, and the change would be as complete almost | 
—it was so long since he had been there. The season 
was just over too; they should all be at Deansholme 
soon. Finally, she insisted upon his not quitting 
Honiton House that night: he was weary : must write 
letters, must he? then write them there, and coffee 


night, and, oh clever actress! just brushed his own 
with her lips, and left him with a yearning heart, poor 
gentleman ; for it seemed to be his fate that, like the 
cup of Tantalus, happiness should but incline to him 
its full brim in promise, never to be amply realized. 
“It seems to me,” he sighed, “that duty should be 


to others.” 

He composed himself to letter-writing ; the pro- 
mised coffee was beside him, the domestics retired, the 
house was all hushed. Three o’clock had struck un- 
heard by him, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a low voice said, 

“ Aden, my son.” 

He started—looked up. His father stood before 
him, wrapped in a loose robe, as he had stepped from 
a sleepless bed; his disturbed features and altered 
voice told how restless the hours had passed. Aden 
started to his feet, and clasped both his father’s hands 


“You must forgive me, my boy,” he said kindly. 
“Forgive me, Aden, I spoke angrily. I said what I 
never mneant—my words did not come from my heart ; 
far from it. You are right, you are right; and, God 
bless your honest heart, you spoke as you felt, and I 
should have given you praise, not blame. Forgive me, 
I could not sleep till I had come to you.” 

Aden knelt at the feet of the old man, and the grey 
head was bowed upon his, as the haughty man blessed 
him with a choking utterance. 

“Bless you, Aden. I wish it could have been dif- 
ferent, son; but it cannot be as we will. I thank God 
for an honest man, though it is my son who opposes 
me,” 


“Oh, father,” said Aden, humbly, “ I will not, I will 
withdraw—— ” 

“ Itcannot be, my boy.” The old nobleman shook his 
head. “You must even go on as you have begun, but 
let it be as it will before the world, in private, Aden, 
remember we are father and son. God bless you, you 
must not leave us.” 

With a heart lighter by a lifetime’s burdens than 
ithad been, Aden returned from the chamber whither 
he accompanied -his father. Let us hope the old lord | 
slept the sounder. But, assuredly, there was one for 
whose perfect repose that interview had better have 
been unheard, 

Roused, though not from sleep, by the uneasy move- 
ments of her lord, the Viscountess had arisen, and hear- | 
ing him leave his chamber, and make for the room | 
where Aden would have slept, she had quitted hers, 
wondering what could be the object of his seeking the 
man he had so indignantly scorned but now. 

She heard enough, and returned to her luxurious 
“partinent to rage and fume, and toss through the re- 
mainder of the unblessed night. 





“It shall be done,” she cried beneath her breath, as 


Sue eee 


— 


———— 





she beat the floor with her bare foot, and writhed and - 


twisted her delicate fingers, as if she would have broken 
them. “He shall be known for what he is. I will 


cast him down and crush him, even if I fall myself. 


“He caressed, he blessed, he forgiven all! My God, I 


shall go mad! Why is it? why is it?” she almost 
shrieked. “Why am I only to be punished? Just as I 
thought too that he was to be made to feel ; just as I 
hoped he might cast him aside, and remember he had 
another son. I will not bear it. I will make them 
feel ; they shall know all, and he shall be crushed, 
utterly crushed. I will spare no one, not even myself, 
all shall be told! Yet not now; the marriage,” she 
muttered, and again started to pace the floor. “ His 
marriage, and he my own child; what will he say? 
Despise me, hate me? Oh, my God, my God, is this 
what I have worked for? This the cost of my scheme?” 
Half-fainting, wholly exhausted, she sank upon her 
costly bed. Morning broke, but no sleep came. Less 
happy than her lord, for he slept soundly, 


[Zo be continued.) 








THE STARLING. 


Few birds can be taught to speak more clearly than the 
starling. 

Jack, a cobbler, whose shop adjoined a corner-house 
in one of the principal streets in Paris, had brought up 
one of these birds from the nest, who, joyous and hearty, 
hung up in his osier cage, was the delight of his 
master’s life. He caught almost everything he heard 
said. “ Where’s Jack?” would a customer ask, “In 
the alehouse,” calls out the starling. “ What do I owe 
you, Master Jack?” says another. ‘‘Twenty-pence 
all-in-all,” sings out the starling. Soon the fame of 
the bird became so great, that every day his master’s 
customers increased and his master’s pocket got better 
filled. Nearly opposite the cobbler’s shop were the 
windows of a house in which an officer in a cavalry 
regiment resided with his only daughter Flora, a pretty 
little girl of twelve years old. This young lady took 
considerable interest in the starling, and was always 
begging her father to purchase it. The Captain one 
day sent for Jack and asked him what he would take 
for his bird. “Sell my starling!” said he, “'t would be 
the ruin of me! no, no, Captain. Why he's my decoy 
duck, sells all my shoes; brings all my pretty neigh- 
bours to my shop; I should have heart for nothing 
without my bird, no songs, no jokes, no nothing—no 
money could pay me for him!” “ You hear,” said the 
officer to his daughter, “this honest man will take no 
price for his friend the starling, and I like him for it.” 
Jack returned to his shop more jolly than ever, proud 
of having preserved his dear bird, who, on his part, 
seemed almost to be aware of his master’s faithful love, 
as he made the street ring with “Jack honest man, 
Jack honest man.” Shortly after, the cobbler, hearing 
from one of the Captain's servants that the little girl 
was still hankering after the starling, bethought hint of 
a plan to cure that coveting, by teaching his apt scho- 
lar some rather sharp words on faults which he had 
noticed in the young lady. For example, had she been 
cross with her maid, ten chances but the moment she 
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thought, but at least I have known enough of it to have 
seen of late that not only do you not love her, but that 
you even regard her with indifference.” 

Arthur raised his hand as if he would have depre- 
cated further talk uppn tke subject, and as he laughed 
a light laugh, and knocked the ashes from his cigar 
against the arm of his chair, 

“ Indifference !” he repeated ; “the word is not the 
most polite in the world ; but suppose so—it is surely 
a good foundation to start on, and, after all, it is what 
most people seem to come to—you can’t deny that, 
Power—so we shall have stolen a march upon the rest 
of our friends who start with us in the race.” 

“ Arthur,” the elder said, with a grave sternness 
which might well have offended a less amiable disposi- 
tion than that of the man he addressed, “ we have always 
been good friends, I would hope you might never find 
a better than I trust always to be, and the difference in 
our aims and characters need never make our friendship 
less—-why will you not be frank with me, when you 
must know my earnest desire for your happiness ? why 
should it be—why ?” 

“TI tell you it is done,” the other said, and flinging. 
away his cigar impatiently ; “ it is too late.” 

_ “It is never too late for the right,” Aden returned, 
“never! Your breaking with Lady Geraldine may 
cause unpleasantness, but no unhappiness, of that you 
must be certain ; and if I were not convinced, believe 
me, I would never have proposed it. It is not difficult 
to imagine the inducements she may have to the match, 
but you, Arthur, young and freé, 4nd” in possession of 
everything you can desire—you, who I know are so free 
from the base motives which could induce you to sell 
yourself for a fortune—” 

He stopped short, for at the moment of his uttering 
those last words a sudden change had come upon Arthur. 
The sneer passed from his dip, the affected indifference 
from his tone ; he pressed his hand to his head, started 
from his chair,and hurriedly paced the room, then ap- 
proaehing his brother, grasped one of his hands in both 
his, as he said, in a voice such as few knew to be his— 

“God bless you, Power, for saying that; you do 
believe that much—thank you for saying so. You're 
right, too, you’re right, but it is useless, Is there no- 
thing in the world but fortune that can make a man 
forswear himself? Have you done just as your feelings 
would have led you? Ah well! you may not see quite 
all. It may be right—may be wrong; we do not all 
think alike. I don't know how you might see it either. 
But it’s no use, old chap—nq use ; my mind ’s made 
up, and let us say no more about it. We'll come to 
you in Italy, eh ? and you shall see how jolly we'll be. | 
Now, no more, please—it’s a bargain ; good-night. I 





shan't say good-bye, for I'll see you off if you will go, 
though you ‘ll have to come back for the wedding.” 

He wrung his brother's hand, and Aden, finding he | 
must indeed say no more on what was in his mind, | 
quitted the room, and ere he reached the foot of the | 
stairs Arthur was humming the new air of the opera he | 
had heard that night ; but he did not finish it—his voice 
dropped, with his hand upon his eyes he sank moodily | 
into his chair, and into brooding thoughts. Then sud- 
denly turning upon the little casket as though the rays 
which streamed from it had a voice to sting him, he 
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flung down the lid, and tossed it from him into 
drawer. 2 

“ Diamonds!” he said bitterly ; “how would she 
look at me if I sought her with diamonds in my hand?” 

As Aden reached the foot of the staircase the sound 
of a double arrival reached his ears; and he had barely 
entered the smaller saloon where he knew, if returned, 
the Viscountess would be visible, than it was entered 
by an opposite door by his father ; whose gloomy brow 
at once told the son what he might expect as the results 
of that night’s performance. At another time Aden 
would have scarcely listened without retort, even from 
his parent, to the mixture of scornful rebuke and cutting 
sarcasm with which the old Lord alluded to his-son’s 
share in the night’s proceedings, which he stigmatised 
as “a degenerate and morbid desire to acquire a vulgar 
popularity, at the expense of what was due to himself 
and the station which he dishonoured.” The old noble- 
man was too proud to hint at the shock his own feel- 
ings had sustained, or the right he might have ex- 
ercised to claim obedience to his principles. Doubtless 
he could have made much of these; but he chose 
merely to speak to Aden as a stranger, and one with 
whom he totally differed, and whose course of action 
he not only disapproved but contemned. 

The hot blood mounted to Aden’s brow; the swift 
words came, fraught with bitter truths, to his tongue; 
but the head was grey which frowned upon him ; it had 
won his gratitude and admiration long ago: he was to 
take a long farewell of it that night, he believed; and, 
with a great effort, he said quietly :— 

“T am grieved, my Lord, that the truth has offended 
you. I wish from my heart that other lips than mine 
had spoken the words; but it fell to me; and I did 
my duty. Forgive me, sir, but I should do it again. 
I sought for no popularity. I hope, my Lord, I think 
you will give me credit for that. I came here now to bid 
you and my mother good-bye, for I set out in the 
moruing for Devonshire, and thence for Italy.” 

The son was proud as the sire, in his way. He 
would say no words of his failing health, nor the wear- 
ing of broken hopes upon his heart, which made the 
change welcome. 

If he had perhaps it would have made no difference; 
the angry noble might only have seen in that an at- 
tempt to gain his favour; as he now chose to see in 
the announcement a significant hint, that having e¢s- 
tablished himself with his party, he might repose se- 
curely on bis laurels without fear of loss, or need of the 
good will of his own family. 

He bowed distantly, wished his son a fair journey 
in lofty style, and passed out. At the door he en- 


countered the Viscountess, who, entering from the other . 


room, had heard the tenour of the brief conversation 
between father and son. Aden little knew the motive 
which prompted the kind greeting he received from 
his haughty mother, so unusual with her that it moved 
his heart, the more for the cold treatment he had just 


| undergone, 


She said nothing of his public affairs ; but when he 
announnced his departure regretted it, though she could 
not wonder, she said, and almost kindly alluded to his 
disappointment. But he must not leave Devonshire, 
she said, till after the marriage. He could rest just as 













































should be brought ; and so she bade him a bland good- 


- made so hard to me; but who knows that it is less so 
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well there, and the change would be as complete almost | 
_—it was so long since he had been there. The season 
was just over too; they should all be at Deansholme 
goon. Finally, she insisted upon his not quitting 
Honiton House that night: he was weary : must write 
letters, must he? then write them there, and coffee 


night, and, oh clever actress! just brushed his own 
with her lips, and left him with a yearning heart, poor 
gentleman ; for it seemed to be his fate that, like the 
cup of Tantalus, happiness should but incline to him 
its full brim in promise, never to be amply realized. 
“It seems to me,” he sighed, “that duty should be 


to others.” 

He composed himself to letter-writing; the pro- 
mised coffee was beside him, the domestics retired, the 
house was all hushed. Three o’clock had struck un- 
heard by him, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a low voice said, 

“ Aden, my son.” 

He started—looked up. His father stood before 
him, wrapped in a loose robe, as he had stepped from 
a sleepless bed; his disturbed features and altered 
voice told how restless the hours had passed. Aden 
started to his feet, and clasped both his father’s hands 


“You must forgive me, my boy,” he said kindly. 
“Forgive me, Aden, I spoke angrily. I said what I 
never neant—my words did not come from my heart ; 
far from it. You are right, you are right; and, God 
bless your honest heart, you spoke as you felt, and I 
should have given you praise, not blame. Forgive me, 
I could not sleep till I had come to you.” 

Aden knelt at the feet of the old man, and the grey 
head was bowed upon his, as the haughty man blessed 
him with a choking utterance. 

“Bless you, Aden, I wish it could have been dif- 
ferent, son; but it cannot be as we will. I thank God 
for an honest man, though it is my son who opposes 
me.” 


“Oh, father,” said Aden, humbly, “I will not, I will 
withdraw——” 

“Itcannot be, my boy.” The old nobleman shook his 
head. “You must even go on as you have begun, but 
let it be as it will before the world, in private, Aden, 
remember we are father and son. God bless you, you 
must not leave us.” 

With a heart lighter by a lifetime’s burdens than 
ithad been, Aden returned from the chamber whither 
he accompanied ‘his father. Let us hope the old lord 
slept the sounder. But, assuredly, there was one for 


whose perfect repose that interview had better have 
been unheard 


Roused, though not from sleep, by the uneasy move- 
ments of her lord, the Viscountess had arisen, and hear- 
ing im leave his chamber, and make for the room 
where Aden would have slept, she had quitted hers, 
wondering what could be the object of his seeking the 
man he had so indignantly scorned but now. 

She heard enough, and returned to her luxurious 
“partment to rage and fume, and toss through the re- | 
mainder of the unblessed night. 


she beat the floor with her bare foot, and writhed and 
twisted her delicate fingers, as if she would have broken 
them. “He shall be known for what he is. I will 
cast him down and crush him, even if I fall m 

He caressed, he blessed, he forgiven all! My God, I 
shall go mad! Why is it? why is it?” she almost 
shrieked. “Why am I only to be punished? Just as I 
thought too that he was to be made to feel ; just as I 
hoped he might cast him aside, and remember he had 
another son. I will not bear it. I will make them 
feel ; they shall know all, and he shall be crushed, 
utterly crushed. I will spare no one, not even myself, 
all shall be told! Yet not now; the marriage,” she 
muttered, and again started to pace the floor, “ His 
marriage, and he my own child; what will he say? 
Despise me, hate me? Oh, my God, my God, is this 
what I have worked for? This the cost of my scheme?” 
Half-fainting, wholly exhausted, she sank upon her 
costly bed. Morning broke, but no sleep came. Less 
happy than her lord, for he slept soundly, 


[Zo be continued] 








THE STARLING. 


Few birds can be taught to speak more clearly than tho 
starling. 

Jack, a cobbler, whose shop adjoined a corner-house 
in one of the principal streets in Paris, had brought up 
one of these birds from the nest, who, joyous and hearty, 
hung up in his osier cage, was the delight of his 
master’s life. He caught almost everything he heard 
said. “Where's Jack?” would a customer ask, “In 
the alehouse,” calls out the starling. ‘ What do I owe 
you, Master Jack?” says another. ‘* Twenty-pence 
all-in-all,” sings out the starling. Soon the fame of 
the bird became so great, that every day his master’s 
customers increased and his master’s pocket got better 
filled. Nearly opposite the cobbler’s shop were the 
windows of a house in which an officer in a cavalry 
regiment resided with his only daughter Flora, a pretty 
little girl of twelve years old. This young lady took 
considerable interest in the starling, and was always 
begging her father to purchase it. The Captain one 
day sent for Jack and asked him what he would take 
for his bird. “Sell my starling!” said he, “’t would be 
the ruin of me! no, no, Captain. Why he's my decoy 
duck, sells all my shoes; brings all my pretty neigh- 
bours to my shop; I should have heart for nothing 
without my bird, no songs, no jokes, no nothing—no 
money could pay me forhim!” “ You hear,” said the 
officer to his daughter, “this honest man will take no 
price for his friend the starling, and I like him for it,” 
Jack returned to his shop more jolly than ever, proud 
of having preserved his dear bird, who, on his part, 
seemed almost to be aware of his master’s faithful love, 
as he made the street ring with “Jack honest man, 
Jack honest man.” Shortly after, the cobbler, hearing 
from one of the Captain's servants that the little girl 
was still hankering after the starling, bethought him of 
a plan to cure that coveting, by teaching his apt scho- 
lar some rather sharp words on faults which he had 
noticed in the young lady. For example, had she been 
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in the balcony the starling would exclaim: 

“ Flora ’s a vixen, Flora’s a vixen.” She was a little 
in the habit of making false excuses when she had done 
wrong, and practising little deceits, so that when the 
starling would sing out “Flora liar, Flora liar,” it 
struck much too home to be pleasant. In fact, she got 
80 many raps on the knuckles from the starling’s tongue, 
that she began to dislike the fine bird almost as much 
as she had longed for it, indeed she pushed her displea- 
sure so far as to make a formal complaint to her father 
of its impertinence, and beg him to have the starling’s 
master, the cobbler, punished. In the same moment the 
starling kept repeating “ Flora ’s a vixen, Flora’s a vix- 
en.” “You hear him now!” she cried, “ and you never 
will allow the nasty bird to insult me so! and it is not 
only of me that the spiteful little wretch says such things, 
he 's been taught to abuse you, yes, Papa, to abuse you!” 
“Flora liar, Flora liar,” calls our the starling. This 
a-propos hit which came so unexpectedly from the 
starling raised Flora’s wrath to the highest pitch. 
Her father said nothing, he thought that he would 
turn this strange tongue of the starling to Flora’s profit. 
Some days before, the Captain learnt that Flora’s nurse 
had been to see her while he was from home, and that 
Flora had received the good woman so coldly and 
proudly that she had gone away in tears. Martha, that 
was the name of Flora’s old nurse, would not say a 
word against her cherished nursling in the hotel, but 
on her return home she could not help grieving over 
her trouble to her neighbours; go that the Captain heard 
of it, and very angry he was; he determined the star- 
ling should give Flora a sharp lesson, though he made 
no comment himself. One day the Captain had a large 
party to dinner, and in the evening all came into the 
balcony to enjoy the fresh air. The starling, excited by 
the laughter and conversation going on, began to 
chatter with all his might. One of the company ad- 
dressed some complimentary speech to Flora, and was 
astounded to hear a voice exclaiming, “ Flora’s a vixen, 
Flora’s a vixen.” “ Who is this insolent fellow ? ” said 
another gentleman looking round. “It is that horrid 

starling that you see there,” replied Flora, blushing 

with shame and anger, “ he does nothing but insult me 
every day, but he had better take care, every one knows 

that I am worth something.” “Twenty-pence all-in- 

all,” repeats briskly the starling. Flora bit her lips, 

her eyes sparkling with impatience. “ You hear him?” 

said she, looking at her father, “that insolent cobbler, 

to make me not wish for his horrid starling, has taught 

it to say all manner of bad things of me and tella 

thousand falsehoods, a thousand falsehoods.” “ Martha 

cried,” says the bird very distinctly, “ poor nurse (still 

louder), Flora's a vixen, Flora 's a vixen, twenty-pence 

all-in-all.”. “Do you think the starling is speaking 

false now?” said the Captain, looking sternly at his 


old cobbler will be glad to find I don’t sulk, after all, 
for getting what I deserved!” The Captain pressed 
his child to his bosom. Flora went to her nurse and 
did not find her very hard to forgive ; and the old cob- 
bler taught his starling to say, “ Flora charming, Flora 
charming.” 
H. B. 
Translation from Bouilly’s ‘* Contes a ma fille.” 








WHAT HAVE WE TO LIVE FOR? 





Wuat have we to live for? is a question that often 
occurs to us; and how do we answer it? Is the still 
small voice of conscience that whispers this to us 
quelled, and its warning unheeded ? or else is it lightly 
answered that we have nothing? Nothing! oh, there 
are none in the world who have nothing to do,—all 
have their duties. All that God sent into the world 
he sent for a purpose. A vast number have home- 
duties ; and these must be done properly. If neglected, 
how shall we answer for it at the last great day? But 
all have not home-duties : there are those who have no 
homes. Those have other duties, but which must, like- 
wise, be done properly, and done to the utmost. Every 
day brings with it its duties; and at the end of that 
day—when the evening has closed around us, and all 
is silence, for it is night—then look we back at the 
past day. Have we done all the duties we had to do? 
Have we neglected or slighted any? if we have, let us 
atone by fulfilling them all the next day. None must 
sit down by the way-side weary. Duties must not 
be performed with an idea of reward here, for people 
seldom get that ; but golden ones are laid up for them 
in that world above. There is another thing united to 
duties, and which the word comprehends, that is, little 
kindnesses. Happy are the doers of such. Happy 
in the consciousness that by an act of theirs they may 
have brought a smile of gladness to a sorrowing, be- 
reaved heart. A kind word may have soothed a woe 
stricken one; and a loving smile have dried the 
tear from a mourner’s eye. These all find something 
to live for, and so can every one. Different people 
have different duties; some may be pleasanter than 
others ; but at that they must not murmur, for it 18 
God's will for it to be so. Life is a transitory journey 
which we have to go; and when we have come to the 
end we die; and at the resurrection morn God will 
judge us, and reward us according to the way in which 
we passed through our earthly journey,—the go 

things and the bad that we have done, the duties 
that we have either performed or neglected, whether 
we have gained ten more talents, like good faithful 
servants, or, like the bad, hid the one talent away: 











daughter. “Oh, Papa,” exclaimed the young girl, “I 
see it is you who punish me! and I deserve it! I was | 
very ungrateful in giving dear old nurse such a cold | 
welcome, and it has weighed very much on my mind. | 
I did not think you knew about it, I thought to hide | 
my fault, I am very, very sorry for it. Papa, will you | 
let me go to Romanville and beg dear Martha's pardon ? 

I won't complain any more of the starling, I love him 


all the better for giving me such a good lesson, and the 








And after all, when life is but a span, for a few yea™. 
does it matter how we pass it by? If God sees fit to 
send us sorrow, instead of joy, let us not murmur. 

our only thought, our only endeavour be, to do all ou 
duties ; ever performing some little kindness for 
good of our fellow-creatures, and to keep unsp? 
from the world. Let none ever say they have 20 
ject in life, for there isnot a living being but what 
hath given duties to. LEILA. 
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ST. MARTIN GIVING HIS MANTLE TO THE POOR. 
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ST. MARTIN GIVING HIS MANTLE To THE 
POOR. 


Tus picture, which, when in the collection of George 
IV., was valued at 3500 guineas, was brought from 
Spain by Mr. Bagnol. It was one of Rubens’ most 
celebrated pictures, The approximation of some few of 
the early pictures by Vandyke to those of Rubens ren- 
ders it almost an impossibility to define with certainty 
their several works, and in the present instance it is 
rendered more difficult in consequence of the existence 
of an altar-piece of precisely the same composition, ex- 
cepting that the woman and two children are omitted 
therein, which, from the period of its production, has ever 
been considered a genuine work of Vandyke. In refer- 
ence to the picture we have engraved, it is the opinion 
of one of our best art-critics that the composition, and 
the greater portion of the figures, are by the hand of 
Rubens, and that the horse, woman, and child are chiefly 
by Vandyke. 

The picture itself may be thus described. The 
saint, clad in brilliant armour, and wearing a black cap 
decked with feathers, is mounted on a powerful grey 
horse, and is in the act of dividing with his sword a 
scarlet mantle between two poor men, one of whom is 
seated in front, with his back to the spectator, holding 
the garment; the other, seen in a profile view, clothed 
in a pale yellow vesture, is bending in gratitude for the 
gift. Beyond these are a tall woman with long black 
hair, holding a child in her arms, and having another 
by her side. The saint is accompanied by two horse- 
men, who are on his right, a little retired ; the nearest 
of these has a fine military countenance, and black hair, 
uncovered, and rides a bay horse ; the head of the se- 
cond only is seen, wearing a helmet. Beyond these is 
apart of the building; the rest of the background is 
composed of a clouded sky. 





Tury who carry nothing but the fire-brand and the 


| Sword imprint deep marks of their existence for a period 
_ In the burning and bloody furrows of their course ; but 


healing time closes them up and covers them with ver- 
dure ; men keep no memory of those who brought them 


only evil ; the exterminators perish in as deep oblivion 
as their victims. 


| THE memories of the loved and lost steal upon us as 


| “the sweet south upon a bed of violets;” they come 





| like the breath from the gates of heaven’s bowers, left 
| 4jar when they entered. 


| To enjoy the society of a friend we should limit our in- 


tercourse with him. We have pushed our companion- 


| re too far when we feel ourselves sharing each other's 
|; Gtiness, 


| He is an ill-natured fellow who thinks it the only justi- 


ation of early marriages, that hardships borne in early 
ile ft us to endure them with serenity in after years. 


MAxy, who feel very rich when tempted to buy some 


> pce thing to gratify vanity, experience a pain- 
| ll 8@ 


nse of poverty when called upon to give. 
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“MY FATHER. 
A TRUE TALE. 
BY WILLIAM CAMPBELL, M.D, 





Benp the willow when it’s green, between three and 
thirteen. How innumerable are the modes of training 
adopted in that all-important period ; some are brought 
up with old heads on children’s shoulders, Becky Sharpes 
and Young Smallweeds—they never knew what it was 
to nurse dolls or play at marbles; they were full of 
priggish pedantry, and old in owlish wisdom long before 
they were thirteen. Others, how happy were they! 
moulded into plasticity by a father’s firmness and a 
mother’s love, a firmness and affection which pruned 
away that wild exuberance of youth, gradually tending 
towards vice, and while forming the future man or he- 
roine, yet kindly fostered—nay, even shared the trans- 
ports of many a game at blind man’s buff, or hide and 
seek, till the time came to put off the ways and thoughts 
of a child, when they gradually bloomed into a full and 
sound maturity, and, looking back, expressed in filial 
love how much they owed. 

Others—and I belonged to this unhappy class— 
never knew a father, save as a grave, austere, and crab- 
bed governor, a sort of Frederick William, who looked 
upon his children as cast in other mould than that of 
ordinary humanity, capable of being bullied, shaped, and 
licked into prim gravity and morbid precocity, 

When my eyes, just barely able to peep over the 
window sill, caught sight of the well-known coat tails 
flapping with the rapid gait, or the tread of his foot on 
the door-step sounded on my ear, how quickly responded 
the agitated heart, and rapidly gathering my few but 
cherished playthings together, I stole away with the 
utmost quietness and despatch. If accidentally we 
came in contact, I scarcely ventured to lift up my eyes 
to look at the awe-inspiring figure, but submissively 
answered “ Sir,” keeping at a respectful distance, lest 
the harsh and unkindly epithets should be followed by 
a more potent physical demonstration. 

My father, who had long been in the navy, in which 
service he was taken and retained for many years a pri- 
soner in France, carried with him into private life the 
disciplinarian system of the quarter-deck in such force, 
that the terror with which he inspired my youthful heart 
will never be effaced. 

The earliest flagellation which I can recall was given 
under painfully cruel circumstances, for my mother was 
presumed to be at the point of death, and I, after having 
clandestinely made my way into her room to see how 
she was, had retreated again to the garret floor of the 
house, there to drown my youthful sorrows in a game 
at marbles. While elated with childish glee at seeing 
them bound from step to step, some one going along the 
upper lobby unhappily opened the door which separated 
the garret from the rest of the house, out bobbed all the 
marbles, and down they went with a tremendous crash 
into the hall-lamp. I slunk away, and concealed my- 
self for hours, till a voice like thunder reached me even 
in my secluded nook, and I knew that punishment was 
at and. Weeping a flood of tears, and burying my 
head in my blue pinafore, I stood trembling in the pre- 
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sence of my dreaded judge, and entirely accidental 
though the misfortune was, he determined that summary 
punishment should be inflicted—a punishment doubly 
aggravated by being deferred till his return from urgent 
business, while, during the interval, my heart seemed 
broken by the threatened loss of my affectionate mother, 
and the impending storm of violence. 

At last he returned, and a loud voice summoned the 
culprit to the place of execution, his study. We!l versed 
in the bloody scenes enacted at the grating by the “cat 
o’nine tails,” the old gentleman, in lieu of such nautical 
apparatus, laid me across his knees, and in my younger 
days employed his hand, a very efficient cat of five tails. 
Afterwards, when he thought this instrument was be- 
ginning to lose its effect, he substituted a pair of old 
well-worn leather slippers, which had done duty for 
twenty years, or a piece of rope many times knotted, 
and severe were the weals and cuts administered with 
these, either in the savage idea of having some satisfac- 
tion out of somebody, or the delusive one of curing a 
boy from meeting with accidents, 

One feature which gave great offence, as it does to 
many parents, was the mediocre position I held among 
my class-fellows at school. How I dreaded the ques- 
tion, backed with all that sternness of face, and impend- 
ing ebullition of harsh words, “ Where are you in your 
class to-day, sir? "yes, dreaded it for two reasons— 
partly from fear of instant punishment, and partly be- 
cause my youthful mind reyo at the expedient of 
telling a falsehood, a deception I was glad to adopt, and 
thus compound for daily thrashings by one big one at 
the close of the session. Though standing usually from 
tenth to fifteenth in a class of sixty boys, I never dared 
to give out at home that I was lower than 7th, often, 
for the sake of appeasing my conscience, stating that I 
was in the same place as yesterday, and, marvellously 
strange, never varying during the whole year above 
three or four places at a time. 

The effect of so much capricious and severe treat- 
ment was to render me cowed and broken in spirit— 
tamely submissive to the insults offered me by other 
boys. When they, too, were amusing themselves in 
the streets, I could only venture out by stealth to join 
them, and, if caught, was designated an idle scamp. If 
a holiday came round, I fell upon the plan of starting, 
to all appearance, for schoo! as usual, leaving my books 
at a companion’'s house, or ‘ planting’ them somewhere 
about the school-yard, for had I made known the fact, 
the old gentleman would have found some occupation 
for me, either that of assisting him in his museum, or 
copying out a Latin thesis, in order to counteract the 
baneful influence of one day's absence from school. 
“The happy hours of childhood” were happy to me only 
when away from home ; unlike other boys, school-time 

was my great delight—there, at least, no harsh epithets 
were applied to me; if I was not a dux, at all events I 
always stood a long way above the middle, was a fa- 
vourite with my masters, and invariably carried off 
prizes. It was when the hour came to return home that 
my heart fell; I slunk into the house as if I had no 
right there, ate my meals in quaking submission—too 


happy to escape the honour of sitting at the domestic 
board. 


grievance in their home, I ran away many times from 
the paternal roof; nor did I differ from my-brothers in 
that respect, one of whom, while being trained up under 
so fostering and affectionate a system, left the house for 
twelve days, nor ventured back until he saw an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers to the effect, that if A. B. C, 
would return to his home (mot sorrowing friends) he 
would be kindly treated. Apropos of grievances, one 
little piece of injustice—perhaps quite pardonable in 
the straitened circumstances of the family—wounded 
me very keenly, and long remained a questio vexata, 
Returning one afternoon from school it was my fortune 
to pick up two pieces of crumpled paper, which turned 
out to be £1 bank notes. Unaware of their value, I 
handed them over to my mother, who in turn consigned 
them to the keeping of the old gentleman, till they had 
been duly advertised, but no claimant being forthcoming, 
the finder was dispossessed, and without receiving any |} 
trifle, either as a reward for his good fortune or integrity 
in delivering them up, was informed, in reply to many 
a recriminating inquiry afterwards, that they had gone 
to pay for his schooling. 

My first attempt at escape from such harsh servi- 
tude occurred when only twelve years of age. Aware 
that the close of the session must reveal the immense 
catalogue of falsehoods which a daily fear of flogging 
or a rope’s-ending, induced me to tell, and that I 
must at last compound for this long concealment of 
the truth by a punishment of great intensity, one 
afternoon when school was over, having thrown my 
books into a hedge, and having amassed twopence by 
scrupulously saving whatever halfpennies had come in 
my way for a week previously, I started, without any 
fixed idea whither. As night drew on (and it was the I 
month of June), I found myself by the sea-side, where 
discovering a boat upside down I turned into it, and 
endeavoured to sleep, but the cold and the loneliness of 
my position deprived me even of that luxury. Miser- 
able and shivering, I turned out about midnight, and 
made my way towards a brick-kiln, where the men who 
were on watch humanely placed me close to the fire at 
which they were themselves seated, till about two in the 
morning one of their comrades passing on his way home 
to the neighbouring village, kindly offered to give the 
houseless boy a share of his bed, doubtless in the ex- 
pectation of being remunerated for the foundling, in like 
manner as a dog-stealer offers for sale the pup he has 
enticed away from the area gate. Not being accu 
to such strange bed-fellows, and disliking the reek of 
tobacco and the overpowering smell -of rosin and was, 
in this shoemaker’s hovel, I slipped out about four in the 
morning, and wandered up and down the sea-side for 
many hours,till hunger prevailing over obstinacy, forced 
me to bend my steps homeward, which I reached about 
mid-day, to find everybody away in search of me except. 
my mother, who, poor woman, stood ready with a knife 











and a quartern loaf to appease the hunger of her fami 
child. 

After this the old man tortured me no more till next 
session, but allowed me to leave school, and though he 
did not speak to me for months after—a complimest 
esteemed rather than regretted—I escaped in this ma 
ner the compound thrashing due for the lies of a sessi0® 





Like all boys who fancy, or who really have some | 
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How far different was the feeling shown me by Mr. 
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C—, the classic master. On returning to school fora 
couple of days or so after this event, he called me up to. 
his desk, and in the presence of the assembled boys cau- 
tioned them against taking notice of what had passed, 
and desired me to seek redress from him should any of 
them transgress his commands. 

Two or three years after, during a second runaway 
trip, the Rector also took my part by asserting that I 
was a very good boy, but that any boy would run away 
from the treatment I received, my brother having done 
the same twelve years before. Many strove to intercede 
for us with our father, and induce him to act more hu- 
manely ; ministers and others warned him that he would 
ruin his children—a prophecy eventually fulfilled, since 
the re-action, on arriving at manhood, induced in my 
brother habits of spirit drinking and opium eating, 
which, in a constitution combining the sad inheritance 
of strong physical passions with little moral sway, ter- 
minated in early death, branded—perhaps unjustly— 
with the suspicion of suicide. Its issue in myself will 
appear in the sequel, but at present I anticipate. 

My twelfth year seemed full of disaster, for going to 
school one morning with a boy much older than myself, 
he, as a piece of fun, pushed me down an area-stair and 
shut the gate. Afraid of being too late for school, I 
mounted the railings, and prepared to jump off; but, 
unfortunately, the head of each rail was turned down in 
a sharp spike, which, in the act of leaping, penetrated 
my stocking and foot, and, falling forwards, I hung sus- 
pended in the air head downwards, kicking and spraw]- 
ing, till some one passing by politely unhooked me, and 
restored me to the upright posture. I managed to hob- 
ble on the length of the school, but was immediately 
sent home on the janitor’s back. What a storm of abuse 
awaited me! every opprobrious epithet that tongue can 
tell was heaped upon the cowering child, who had been 
the victim of another boy’s thoughtlessness, and suffered 
for six days confinement to bed with intense pain. The 
heart of most fathers would have been touched to the 
quick by the sight of their child enduring so much suf- 
fering, but mine seemed to consider it necessary to in- 
flict the further punishment of rating me soundly for 
meeting with an accident which I could not avoid. 
Perhaps you will say he had more cause to do so a few 
months afterwards, when swinging with some of my 
companions on a round-about gate, I suddenly drop- 
ped my foot, and thus checking all at once its whirling 
motion, received a severe contusion of the ankle. 

In my fifteenth year I and another boy (who, from 
the ill-treatment of his step-mother, became a wanderer 
and a vagabond, and is since dead) made several at- 
tempts to induce masters of ships in the neighbouring 
port to take us on board as apprentices or cabin boys— 
but in vain ; so at last we determined on walking to 
“~—, and trying our luck there. To procure funds for 
this venture I purleined from my mother’s keeping half- 
a-dozen beautiful prizes won at school, and sold them to 
® second-hand bookseller for a mere trifle. 


‘Twas a Saturday afternoon in February when we | 
started, and of course intensely cold ; yet after walking 


, 


f , 
a8 lar as we could (about 18 miles) we camped out for 


the hight by digging a hole in a hay-stack, and then | 
On the Sunday we passed | hours by rail brought me into Liverpool, but as it was 


shoving ourselves into it. 





country folks going to church, by the unmistakeable 
sighs of our being two gentlemen's sons at large on the 
highways of theland. That night we spent in the hut 
of a poor Paddy, who found us a bed formed of trusses 
of straw, covered with a sheet, and a homely breakfast 
in the morning for fourpence a-head. In the course of 
the Monday we reached G—, but even here could find 
no shipmaster so foolhardy as to enter into the 

of kidnapping us on board his vessel. After spending 
a couple of days wandering about that city, our stout- 
ness of heart began to fail, and at last we turned our 
faces homewards. A tremendous flogging followed— 
old slippers and a knotted rope were put in force with 
great execution, the effect being a more cowed spirit, 
a more extended system of evasion and falsehood, and 
a wider guif in the affections flowing between a father 
and his son. The old man closed the infliction with the 
warning, that if ever I again ran away he would not 
take me in a second time. I often congratulated myself 
since that I had not the hardiness and pluck to perse- 
vere, for there is little reason to doubt that such a course 
would have ended in the career of an outcast from so- 
ciety. Atlength the time came when school days should 
close, and college ones commence, and I naturally look- 
ed forward with hope to some abatement of boyhood's 
thraldom, but, unfortunately, in the interval of that 
summer session, when crossing one of our crowded tho- 
roughfares, the back wheel of a carriage ran over one of 
my feet, and though no bones were broken, I was dis- 
abled for days. The ebullition of wrath to which the 
old man gave vent, when he saw me brought home in 
the very vehicle which had caused my disaster, was 
perfectly overwhelming ; in fact, had it not been for the 
kindness of an older brother, I might have lain in my 
room for days unheeded, receiving my food as a prisoner 
does his allowance, but—unlike the inmate of a jail— 
loaded with every term of abuse and reproach. 

The first year of my college curriculum passed hap- 
pily ; the old gentleman's irascibility seemed calming 
down with age, or to have been appeased by my having 
won a couple of medals during the session ; but the in- 
scription on one of these all but rekindled its former 
fury, for transforming the Greek sentence “ 9 teug ev tw 
deopw,” into “i eyOve,” &c., I comically enough trans- 
lated “ unity is strength” into “a fish in bonds.” It was 
dinner-time, but this new version of a good old proverb 
so enraged my father that he threw down his knife and 
fork, and was preparing to inflict summary punishment 
when I bolted at once, and did not return to meals for 
a couple of days. 

The crowning act of this tragic mode of training the 
young occurred towards the close of my second year of 
college studies. Finding that in the competition for 
the gold medal of that session there was a likelihood of 
my being worsted by a student of much greater ability 
than myself, and aware that if I lost the old man would 
be perfectly furious, I resolved to avoid the impending 
storm by leaving home, trusting to find in the large sea- 
port of Liverpool some other occupation, which would 
enable me to support myself, and rid me of the necessity 
of ever again residing under my father's roof. Fur- 
nished with funds by an old school companion, a few 


through several villages, and shocked the decency of the | during the Chartist disturbances of 1848, when labour 
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could be had in any amount, and men were wandering 
about the streets in search of employment, of course no 
or mercantile house would have anything 
to do with raw material like myself, when hundreds of 
expert hands were glutting the market. Repulsed from 
one shipping-office after another, I fell into the hands of 
recruiting sergeants at a small public-house where I 
lodged in Shaw’s Brow, and where many lads were 
hanging about anxious to enlist ; but these connoisseurs 
in the raw stock of her Majesty’s regiments were at that 
time, owing to the superabundance of labour, very choice 
in their selection, and after having stripped and mea- 
sured me, averred I had varicose veins, and was chicken- 
breasted—consequently unfit to be an aspirant for 
military glory. Many a time since have I had cause to 
rejoice that the rude anatomical knowledge of these 
men, by detecting flaws where none existed, saved me 
from the disgrace of becoming a private soldier, the 
more especially as the publican urged a recruiting ser- 
geant of the Company's service to take me, since, as F- 
was a boy of some “ larnin” I would soon get on. This 
publican was a man of good heart, for, discovering my 
address from a book which I carried with me, he wrote 
home to my friends, and caused me the extraordinary 
surprise of seeing my brother walk in one morning, and 
inquire if he was the party who had written about my 
being there. Assured that if I returned home all would 
be right by one who had himself passed through the 
same fiery ordeal, I once more returned to my parents. 

For two months after this tke eld gentleman passed 
me, whether in the house or in the street, as if we did 
not know each other, till finding that my maturer years 
rendered me of service to him, a tolerably harmonious 
compact was formed between us. 

But a few months now elapsed prior to his decease, 
yet even these did not pass by without being marked 
by an outburst—though ephemeral—of his fitful and 
capricious temper. He had intrusted to my care a 
large glass machine, with strict injunctions to place it 
carefully on the table, in doing which it unfortunately 
slipped, and the end snapped off. I went immediately to 
tell him, quite prepared to expect my fate, and after 
being soundly abused, and called everything that was 
bad, I turned on my heel and was seen no more till 
night, On the following day it was his turn to let fall 
a glass vase of equal value, but oblivious of the denun- 
ciations hurled at me on.the previous day, he whistled 
away as if nothing had happened. 

Fortunately, a few weeks before his death, I was 
successful in gaining another medal, which so soldered 
up the peace between us, that we lived in amity during 
his remaining days. 
the interval preceding his demise, while I was myself 
laid up with British cholera, the old man, even then 


suffering under the complaint which ultimately swept | 


him off, for once evinced some anxiety and feeling for 
me, sufficient to make me regret in after years, when 
we could have acted more on a level with each other, 
that he was not alive to give and to receive any happy 
interchanges of affection. 

The terror of my youthful days was gone, but the 
fruit of such early training was not yet all gathered in ; 
the mental stamina had been so sapped, and the idea of 
inferiority so bullied and beaten into me, that I cowered 











and quaked in the presence of a superior, or allowed 
myself to be brow-beaten by an equal or inferior, __ 

How incalculable was the mischief, and how ingy- 
perable the difficulty of overcoming the evils of such 
early training, especially when, added to this, I strove, 
by studying beyond my strength, to gain an unwonted 
pre-eminence in energy and knowledge. But all the 
untiring and self-sacrificing efforts could not shake off 
the effects of such ill-judged severity, so much so, that 
three years after his death, when entering upon a foreign 
commission, gained entirely by merit, the contact with 
strangers clothed with a “ little brief authority” induced 
such torturing nervousness, and insufferable timidity 
and awkwardness, that in despair I suddenly abandoned 
ny appointment, and shipping myself for a foreign 
port, left the world to brand me unjustly as a deserter 
and a suicide, and to placard to the public that the re- 
covery of the individual, dead or alive, would be hand- 
somely rewarded at Scotland Yard. 

Years have passed since then, carrying with them 
my early vacillation and cowardice, and gradually en- 
gendering decision and firmness ; but at what a sacri- 
fice! the loss of ten of the best years of early life, to 
undo the almost indelible mischief of the ten preceding, 
For years after his death the shadowy form of my father 
haunted my dreams by day and night. Sauntering along 
thestreet absorbed in reverie, I have waked up to imagine 
afigure advancing with flapping coat-tails, cane in hand, 
and white inexpressibles, to be the once dreaded go- 
vernor of my youth, and have furtively looked, as of old, 
for some by-lane, through which to escape his glance, 
and hurry away. Or, in the uneasy slumber of the 
night, have been roused to a sense of violent palpitation, 
caused by the painful supposition that he was again 
alive, threatening me with a flogging. On one occa- 
sion [ startled my bed-fellow from his sleep by sitting 
suddenly bolt upright myself, and saying, “Is that 
dreadful man alive again?” 

His remains have long since crumbled to dust, leay- 
ing me only the unavoidable regret that he died ere I 
escaped from the tutelage of minority. 








ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Tue death of Mrs. Browning, announced in the 





His decease was sudden, but in | 


early part of the month, will be felt as a deep loss 
_not only by a wide circle of attached friends, but 
by a host of sympathising readers of her true and 
noble poetry. She was, beyond all doubt, a born poet. 
| It is not enough to say that—regard being had merely 
to the artistic qualities of her works—it would be dif- 
ficult to name any one of her sex who has equalled of 
even approached her; it is perhaps higher praise # 
affirm, as it may be safely affirmed, that she had @ 
larger measure than usually belongs to poets of either 
sex, the strong and noble instincts towards freedom 
and humanity, the deep compassion for suffering, and 
the burning hatred of cruelty and wrong, that transform 
what is else a mere intellectual accomplishment into 4 





source of power to the best efforts and aspirations of 


_ society. Such poems as her “ Cry of the Children,” and 
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| Sailing vessel for a trip of a few hours. Excellent 
| sailors all, and familiar with the coast, they sent back 
| the boatman, and undertook themselves the manage- 
_ Ment of their little craft. Danger was not dreamt of 


_ barkation, and in sight of their very windows, and just 


_ all who were in her perished. Even the bodies were 
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Tom Hood's “ Song of the Shirt,” can scarcely be over- 
yalued for their power to stir a nation’s heart, and clear 
its eyes from the slowly-gathering film of apathetic rou- 
tine. ‘The following description of Mrs. Browning is 
taken from “ Men of the Time” :— 

“A reference to the various works which have 
given lustre to the name of this lady can scarcely be 
better introduced than by a slight sketch of her 
personal characteristics and history as afforded in the 
‘Literary Recollections’ of Miss Mitford. ‘My first 
acquaintance,’ writes this authoress in 1852, ‘ with 
Elizabeth Barrett commenced fifteen years ago, and she 
was then certainly one of the most interesting persons 
I had ever seen. Of a slight, delicate figure, with a 
shower of dark curls falling on either side of a most 
expressive face—large, tender eyes, fringed with dark 
lashes—a smile like a sunbeam, and such a look of 
youthfulness, that I had some difficulty in persuading 
a friend, in whose carriage we went to Chiswick, that 
the translatress of the “ Prometheus ” of Aischylus, the 
author of the “ Essay on Mind,” was, in technical lan- 
guage, ‘‘out.” During my stay in town we met 
frequently, and after my return to the country we cor- 
responded very regularly ; her letters being just what 
letters ought to be—her own talk put upon paper. The 
next year was a painful one to herself and all who loved 
her; she broke a blood-vessel in the lungs, If there 
had been consumption in the family, that disease would 
have supervened ; but, happily, she escaped this fatal 
English malady. The vessel, however, refused to heal ; 
and after attending her for a year at her father’s house 
in Wimpole-street, Dr. Chambers, on the approach of 
winter, ordered her to a milder climate. Her eldest 
brother—a brother in heart and talent worthy of such 
a*sister—together with other affectionate relatives, ac- 
companied her to Torquay; and there occurred that 
fatal event which saddened her bloom of youth, and 
gave a deeper hue of thought and feeling, especially 
devotional feeling, to her poetry. Nearly a year 
had passed, and the invalid, still attended by her 
companions, had derived much benefit from the mild 
sea-breezes of Devonshire. One fine summer morn- 
ing, her favourite brother, together with two other 
fine young men, his friends, embarked on board a small 


by any one—indeed, after the catastrophe no one could 
divine the cause ; but in a few minutes after their em- 


| . 
a8 they were crossing the bar, the boat went down, and 


never found. This tragedy nearly killed Miss Barrett ; 
the was utterly prostrated by the horror and grief, and 
4 natural, but most unjust feeling, that she had been in 
some sort the cause of this great misery. It was not 
until the following year that she could be removed in 





an invalid carriage, and by journeys of twenty miles 
a-day, to her afflicted family and her London home. | 
On her return began the life which she continued for so | 
aaany years—confined to one large and commodious, 
but darkened chamber, to which only her own family | 
and a few devoted friends were admitted. Reading, | 


<<. 


meanwhile, almost every book worth reading, in almost 
every language ; studying with ever-fresh 
great classic authors in the original ; 
self heart and soul to that poetry of whi 
born to be the priestess.’ We learn 
whence the above remarks are derived that 
Barrett’s vocation displayed itself very early in life ; 
that she wrote largely at ten years old, and well at 
fifteen. - Her first important essay in authorship was a 
translation of the ‘ Prometheus’ of Aschylus, published 
anonymously in 1833; her own maturer judgment pro- 
nounced this attempt a failure, and it was therefore 
replaced in the collected edition of her works by an 
entirely new version. Five years later appeared ‘The 
Seraphim,’ a poem, holding, as it were, an intermediate 
position between an ancient Greek tragedy and a Chris- 
tian mystery ; the idea of which had suggested itself 
during the progress of her labours on the ‘ Prometheus 
Bound.’ With it were associated some miscellaneous 
poems, a portion of which had already appeared in the 
pages of periodicals, where they had won (in spite of 
some obscurity of manner and expression ) high appre- 
ciation for their poetic beauty and earnest tone of 
feeling. Though chiefly known to the multitude by 
these productions, Miss Barrett also wrote many admir- 
able and erudite prose articles on the Greek Christian 
poets and other subjects, which were considered to 
afford evidence of unusually keen insight and extended 
intellectual attainments. After a long continuance of 
that secluded life which has been referred to in the 
words of her intimate friend, a gradual improvement 
took place in her state of health ; and the beauties and 
pleasures of the external world, from which she had 
been debarred for years, once more became accessible 
to her. Several years ago she became the wife of 
Robert Browning, the poet, and immediately after her 
marriage accompanied him to Pisa. They subsequently 
removed to Florence, which has continued to be their 
permanent home, although occasional visits to England 
have afforded opportunity to Mrs. Browning's friends of 
rejoicing with her in the possession of a lovely boy, 
and a renewed measure of health and strength. The 
publication in 1850 of her collected poems, in two 
volumes, gave a great impetus to her reputation, and 
obtained very general acknowledgment of her title to 
rank, in many points of view, as the first female poet of 
the age. A small number of unpublished poems ap- 
peared in this edition, and among them was ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,’ which has been cited as one of 
her happiest inspirations, An inspiration it might in- 
deed be called, inasmuch as it was written in twelve 
hours, having been required at the last moment to 
complete the uniformity of her volumes, and composed 
in haste to save the packet which was to convey the 
proof-sheets to America. In 1851 appeared ‘ Casa Guidi 
Windows,’ a poem, the theme of which was the repeated 
struggle for liberty which she had opportunities” of 
witnessing from the windows of the Casa Guidi, her 
own Florentine residence. Although critics have not 
failed to do full justice to the generous impulse, fine 
imagination, and social and political wisdom of this 


_ production, the fantastic and rugged forms in which the 


ideas are frequently clothed would be likely to render 
it only partially acceptable. It is probably by such 
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, and it will be from them, therefore, that she 
derive her most enduring renown. In 1856 Mrs. 
Browning published ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ ” 

Since “ Aurora Leigh,” the only published, work of 
Mrs. Browning’s, we believe, is a small volume which 
appeared last year, entitled “Poems before Congress.” 
One or two little pieces of hers have still more re- 
cently adorned the pages of the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
In her later poems curious and loving students of her 
verse fancied they could detect some unconscious re- 
flection—very pleasant to see—of her gifted husband's 
thought and style. It is less doubtful that her love of 
Italy and her desire for its freedom and independence 
were intensified by his well-known passionate strength 
of sympathy for that country and that cause. It takes 
away something from the pain which those who love 
and honour her memory must feel at her loss, to re- 
member that she lived to witness the regeneration, and 
breathed her Jast on the enfranchised soil of the nation 
whose redemption had been one of the strongest aspir- 
ations of her noble heart. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning is dead. The most elo- 
quent pen could scarcely add to the sad solemnity of 
those words, nor could paragraph ever so pathetically 
penned more keenly convey to the heart of all who read 
the extent of the loss we havetustained. She is dead 
who but lately was charming us with her pictured 
scenes, or moved our hearts to pity, gentleness, or sym- 
pathy—who, at will, awoke the best and softest emo- 
tions of humanity, or stirred the soul as with martial 
music to the loftiest aspirations. In the prime of her 
life she has been taken, while her fame was at its zenith, 
when even health and hope promised fairly, when 
family ties and public estimation had united to make 
existence dear ; when even, great as had been the fruits 
of her genius, men dared to anticipate a yet fuller and 
more golden harvest—but all is over ; the poet singer 
is for ever hushed, and we take up the volumes, her 
legacy to the world, with a more yearning love, a higher 
appreciation than ever, and a something, alas! of that 
painful consciousness that we may have been wanting 
in due estimation of the treasure while yet it dwelt 
among us, and for which it is, alas! now too late to 
atone, 

Undeniably the greatest of all English female poets 
of any age, she whom we have lost was less distin- 
guished even by the almost unprecedented facility of 
her genius, by the soft and touching beauty of her 
imagery, or the life-like picturesqueness of her descrip- 
tive scenes, than by the grandeur, the vastness, and 
breadth of her conceptions, the powerful wielding of 
the talent with which she was endowed, yet by which 
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it was so plain to see she only succeeded at best in| 


shadowing forth those glorious inspirations amid which 


world of her own, Yet she could have owed but little 
to those first impressions or early surroundings to which 
so frequently the bias of a life-time is to be traced. 

The house of a wealthy dissenting merchant is not 
usually the most prolific source of poetic inspiration, 


| womanly picture of the self-accusing Eve, anxious be- 


-moved to gladness by our praise ; no more will our 
_ senses thrill to the soft plaint of her gentle pleading; | 


' find her, and fondly we returh to them, and lovingly, ® 
she seems to have dwelt from her birth upwards, as in a | | 


yet such was the birthplace and youthful home of the 
young poet. Her health, too, delicate to the last 

might well have excused a very devoted attention to at 
least the more abstruse branches of learning ; yet the 
fact that, when quite a girl, she translated into En 
blank verse the “ Prometheus Bound,” from the original 
Greek of Aéschylus, speaks sufficiently of the course to 
which the early bent of her mind tended. At fifteen 
she was apoet. The “ Romaunt of Margret,” published 
in the New Monthly Magazine, was the first of her pro- 
ductions which claimed for itself a certain standing, and 
for its anonymous author the interest and curiosity of 
the reading public. 

But so far from being anxious tc present herself at 
its tribunal, or to gather betimes the first fruits of sue. 
cess, Miss Barrett strictly preserved her incognito in 
connection with these early productions, and it was not 
till the publication of the “Seraphim,” a sacred drama, 
that her name became known, as one who sought in 
this involuntary outpouring of the burning genius within 
some alleviation to the pains and denials of the suffer. 
ing body, and to the darkened sick room of the invalid, 
pleased herself in drawing down the sunlight of the 
poet’s heaven. : 

Very early in life Miss Barrett had the misfortune 
to break a blood-vessel in the lungs, which laid the 
foundation, in a constitution already so delicate, of her 
subsequent ill-health and suffering. But, inasmuch as 
mind is omnipotent over matter in creatures of such 
peculiar organisation, we may attribute even a larger 
share of her malady to the shock which she received 
from the violent death of her eldest brother, to whom 
she was most affectionately attached. To it is doubt- | 
less owing the tinge of melancholy which pervades cer- 
tain of not her least beautiful pieces. 

The life of a poet is rarely eventful, even less so than 
that of other literary men, and for a delicate and retiring 
woman its even tenor would be little broken. | 

The first event of any moment which appears to 
have risen upon the quiet horizon of Miss Barrett's fancy- 
peopled world was her marriage with Robert Browning, 
the poet ; one of those rarely-assorted unions only to be i 
attained by the most perfect sympathy of tastes and 
habits, feelings and opinions. One little boy is left to 
feel the loss of the mother whom he could scarcely yet 
have learned to estimate at her real worth. We may 
imagine the mother such a woman would make—a heart | 
so gentle, a nature so rich, governed by a brain 80 ex- 
pansive and comprehensive in its conceptions; &@ Wo 
man, in short, who has written the “Cry of the Children” 
and “ Cowper's Grave.” 

The poet is gone from among us, her place is empty 
in the great house of humanity ; she will no more be 





nor the pulses leap to her fierce denunciations of wrong 
and injustice. Henceforth in her books alone we shall 


if we paid a tribute to her memory—again and again 
find new beauties, and evoke fresh meanings from the 
never-tiring page. Yes, the pen is Jaid to rest for eve | 
which gave us the “Drama of Exile,” with its sweet 
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noble type of manliness, the Adam, refusing all but to 
share her penance, hailing even the doom which ban- 
ishes him from al/, but leaves him her. 

No more shall we by anticipation hail the voice of 
our favourite, nor greet with that glad sense of a desire 
fulfilled such gems as “ Bertha in the Lane,” “ The Poet's 
Vow,” “Caterina to Camoens,” the “Cry of the Hu- 
man "— 

* And soon all vision waxeth dull, 
Men whisper ‘ He is dying ;’ 
We cry no more ‘ Be pitiful!’ 
We have no strength for erying. 
No strength, no need. Then, soul of mine, 
Look up, and triumph rather— 
Lo, in the depths of God’s Divine 
The Son adjures the Father— 
BE PITIFUL, 0H Gop!” 


Love, in its fullest, richest, most inalienable shape, 
holds a prominent position among the subjects of which 
Mrs. Browning wrote—not merely as a sentiment, nor as 
the aptest peg on which to hang the wreathed phrases of 
poesy, does she treat of it, under any ofits varied forms. 
Rather we may believe that it poured spontaneously 
from the fount of an overflowing nature, whence ever 
welled kindliness, and gentlest thought, and benevo- 
lence, and love for all God’s created. As daughter, as 
betrothed, as wife, as mother, we may well believe how 
she would sanctify and elevate the several relation- 
ships, glorifying them by the light of her own devout 
enthusiasm. “Calls on the Heart,” “Loved Once,” 
“Love and Life,” “A Woman's Shortcomings,”—who 
that has read these, and many others from her pen, can 
_ doubt that the writer possessed a warm, earnest, loving 
heart, alive to the stirrings of passionate devotion. 
Above all, in that strange, wild story—that sublime 
moan of the woman soul in its waywardness, its love, 
and remorse, and fantasy—in “Aurora Leigh” what 
bursts of passionate fervour, what heart-wrung tender- 
ness, what abandonment of despair, yet holding fast by 
truth, or that she believes to be truth. 

__ The memory of her childhood was evidently cher- 
ished by Elizabeth Barrett Browning as a spring-time 
of great pleasantness. Her “ Lost Bower,”—a quaint 
vision, sweetly and deliciously drawn ; “ Hector in the 
Garden,” and many others, point to such a conclusion. 

_ What can be sweeter and more simple, yet mote 
life-like, than that little poem just alluded to? 


“Nine green years had scarcely brought me 
To my childhood’s haunted spring; 
I had life-like flowers and bees, 
In betwixt the country trees, 
And the sun the pleasure taught me 
Which he teacheth everything.” 


| So on to the description of the giant Hector, depicted 
| by flower-beds in the garden, Looking back lovingly 
|| to the innocent days of childhood, and its simple fancies, 
_ the dedicates to her father the first edition of her 
| Works. Affectionate daughter, loving child, as tender 
_ mother. For pure, clinging, sisterly devotion what can 
|| ©xeel her “ Bertha in the Lane?” so nafural—so un- 
_ Strained—so full of the essence of self-abnegation, and 
| breathing a simplicity which is the perfect in all. 
_ Quaint a little, sometimes obscure, yet never artifi- 
cial, never laboured, never grasping beyond the bounds 
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of nature, nof in aught shaming the dainty niceness of | 
her sex and avocation. We feel while we read that we 
mourn not only the poet lost, but the good, true woman 
lifted from among us, Well may it be said, as she 


‘sang of one other, dead even in the bud of promise— 


“ Hers was the hand that played for many a year, 
Love's silver phrase for England smooth and well;" 


and of her truly also— 


* Even so, suggestive to her inward sense, 
All sounds of life assumed one tune of love.” 


Poems to “My Dog Flush,” to “ My Doves,” to “The 
Deserted Garden,” tell undeniably how all things inani- 
mate as well as animate, found some responsive strain 
in the gentle, loving heart. 

The poem “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” if not in 
itself among the most noticeable of the poet's works, 
has, at least, the rare distinction of having been com- 
posed and written within twelve hours to cofnplete the 
packet for America, the ship being on the point of sail- 
ing. 

Consequent upon her marriage was Mrs. Barrett 
Browning's departure for Italy, which she thenceforth 
adopted as her home, doubly charmed, no doubt, by the 
contrast its sunny skies and pure airs presented to the 
confinement which had heretofore been her portion. 

She entered upon those new scenes, and into the liv- 
ing history of that impassioned race, with an energy 
and enthusiasm all her own, the first-fruits of which ap- 
peared in the poem which she there produced—“ Casa 
Guidi Windows,” in which she portrays—moralizing 
upon them—the vexed outbreaks in the cause of liberty, 
which she looked on from the windows of the palazzo 
she inhabited at Florence. 

Since “ Aurora Leigh,” in 1856, another small vo- 
lume of poems has been published, entitled “ Poems be- 
fore Congress,” which, from their subject and style, 
scarcely claim an equal popularity with the former, 
though possessing evidence of deep thought and a mas- 
terly command of language and expression. 

The following beautiful little poem is, we believe, 
the last ever penned by the lamented poetesa, It ap- 
peared in the New York Independent, having been writ- 
ten by her on receiving intelligence of the loss of a 

favourite child in a family of friends with whom she 
corresponded, but whom she had never seen. 


ONLY A CURL. 


I, 


FRIENDS of faces unknown and a land 
Unvisited over the sea, 

Who tell me how lonely you stand, 

With a single gold cur! in the hand 
Held up to be looked at by me !— 


While you ask me to ponder and say 
What a father and mother can do, 
With the bright yellow locks put away 

Out of reach, beyond kiss, in the elay, 





Where the violets press nearer than you. 
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Shall I speak like a poet, or run 
Into weak woman’s tears for relief? 

Oh children! I never lost one, | 

But my arm’s round my own little son, 

_And love knows the secret of Grief. 


IV. 


And I feel what it must be and is 
When God draws a new angel so 

Through the house of a man up to His, 

With a murmur of music you miss, 
And a rapture of light you forego. 


Vv. 


How you think, staring on at the door 
Where the face of your angel flashed in, 
That its brightness, familiar before, 
Burns off from you ever the more 
For the dark of your sorrow and sin. 


VL 


“God lent him and takes him,” you sigh— 
Nay, there let me break with your pain. 

God ’s generous in giving, say I, 

And the thing which He gives, I deny 
That He ever can take back again. 


Vil. 


He gives what He gives. I appeal 
To all who bear babes! In the hour 
When the vail of the body we feel 
Rent round us, while torments reveal 
The motherhood’s advent in power, 


Vu. 


And the babe cries,—have all of us bnewn 
By apocalypse (God being there 

Full in nature !) the child is our own,— 

Life of life, love of love, moan of moan, 


Through all changes, all times, everywhere. 


IX, 


He 's ours and for ever, Believe, 
O father !—O mother, look back 
To the first love's assurance! To give 
Means, with God, not to tempt or deceive 
With a cup thrust in Benjamin's sack. 


y 


He gives what he gives: be content, 
He resumes nothing given—be sure. 
God lend ?—where the usurers lent 
In His temple, indignant He went 
And scourged away all those impure. 


XI. 


He lends not, but gives to the end, 

As He loves to the end. If it seem 
That He draws back a gift, comprehend 
‘Tis to add to it rather—amend, 

And finish it up to your dream,— 


XI. 


Or keep—as a mother may toys, 

Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shall be stiller from noise, 
And the children more fit for such joys, 

Kept over their heads on the shelf. 
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XIII. 


So look up, friends! You who indeed 

Have possessed in your house a sweet piece 
Of the Heaven which men strive for, must need 
Be more earnest than others are, speed 


Where they loiter, persist where they cease, 
XIV. 


You know how one angel smiles there. 
Then, courage! Tis easy for you 

To be drawn by a single gold hair 

Of that curl, from earth’s storm and despair 
To the safe place above us. Adieu! 


The announcement of an artist’s or a poet's death, 
is too often the signal for his works to become sought 
after and known far more widely than they have ever 
been, till he could no longer be gratified by praise, and 
when that criticism fails to wound him. Doubtless 
there will be many to whom the mention of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s decease will also convey the first invitation more 
particularly to make themselves acquainted with her 
poems. For these a rich enjoyment is in store ; let 
them hasten to avail themselves of it. Such as have 
followed, step by step, the poet in her progress to the 
wreathed and sculptured portico of fame, know what we 
have lost—know the deep lament which the tidings of 
such a loss may well arouse. 

‘Yet let us not forget, in our selfish repinings, that 
our gifted one has been spared the gradual decline and 
regrets of old age, with all its infirmities. Amid the 
friends and in the scenes she loved, life passed gently 
away ; she was spared bereavement of the first, nor has 
she outlived enjoyment of the latter. A brighter day 
had arisen for the country whose destinies she watched 
with all a patriot’s love ; if clouds are yet to come she 
knew it not, but on the calm horizon of Italy’s fortunes 
she has fallen asleep. 

Should we grieve for her? Rather may we not 
recall those words, her own, so appropriate— 


“* And, friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall, 
. He giveth his beloved sleep!’ ” 








THE FLAGELLATION OF OUR SAVIOUR. 





Tuis picture, like many others of Rubens, was painted 
for Antwerp. During the war of the Revolution it was 





transferred from the Church of the Dominicans at Ant- 
werp, to the Louvre, and restored in 1815. Visitors to 
the church should always (says Mr. Smith in his Cate 
loque Raisonné) be careful to see the original, which 
| always kept covered, and a copy hanging near expo 
This copy was obtained from a young artist in 1818, 
a condition for allowing him to paint one from the 
original. . 

The suffering Saviour is represented with his back 
_to the spectator, and naked, all but the loins ; he is sur- 
rounded by four men—one standing on his left has 4 
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cord, and two others on the opposite side have rods in 
their hands ; the fourth figure is on the further side of 
the group, holding his left hand over his eyes. This 
picture is admitted on all hands to be a brilliant and 
highly-finished production. 








THE DEATH OF MARLEY. 


A LEAF FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A MINER. 
BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 





Ir was about the hour of twelve—a wilting, broiling 
July day in the summer of 1849. We had crossed Bear 
River, and camped near Steeple Rock, on the preceding 
afternoon, and were now laying by, partly on account 
of the extreme heat, and partly to recruit our jaded cat- 
tle, when our attention was arrested by a single horse- 
man dashing madly towards us from the west. He was 
in pursuit of a doctor; a terrible tragedy had just been 
enacted—a man named Marley had been shot. 

We mounted our horses—the doctor and I—and 
accompanying the young man on his return (he was 
Marley’s nephew), we were enabled to glean from him 
the following particulars. 

They had left St. Louis about the same time with 
ourselves, their company at the start consisting of five 
persons, one of whom had since died. Marley owned 
the teams, and the rest came out with him as passengers. 
Among their number was a young fellow named Hunter, 
who had paid the farmer a liberal sum for the trans- 
portation of himself and stores. They were both strong 
politicians, and, as ill luck would have it, were very 
warm and earnest adherents to opposite factions. They 
had commenced on the start by agreeing to disagree, 
and had sustained their differences with admirable per- 
severance, contending the ground inch by inch, much 
after the fashion of some of the more prominent bullies 
in the great political arena. They had quarrelled in- 
cessantly since leaving Green River, at which point we 
had last met, and since their arrival at Steeple Rock, it 
appeared that Marley had used abusive language to 
Hunter, and, finally, had capped the climax of his un- 
manliness by degrading the mother of his opponent, 
whom he had never known, by some foul and vulgar 
allusion not proper to mention. 

Driven to desperation by Marley’s meanness, Hunter 
rushed out of the tent to the store-waggon, where he had 





placed his revolver, fully determined to force him to a 
retraction of his words, or perish in the attempt. On | 
re-entering the tent he called on Marley to retract; but | 
instead of complying, the unreasonable fellow caught | 
up an ax and rushed forward, as though he would cleave | 
him to the earth ; but before he could reach him, and | 
before any one present could interfere, Hunter levelled | 
his revolver, and shot him through the abdomen. 

Such was the nephew's version of the story before 
reaching their encampment, and what was still more | 
remarkable, he did not consider Hunter much to blame. | 

“I would have done the same thing,” added the 


aoe man, “ had any one offered a similar insult to my 
Mother.” 





a 
ce, 





On entering the tent, we found the unfortunate Mar- 
ley stretched at full length on some buffalo robes. He 
was a man of giant strength, and his writhings and 
contortions were painful to witness. We had observed 
Hunter on the outside before we entered the tent. He 
was a spare-built young man of about twenty-five, ra- 
ther intellectual in appearance, of a remarkably quick, 
nervous temperament, and as he walked rapidly up and 
down in front of the entrance, with his hands clasped 
behind him, it was evident to those who saw him that 
he was suffering the extremest mental agony. 

No sooner did Marley learn that my companion was 
a doctor, than he expressed a desire that he should exa- 
mine his wound, and tell him candidly if he considered 
it a hopeless case, for if so, he not only wished to be 
prepared for the event, but was desirous also of dictating 
a letter to his family. ’ 

It seemed the poor fellow, even up to the present 
moment, had entertained some vague hope that his 
wound might not prove fatal. The doctor shook his 
head ominously, after a careful examination, and Mar- 
ley, who had been watching his countenance narrowly, 
read his fate in that one look. He turned a little on 
one side and groaned, but, for the moment, exhibited no 
other signs of emotion. 

“T suppose there is no need of your ‘saying the 
word,” he at length said in a husky voice ; “ you think 
I will never leave this spot ?” 

“IT do. I would not conceal my true opinion from 
you, so long as you have required it, and so long as 
you have expressed a wish to communicate with your 
friends.” 

He groaned, and for a short time lay without mo- 
tion, and so very silent that one might have imagined 
the grim conqueror had suddenly stolen a march upon 
him. The doctor informed him that he could not pos- 
sibly survive till morning, and advised him to lose no 
time in arranging his earthly affairs. 

He then desired, through us, to dictate a letter to his 
wife, which was to be safely forwarded to her address 
the moment we should arrive in California ; but as their 
camp afforded neither pens, paper, nor ink, I was com- 
pelled to ride back with the doctor to procure them. 
Obtaining the necessary materials, I hurried back to 
execute the important mission. On reaching the tent I 
heard the voice of Marley. He was raving to himself 
in the most fearful manner, and heaping curses of the 
most terrible import upon the head of his murderer. 
Such language I never before heard—-so full of despair, 
so bereft of all hope. I glanced into the tent, and saw 
that he was alone. He observed me in a moment, and 
knowing that I must have overheard some portion of 
his ravings, he exclaimed— 

“T thought no one heard me. But, O God! any 
one who has a family unprovided for can imagine what 
one’s feelings must be in my situation. I have but one 
word for the miserable, cowardly wretch who has effected 
this—this ruin upon my family. May a curse rest on 
him for ever and for ever! and may nothing he under- 
takes ever prosper. When he dies, may he die—as I 
am dying—by the hand of some cowardly assassin, far 
from home and friends, and may his torments be length- 
ened out as mine have been, without a hope either for 
the present or the future!” 
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“ Hold, Marley, for the love of Heaven! do n't curse 
me—I am penitent! Spare me, and I swear to you on 
my bended knees—I will bind myself by the most sacred 

_ oath ever registered in heaven by mortal lips, to make 
the welfare of your family subservient to all my aims 
and purposes in the future. Everything I obtain in this 
world shall be divided with them, fairly and equally, so 
help me God.” 

I turned and beheld Hunter standing near the en- 
trance of the tent, and only a few feet from me. His 
head was bowed down, and a more perfect picture of 
human wretchedness could not well be conceived. I 
could not but pity him, and wondered how Marley could 
remain so savagely indifferent ; but I hardly stopped to 
consider the wide difference in our situations—myself in 
perfect health, Marley on the brink of the grave, and 
brought there by the very one now interceding for for- 
giveness. I forgot also that it was far from natural for 
human nature to forgive those who have inflicted a 
mortal injury, and Marley, wholly unmoved ty the 
other’s attempts at reconciliation, turned away his face 
with an expression of bitter scorn. I never witnessed 
a more fixed and determined look of hatred. 

“You shall not turn me from my purpose in this 
way,” cried the excited suppliant, gliding past me and 
approaching the prostrate man. “It is my desire to 
convince you of my sincerity. I wish to show you that 
I would benefit those I have wronged. Do not inter- 
rupt me. It is not my wish to avoid the law. I am 
worth thousands of dollars, which I will willingly make 
over to them, and on my arrival in California I will 
surrender myself up to the authorities. Oh, Marley, the 
idea of being cursed by one already on the brink of the 
grave is too horrible to think of. You can—you must 
—you will think better of it!” ef 

“ Never, never !” shouted Marley, rising on his elbow 
and glaring at Hunter with the ferocity of a wild beast. 
“Hear me! If it was my last breath, I would curse you 
till I died. You can leave me, for that is all the conso- 
lation you will ever get from me, if I was to live a thou- 
sand years. Your cowardly face is so hateful to me, 
that if dying were only to shut my eyes on such as you 
I would n't mind it.” 

“The Almighty will decide which is the greatest 
coward!” cried Hunter, goaded to desperation by the 
bitter taunt, “I craved only the privilege of atoning 
for the past by devoting my life to those whose welfare 
ought to be as dear to you asme.” And with these 
words he glided out of the tent as silently as he had 
entered. 


For some seconds Marley lay with his eyes directed 


towards the spot where Hunter had disappeared, and | 


then turning to me with a weary and exhausted look, he 
inquiringly said, 

“Can any one blame me? He has robbed me of 
the best part of my life, reduced my poor family, whom 
I can never more see, to want, and for no other cause 
than an unbridled slip of the tongue, which any reason- 
able man must have overlooked. No, no! I will not 
retract. May he be cursed for ever and ever!” 

Marley was so exhausted after this terrible outbreak 
that he neither moved nor spoke for the space of five 
minutes. When he did, he seemed quite calm and col- 
lected. I then seated myself near him, and wrote ac- 
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cording to his dictation. It was a kitid and affecting 
letter, giving advice to his wife and children as to their 
future conduct, and informing them that they would 
never more see him in this-world. When the task was 
completed I sealed and addressed the letter as he wished, 
and the poor fellow gazed long and earnestly at the su- 
perscription. 

“Tt will be many a day in reaching them after I am 
under the sod!” 

He then placed it in my hand, and desired me to 
call in his nephews. I found them seated a short dis- 
tance from the tent, smoking. I delivered the request, 
and in a few minutes after was on my way back to camp. 
Marley died a little before twelve that night ; but his 
curse seemed to follow Hunter, for, on his arrival in 
California, he was found one morning murdered, dying, 
even as Marley had prayed, by the hand of violence. 

This is no fancy sketch, gentle reader. It is literally 
true. 








THE ACCLIMATISATION OF ANIMALS, 


AN effort is being made to introduce into this country, 
birds, fishes, insects, and vegetables. It is evident 
the time has come when we must make a grand effort 
to feed our growing population, and to give them, if 
possible, a little new food. We have lived on the 
same farelong enough. We believe few of our plants 
and articles of food are indigenous. They were 
brought into this country by our forefathers ; and why 
should we not do for posterity what our forefathers did 
for us ? 

A society has been formed for this purpose. 

The purposes of the society are—1. The introduc- 
tion, acclimatisation, and domestication of all innox- 
ious animals, birds, fishes, insects, and vegetables, 
whether useful or ornamental. 2. The perfection, propa- 
gation, and hybridisation of races newly introduced or 
already domesticated. 3. The spread of indigenous 
animals, &c., from parts of the United Kingdom where 
they are already known, to other localities where they 
are not known. 4. The procuration, whether by pur- 
chase, gift, or exchange, of animals, &c., from British 
colonies and foreign countries. 5. The transmission 
of animale, &c., from England to her colonies and 
foreign parts, in exchange for others sent thence to the 
society. 6. The holding of periodical meetings, and 
the publication of reports and transactions for the put 
pose of spreading knowledge of acclimatisation, and 
inquiry into the causes of success or failure. The 
society will begin with small and carefully conducted 


experiments. It is proposed that those members who | 


happen to have facilities on their estates for exper 
ments, and who are willing to aid the objects of the 
society, should undertake the charge of such subjects 
for experiment as may be offered to them by the society, 
periodically reporting progress to the council. It will 
be the endeavour of the society to attempt to acclim#e 
tise and cultivate those animals, birds, &c., which will 
be useful and suitable to the park, the moorland, the 


| plain, the woodland, the farin, the poultry-yard, a8 © 
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as those which will increase the resources of our sea- 
shores, rivers, ponds, and gardens. The suggestion for 
forming this society originated with the proprietors of 
The Field, in consequence of which the first meeting 
of noblemen and gentlemen to form the society was 
held on June 26th, 1860. Those gentlemen present 
were anxious to collect into one focus and cause to bear 
upon the public benefit the numerous scattered efforts 
of many noblemen, landed proprietors, agriculturists, 
and others who had already made attempts, and were 
willing to make further efforts, to enlarge the supplies 
of animal and vegetable food, as well as of useful living 
objects to this our favoured country, and for this pur- 
pose they were anxious to receive all information, and 
commence practical trials, with such foreign products 
of nature, whether animal or vegetable, as should pro- 
mise good general results. 

At the first meeting, officers of the society were 
chosen, as well as a council and managing committee. 

At the next meeting the society was favoured with 
the presence of Mr. Edward Wilson, whose great suc- 
cess in acclimatising animals, birds, &c.,° among our 
relations and friends in the magnificent colony of 
Australia is now an established fact, worthy of the 
highest consideration and public gratitude. They 
were also honoured with the observations of Dr. Ben- 
nett, the eminent naturalist, from Sydney, and of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, from New Zealand, who expressed their 
willingness to co-operate with the society. 

At subsequent meetings were assembled travellers, 
sportsmen, landed proprietors, and scientific men, earn- 
est in the cause, and willing to assist the efforts of the 
society by advice, correspondence, and personal charge 
of specimens. The rules of the society were then 
drawn up, and a circular widely distributed. In this 
circular the objects and the wishes of the society were 
expressed publicly and openly. 

The consequence of this circular, as well as of the 
private efforts of the vice-president, the secretary, and 
other members of the society, was to obtain support of 
noblemen and gentlemen who were anxious to counte- 
nance the society, either by their patronage or by be- 
coming actual working members. 

In order to give an actual start and impetus to this 
young society, the sinews of war were wanting—the 
infant had no perambulator—it could cry and make 
known its wants, but could not stir from its cradle. A 
lady, whose name will for future generations be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest benefactors of all good and 
useful works in this country, Miss Burdett Coutts, came 
to our aid, and, by the handsome gift of £500, with a 
yearly subscription of £10 10s., infused life and ani- 
mation into the veins of our young and struggling 
society. 

It will be asked, what has the society actually 


t . The following list shows that the efforts to acclimatise in Aus- 
he is have been crowned with success, aud I am enabled to give a 
‘st of animals which have been imported into that country in suffi- 
lent quantity to establish their race tly, unless there should 





oe to be some insuperable difficulty in the way of such establish- 
ent ~The Sheep, Alpaca, Angora Goat, Camel, Red Deer, Pallow | 
C Tr, Sp tted Axis, Pea Fowl, Common it, Pareiige Swan, | 
“rp, Gold Fish, Thrush, Blackbird, Starling, Linnet, Goldfinch, | 
po “parrow, Squirrel, Glow-worm. In a few years many of these | 
: imals and birds will become of great importance to Australia—the 
y alone has already opened up a new field of industry, which in | 


con, 2 cers will most materially increase the actual wealth of the | 
vuntry. 


done? One. of their principal objects is “‘to spread 
knowledge of acclimatisation ;" and when we tell you, 
on the authority of one of our greatest naturalists, M. 
G. St. Hilaire, that there are about 140,000 species of 
animals, out of which we make use of 43 only, we 
may well pause before we feel justified in spending the 
fonds of the subscribers upon objects which after all 
may turn out useless failures. 

In the paper we have already quoted the scoretary 
says :-— 

We have as yet limited our efforts (and you must 
recollect that we are only an infant of nine months of 
age, and that we must crawl before we can walk) to 
collecting the pabulum for our future operations, for 
without practical information we cannot commence on 
a large scale. It therefore became necessary to ascer- 
tain what animals, &c., were most likely to suit this 
country, and to become useful. 

In the autumn of last year your secretary, wishing 
to forward the objects of the society, undertook to read 
a paper on the subject, before the zoological section of 
the British Association then assembled at Oxford ; he 
also, in November of last year, at the request of the 
Council of the Society of Arts, delivered a lécture, in 
their Lecture Hall at John-street, Adelphi, on the sub- 
ject of Acclimatisation. In this lecture he determined 
to examine, by means of the experiences of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, as well as of private gentlemen, the list 
of animals, birds, &c., which the test of having already 
lived and bred in this country would show that further 
efforts should be made in actually acclimatising them.* 

In order to impress his remarks upon the audience, 
he obtained actual specimens of the skins, and horns, 
as well as drawings, of various animals, also skins of 
birds that would do well in this country, kindly lent 
him by various gentlemen and naturalists. He also 
exhibited drawings of useful fish, and also pointed out 
the facility of the details of the much-neglected art of 
Pisciculture. He was careful to select those specimens 
of animals, &c., only, that had been proved to breed, 
and accepted none which the test of practical experi- 
ence did not point out as advisable for first experi- 
ments. 

Theresult of this lecture was highly satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Owen, as chairman, gave his valuable countenance 
and good wishes to our efforts; and many useful re- 
marks and hints were given verbally at the time of the 
lecture by gentlemen of known practical experience, 
as well as of scientific men, who brought their know- 
ledge to bear on the subject. The subject evidently 
was received with public approval, for in many subse- 
quent numbers of the “ Proceedings of the Society of 
Arts,” we find gentlemen kindly lending their aid by 
advice and valuable suggestions. 

In actual consequence of this lecture (as we are 
informed by Mr. G. Ledger), the subject of acclimatis- 
ation was again brought forward, when this gentleman 
delivered a lecture on February 22nd, 1861, on the 
‘ Acclimatisation of the Alpaca in Australia,’ an ac- 
complished fact, for which the inhabitants of the 
country cannot be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Charles 
Ledger, brother of the Lecturer. - 


* This lecture will be republished by permission{of the Society 
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sense ad yoens and inexperienced in practical 
details of acclimatisation, the society has not been al- 
together idle. Something has really been done. 

First, through the inchemeneshaline of the Vice- 
President, during the last months, birds which that 

had seen alive in their native homes, and 
which he considers would do well in this country, have 
been received from Mr. Cunard in England. In April, 
sixteen live Quail from Canada were received through 
Mr. Cunard, and have been placed under the care 
of one of our patrons, Lord Malmesbury, at Heron 
Court. 

Secondly, again in March last the Vice-President 
received eight prairie grouse from America ; we regret 
to state that two only of these arrived alive, but we 
have learnt a lesson as regards the future transport of 
other specimens. 

_ Thirdly, a pair of diminutive sheep from Brittany, 
a portion of a flock which were exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, have been purchased by the society, and pre- 
sented to Miss Burdett Coutts, under whose care they 
are doing well. 

Fourthly, other specimens of these same sheep have 
been purchased by Col. H. Vyse, 2nd Life Guards, and 
this gentleman has reported favourably of their pro- 
gress to the society. 

Fifthly, through the instrumentality of F. J. Steven- 
son, Esq., of the Grand Trunk Railway, Moutreal, 
Canada, nine specimens of Canadian Quail were re- 
ceived alive and well, and are now under the care of 
one of the members, who has good accommodation for 
their reception. 

Sixthly, the secretary has enlisted the co-operation 
of the Thames Angling Preservation Society as regards 
pisciculture. At a meeting of that,agsogiation, held a 
few days ago, the subject was thoroughly ventilated, 
and they have determined to establish a Fish Hatching 
Apparatus at Sunbury, on the premises of — Hedges, 
Esq., who has kindly offered the uses of the stream 
which flows through his fields. To enable this to be 
carried out, members of the society have already made 
a liberal subscription. The secretary has undertaken 
the practical working of the experiment. 

The Thames Angling Preservation Society have 
also, at the suggestion of the secretary, consented to 
superintend the turning out of young salmon within 
their preserved waters, and Mr. Higford Burr has kindly 
promised to supply the live fish. 

Seventhly, specimens of the Chinese Yam, the 
Dioscorea Batatas, and of the West Indian Sweet 
Potato, have been consigned to the care of one of the 
members, with a view to their being cultivated, if not 

out of doors, yet in our hothouses. We hope in a few 
days to receive from Paris a further supply of these 
Yams from the Société d’Acclimatation. These plants 
have been partially acclimatised by several years’ 
growth in France, and will shortly be received. 

Eighthly, specimens of seeds of an edible bean, pre- 
sented to the society by the Hon. Chief Justice Temple, 


of British Honduras, have been consigned to Mrs, Leigh | 


distributed among members who have accommodation 
for them— 


1. Elephant Beans. 

2. Red Beans, The pods grow to one foot in length, and 
contain from six to eight beans, which are excellent eati 
The Djour plant them around their fences, which they 
cover. 

3. Beans from the Mandar tribe, triennial, produce gj] 
the year round, and are excellent food. 

4, Beans and Peas of excellent qualities. 

5. Beans. Beautiful foliage and good food. 


The secretary states: “We have now before us 
three objects— 

“ Firstly, introduction of a new animal.—The most 
desirable of these appears to be a small species of 
sheep. There are small sheep to be obtained at Aden; 
in India (the Puri) ; and from China; of the latter of 
which we have received the highest character. Several 
members have expressed great longing for importations 
of the Eland ; these beasts have already been acclima- 
tised by three of our patrons, the Earl of Breadalbane, 
Lord Hill, and by one of our members, Lord Powers- 
court. The nephews of our worthy treasurer, however, 
are now residing in Africa, and he has promised to 
assist the society by putting himself in communication 
with them as regards this point. 

“ Secondly, we have in view the introduction of a 
new bird. You have already seen that quails and 
grouse have actually arrived. We have a promise of 
eggs and young birds of the various North American 
grouse species from Captain Hardy, now resident at 
Nova Scotia, which will be sent over in the spring. 
We have also promises of Guans and Curassows, as 
farm-yard birds, from the Hon. Chief Justice Temple, of 
British Honduras. 

“ We have also promises of various kinds of Indian 
game fowl from a gentleman (R. M. Brereton, Esq.) 
living in the jungles of Central India. We have the 
promise of one of our council, Captain §. D. Damer, 
M.P., to procure grouse from Norway. 

“Thirdly, we want a good new pond fish. Your 
secretary has been enabled to enlist the co-operation of 
Dr. Giinther of the British Museum, a gentleman whose 
extensive knowledge of fish has obtained for him 4 
European fame as an Icthyologist; this gentleman has 
given his verdict against Lucio Perca, and this shows 
the value of not being in a hurry, in choosing objects 
for acclimatisation ; but he has, instead, highly recom- 
mended two fish, viz. the Silurus Glanis, which he has 
himself brought alive to England, and also the Guara- 
mier, Osphrohemus Olfax, which is pronounced to be 
the very best fresh-water fish in the world ; this fish is 
a native of Jamaica, but has been taken alive to the 
| Mauritius.” 

Surely so useful a society’as the above. will not 
plead in vain for public patronage and support. 





A CONTEMPORARY says that some miners have found ail- 
ver on one of the slopes of Mount Parnassus. They are 





Sotheby, and other members. 

Ninthly, the following specimens of seeds from the 
White Nile have been presented by Mr. J. Petherick 
H, M. consul at Khartum, Central Africa, and have been 


; | to leave out the story. 


more successful than most of the poets have been. 


| Hisrortes used often to be stories. The fashion now i 
The facts are absorbed by the 
| reflections, as thé meat sometimes is by the fat. 
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THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. 
A STORY OF THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 





Ix a small town in Norman France, lying between 
Havre and Rouen, there dwelt, long since, an honest 
yine-dresser, named Frederic Leablue. Himself and 
wife were an humble couple, but content and happiness 
smiled within their little cottage, and the vine-dresser 
counted himself a fortunate man. A son and daughter 
had blessed the union of Leablue with his peasant wife, 
creating additional pleasures, with mutual cares and 
joys, around the domestic hearth. But to encounter 
reverses is the lot of all, and permanent happiness is 
not to be enjoyed upon earth. Thus thought the 
honest vine-dresser, when a sudden fever deprived his 
beloved companion of life, and left his widowed heart 
berel. of every tie that had bound it to happiness. The 
children, yet too young to realize the extent of their 
bereavement, now looked to the unhappy father for 
constant care and protection. 

At this period, when Leablue was saddened to the 
deepest intensity of grief, and when he felt a reckless 
disregard of life and all its ties, save for his children’s 
sake, the announcement reached his village that sol- 
diera were wanted for the grand army, and in legs than 
a week after he found himself drafted by the authorities, 
and under marching orders to the frontier. To resist 
was useless, and a fresh wound was inflicted upon his 
heart in parting from his little children, whom he con- 
fided to one that he hoped and believed would prove a 
faithful protector. Pressing them to his heart he bade 
them farewell, and marched off to the gay notes of 
martial music, to form one of the grand army that was 
to cross the Alps under Napoleon. Time courses quick- 
ly, most quickly in childhood, and two years passed 
rapidly, making the brother and sister, the first six and 
the latter five years of age, when the gazettes that an- 
nounced the result of the battle of Lodi, contained the 
name of Frederic Leablue among the killed! 

Up to this period the children had been protected 
with ordinary care by him who was trusted with their 
keeping, 
pense was cut off, his interest in them ceased, and the | 
little ones were treated with a harshness that made | 
them miserable. 





her bosom, saying that she was sent by Heaven to fill 
the place made desolate by the loss of the dear Amele, 
while their remaining child, Louval, a boy of seven 
years, overjoyed at-a new companion, fondly kissed 
and caressed the little wanderer. 

The soldier's child, long a stranger to such kindness, 
wept tears of joy, and asked, in her simplicity, if 
she might love them with all her heart !. The affection- 
ate spirit evinced by the child cemented at once the 
resolution of the farmer and his wife, and she was soon 
adopted, and called by the name of the child they had 
lost, Amele. Noel Lorain was the good farmer's name. 
He was a man in comfortable circumstances, though 
humble in influence and attainments; but his heart 
beat as warmly as the proudest noble in the land, and 
the poor never turned unrelieved from his door. Amele 
and Louval were sent to school together, and no brother 
and sister were ever more dear to each other than were 
these two children. In the fields, or beside the peace- 
ful hearth, they were ever companions, read their ju- 
venile stories to each other, divided the task of master- 
ing each other's lessons, and became daily and hourly 
endeared to one another. Each seemed to vie with 
the other in their duty and service to the kind farmer 
and his wife ; and had the lovely Amele really been 
their child it is doubtful if they could have loved her 
more tenderly. 

At the May-day festivals Amele was generally 
queen of the dance ; and her young form ripened with 
each returning spring into sweet and captivating 
womanhood, Finding in each other a congenial spirit, 
Amele and Louval grew up like two gentle flowers on 
the same stem : while the old farmer and his wife look- 
ed upon them with pride and affection. With pride at 


‘the manly bearing, noble brow, and intellectual attain- 


ments of Louval, and with unutterable fondness at the 
sweet and affectionate child of their adoption. 

Eleven years had thus worn away, making Amele 
sixteen, when one day a stranger stopped at the little 
post-house of Nemore. It was May-day, and the vil- 
lagers were clothed in their gala dresses, while Amele 
presided as queen of the festival. The stranger was a 
man of some twenty years: and while his meal was 


but now that the probability of future recom- | preparing, strolled out to see the ceremony of crowning 


the queen of the day. He lingered long, gazing with 
admiration upon the beauty and native graces of the 
peerless floral queen; and when his conveyance was 


To escape the ill-treatment he now constantly re- | | announced, declared that he had made up his mind to 


ceived, the boy one day wandered from home, either to | 
perish or seek shelter elsewhere, for no search could ever 
discover him : the good-natured villagers having been 
induced to seek him, if for no other reason, to satisfy 
-their curio8ity concerning him. 
her brother before her, and the constant ill-treatment 
of those with whom ra lived goading her to the act, 
the soldier's little daughter stole away one dark night, 
and walked many weary miles to the small town of 
Nemore, begging at the first door she approached for 
shelter and protection. It was at an honest farmer's 
house that the little orphan had applied, nor could for- 
ave better directed her steps. They heard her 
touching story, and befriended her at once. They had 
themselves but just buried a little daughter near her 


| own age, and the good wife pressed the orphan child to 
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‘tarry until the following day, in order to obtain re- 
_ quired rest, but secretly resolving to endeavour to make 


| the acquaintance of the beautiful girl whose appearance 
_ had so much interested him. 
With the example of | 


Hospitality insured any 
stranger a welcome in the little town of Nemore, and 


the traveller, seemingly by accident, knocked at the 


door of farmer Lorain. 

That night, with legends of adventure and pictures 
of life in foreign lands, he amused the humble circle 
till a late hour, and when he pressed the hands of each 
at parting, he saw that he had created a friendly inter- 
est in the breast of Amele, that awakened a response in 
his own bosom in the shape of a passion that wag as 
novel as it was intense. He dreamed of the beautiful 
girl all night, and found on the morrow that he was 
far from desiring to continue his journey, and declared 
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his resolve to tarry here for a few days at least, and 
enjoy a period of rest that continued travel and fatigue 
rendered peculiarly grateful. His days were multi- 
plied to weeks, and after once visiting Havre on some 
business, he again returned to Nemore. In the mean 
time his attention to Amele was too evident and partial 
to admit of question, as it regarded his affection for 
her, and Louval saw his long-loved companion daily 
growing more intimate with her new friend, Herbert 
Fontenel. His own cherished love for her had never 
been told, but it was none the less sincere and devoted, 
and now he felt the wretchedness of disappointed love 
at his heart. 

“She is pleased with the newness and novelty of 
this Herbert Fontenel’s regard—she has known me so 
long,” thought he, “that a change is agreeable. But 
can he love as I have done, as I now do? It is impos- 
sible! He has seen the world, he is fluent in speech, 
gay and humorous in wit, and he outshines me, it is 
true. But knowing Amele’s heart as I do, I cannot 
believe that he inspires that sincerity of affection that 
would alone make me happy. I have never told Amele 
that I loved her, but, ah! could she not read my love 
in every word, every look, every act of mine, for these 
many years? I could not speak to her now upon such 
a subject ; now, at a time when I see her so intimate 
with him. Ah,no! I must look on in silence and 
see my own misery consummated.” Thus reasoned 
Louval. 

Amele all unwittingly found herself day by day 
becoming more and more engaged by the pleasant and 
fascinating society of Herbert, though if she could have 
paused and analyzed the feelings that actuated her, she 
would have perceived that he did not engender in her 
bosom those soft and glowing pictures of ideat l6veli- 
ness that the conversation and intercourse of Louval 
was wont to do, but the lack of this was made up, at 
least for the time being, by the novelty of Herbert’s 
constant attention. Amele was in reality unchanged 
at heart towards Louval, but a quick succession of cir- 
cumstances had seemed to give her best regard to Her- 
bert, with the power and certainty of fatality itself. 
Had her adopted brother spoken—had he declared his 
regard for her, even now, perhaps, it would have led 
her to look into her own heart, and to steel it in sea- 
son against any other passion; but Louval was too 
generous, too proud in spirit, to refer to the subject 
now. 

Thus there was no counter-current for Amele to 
overcome, and she seemed to glide on into an affection 
for Herbert without any circumstances occurring to 
create even a transient pause that might give birth to 
reflection. Perhaps the more practised eye and judg- 
ment of Herbert enabled him to read the feelings of 
Louval, but he reasoned that all was fair in love, as in 
war, and it was not his part to allude in any way to a 
subject that might prejudice his own position and 
hopes with the beautiful girl that he loved. The old 
couple were too simple and honest to canvass the mat- 
ter at all, and were singularly blind and silent as to 
the regard of Amele’s new and ardent young friend. 
Indeed, he had shrewdly managed to gain their good 
will and regard at the outset of his acquaintance. 

The misery of Louval now seemed complete. The 





day for the union of Amele and Herbert had been 
fixed, and yet his proud and loving heart was too 
stubborn to speak and reveal his disappointment, even 
to her he loved. He had resolved to see Amele mar. 


Amele and their younger days together, to seek 
in some distant land for forgetfulness.. Well he knew 
that his home would no longer be tolerable to him, 
bereft of the idol that had for so many years rendered 
it a paradise of contentment. 

The arrangements were in progress for the bridal, 
when one summer’s day an old man, careworn and 
weary, paused in the village for refreshment and rest, 
His browned visage showed him to have been e 
to the elements, and hard service had bent his manly 
form. Farmer Lorain, ever rejoiced at an opportunity 
to relieve the needy, was the first to spy him out, and 
to proffer the hospitality that was characteristic of his 
nature. The old traveller entered his doors and told 
his story. He was returning to his native land, after 
long absence from his home, having escaped from a 
foreign prison, and long sickness in a distant clime, 
whither the chances of war had carried him. He sees 
Herbert and Amele together, and exclaiming with the 
greatest excitement, asks who the young people are. 

“This is my daughter Amele,” replied farmer Lo- 
rain; “the gentleman is her betrothed, Herbert Fon- 
tenel.” 

“Is she your daughter? Ah! how very like, 
how very like—” murmured the old soldier, gazing at 
her. 

“T mean my adopted daughter,” continued the farm- 
er; “but, indeed, she has always seemed like our own 
child.” 

“ Adopted, did you say ?” eagerly inquired the old 
man. 

“Yes, Amele was an orphan. Her father died at 
the battle of Lodi.” - 

“The battle of Lodi?” said the old man, earnestly, 
“and what was her name?” 

“ Cecile Leablue,” replied Amele, gazing in wonder 
at the old man. 

“O God! it is my child!” exclaimed the soldier, 
staggering to a table for support. “Cecile, Cecile, I 
am Frederic Leablue, thy long, long-lost father. 
Fontenel, trembling in every limb. “Amele, you 
Leablue, as there is a God in heaven, that is a name I 
once bore!” 

“TI knew it,” exclaimed the old soldier, folding both 
to his breast, “when first I saw you there together. 


praised !” 


must be, we were about to be married!” 





| the less.” 


| “TI love you, if possible, the more, dear -sieter ; and | 
| hard must be the heart of either that is not resigned @ | 
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ried, and then, bidding farewell to the scenes of his | 
childhood, endeared to his heart by the memory of | 


“ Leablue—Frederic Leablue!” exclaimed Herbert | 


never told me that this was your name. Frederi¢e | 





You are both my children. God be praised—God be | 


“God be praised, indeed!” said Herbert, wiping | — 
the cold perspiration from his brow, “ that this timely | 
discovery has been made. Father, for our father you | 








“ An especial providence has brought this about,” | 
| sobbed Amele. “ Ah, brother, you will love me none | 
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such a result, bringing back all the early ties of our 
childhood’s home, and restoring our beloved father.” 

“But how bear you the name of Herbert Fon- 
tenel ?” asked the farmer. 

“J will tell you. When hard treatment, and even 
blows, drove me to leave my sister, and the brutes that 
abused us both, 1 wended my way to Havre, where, 
fearing to give my true name, I shipped by that which 
I remembered to-have read in some book, and was 
registered upon the roll as Herbert Fontenel. Gradually 
I rose to a lieutenancy, and am now the possessor of a 
commission in the royal navy.” 

Need we explain in detail how easily every proof 
was adduced, and how completely all were satisfied ? 
How Frederic Leablue was taken a prisoner at Lodi, 
and not killed, and of his long imprisonment? We 
think not. The reader will supply all these; but we 
must complete the story, by referring once more to 
Amele and Louval. 

Amele retired to bed that night to weep over the 
contending emotions of her heart. Louval had written 
her a note that very day, against the resolve he had 
made to the contrary, telling her of his love, and re- 
verting to the past in so tender and kind a manner, and 
picturing all the joys and the long hope of his life so 
} vividly before her, that for the first time she had that 
morning paused and looked back upon the past; and 
while she saw that she must go on, she trembled in 
secret at the abyss that now seemed to threaten her 
future. 

“Ah! why did he never tell me this before?” she 
sighed to herself, “then I should not have been liable 
to have regarded another with the tender interest that 
I experience for Herbert.” 

This was the exact position of affairs when the old 
care-worn soldier appeared and discovered his children. 

The next morning Amele met Louval. She had 
wept all night; her eyes were bent upon the floor, her 
lovely form was agitated by contending emotions, and 
her bosom heaved with quickened force, as the eyes of 
her adopted brother bent upon her. 

“Amele,” he murmured, in a tone so low that it 
could hardly have been heard by any one else, “ will 


still friends ?” 


“Louval,” said she, struggling for power to speak ; 
her heart was full—she could not utter a word, but 
raising her soft, blue eyes, they met his own, and she 
was at once locked in his arms. 

The bridal ceremony that had been fixed for the 
following day was not postponed, after all: there was 
only a change in the bridegrooms. And happy was 
Herbert, now Frederic Leablue, for he had found a dear 
| -_ in search of whom he was engaged, when chance 
|| threw him in the way of Amele. Joyful and happy was 


1¢ marriage that was consecrated in the little chapel 
of Nemore, 
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| Ix the game of life men most frequently play the knave, 
| “4 women the deuce. 


| ayy is the angel that leads Religion through the dark 
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you not take my hand, and assure me that we are- 





THE MONTH. 


—— 


MATTERS remain much as they did last month—the Ameri- 
can war still continues, and the Italian question still re- 
mains unsettled. The Emperor of France is at Vichy; and 
an attempt has been made on the life of the King of Prus- 
sia. At home, the only chief noticeable facts are the elevation 
of Lord John Russell to the peerage, and the continued light- 
ness of the money market. Great crimes still illustrate 
what is called respectable society. Some people maintain 
that the tale of Baron Vidil attempting to murder his son 
is a myth; that there is no such person in existence, and 
that the whole thing was invented by the penny-a-liners, 
Such, however, does not appear to be the case. The baron 
is proved to be a really existing man, but, happily for the 
credit of the aristocracy, not of pure breed. The baron is 
the son of a glovemaker, who had shops at Grenoble and in 
Old Jewry, London. The glover advanced a considerable 
sum of money to M. de Mornay (not Morny), a gentleman 
of high influence in the good old days of Louis Philippe, 
The glover could not recover his money, but he was ambi- 
tious—he would like to see his son a diplomatist. “In those 
days the job was easily managed. Young Vidil, instead of 
being placed behind his father’s counter, was sent off as 
attaché to the French Embassy at Stockholm, whence he was 
ultimately transferred to London. But as the glover became 
boisterous in his demands for his loan, with interest, young 
Vidil was converted into a baron, and the crimson ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour fluttered from his button-hole. The 
emancipated glover threw down the gauntlet to society, and 
under these colours he fought his way into English clubs 
and drawing-rooms, and ultimately married Miss Jackson. 
In consenting to this union, Mr. Jackson insisted on his 
daughter's fortune being settled upon her issue. «ne ba- 
rons fancy they may do as they like in England. This is 
rather a mistake. Down in Wales it seems a Russian no- 
bleman has been attempting to pull down a couple of churches 
which interfered with his views. The Bishop of St. David's, 
however, has taught the nobleman a lesson which he will do 
well to remember, Northumberland Street, London, has 
been the scene of a mysterious tragedy. A Mr. Roberts and 
a Major Murray nearly murdered each other in the cham- 
bers of the former,—who has since died. At present little 
clue to the mystery has been obtained, 


The death of the venerable Polish Patriot, Prince Czarto- 
ryski, took place at Paris on July 14th, It appears from 
“ Men of the Times ” he was born January 14th, 1770. He 
took an active part in the affairs of his country as early as 
the period of Kosciusko’s attempt to liberate her from Rus- 
sian domination. After the partition of Poland in 1795 he 
and his brother were sent to St. Petersburg by command of 
Catherine Il. as hostages. Here Alexander was so charmed 
with the noble and manly character of the young Pole that 
he became his intimate friend, and upon his accession to the 
throne appointed him Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which 
post Czartoryski conducted himself with so much prudence 
that the envy that was at first excited soon gave way. In 
1805 he subscribed, in the name of Russia, the treaty with 
Great Britain. He then demanded his dismissal, but 
nevertheless accompanied Alexander in the campaign of 
1807, having previously assisted at the battle of Austerlitz. 
After the peace of Tilsit he retired almost entirely from 
public life, declaring that his connection with Russia was 
only to be referred to the person of the Emperor. When 
the war broke out in 1812, he was again by the side of Al- 
exander, whom he accompanied to Paris in 1814. In 
1815 he was appointed Senator Palatine of the kingdom, 
and in 1817 married the Princess Anna Sapieha, He 
attended the first Diet, and spoke boldly in favour of a con- 
stitution, but all his hopes were disappointed, In 1821 
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some students of the University of Wilna, of which he was 
were accused of revolutionary movements, and in 
of his efforts sixty of them. were imprisoned without 
Many of the sons of the first families were draughted as 
into the Russian regiments, and others were ban- 
Siberia and the military colonies. Czartoryski 
resigned his post. When the revolution of 1830 
broke out, he devoted all his energies to the service of his 
country. He was appointed President of the Provisional 
Government, and summoned the diet to meet on the 18th of 
, 1880. On the 30th of January, 1831, he was 
placed at the head of the national Government, and offered 
half his property for the service of his country. After the 
terrible days of August 15th and 16th, he resigned his post, 
served as a common soldier in the corps of General Ro- 
during the last fruitless struggles. When all was 
made his and reached Paris, where he has 
resided, and busied himself for the benefit of his home- 
countrymen. He was expressly excluded from the 
of 1831, and his estates in Poland were confiscated. 
the Polish insurrection of 1848 his Gallician es- 
tates were put under sequestration by the Austrian Go- 
vernment, but this was removed in the spring of 1848. In 
March of that year he issued a proclamation urging the 
German representatives to unite with those of France to 
demand the restoration of Poland. In April, 1848, he en- 
franchised the peasants upon his estate of Siendalwa, in 
Gallicia, and gave them their possessions in fee. 


to 
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The revenue displays considerable elasticity. Consider- 
ing the deficiency of last year’s harvest, and the depressing 
influence which the failure of our crops was certain to exer- 
cise upon the revenue, these tables exhibit a buoyancy that 
could hardly have been expected. The total amount of tax- 
ation raised during the year has reached the enormous sum 
of £71,862,094, of which Customs and Excise contributed 
in round numbers £42,500,000 ; property tax, £12,423,000; 
stamps and taxes nearly £12,000,000; and Post Office, 
£3,400,000. But to produce this great amount the property 
tax has been augmented, the spirit duties have beey rgised, 
and the penny taxes have been imposed. On the other hand, 
considerable remissions have taken place in the Customs duties. 
On the quarter ending June 30, 1861, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1860, the net increase of revenue is 
£1,578,420. But of this sum £1,499,184 is due to the aug- 
mented income tax. In the Customs there is a rise of 
£87,233, principally to be ascribed to the large importation of 
foreign grain. The Excise shows an increase of £57,000, to 
be put down, it is said, mainly to the higher rate of the 
spirit duties. Stamps exhibit an addition of £117,758, the 
result of the new impositions so much complained of in 
mercantile circles, Analysed thus, the net increase of 
£1,578,420 presents no very satisfactory feature. Regarded in 
connection with the bad harvest, however, of which we may 
now hope to have got over the worst effects, it assumes a 
more favourable aspect. On the year the net increase is 
only £445,507, although the property tax yielded £2,520,000 
in excess of the previous year, and stamps £314,912, the 
great falling off being chiefly noticeable in the Customs, in 
which there is a degrease gf £692,261 ; in the Excise, which 
shows a decline of £1,038,000, and the miscellaneous items, 
which produce less by £613,917 than the previous year, the 
deficiency being chiefly attributable, we believe, to the ab- 
sence of any windfall corresponding to the repayment of the 
Spanish debt last year. 


In spite of the defeats of the North, there is no doubt in 


any man’s mind as to what will be the result of the struggle | 
now carried on in America. The dream of the South | 


coercing the North is over, and if, contrary to probabilities, 
it should still succeed in maintaining its independence, it 
will be in a condition of poverty and unstable equilibrium, 
with its “peculiar institution "’ hourly diminishing in value, 
and increasingly difficult to procure. There can be no such 
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thing as the division of the States into two friendly portions, 
one for and the other against the institution of slavery, 
Unless conquered and compelled, the North will not cease to 
develope anti-slavery ideas, and it could not be expected to 
tolerate a Fugitive Slave Bill in the interest of its opponents, 
An early success of the South might have changed the rela. 
tion of the two parties, to the extent of rendering possible 
some compromise, in which the North would have surren. 
dered the most. Now such a determination is impossible, 
and the compromise must be obtained by large concessions 
on the part of the South, The North must abandon its 
protectionist tariff, and show a willingness to bear its ful] 
share of the expense of gradually modifying the slave sys- 
tem ; and if, when Congress meets, the tone of its delibera- 
tions is moderate and conciliatory, the foundation for ne- 
gotiation will be speedily laid. General Scott is pressing 
the Secessionists in such a position that only large and suc. 
cessful operations can give a hopeful aspect to their cause; 
and from the superior wealth, density of population, and or- 
ganisation of the North, it grows stronger every day that its 
territories are unassailed. No battle of European magni- 
tude is likely to take place, nor will either party enjoy the 
excitement and danger of a gorilla war. 


The fifteenth report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, is- 
sued lately, shows that during the ten years from the Ist of 
January, 1849, to the Ist of January, 1859, the number of 
patients in the various asylums of England and Wales has ad- 
vanced from 14,560 to 22,853. This increase has been prin- 
cipally in public asylums. In country and borough asylums 
the advance has been from 6494 to 15,845, making an increase 
of 9351 ; in lunatic hospitals from 1135 to 1982, making an in- 
crease Of 857; but as respects licensed houses, the numbers 
have been reduced from 6931 to 5016, making a decrease in 
these houses of 1915 patients. The great increase which has 
taken place in the number of patients in asylunis is limited 
almost entirely to pauper and criminal patients. As respects 
private patients, the returns show a total increase of 1072 
cases during the ten years—namely, from 3759 to 4831. 
Amongst the pauper patients, the women in 1859 exceeded 
the men by 1680. The commissioners think that the accu- 
mulation of pauper patients in these returns is attributable 
mainly to the detection and registration of cases formerly 
left unnoticed, and to the effect of sanitary regulations in 


asylums promoting the longevity of the entire body of in- 
mates. 





In the “ economy of nature ” we often find the wildest 
profusion ; and so we do in the boasted economy of 
some people. 


Wuen you tell your secret it is going—and so it will 
probably be kept. 


Tue child on whom Heaven has bestowed the gift of 
genius wanders forth into the fields and woods, an em- 
bodied imagination—an elemental being, yearning for 
something high, but knowing not its mission. A pow 
erful destiny heaves for development in its bosom, it 
feels the prophetic wave surging to and fro, but all is 


rife with sighs. 





Wuy did you retreat in the face of the enemy? You 
| see, sir, I have got a retreating nose, and of course I 
| have to follow it. 


| Tue cradle is the little pilot-boat of humanity, whereit 
| the young navigator on the sea of life takes passage. 


A CHEERFUL heart is the richest of human treasures, for 
_ even gold shines more brightly in the smiles of the sum. 








indistinct and vast—caverned, spell-bound, aimless, and . 
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WINTER. 


THOUGH we are yet at an agreeable distance of time 
from the advent of the season which our artist has so 
aptly depicted in the accompanying illustration, it 
were well to remember that we owe one pleasant al- 
leviation of the dog-days to the product of stern winter ; 
and those to whom ice creams and water ices are ac- 
ceptable delicacies, should not at least shudder at the 
pictured semblance of that which will in a few months 
surely be upon us. 

Nothing can be more suggestive than the scene 
and the figures before us. The blind veteran who 
comes led by his faithful dog to share the festivities of 
the season—possibly one of the second day guests, who 
perform in the after part upon the cold viands of Boxing 
Day, by no means the worst part of the feast. 

The innocent boy who has discovered a robin dead 
in the snow at the back door, and with a fruit basket, 
a few ivy leaves, and sheets of note paper abstracted 
from mamma’s desk, has composed a suitable bier for 


the defunct ; in whose behalf he now solicits the sym- | 


pathy of the aged man, forgetful of the infirmity which 
still does not hinder the expression of-most profound 
regret. as a mourner, and interest in the object of the 
sweet child's solicitude. 

The figure of the pretty housemaid, bent on the 
errand of water-fetching, is quite apropos of frozen 
plugs and burst water-pipes ; from which, by the way, 
let us hope the general advancement of social and do- 
mestic science will have found sure means to deliver 
us, ere we are again warned of the approach of winter. 

The picture we have here engraved was one of the 





THE NEW LORD CHANCELLOR. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH, 


BY J. EWING RITCHIE, 





Lorp Westbury, the late distinguished Chancery advo- 
cate, and first law officer of the Crown in the adminis- 
trations of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston, 
is a native of the town of Bradford, in Wiltshire, where 
he was born on the 30th of June, 1800. 

He is descended from an ancient Welsh family of 
the name of “Ap Ithel.” His father, Dr. Bethell, was a 
physician, residing in Bristol, and afterwards in London. 
This gentleman enjoyed the reputation of being exceed- 
ingly skilful in his profession ; he was a man of educa- 
tion and‘considerable mental powers, who had little or 
nothing to depend upon but his medical practice. He 
devoted himself earnestly to the education of his son 
Richard, the subject of the present sketch, who inva- 
riably attributes whatever success he has had in life to 
his father’s attention to his education, and to the care 
and skill with which that gentleman formed and disci- 
plined his. mind from his earliest years. 

The subject of our sketch was brought up in Bristol, 
where his early education was conducted at a grammar 
school. The school was given up just before he attained 
the age of thirteen, when he returned home, and re- 
mained for a short time, still pursuing his studies, under 
the care of his father. As soon as he was fourteen 
years of age his father determined to send him to the 
University of Oxford, where he at once proceeded, and 
presented himself for admission into Wadham College. 
This was in the month of October, 1814. After some 


popular ones at the recent exhibition of the Royal | demur by the authorities on account of his extreme 
Academy in Trafalgar Square. It is painted by Mr. | youth, the boy was permitted to matriculate, and began 


Fitzgerald. 





| to reside as a commoner. 
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A scholarship at Wadham 
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was the subject of a competitive examination in 
June, 1815, and it is a noteworthy fact that although 
there were many candidates, and, consequently, a severe 
contest, young Bethell, in spite of his extreme youth, 
was fortunate enough to obtain it, and to be elected 
scholar on the day he was fifteen. To this scholarship 
the college added an exhibition for proficiency in Greek, 
and these emoluments enabled the young student to 
take his degree of Bachelor of Arts with comparatively 
little assistance from his father. He was examined for 
his degree in April, 1818, before he had reached the 
eighteenth year of his age, when he obtained a first 
class in classics and a second class in mathematics. Mr. 
Bethell continued to reside in the University—wholly 
maintaining himself by private pupils, until he obtained 
a Fellowship in the year 1822. He then came to Lon- 
don, having some time previously entered as a student 
at the Middle Temple, and began a diligent course of 
study for the profession of which he is now so distin- 
guished an ornament. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Middle Temple in November, 1823, 
immediately after which he began to practise in the 
Courts of Equity. His success was unusually rapid. 
One circumstance which brought his name into parti- 
cular notice may be mentioned, to show that no one can 
tell the benefit that may result in future life from some 
distinction gained in the early part of it. When Richard 
Bethell was examined for his degree at Oxford, in 1818, 
Dr. Gilbert, now Bishop of Chichester, was one of the 
public examiners, and subsequently became the Princi- 
pal of Brazenose College in that city. Shortly after Mr. 
Bethell was called to the bar, a suit in Chancery was 
commenced by the late Lord Suffield against the college, 
which involved matters of great importance, not only to 
that establishment, but to all the colleges jn #xford 
founded before the accession of William III. Dr. Gil- 
bert appointed Mr. Bethell—though a young and inex- 
perienced practitioner at the bar—counsel for the college, 
and gave as a reason for it the favourable impression 
made upon him by Mr. Bethell’s public examination. 
An adverse decision would have seriously affected the 
interests of the college, in consequence of which several 
very eminent counsel advised a compromise of the suit. 
But Mr. Bethell strongly recommended the opposite 
policy ; he encouraged the representatives of the col- 
lege to resist the action, which was accordingly brought 
into court, and was finally decided in their favour, It 
is understood that the learned counsel's arguments 
chiefly influenced the judge (the late Sir John Leech) 
in arriving at this determination. This success at once 
trebled Mr. Bethell’s practice, which increased year by 
year, until, in the beginning of 1840, Lord Cottenham 
promoted him to the dignity of Q. C. 

On the elevation of Mr. Knight Bruce and Mr. Wi- 
gram to the Bench, and the death of Mr. Jacob, Mr. 
Richard Bethell became the leader of the Court of the 
Vice-Chancellor of-England, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, and 
at one time was supposed to have had great power of 
influencing his mind. A ridiculous pun used to be cur- 
rent in Court in reference to this supposition. “Why 
is Shadwell like King Jeroboam?” Answer—*“ Because 
he has set up an idol in Bethel.” 


Mr. (now Sir William) Hayter to do so, he became g 
candidate for Aylesbury in April, 1851, when av 

in the representation of that borough was occasioned by 
Mr. F. Calvert being unseated. Mr. Bethell was opposed 
by Mr. Ferrand, but was returned over that gentleman 
by a considerable majority. At the general election of 
1852 he had a severe contest to regain the seat lost 
the dissolution of Parliament, but was finally returned, 
in conjunction with the celebrated author and traveller 
Mr. Austen Henry Layard, the numbers at the close of 
the poll being as follows—Mr. Layard 558, Mr. Bethell 
525, Dr. Bayford 447, and Captain J. T. West 435. The 
learned gentleman was re-elected as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Aylesbury on several subsequent occasions, 
until the month of May, 1859, when circumstances oc- 
curred which led him to retire from the borough. At 
the general election in that year the Conservative party 
proposed to Sir Richard Bethell that the sitting mem- 
bers should be returned without a contest, to which he 
agreed. When the time of election arrived, however, 
another candidate was brought forward by the Liberal 
party in the person of Mr. Vernon Wentworth, son-in- 
law of the Marquis of Clanricarde. Sir Richard declined 
to go to the poll, and accordingly withdrew from the 
borough which he had represented with distinguished 
ability upwards of eight years. The hon. gentleman 
took his seat in the new Parliament, nevertheless. Hav- 
ing received an invitation to canvass the electors of 
Wolverhampton, he went there, and was elected without 
opposition, in succession to Mr. Thornely, who retired 
on account of ill-health, after serving his constituents 
faithfully for many years. 

The Vice-Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was conferred upon Sir Richard Bethell in 1852. In 
the month of December in the same year, when the 
Earl of Aberdeen formed his memorable Coalition Mi- 
nistry, the hon. and learned gentleman received the 
appointment of Solicitor-General, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn at the same time taking office as Attorney-General. 
Shortly after the changes consequent upon Lord Aber- 
deen’s accession to the Premiership, the new Solicitor- 
General received the honour of knighthood. While 
engaged in the discharge of the duties of this important 
post, Sir Richard Bethell greatly assisted in carrying 
the Succession Duty Bill; also the Oxford University 
Reform Bill, the Abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and several other measures of importance. On the pro- 
motion of Sir Alexander Cockburn, in November, 1856, 
Sir Richard was appointed Attorney-General, in which 
capacity he carried, after a formidable struggle, mea- 
sures for the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Testamentary 
Courts, the establishment of the Divorce Court, &c. He 
also brought before Parliament the Fraudulent Trustee 
Act, and the Charitable Trusts Act, in addition to cet- 
tain measures relating to improvements in Equity and 
Common Law Courts. 

When the new Court of Probate and Divorce was 
about to be formed, it is understood that Lord Palmer- 
ston offered the Judgeship to Sir Richard Bethell, as an 
acknowledgment of his distinguished services in con- 


ducting to a successful issue the important measures of 


law reform upon which the Court was established. Pa- 





Mr. Bethell appears to have been reluctant to enter 
the House of Commons; but having given a promise to 





| tronage to the extent of £40,000 is attached to the 
| office ; but Sir Richard declined the office, considering 
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that the circumstance of his having had the carriage of 
the bills in the Lower House might lay him open to the 
imputation that his exertions in connection with them 
had not been of that disinterested character which Par- 


liament and the public had a right to expect at his |. 


hands. 

The learned gentleman resigned the Attorney-Gene- 
ralship in February, 1858, on the failure of Lord Pal- 
merston’s famous Conspiracy Bill, but returned to office 
in June, 1859, although generally named for the Lord 
High Chancellorship. 

In the House of Commons Lord Westbury was an 
eloquent speaker and a ready debater. Unlike many 
honourable members, and unlike many of his brethren 
at the bar, he introduces the largest amount of matter 
in the fewest possible words, while he rarely, if ever, 
repeats an idea. As an illustration of his powers of 
oratory it may be mentioned that short-hand writers, in 
reporting many speakers, are able to lay down their 
pens from time to time during the delivery of speeches 
without losing anything of importance. Repetitions 
and unnecessary pbrases are so frequent and so readily 
detected by professional stenographers, that they can 
desist from their labours minutes and minutes together, 
and yet afterwards present an unquestionably full and 
accurate report. With Lord Westbury, however, the 
the case is widely different. Hisideas are so aptly ex- 
pressed, and his arguments so concise, that a momentary 
inattention would indubitably result in the omission of 
some sentence necessary to the whole, and consequently 
fatal to the report. The measures adopted by the Inns 
of Court for the education of the students are due to the 
exertions of Lord Westbury. He was, from the com- 
mencement, Chairman of the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion, 

Amongst the important law cases conducted by Sir 
Richard Bethell may be mentioned the Egerton Will, 
the Montrose Peerage, and the Shrewsbury Peerage 
cases. In the former property was involved to the 
enormous extent of two millions of pounds sterling. In 
the latter he appeared, by virtue of being Attorney- 
General, as assessor on behalf of the Crown, and after- 
wards, when*out of office, during Lord Derby’s Admi- 
nistration, as counsel for the infant son of the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

On the 19th of November, 1825, Sir Richard Bethell 
married Ellinor-Mary, daughter of Robert Abraham, Esq., 
by whom he has a family of three sons and four daugh- 
ters. Two of his sons have been called to the Bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 

His Lordship, in the House of Lords, has displayed 
already a little of that tartness for which he was so con- 
spicuous in the House of Commons. Not for long had 
their Lordships heard such rough language as was used 
by the present Lord Chancellor on the occasion of the 
reading of the Bankruptcy Bill. 


na 





Yourn endures nothing more easily than poverty, if 
only a love, either of a heart or of a science, illuminate 
the dark present. 





Fieut hard against a hasty temper. Anger will come, | 
but resist it strongly. A spark may set a house on | 
A fit of passion may give you cause to mourn all | 


the days of your life. Never revenge an injury. | 
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ADEN POWER; OR, THE COST OF A SCHEME. 
BY FAIRLEIGH OWEN, 
(Continued from p. 208.] 





CHAPTER XIV. 
OUT OF TOWN, 


“ AND are we not to meet again at all, Olivia? Am I 
never to see Aden ?” 

“T cannot say never, dear Harriette ; of course you 
will see him often, and must meet many times doubtless 
in time to come ; but for the present, dear, papa thinks 
it best that you should not, and as when they are at 
Deansholme it would be impossible to avoid doing so, 
he made the arrangement’for you to accompany us to 
Florence. You know, love, you were wishing to visit 
Italy last year so much.” 

“Yes, but that was before—oh, Livy dear, it is very 
hard—very /” and poor little Harriette, gentle and un- 
resisting as she was, burst into tears, and sobbed out 
upon her sister’s breast her sorrow and chagrin at this 
summary disposal! of her person and her inclinations. 

Olivia, her elder sister, who had long since become 
reconciled to the sacrifice which expediency demands in 
most cases of sentiment, or even the affections—where 
those rare commodities still survive—and who had made 
what was esteemed cn all hands a most unexceptionable 
match, now did her best, as the staunch ally of her 
father, and the wife of an accounted Tory into the bar- 
gain; to prove to her weeping sister the error of even 
allowing herself to testify regret for the loss of so 
unworthy a lover. 

“Can you suppose now, my dear, that if Aden had 
really cared for you he would have allowed such ideas 
to stand in the way for one moment ?—when it was a 
question, too, of offending papa. Why, dear, do you 
imagine if it had been Vincent, that to gain my hand 
he would not have made any sacrifice? Has he ever 
contradicted or opposed papa in the smallest matter? 
and are they not the best friends, and on the most affec- 
tionate terms? Only think, dear, what a terrible thing 
it would be to bring dissension into the family.” 

“TI do not see that the family need to disagree,” 
sobbed poor Harriette ; “ gentlemen do not all quarrel 
in private who talk against one another constantly in 
the House. Oh! it is too bad! "—tears drowned the 
remainder of the sentence. 

“ What comfort or happiness could you ever expect,” 
her sister went on, “as the wife of a man so stubbornly 
attached to his opinions that he even opposes his own 
father, and makes no scruple of openly avowing his 
ultra notions to an extent which is really disgraceful to 
a name which has so long been among the most dis- 
tinguished—” 

“He has as much right to say what he thinks, I 
suppose, as others,” sobbed the weeping girl, “ and if he 
cannot see the same, you would not have him tell lies. 
Papa hates lies himself, and now he is angry with Aden 
because he will not. say what he does not think.” 

“T am ashamed of you, Harriette,” the young matron 
retorted ; “I believed you had more pride than to thus~ 
distress yourself, and stand upon the defence for a man 
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was the subject of a competitive examination in 
June, 1815, and it is a noteworthy fact that although 
there were many candidates, and, consequently, a severe 
contest, young Bethell, in spite of his extreme youth, 
was fortunate enough to obtain it, and to be elected 
scholar on the day he was fifteen. To this scholarship 
the college added an exhibition for proficiency in Greek, 
and these emoluments enabled the young student to 
take his degree of Bachelor of Arts with comparatively 
little assistance from his father. He was examined for 
his degree in April, 1818, before he had reached the 
eighteenth year of his age, when he obtained a first 
class in classics and a second class in mathematics. Mr. 
Bethell continued to reside in the University—wholly 
maintaining himself by private pupils, until he obtained 
a Fellowship in the year 1822. He then came to Lon- 
don, having some time previously entered as a student 
at the Middle Temple, and began a diligent course of 
study for the profession of which he is now so distin- 
guished an ornament. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon, Society of the Middle Temple in November, 1823, 
immediately after which he began to practise in the 
Courts of Equity. His success was unusually rapid. 
One circumstance which brought his name into parti- 
cular notice may be mentioned, to show that no one can 
tell the benefit that may result in future life from some 
distinction gained in the early part of it. When Richard 
Bethell was examined for his degree at Oxford, in 1818, 
Dr. Gilbert, now Bishop of Chichester, was one of the 
public examiners, and subsequently became the Princi- 
pal of Brazenose College in that city. Shortly after Mr. 
Bethell was called to the bar, a suit in Chancery was 
commenced by the late Lord Suffield against the college, 
which involved matters of great importance, not only to 
that establishment, but to all the colleges in Oxford 
founded before the accession of William III. Dr. Gil- 
bert appointed Mr. Bethell—though a young and inex- 
perienced practitioner at the bar—counsel for the college, 
and gave as a reason for it the favourable impression 
made upon him by Mr. Bethell’s public examination. 
An adverse decision would have seriously affected the 
interests of the college, in consequence of which several 
very eminent counsel advised a compromise of the suit. 
But Mr. Bethell strongly recommended the opposite 
policy ; he encouraged the representatives of the, cgl- 
lege to resist the action, which was accordingly brought 
into court, and was finally decided in their favour, It 
is understood that the learned counsel's arguments 
chiefly influenced the judge (the late Sir John Leech) 
in arriving at this determination. This success at once 
trebled Mr. Bethell’s practice, which increased year by 
year, until, in the beginning of 1840, Lord Cottenham 
promoted him to the dignity of Q. C. 

On the elevation of Mr. Knight Bruce and Mr, Wi- 
gram to the Bench, and the death of Mr. Jacob, Mr. 
Richard Bethell became the leader of the Court of the 
Vice-Chancellor of-England, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, and 
at one time was supposed to have had great power of 
influencing his mind, A ridiculous pun used to be cur- 
rent in Court in reference to this supposition. “Why 
is Shadwell like King Jeroboam?” Answer—“ Because 
he has set up an idol in Bethel.” 


candidate for Aylesbury in April, 1851, when av 

in the representation of that borough was occasioned 
Mr. ¥. Calvert being unseated. Mr. Bethell was opposed 
by Mr. Ferrand, but was returned over that gentleman 


1852 he had a severe contest to regain the seat lost by 


Mr. Austen Henry Layard, the numbers ot the close of 
the poll being as follows—Mr. Layard 558, Mr. Bethell 
525, Dr. Bayford 447, and Captain J. T. West 435. The 


until the month of May, 1859, when circumstances oc- 
curred which led him to retire from the borough. At 
the general election in that year the Conservative party 
proposed to Sir Richard Bethell that the sitting mem- 
bers should be returned without a contest, to which he 
agreed, When the time of election arrived, however, 
another candidate was brought forward by the Liberal 
party in the person of Mr. Vernon Wentworth, son-in- 
law of the Marquis of Clanricarde. Sir Richard declined 
to go to the poll, and accordingly withdrew from the 
borough which he had represented with distinguished 
ability upwards of eight years. The hon. gentleman 
took his seat inthe new Parliament, nevertheless, Hav- 
ing received an invitation to canvass the electors of 
Wolverhampton, he went there, and was elected without 
opposition, in succession to Mr. Thornely, who retired 
on account of ill-health, after serving his constituents 
faithfully for many years. 

The Vice-Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was conferred upon Sir Richard Bethell in 1852. In 
the month of December in the same year, when the 
Earl of Aberdeen formed his memorable Coalition Mi- 
nistry, the hon, and learned gentleman received the 
appointment of Solicitor-General, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn at the same time taking office as Attorney-General. 
Shortly after the changes consequent upon Lord Aber- 
deen’s accession to the Premiership, the new Solicitor- 
General received the honour of knighthood, While 
engaged in the discharge of the duties of this important 
post, Sir Richard Bethell greatly assisted in carrying 
the Succession Duty Bill; also the Oxford University 
Reform Bill, the Abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and several other measures of importance. On the pro- 
motion of Sir Alexander Cockburn, in November, 1856, 
Sir Richard was appointed Attorney-General, in which 
capacity he carried, after a formidable struggle, mea- 
sures for the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Testamentary 
Courts, the establishment of the Divorce Court, &c. He 
also brought before Parliament the Fraudulent Trustee 
Act, and the Charitable Trusts Act, in addition to cer- 
tain measures relating to improvements in Equity and 
Common Law Courts, 

When the new Court of Probate and Divorce was 
about to be formed, it is understood that Lord Palmer- 
ston offered the Judgeship to Sir Richard Bethell, as an 
acknowledgment of his distinguished services in con- 


law reform upon which the Court was established. Pa- 





Mr. Bethell appears to have been reluctant to enter 
the House of Commons; but having given a promise to 
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tronage to the extent of £40,000 is attached to the 
office ; but Sir Richard declined the office, considering 


Mr. (now Sir William) Hayter to do so, he becesns aim 


by a considerable majority. At the general election of | 


the dissolution of Parliament, but was finally returned, | 
in conjunction with the celebrated author and traveller | 


learned gentleman was re-elected as one of the repre- | 
sentatives of Aylesbury on several subsequent occasions, © 














ducting to a successful issue the important measures of 
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that the circumstance of his having had the carriage of 


‘the bills in the Lower House might lay him open to the 


imputation that his exertions in connection with them 
had not been of that disinterested character which Par- 
liament and the public had a right to expect at his 
hands. 

The learned gentleman resigned the Attorney-Gene- 
ralship in February, 1858, on the failure of Lord Pal- 
merston’s famous Conspiracy Bill, but returned to office 
in June, 1859, although generally named for the Lord 
High Chancellorship. 

In the House of Commons Lord Westbury was an 
eloquent speaker and a ready debater. Unlike many 
honourable members, and unlike many of his brethren 
at the bar, he introduces the largest amount of matter 
in the fewest possible words, while he rarely, if ever, 
repeats an idea. As an illustration of his powers of 
oratory it may be mentioned that short-hand writers, in 
reporting many speakers, are able to lay down their 
pens from time to time during the delivery of speeches 
without losing anything of importance. Repetitions 
and unnecessary pbrases are so frequent and so readily 
detected by professional stenographers, that they can 
desist from their labours minutes and minutes together, 
and yet afterwards present an unquestionably full and 
accurate report. With Lord Westbury, however, the 
the case is widely different. Hisideas are so aptly ex- 
pressed, and his arguments so concise, that a momentary 
inattention would indubitably result in the omission of 
some sentence necessary to the whole, and consequently 
fatal to the report. The measures adopted by the Inns 
of Court for the education of the students are due to the 
exertions of Lord Westbury. He was, from the com- 
mencement, Chairman of the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion. 

Amongst the important law cases conducted by Sir 
Richard Bethell may be mentioned the Egerton Will, 
the Montrose Peerage, and the Shrewsbury Peerage 
cases. In the former property was involved to the 
enormous extent of two millions of pounds sterling. In 
the latter he appeared, by virtue of being Attorney- 
General, as assessor on behalf of the Crown, and after- 
wards, when*out of office, during Lord Derby's Admi- 
nistration, as counsel for the infant son of the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

On the 19th of November, 1825, Sir Richard Bethell 
married Ellinor-Mary, daughter of Robert Abraham, Esq., 
by whom he has a family of three sons and four daugh- 
ters. Two of his sons have been called to the Bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 

His Lordship, in the House of Lords, has displayed 
already a little of that tartness for which he was so con- 
spicuous in the House of Commons. Not for long had 
their Lordships heard such rough language as was used 
by the present Lord Chancellor on the occasion of the 
treading of the Bankruptcy Bill. 





Yourn endures nothing more easily than poverty, if 


only a love, either of a heart or of a science, illuminate 
the dark present. 


Fiour hard against a hasty temper. Anger will come, | 
but resist it strongly. A spark may set a house on | 


bre. A fit of passion may give you cause to mourn all 


the days of your life. Never revenge an injury. 
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ADEN POWER; OR, THE COST OF A SCHEME. 
BY FAIRLEIGH OWEN, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OUT OF TOWN, 


“ AND are we not to meet again at all, Olivia? AmI 
never to see Aden ?” 

“T cannot say never, dear Harrictte ; of course you 
will see him often, and must meet many times doubtless 
in time to come ; but for the present, dear, papa thinks 
it best that you should not, and as when they are at 
Deansholme it would be impossible to avoid doing so, 
he made the arrangement’for you to accompany us to 
Florence. You know, love, you were wishing to visit 
Italy last year so much.” 

“Yes, but that was before—oh, Livy dear, it is very 
hard—very /” and poor little Harriette, gentle and un- 
resisting as she was, burst into tears, and sobbed out 
upon her sister's breast her sorrow and chagrin at this 
summary disposal! of her person and her inclinations. 

Olivia, her elder sister, who had long since become 
reconciled to the sacrifice which expediency demands in 
most cases of sentiment, or even the aflections—where 
those rare commodities still survive—and who had made 
what was esteemed on all hands a most unexceptionable 
match, now did her best, as the staunch ally of her 
father, and the wife of an accounted Tory into the bar- 
gain; to prove to her weeping sister the error of even 
allowing herself to testify regret for the loss of so 
unworthy a lover. 

“Can you suppose now, ny dear, that if Aden had 
really cared for you he would have allowed such ideas 
to stand in the way for one moment ?—when it was a 
question, too, of offending papa, Why, dear, do you 
imagine if it had been Vincent, that to gain my hand 
he would not have made any sacrifice? Has he ever 
contradicted or opposed papa in the smallest matter? 
and are they not the best friends, and on the most affec- 
tionate terms? Only think, dear, what a terrible thing 
it would be to bring dissension into the family.” 

“TI do not see that the family need to disagree,” 
sobbed poor Harriette ; “ gentlemen do not all quarrel 
in private who talk against one another constantly in 
the House. Oh! it is too bad! "tears drowned the 
remainder of the sentence. 

“ What comfort or happiness could you ever expect,” 
her sister went on, “as the wife of a man so stubbornly 
attached to his opinions that he even opposes his own 
father, and makes no scruple of openly avowing his 
ultra notions to an extent which is really disgraceful to 
a name which has so long been among the most dis- 
tinguished—” 

“He has as much right to say what he thinks, I 
suppose, as others,” sobbed the weeping girl, “ andifhe 
cannot see the same, you would not have him tell lies. 
Papa hates lies himeelf, and now he is angry with Aden 
because he will not say what he does not think.” 

“T am ashamed of you, Harriette,” the young matron 


retorted ; “I believed you had more pride than to thus 
| distress yourself, and stand upon the defence for a man 
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who has shown that he really esteems a union with 
yourself as of less value than the paltry distinction of 
heing himself called the ‘man of the people.’ I told 
papa that I would answer for your being tractable in 
this matter—I am sorry indeed to find that I was mis- 
taken. I can only hope, however, that you will have 
too much self-respect and obedience for papa’s wishes 
to allow Mr. Power to occupy your mind any longer.” 

Harriette, who had accepted the gilded arm of a 
couch as asubstitute for her sister's shoulder—a support 
perhaps not less sympathetic—made no answer, and as 
Olivia rose to quit the room she added, 

“We leave Rushbroke to-morrow, and I have re- 
quested your maid to have all in readiness ; Mr. Lamb- 
ton will not brook delay.” 

It was an open question, to say the least, whether 
Mr. Lambton really owned Any particular like or dislike 
as his own special belonging. Certainly he had never 
been heard to assert such a claim, and in fact it was of 
small importance, seeing that his lady so well supplied 
the deficiency by apprizing all the world—himself in- 
cluded—of what were her husband's inclinations and 
desires upon every individual subject. 

Mr. Lambton’'s “ orders”"—Mr. Lambton’s “ displea- 
sure”.—-Mr. Lambton’s “commands” rang through his 
ample establishment, and, by courtesy, were accepted 
as emanating from its head, who, in point of fact, took 
much the place of the cipher, which in conjunction with 
certain other figures may mean much, but apart can 
scarcely be said to have an existence. Certainly who 
did not serve Vincent Lambton for love would not do it 
from fear. 

We are all so much the creatures of circumstance, or 
at least circumstance has so much to do with bringing 
out our individual qualities, that it would be hard to 
say whether, had the lady found a less yielding and 
acquiescent lord, she might have kept more strictly 
within her sex’s appointed sphere—or if the gentleman, 
being united to a more gentle partner, might have 
abated less of his lawful sway ; sufficient for our story 
that Sir James D’Etain had, in the husband of his eldest 
daughter, found a never-failing and compliant adherent, 
who, as she had truly said, had never by word or degd 
given cause of offence to the parent who, in her eyes, 
was the model of all that a loyal subject, and a noble, 
to the manner born, should be. 

Worthy of such a parent was the lady, only in this 
case she had certainly missed somewhat of her usual 
far-sightedness. It was not the way to weaken the 
image of the absent lover to abuse him to her who, 
though feebly, still did cling to his memory with a 
tenacity supplied by a mixture of affection and offended 
pride. 

“We leave here to-morrow, Vincent,” said the lady 
later in the day to Mr. Lambton, who would not “ brook 
delay.” 

“Indeed, my dear! that takes me somewhat by sur- 
prise. I had calculated on Wednesday at the earliest.” 

“But it can make no difference two days sooner, 
my love,” replies the lady, “ and you know how anxious 


we are that this silly child should be taken out of the | 


way, a soon as possible, of certain associations.” 
“Poor girl!” said the gentleman quietly, but with 
a tone which evidently contained an unpleasant remi- 
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niscence for his wife, who had omitted to mention to 
her sister that there was one topic on which her hus- 
band certainly did not agree with their respected father, 

“Poor! Really, Vincent, you are exceedingly ab- 
surd and aggravating.” 

“I am sure I beg your pardon, my dear,” he said, 
soothingly. 

“ Nonsense! you know what I mean ; how can you 
take the part of a man whom you know so well to have 
forfeited all claim to our friendship ?” 

“My dear, I did not take his part—forgive me for 
repeating your words. IL am sorry for Harriette, because 
I believe she really is attached to Aden Power—” 

“ Is!” impatiently interrupted his wife, “the idea is 
ridiculous! Whatever she may have been, it is all 
past and done with—#is cannot be the word.” 

“No other occurs to me, my love, which will convey 
my meaning ; but I was about to say, I cannot agree 
with you as to the means of obliterating any impression 
she may retain of his attentions, if it be desirable to do 
so—” 
“ Tf!” again the impetuous lady broke in ; “ really 
Vincent—” 

“T do say 7f, Olivia,” her husband resumed more 
gravely, “because I cannot see the exact grounds on 
which your father should have opposed so determinedly 
the marriage which was all but decided upon. How- 
ever, he knows best, and so far it is settled ; still I doubt, 
Livy, if it be the wisest course you could have taken to 
give Harriette a grievance to dwell upon.” 

“ Why, Mr. Lambton—Vincent, you never can mean 
—you cannot suppose that Harriette would so far for- 
get herself—” 

“ As to make an elopement of it,” he said, laughingly. 
“No, no, there is no fear for her; neither is Power the 
man to dream of such a thing. I mean only, my dear, 
that the trouble might be shortened, I think, and if it 
must be—I still say if, Olivia—it might be done more 
effectually by making the caution less apparent. How- 
ever, ny dear, you know best, doubtless ; and as you 
desire it I will endeavour to be prepared for to-morrow ; 
if not, you must not delay on my account, I can follow.” 
It is not difficult to see that there is a dissentient 

voice in the domestic council on the matter in question, 
though poor Harriette had not even the consolation of 
knowing she possessed a friend, as Mr. Lambton, seeing 
no good result to be achieved, forbore even an expres- 
sion of his opinion, with the rare exception of such occa- 
sions as we have just seen, and as his wife had little 
fear of his ever exceeding them, she did not concern 
herself much with the knowledge that privately Vincent 
held the character of Aden Power in as much esteem 
as is usually felt by weak minds for those of superior 
calibre. 

The season was ended. London had, in the space 
of the last four-and-twenty hours, become unbearable ; 
parliament was over, and the race was how to escape 
from the precincts of the great hive. 

If the plague had been suddenly proclaimed to have 
broken out, the scurry and hurry, the tear and roar, the 
scamper and the turmoil, could hardly have been greater. 








Tours, excursions, trips—of months’, weeks’, days’, 
or hours’ duration—by steam, by rail, by wind or water, 
or afoot, nothing else was to be seen or heard of. 
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| Visitors, for my Lady cannot be alone with only the 


| & little privacy, but a hint of my Lady's wish was suf- 
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“ Anywhere—anywhere, out of the world,” 


the great world of work and toil—the thought-forging, 
brain-spinning, money-making world, was now the one 
universal cry. Out of her hundred mouths the great 
seething city disgorgea hér thousands into thestill lanes, 
the green fields, the stern mountains, the glassy lakes ; 
to breathe the uncontaminated air, and to refresh ears, 
and heart, and brain at the fount of the first-created life. 

Not that its purity will by any means suffice for all. 
There are those who could no more exist without the 
grosser particles of their gpecial state than they could 
draw breath in the upper regions of air. 

Apropos—I remember a young couple once who had 
a boy, and they spoilt him. They were going one morn- 
ing to a concert, and the brat must of course not be left 
behind. The dear child was starting from the nursery, 
arrayed in all the finery indispensable to the occasion, 
when he bethought him of the toy which he was accus- 
tomed to carry with him on his morning strolls in the 
Park with nurse. 

“TI must take my chlumpet,” quoth the interesting 
child. The nurse represented the impracticability of 
the thing—in vain; the darling shrieked, mamma 
rushed in, implored in vain also. At length “the pet” 
was permitted to carry the point, and the trumpet, on 
condition that he never once put it to his lips. 

Promise given, darling eulogised on the jéurney for 
his goodness, the episode related to papa with sly 
glances and smiles, which do not escape the darling, be 
sure. The concert-room crowded, seats with difficulty 
reached—of course in close juxtaposition to the stage, 
for the young wife is still a credit to the husband, and 
he is rather proud of her. An entranced silence waits 
upon the silvery strains of the glorious prima donna, 
thrilling the very nerves of sense, when lo! a horrible 
“ shriek” rings to the roof, and the enfunt terrible turns 
with a glorified smile to nurse, exulting in the achieve- 
ment of “my chlumpet.” 

The birds and the flowers, the trickle and gush of 
fountain or rill, the douce lullaby of the leafy grove, or 
the solemn voices of the forest boughs, would all fail to 
charm a majority to even tolerance of Eve’s Paradise, if 
they might not be allowed to bring with them the 
trumpet of discord—the routine in little of their town 
life—the ball, the féte, the scandal, the gossip, the dress, 
the niaiseries of society. 

Perhaps all have not so good an excuse even as my 
Lady of Deansholme Abbey, who has only three days 
tasted the tranquil delights of that delicious spot ere she 
announces her intention of a grand fete, to be but the 
prelude to one still more extensive, which is to celebrate 
the nuptials of her younger son. 

As yet there are no visitors, but on the morrow are 
expected some score dear and particular friends, as home | 


poor companionship of my Lord, somewhat jaded, and 
his eldest son. The Viscount would have been glad of 





ficient to incline the courtly head in assent. 

The Abbey was large enough, the score dear and | 
particular friends might encamp each one in a sanctum | 
of his own, and each enjoy his solitude, if it so pleased | 
him, to perfection ; not to mention the suite appropri- | 
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ated to the Lady Geraldine, when, with her little son, 
she favours my Lady with a visit, though, as her estate 
is contiguous, this is seldom a prolonged one, 

And as the August sun bids fair to abate nothing of 
his traditional strength, we shall all be well content, I 
think, to linger for the present among the cool shades 
of Deansholme Park and its ancient Abbey. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A CLUE FOLLOWED. 
“ WELL?” 

“T beg your pardon, my Lady, I'm sure—I mv 
sorry—lI ought n't to—I'm very sorry, my Lady—” 

“Yes, Turner, you were saying—” 

My Lady says these last words wholly oblivious of 
the deprecatory syllables hesitatingly uttered by my 
Lady’s maid,—slightly, but decisively, turning her 
haughty head the while, and regardless entirely of the 
fact that in so doing she has irrevocably disarranged 
the marvellous fabric of plaits and braids which the 
clever waiting-woman has just completed. 

It should be a rare occasion, too, which could move 
the proud lady to depart from the usually reticent, 
though not harsh or unkindly, habit, which marks her 
intercourse with the inferior humanity of her household 
—yet no action of hers would lead us to conjecture this 
was one. 

The volume of Italian comedies on which her eyes 
had been fixed during the earlier stage of her toilette 
has fallen to her lap, but her finger still keeps its place 
between the leaves ; the tone in which she spoke the 
inquiring monosyllable just now was calm and quiet, as 
if it might be meant only to check the too familiar com- 
munication of her woman, for which the careless but 
effectual demolition of her labours would be but the 
natural punishment, Yet her delicate nostril dilates, 
and it is a whitened lip which questions so coolly, and 
which, as the tattling maid catches the reflection in the 
glass, warn her, better than any words, that it is no time 
for trifling—if, indeed, Heaven save us! any one ever 
dreamed of such a word in conjunction with her Lady- 
ship. 

“Put my hair in the other plaits—the Grecian— 
and you were saying, Turner—” 

Turner was an object of pity just then, over and 
above that which her ted nose and pock-marked visage 
might legitimately excite. She had received an order 
simultaneously to execute a very tedious and difficult 
feat in hairdressing, and to enter on an explanation of 
some remark she had carelessly dropped, which she was 
aware—in a vague sort of way—could lead but to mis- 
chief; but she no more dared shirk the one than the 
other. (It was a fact well known among the courtly 
circles below-stairs that no wages were higher than 
those paid by the Viscountess Honiton, to say. nothing 
of punctuality—while for perquisites!—) With trem- 
bling fingers, and a foreboding at her heart, the waiting 
woman complied. 

“T could n't know it for a fact, my Lady, as 1 wasn't 
here myself, of course, as your Ladyship knows, and it 
was a word just dropped by Mrs. Bowden when I met 
her this morning, and, indeed, have not exchanged a syl- 
lable with her before since we came down. She asked 
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me, ma’am, did I know how Mr, Arthur was, and whether 
his hurt was better? for she was very much afraid that 
it would get worse, as he would not give it time to heal, 
but was in such haste to be off to town.” 

“When was this? what was the hurt?” the lady 
asked abruptly. 

“ About a fortnight or three weeks back, my Lady, 
I think. It was a fall from his horse, but Capri was 
worse hurt, my Lady, and it is only these two days past 
that Bant has been able to lead him out.” 

There was silence for a full minute—the woman 
could not see the face which the veil of hair screened 
froin the reflection in the mirror, but the Italian Comedies 
_ had been loosed from the hold of the lady’s hand, and 
fell with a softened noise upon the thick hem of the 
dressing-gown she wore. 

“ Finish my hair quickly—no, do not plait that, roll 
it loosely—any way for the present.” 

The toilette was finished more rapidly than was 
usual ; then 

“ Desire Mrs. Bowden to come to me,” said her Lady- 
ship. 

“ Here, my Lady ?” 

“Yes, See, too, that my horse is ordered—Vashti. 
In about an hour I shall ride.” 

The maid went. She was accustomed to her lady’s 
mood, for, in that stately household, change was rare, 
and all were old habitués; yet even she felt some sur- 
prise at receiving no more questioning, no exclamation 
of surprise, or conjecture, at what she “ could take her 
oath,” as she said, “ was news to my Lady.” 

But that was not the way of the proud, self-will- 
ed, self-containing woman. Whatever might be her 
own surmises, how much she might have guessed, or 
made herself mistress of; had she been of a mgrq 
commen stamp—had her haughty consciousness of su- 
periority been less intense—she might have attempted 
some excuse, have hazarded some probable solution of 
her tale to the gossiping servant, which might or might 
not have deceived her; but to the Viscountess Honiton 
it was of little moment what these breathing automatons 
who served her thought or conjectured. Beyond the 
humble duties they rendered her she ignored their ex- 
istence as utterly as she might the rugs on which her 
feet rested in her luxurious carriage. The cringing 
homage which they proffered was not by her sought, 
nor desired. To execute well their several parts was 
necessary—amply paid, amply fed and lodged, each 
his or her place appointed—let him well understand 
and fill it, neither more or less. 

A frayed cushion or chipped ornament is at once 
removed and replaced, inquiry after the old one is never 
dreamed of; so a servant disabled, unfitted, or inapt, 
must go—he is useless, another must be found—his 
share of the contract id void, that the other becomes 
nought is the self-evident conclusion. 

Good pay, good service ; but as for praise, or benefit, 


or indulgence, or, indeed, recognition of their existence | 


beyond, the Viscountess, or her lord, would as soon think 
of advice, or consolation, or sympathy, or confidences, 
being imparted to them by the inferior race which so 
very properly and methodically smoothed the rougher | 
necessities of life, and made them approachable to the 
more refined existences enjoyed by the nobly born. 
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You will pardon the discursive paragraph—the 
staircases are steep, and Mrs. Bowden, the housekeeper 
not so young as she was, nor so active as the quick- 
witted and malicious waiting-maid, who doubtless ra- 
ther enjoys the puffings and pantings of the stout old 
lady, as she follows her to the Viscountess’s boudoir, 

“ She ‘ll guess it ’s me that has told, I expect ; but I 
couldn’t help it, my Lady asked,” mutters the quondam 
cockney milliner, to whom ugliness has played the good 
genius, exalting ‘her to the favour of the all-powerful 
in Fashion’s world—(how omy Fortune chooses her 
agents !) 

She closes softly the door upon her Ladyship and 
the housekeeper of Deansholme Abbey, and betakes 
herself to the solace of a substantial luncheon. For 
listening “she’d scorn the hact ;” and, oddly enough, 
it is a trick never practised in my Lord’s household, 
Either the absence of pretence to secrecy offers no tempt- 
ation, or the presiding spirit of pride and haughty indif- 
ference has permeated the atmosphere. Undeniably 
the character of the mastersdoes affect to a degree those 
employed. 

“There is something going on, as Mr. Dixon says,” 
soliloquised Turner ; “ but I shan’t bother about it— it 
will come out sure enough at the last. They never 
make any secrets, and if Mr. Dixon don’t know all about 
it no one will.” 

Meanwhile the housekeeper has seated herself, in 
obedience to a sign from her Ladyship, who enters upon 
some of the ordinary matters relating to Mrs. Bowdén’s 
especial department, inquires after the execution of cer- 
tain orders which she had forwarded, graciously com- 
mends these arrangements, and directs those. 

Suddenly she says, with well-assumed nonchalance, 

“Mr. Arthur took you by surprise in his visit to the 
Abbey.” 

The housekeeper gave a slight start, but at once fell 
into the snare. 

“Well, my Lady,” she began, “ certainly we were 
quite—not aware, and I would like to have been pre- 


| pared more certainly ; but I hope and trust Mr, Arthur 


did not suffer any inconvenience, my Lady, and, indeed, 
I was sadly afraid he would have been laid up, for he 
would not hear of a surgeon, and was that restless he 
would not even rest himself next morning, but was off 
first thing. I hope, my Lady—” 

“Thank you, my son has quite recovered; indeed, 
it was a trifle. I fear the poor animal suffered most.” 

“Indeed, my Lady, the sprain was bad,” the old 
woman went on, “ but she had the vetinairy surgeon 
directly, and I believe he says it will be none the worse, 


} and [ am glad of it, for he’s a beautiful creature cer- 





| tainly ; and it’s a mercy, indeed, it’s no worse, I’m 
| sure ; for you see, my Lady, Mr. Arthur was‘alone, and 
in that out-of-the-way place, if he had been stunned or 
hurt everso bad, not a soul would be likely to pass, and 
we never would have thought but Mr. Arthur had gone 
back to London—he not being in the habit of staying 

the night, even when it was bad weather; and again 
| and again I have prepared his room, my Lady,” the 
| garrulous old woman ran on—it was seldom her tongue 
got such license in that presence—“ and it just happened 
that very day that I had not, which did grieve me, I 
assure you, my Lady.” 
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“My son made no complaint,” the Viscountess said, 
and there she spoke truth, “ doubtless he was satisfied.” 

Finding no further encouragement for her garrulity 
the worthy housekeeper departed, much gratified by the 
interview, to which had been imparted more of a fami- 
liar intercourse than she had probably enjoyed in all 
her thirty years’ service, or, as she termed it, “ residence” 
in the family. 

“ Well, now,” she soliloquised, as she sat panting in 
her private apartments, recovering from the staircases, 
“to think that I should have been keeping it so close, 
not to distress her Ladyship, and here she knows all 
about it. Well, it’s amercy he had made no complaint, 
for he’s particular like my lady herself, though he is a 
sweet gentleman as ever was born.” 

Far less pleasant self-communings occupied the in- 
mate of the boudoir, left alone, as she rose and spurned 
impatiently with her foot the “ Comedie di Goldoni”— 
those witty pages, superbly bound, lying neglected on 
the floor. 

It was no comedy i in which her part had been chosen, 
which she had undertaken to play out, whose plot was 
thickening around her. 

With the old gesture she paced hurriedly a time or 
two up and down the room, a deep frown upon her high 
white brow, which it could scarce be said to disfigure, 
suiting so entirely the lofty style of her queenly beauty. 

From the overflow of ker troubled brain thoughts 
now and again would break into words, from which 
any one but partially aware of the source would scarce 
have gathered the direction her troubles had taken. 

“Tt was not fancy—I did not deceive myself—there 
issome other woman! His deferring to come down 
here! his neglect of her! But I will know the truth!” 

Her hand was on the bell ere the resolve was formed, 
of which the two last words of my written sentence only 
were uttered aloud. Ere the bell had ceased ringing, 
Turner was in the apartment, though since its first tingle 
echoed through her room she had actually removed 
from her fingers every trace of the lunch, quitted in 
haste. 

“My habit,” said the lady quietly, and the maid 
at once proceeded to equip her for riding. 

Not a few ladies in the state of mind in which the 
Viscountess then was would have angrily demanded 
why the maid was not at her post, knowing the order 
respecting the horses ; but her Ladyship was reasonable, 
and even then remembered that the horses had been 
desired an hour hence. Nevertheless, she was dressed, 
even to her hat with its snowy plume, scarlet tipped, to 


the diamond-buttoned gloves, and to the jewel-handled 
whip. 


“My Lady, the horses were to be ready at two; it | 


wants a quarter—shall I tell them?” 
“ No, I shall walk round,” to the stables she meant. 
Her Ladyship had always been great at horseman- 


ship, and was. in fact, no stranger to the well-kept do- | 


main of her favourites. It excited no surprise that she 
should mount there now, but, in any case, she would 
have done the same. Let the inferior organisation ex- 


pend itself in wondering, if it would, that she elected to | 


act in guch and such a way was enough for her, enough, 
too, for those who would blindly follow her lead, right 
or wrong as might be, no matter. 
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_ to the main road ; 
_ came to live at Sea View they made a path right down, 
| going to and from the house ; 


There was a general doffing of caps among the 
members of the fraternity present as my Lady turned 
the corner of the shrubbery which screened the stables 
from more general view. Her appearance created no ° 
surprise nor commotion ; rather it was looked upon as 
an honour, and personally so accepted by Bant, now 
the head of the establishment, and who, at the moment 
of her appearance, was occupied with the cohvalescent 
Capri, about whom alittle group of the brotherhood had 
assembled, exchanging valuable opinions. Her own 
horse was just being led out by her Ladyship’s groom, a 
diminutive object, who looked as though he might have 
been born on horseback, and bred in a curriculum, 

On his mistress making her appearance he at once 
led the horses to where he knew she would mount; 
the other men withdrew, and Bant, advancing to meet 
her, would have relinquished the bridle to another 
hand, but her Ladyship negatived it, by at once insti- 
tuting inquiries respecting the animal. 

“Poor fellow ; poor Capri,” she said, stroking the 
horse—which certainly seemed to recognise and ac- 
knowledge the caress—with more evidence of feeling 
than she often testified to anything living, save her 
youngest son. 

“Is he quite restored?” she asked of the head 
groom, who eagerly answered in the affirmative. 

“Though it was near being a bad case, my Lady, 
I assure you,” he added, with the sagacity of a physi- 
cian who gravely informs you that you have called 
him just in time, “only just in time.” “A deal 
of care and management, I give you my word, my 
Lady, it has taken to bring him round; though he is 
as right now, ay, as sound as ever.” : 

“We always thought Capri so sure-footed,” says 
her Ladyship; meanwhile suffering the nose of the 
animal to nestle in her palm, or snift at her plume. 

“ And so he is,” returns the man. “ Not a surer 
nor a better animal, my Lady, in my Lord's stables, 
which is to say the whole country-side; but what 
would you expect, my Lady, if a gentleman will ride 
steeplechase down places that aren't decent footing 
for a Christian? Why, bless you, my Lady—” Bant 
was forgetting himself in his energy, and drew in in 
time. 

“T beg your pardon, my Lady, but it was only the 
last time before, when Mr. Arthur was down here, that 
I saw him come the same way down from Sea View, 
that I said ‘ there'll be an accident one of these days.’ 
Thank Heaven it was no worse, I say.” 

“I did not know there was a path to the high 
ground any’ way but by the village,” said the lady, 
listening, seemingly with apathetic tolerance, to the 
man’s half-angry protest ; for, be it remembered, Bant 
loved his horses, and did not love that younger son 
whom the lady, his mistress, to his thinking, so un- 
justly preferred. The head groom was also an inde- 
pendent and a bold man, after his fashion, studying 
his employers’ welfare more than homage to them per- 
sonally, and valued accordingly. 

“No more there was, my Lady, till lately. It was 
but a rocky sort of pathway, that sloped off after a bit 
but since the old foreign gentleman 
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me, ma’am, did I know how Mr. Arthur was, and whether 
his hurt was better? for she was very much afraid that 
it would get worse, as he would not give it time to heal, 
but was in such haste to be off to town.” 

“When was this? what was the hurt?” the lady 
asked abruptly. i 

“ About a fortnight or three weeks back, my Lady, 
I think. It was a fall from his horse, but Capri was 
worse hurt, my Lady, and it is only these two days past 
that Bant has been able to lead him out.” 

There was silence for a full minute—the woman 
could not see the face which the veil of hair screened 
froin the reflection in the mirror, but the Italian Comedies 

_ had been loosed from the hold of the lady’s hand, and 
fell with a softened noise upon the thick hem of the 
dressing-gown she wore. 

“Finish my hair quickly—no, do not plait that, roll 
it loosely——any way for the present.” 

The toilette was finished more rapidly than was 
usual ; then 

“ Desire Mrs. Bowden to come to me,” said her Lady- 
ship. 

“Here, my Lady ?” 

“Yes, See, too, that my horse is ordered—Vashti. 
In about an hour I shall ride.” 

The maid went. She was accustomed to her lady’s 
mood, for, in that stately household, change was rare, 
and all were old habitués ; yet even she felt some sur- 
prise at receiving no more questioning, no exclamation 
of surprise, or conjecture, at what she “could take her 
oath,” as she said, “ was news to my Lady.” 

But that was not the way of the proud, self-will- 
ed, self-containing woman. Whatever might be her 
own surmises, how much she might have guessed, or 
made herself mistress of; had she been of a more 
commen stamp—had her haughty consciousness of su- 
periority been less intense—she might have attempted 
some excuse, have hazarded some probable solution of 
her tale to the gossiping servant, which might or might 
not have deceived her; but to the Viscountess Honiton 
it was of little moment what these breathing automatons 
who served her thought or conjectured. Beyond the 
humble duties they rendered her she ignored their ex- 
istence as utterly as she might the rugs on which her 
feet rested in her luxurious carriage. The cringing 
homage which they proffered was not by her sought, 
nor desired. To execute well their several parts was 
necessary—amply paid, amply fed and lodged, each 
his or her place appointed—let him well understand 
and fill it, neither more or less. 

A frayed cushion or chipped ornament is at once 
removed and replaced, inquiry after the old one is never 
dreamed of; so a servant disabled, unfitted, or inapt, 
must go—he is useless, another must be found—his 
share of the contract is void, that the other becomes 
nought is the self-evident conclusion. 

Good pay, good service ; but as for praise, or benefit, 
or indulgence, or, indeed, recognition of their existence 
beyond, the Viscountess, or her lord, would as soon think 
of advice, or consolation, or sympathy, or confidences, 
being imparted to them by the inferior race which so 
very properly and methodically smoothed the rougher 
necessities of life, and made them approachable to the 
more refined existences enjoyed by the nobly born. 















You will pardon the discursive paragraph—the 
staircases are steep, and Mrs. Bowden, the housekeeper. 
not so young as she was, nor so active as the quick. 
witted and malicious waiting-maid, who doubtless ra- 
ther enjoys the puffings and pantings of the stout old 
lady, as she follows her to the Viscountess’s boudoir, 

“She ‘ll guess it ’s me that has told, I expect ; but I 
couldn't help it, my Lady asked,” mutters the quondam 
cockney milliner, to whom ugliness has played the good 
genius, exalting her to the favour of the all-powerful 
in Fashion’s world—(how oddly Fortune chooses her 
agents !) 

She closes softly the door upon her Ladyship and 
the housekeeper of Deansholme Abbey, and betakes 
herself to the solace of a substantial luncheon. For 
listening “she'd scorn the hact ;” and, oddly enough, 
it is a trick never practised in my Lord’s household. 
Either the absence of pretence to secrecy offers no tempt- 
ation, or the presiding spirit of pride and haughty indif- 
ference has permeated the atmosphere. Undeniably 
the character of the mastersdoes affect to a degree those 
employed. 

“There is something going on, as Mr. Dixon says,” 
soliloquised Turner ; “ but I shan’t bother about it— it 
will come out sure enough at the last. They never 
make any secrets, and if Mr. Dixon don’t know all about 
it no one will.” 

Meanwhile the housekeeper has seated herself, in 
obedience to a sign from her Ladyship, who enters upon 
some of the ordinary matters relating to Mrs. Bowden's 
especial department, inquires after the execution of cer- 
tain orders which she had forwarded, graciously com- 
mends these arrangements, and directs those, 

Suddenly she says, with well-assumed nonchalance, 

“Mr. Arthur took you by surprise in his visit to the 
Abbey.” 

The housekeeper gave a slight start, but at once fell 
into the snare. 

“Well, my Lady,” she began, “ certainly we were 
quite—not aware, and I would like to have been pre- 
pared more certainly ; but I hope and trust Mr. Arthur 
did not suffer any inconvenience, my Lady, and, indeed, 
I was sadly afraid he would have been laid up, for he 
would not hear of a surgeon, and was that restless he 
would not even rest himself next morning, but was off 
first thing. I hope, my Lady—” 

“Thank you, my son has quite recovered; indeed, 
it was a trifle. I fear the poor animal suffered most.” 

“Indeed, my Lady, the sprain was bad,” the old 
woman went on, “but she had the vetinairy surgeon 

directly, and I believe he says it will be none the worse, 
and I am glad of it, for he’s a beautiful creature cer- 
tainly ; and it’s a mercy, indeed, it’s no worse, I’m 
sure ; for you see, my Lady, Mr. Arthur was‘alone, and 
in that out-of-the-way place, if he had been stunned or 
hurt ever so bad, not a soul would be likely to pass, and 
| we never would have thouglit but Mr. Arthur had gone 
back to London—he not being in the habit of staying 
the night, even when it was bad weather; and again 
and again I have prepared his room, my Lady,” the 
garrulous old woman ran on—it was seldom her tongue 
got such license in that presence—“ and it just happened 
that very day that I had not, which did grieve me, I 





assure you, my Lady.” 
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“My son made no complaint,” the Viscountess said, 
and there she spoke truth, “ doubtless he was satisfied.” 

Finding no further encouragement for her garrulity 
the worthy housekeeper departed, much gratified by the 
interview, to which had been imparted more of a fami- 
liar intercourse than she had probably enjoyed in all 
her thirty years’ service, or, as she termed it, “ residence” 
in the family. 

“ Well, now,” she soliloquised, as she sat panting in 
her private apartments, recovering from the staircases, 
“to think that I should have been keeping it so close, 
not to distress her Ladyship, and here she knows all 
about it. Well, it’s amercy he had made no complaint, 
for he’s particular like my lady herself, though he is a 
sweet gentleman as ever was born.” 


Far less pleasant self-communings occupied the in- 


mate of the boudoir, left alone, as she rose and spurned 
impatiently with her foot the “ Comedie di Goldoni”— 
those witty pages, superbly bound, lying neglected on 
the floor. 

It was no comedy i in which her part had been chosen, 
which she had undertaken to play out, whose plot was 
thickening around her. 

With the old gesture she paced hurriedly a time or 
two up and down the room, a deep frown upon her high 
white brow, which it could scarce be said to disfigure, 
suiting so entirely the lofty style of her queenly beauty. 

From the overflow of ker troubled brain thoughts 
now and again would break into words, from which 
any one but partially aware of the source would scarce 
have gathered the direction her troubles had taken. 

“Tt was not fancy—lI did not deceive myself—there 
issome other woman! His deferring to come down 
here! his neglect of her! But I will know the truth!” 

Her hand was on the bell ere the resolve was formed, 
of which the two last words of my written sentence only 
were uttered aloud. Ere the bell had ceased ringing, 
Turner was in the apartment, though since its first tingle 
echoed through her room she had actually removed 
from her fingers every trace of the lunch, quitted in 
haste. 

“My habit,” said the lady quietly, and the maid 
at once proceeded to equip her for riding. 

Not a few ladies in the state of mind in which the 
Viscountess then was would have angrily demanded 
why the maid was not at her post, knowing the order 
respecting the horses ; but her Ladyship was reasonable, 
and even then remembered that the horses had been 
desired an hour hence. Nevertheless, she was dressed, 
even to her hat with its snowy plume, scarlet tipped, to 


the diamond-buttoned gloves, and to the jewel-handled 
whip. 


“My Lady, the horses were to be ready at two; it | 


wants a quarter—shall I tell them?” 
“ No, I shall walk round,” to the stables she meant. 
Her Ladyship had always been great at horseman- 





| justly preferred. 


There was a general doffing of caps among the 
members of the fraternity present as my Lady turned 
the corner of the shrubbery which screened the stables 
from more general view. Her appearance created no ~ 
surprise nor commotion ; rather it-was looked upon as 
an honour, and personally 80 accepted by Bant, now 
the head of the establishment, and who, at the moment 
of her appearance, was occupied with the cohvalescent 
Capri, about whom a little group of the brotherhood had 
assembled, exchanging valuable opinions. Her own 
horse was just being led out by her Ladyship’s groom, a 
diminutive object, who looked as though he might have 
been born on horseback, and bred in a curriculum, 

On his mistress making her appearance he at once 
led the horses to where he knew she would mount; 
the other men withdrew, and Bant, advancing to meet 
her, would have relinquished the bridle to another 
hand, but her Ladyship negatived it, by at once insti- 
tuting inquiries respecting the animal. 

“Poor fellow ; poor Capri,” she said, stroking the 
horse—which certainly seemed to recognise and ac- 
knowledge the caress—with more evidence of feeling 
than she often testified to anything living, save her 
youngest son. 

“Ts he quite restored?” she asked of the head 
groom, who eagerly answered in the affirmative. 

“Though it was near being a bad case, my Lady, 
I assure you,” he added, with the sagacity of a physi- 
cian who gravely informs you that you have called 
him just in time, “only just in time.” “A deal 
of care and management, I give you my word, my 
Lady, it has taken to bring him round ; ; though ho i is 
as right now, ay, a8 sound as ever.” 

“We always thought Capri so sure-footed,” says 
her Ladyship ; meanwhile suffering the nose of the 
animal to nestle in her palm, or snift at her plume. 

“And so he is,” returns the man. “ Not a surer 
nor a better animal, my Lady, in my Lord's stables, 
which is to say the whole country-side; but what 
would you expect, my Lady, if a gentleman will ride 
steeplechase down places that aren't decent footing 
for a Christian? Why, bless you, my Lady—” Bant 
was forgetting himself in his energy, and drew in in 
time. 

“T beg your pardon, my Lady, but it was only the 
last time before, when Mr. Arthur was down here, that 
I saw him come the same way down from Sea View, 
that I said ‘there'll be an accident one of these days.’ 


Thank Heaven it was no worse, I say,” 


“TI did not know there was a path to the high 
ground any’ way but by the village,” said the lady, 
listening, seemingly with apathetic tolerance, to the 
man’s half-angry protest ; for, be it remembered, Bant 
loved his horses, and did not love that younger son 
whom the lady, his mistress, to his thinking, so un- 
The head groom was also an inde- 


ship, and was. in fact, no stranger to the well-kept do- | pendent and a bold man, after his fashion, studying 


main of her favourites. 
have done the same. 
act in such and such a way was enough for her, enough, 


too, for those who would ‘blindly follow her lead, right | 
or wrong as might be, no matter. 
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It excited no surprise that she | his employers’ welfare more than homage to them per- 
should mount there now, but, in any case, she would | 


Let the inferior organisation ex- | 
pend itself in wondering, if it would, that she elected to 


sonally, and valued accordingly. 

“No more there was, my Lady, till lately. It was 
but a rocky sort of pathway, that sloped off after a bit 
to the main road ; but since the old foreign gentleman 
came to live at Sea View they made a path right down, 
| going to and from the house; it comes out just a bit 
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opposite’ the private entrance to the Park. Hallo, 
Capri! I beg your pardon, my Lady; he’s as nerv- 
ous as can be.” 

The horse had reared in a moment, till its forefeet 
almost touched her plume: startled, may be, by the 
sudden movement of the lady’s hand as the man spoke. 
It must have been a sharp thought that could have stung 
her so for the moment ; she who never stirred even at 
the visible danger, but laid her arm soothingly across 
the favourite’s mane, as he descended to quadrupedal 
level once more. 

“Good Capri, your master must be more careful,” 
she ‘said; then slightly acknowledging the man’s bow, 
she turned away to where her own horse awaited her, 
and anon was in her saddle, and cantering away, fol- 
lowed by the abortion wearing her Lord’s livery. 

“She ’s a picture in the saddle, and no mistake,” 
muttered the head groom, as he gazed after her retreat- 
ing figure. “ But, Lord, what a cold oneshe is. Why, 
there she stood listening to the jeopardy he ’d run, him 
that she seems so fond of too, and just says no more 
than to ask me about was there a road up yonder? 
Oh dear, it’s a rum world.” 

Bant might be an infallible judge of horseflesh, 
he certainly was not of their riders. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CONFESSION AND DEFIANCE. 


I pount if any one ever soliloquised on horseback. At 
least he would be a very, determined practiser of the 
indulgence who attempted it, and then the accessories 
had needs be peculiar. 

A noontide grove, moss carpeted, a purling brook 
beside, and in perspective such a welcome as even an- 
ticipation cannot exceed in delight. Pshaw! even 
then, who would not push on by shade and moss, and 
purly streams, through the hot road beyond, to re- 
alize the glorious promise of the journey’s completion ? 
Melancholy, perhaps, returning from an unsuccessful 
errand of love or mercy—those twin and supreme rulers 
of the world—might betake itself to moralizing or be- 
wailing its hard fate, throwing the rein upon the neck 
of the steed, which would then be apt to take to brows- 
ing by the wayside ; while melancholy—crop-eared, 
close-shaven, and puritan-caped -—lifted up its voice 
and wept. What a spectacle to tempt the profane to 
laughter ! 

No, I cannot think horseback favourable to solilo- 





quy, whatever it may be to thought, and certes to | 
ndither was the pace adaptable at which my lady the | 
Viscountess chose to dash along the bridle-path inter- | 
secting her own fair park of Deansholme, bordered | 
and overhung by glorious old trees which might have | 
been centuries old, and still in their youth, to look at them. | 
From what she had heard that morning ; from the | 
manner she had learned that which had evidently been | 
withheld from her knowledge by her son, for a reason, | 
her own quick brain had woven a clue to facts, which, | 
though till now she had accepted as perhaps needing | 
no other solution than caprice, now wore an aspect so 


different by the light of those freshly acquired; an 


aspect so real, tallying so aptly with a half-formed | 


suspicion she had dared scarce acknowledge to herself 
—that she, determined and unflinching as she was, 
almost shrank from contemplating it. 

Some of you may know what it is to have, laid 
aside in the storehouse of memory, a fact or incident 
which you have never by a chance recurred to, till 
suddeniy by. a circumstance, a mere accident, or a 
chain of events, trifling in themselves, it is all at once 
recalled to you, and you pounce upon it, erying Eu- 
reka! with a certainty which is never at fault. Such 
instances of “finding out” are much more frequent 
than those remarkable cases traceable to stray gloves, 
handkerchiefs, curtained recesses, &c. &c., which, I am 
inclined to think, chiefly belong to the world of ro- 
mance. 

However neatly she might previously have gather- 
ed up the various strands, however determined upon 
forming them to their destined use, it was not tilb 
the groom uttered the name of “Sea View,” that there 
flashed full upon the mind of the lady that swift con- 
viction, that sudden linking with another idea, which 
was to bind, and fix, and resolve those strands into the 
clue she sought; nay, from the stepping-stones of 
doubt and conjecture and surmise, set her foot upon the 
solid shore of truth. 

She remembered on the occasion of the last sojourn 
at the Abbey, when out riding with her son they had 
passed the cottage nestling in its bushy covert; her 
attention had been momentarily arrested by the figures 
of an old man and a lady issuing from the garden, to 
whose sign of recognition Arthur had returned, as the 
haughty dame had then thought, rather a superlative 
demonstration of respect. 

To her query of who his acquaintance might be, 
he had replied—and as she had now no difficulty in 
persuading herself, with some hesitation—that the old 
gentleman was a German professor and author, from 
whom he had received some instruction when staying 
at St. Liddard’s. 

Since that hour the circumstance had never occur- 
red to her, but now, with all the information she had 
that morning gained, with the fact of her son’s frequent 
absence, and too apparent disinclination to the match 
she had planned for him—Well, I can hardly tell you 
what was passing in the mind of the lady, as she rode 
hastily on; there are moments supervening on such @ 
discovery as she believed she had made, when thought 
is for a while suspended, and in the inability of our 
own faculties to resolve upon any definite line of route, 
we throw the reins upon the neck of Fate, and aban- 
don ourselves to be carried whithersoever she listeth. 

Doubtless the Viscountess had herself not the re- 
motest notion of that which she would do in the next 
hour, or of so far committing herself to a course, cer- 
tainly as little marked by prudence as belonging to 
her usual mode of action; but she was angry, indig- 
nant, wrathful; her spirit in arms against the infla- 
ences that seemed combining to oppose her in this; a8 
in her earlier scheme they had, in cruel complaisance, 
combined to favour her success. 

Turning aside, without pause or drawing bridle, 
she followed a horse track apparently but recently 
revived, which led, between more closely-growing 
trees, to a private entrance of the park, 
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The groom passing before opened it, and they rode 
out into the high road, over which, deserted, silent, 
little used, and dusty—as a country road might be—~ 
the arms of the lordly elms within the Abbey demesne 
threw a protecting shade. The lady did not resume 
the speed to which she had hitherto impelled her steed, 
but at a gentle walk pursued the line of grateful 
shadow, till they arrived at where an irregular pathway 
broke through the fern and wild waving herbage 
which clothed the rocky ascent, bounding the road on 
that side. Here she drew rein, and intimated to her 
attendant her intention of dismounting. 

The abortive performed his accustomed duties 
with a celerity, and even grace, hardly to be expected ; 
and then my Lady desired that the horses should re- 
turn. ‘I shall walk,” she said, as with one hand she 
drew down the thick veil which was attached to her 
hat, with the other gathering up the folds of her 
habit, in anticipation of ascending the rugged path 
before her. 

The well-trained manikin performed a mute obei- 
sance, and throwing himself into his saddle prepared 
to return by easy stages, and in the shade, leading by 
her bridle the beautiful creature which his mistress 
had ridden. 

For the first few yards the lady proceeded leisurely ; 
then, as if she would allow no time for reflection, she 
increased her pace; gathered up more completely the 
embarrassing drapery which she wore, and hurried on 
faster, even, for the obstacles that often impeded her mo- 
mently, now and again striking down the bushy fern 
or brambles with her supple riding-whip, which in her 
present mood, aimed by no weakly hand, seemed a 
weapon sufficiently formidable. She reached the top, 
slightly out of breath, but more with the anxious impulse 
hurrying her forward than with the toils of the ascent. 

Letting fall the skirts of her habit, she threw back 
her veil, and drawing herself to her full height, she 
gazed with a flushed face and straining eyes around. 

The tranquillity of that lovely scene might well 
have calmed the worst passions. The small brown 
cottage well nigh covered by flowering honeysuckle, 
and rose, and clematis, ewhose half-trained sprays 
mounted carelessly in the air, crept in at the open 
casemem@?toying with the white curtains that swayed 
coquettishly to and fro to meetthem. The high hedge 
here and there dotted by a snowy flake where some 
small article of apparel, by Martha's housewifery, lay to 


| bleach,—the precious shade of those close bowery 
_ trees, with the old rustic seat beneath,—the scent of 
- Many flowers, alas running to luxuriance all too wildly 


how, — the sounds — the lazy tide dallying with the 


_ shore berieath ; the humble, loving coo of some wood- 


pigeon, lost to the eye in their retreat. It might be 
the very abode of Peace; and she, proud, wilful-hearted 
Woman, might well have taken a lesson from it; at 
least not to disturb its sanctity with her trumpet of 
discord, but to turn her steps where such notes better 
befitted, and might, perchance, have a meaning. 

ut we are creatures of habit. I fear in the eyes 
of the noble lady the surpassing beauty of the scene 


| Was eclipsed by its homeliness. The gall, which wound- 


———— 


ed pride and anger made to overflow, jaundiced all 
the sweetness. 








| 


Dropping her veil again, she hurried forward. A 
few steps brought her to the gate of the little garden, 
which now was presented in full to her view ; more 
neglected than when first we looked in upon it. There 
was even a weed or two beginning to show in the 
gravel path leading to the house. 

She passed on to the porch ; the Newfoundland lay 
full length across the doorway, opened his eyes blind- 
ingly to gaze upon the stranger, but was far too sens- 
ible of the strength of his position to attempt any 
more active demonstration. In the small entrance 
lay a trunk or two stoutly corded, with some lighter 
preparations for travel. The squirrel cracked his nuts 
defiantly, and the shells seemed to fall noisily in the 
utter silence of the dwelling. i 

As she stood still, with no set purpose in her mind, 
ere she had even asked herself what she did there, a 
figure appeared from the interior of the house coming 
down the entrance towards her. 

The Viscountess at once recognised the young girl 
she had seen on the occasion we have mentioned, and 
there rushed upon her mind that tide of mingled 
emotions which bore her forward, unreasoning, to do 
she knew not what, nor cared whither. Yet—mortals 
of contradiction that we are—at that moment the in- 
nermost thought of the Viscountess, as she looked on 
that pale face, with its high broad brow surrounded by 
its thick curling, but careless, masses of fair hair, its 
large serious eyes with, alas! ever so slight a darkened 
shadow round them ; while, woman as she was, the 
lady took in the black dress, becoming in itself with its 
snowy frill of net screening the fair full neck and shoul- 
ders, its graceful folds unassisted by modern device, 
sweeping noiselessly the soft matting, as she moved 
slowly along. I say her innermost thought was—and 
it should have rejoiced her— 

“Can such a one be rival to her?” 

The queenly Geraldine, in all the pride of her full, 
young, womanly nature, in her practised gracefulness, 
in her luxury of charms, in her accomplished fascina- 
tions, was before her as she spoke. Why could she 
not be comforted ? 

Could it be, that artificial as is the atmosphere of 
such lives as hers, it fails wholly to stifle that°germ 
of Nature sequestered in the soul of each of us, that 
kinship with creation which will, perforce, at times be 
acknowledged ? 

Else whence arose that vague feeling of irritation 
which impelled the words, assuredly, she had never 
meant to utter? 

“Tt is the same! 
daughter.” 

As Josephine approached, the Newfoundland had 
risen and leisurely met her, thrusting his huge nose 
into her hand, and taking his place at her side, 

She had reached the door as the lady spoke, and 
they stood one just within, the other without, the door, 

“T am Josephine Strauzlaine,” was the calm reply. 
“That was my father’s name.” 

“Was! ishe dead? And you live alone here?” 

We must excuse the abruptness of the question, 
remembering the course the lady’s suspicions had 
taken ; the turn they not improbably would have re- 
ceived at this intimation. 


You are the German professor's 
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opposite: the private entrance to the Park. Hallo, 
Capri! I beg your pardon, my Lady; he’s as nerv- 
ous as can be.” 

The horse had reared in a moment, till its forefeet 
almost touched her plume: startled, may be, by the 
sudden movement of the lady’s hand as the man spoke. 
It must have been a sharp thought that could have stung 
her so for the moment ; she who never stirred even at 
the visible danger, but laid her arm soothingly across 
the favourite’s mane, as he descended to quadrupedal 
level once more. 

“Good Capri, your master must be more careful,” 
she said; then slightly acknowledging the man’s bow, 
she turned away to where her own horse awaited her, 
and anon was in her saddle, and cantering away, fol- 
lowed by the abortion wearing her Lord’s livery. 

“She ’s a picture in the saddle, and no mistake,” 
muttered the head groom, as he gazed after her retreat- 
ing figure. “ But, Lord, what a cold oneshe is. Why, 
there she stood listening to the jeopardy he'd run, him 
that she seems so fond of too, and just says no more 
than to ask me about was there a road up yonder? 
Oh dear, it’s a rum world.” 

Bant might be an infallible judge of horseflesh, 
he certainly was not of their riders, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CONFESSION AND DEFIANCE. 


I poust if any one ever soliloquised on horseback. At 
least he would be a very, determined practiser of the 
indulgence who attempted it, and then the accessories 
had needs be peculiar. 

A noontide grove, moss carpeted, a purling brook 
beside, and in perspective such a welcome as even an- 
ticipation cannot exceed in delight. Pshaw! even 
then, who would not push on by shade and moss, and 
purly streams, through the hot road beyond, to re- 
alize the glorious promise of the journey’s completion ? 
Melancholy, perhaps, returning from an unsuccessful 
errand of love or mercy—those twin and supreme rulers 
ofthe world—might betake itself to moralizing or be- 
wailing its hard fate, throwing the rein upon the neck 
of the steed, which would then be apt to take to brows- 
ing by the wayside ; while melancholy—crop-eared, 
close-shaven, and puritan-caped -—lifted up its voice 
and wept. What a spectacle to tempt the profane to 
laughter ! 

No, I cannot think horseback favourable to solilo- 
quy, whatever it may be to thought, and certes to 


Viscountess chose to dash along the bridle-path inter- 
secting her own fair park of Deansholme, bordered 
and overhung by glorious old trees which might have 
been centuries old, and still in their youth, to look at them. 

From what she had heard that morning ; from the 
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suspicion she had dared scarce acknowledge to herself 
—-that she, determined and unflinching as she was, 
almost shrank from contemplating it. 

Some of you may know what it is to have, laid 
aside in the storehouse of memory, a fact or incident 
which you have never by a chance recurred to, till 
suddenly by. a circumstance, a mere accident, or a 
chain of events, trifling in themselves, it is all at once 
recalled to you, and you pounce upon it, erying Eu- 
reka! with a certainty which is never at fault. Such 
instances of “finding out” are much more frequent 
than those remarkable cases traceable to stray glov 
handkerchiefs, curtained recesses, &c. &c., which, I am 
inclined to think, chiefly belong to the world of ro- 
mance. 

However neatly she might previously have gather- 
ed up the various strands, however determined upon 
forming them to their destined use, it was not tilk 
the groom uttered the name of “Sea View,” that there 
flashed full upon the mind of the lady that swift con- 
viction, that sudden linking with another idea, which 
was to bind, and fix, and resolve those strands into the 
clue she sought; nay, from the stepping-stones of 
doubt and conjecture and surmise, set her foot upon the 
solid shore of truth. 

She remembered on the occasion of the last sojourn 
at the Abbey, when out riding with her son they had 
passed the cottage nestling in its bushy covert; her 
attention had been momentarily arrested by the figures 
of an old man and a lady issuing from the garden, to 
whose sign of recognition Arthur had returned, as the 
haughty dame had then thought, rather a superlative 
demonstration of respect. 

To her query of who his acquaintance might be, 
le had replied—and as she had now no difficulty in 
persuading herself, with some hesitation—that the old 
gentleman was a German professor and author, from 
whom he had received some instruction when staying 
at St. Liddard’s. , 

Since that hour the circumstance had never occur- 
red to her, but now, with all the information she had 
that morning gained, with the fact of her son’s frequent 
absence, and too apparent disinclination to the match 
she had planned for him—Well, I can hardly tell you 
what was passing in the mind of the lady, as she rode 
hastily on ; there are moments supervening on such @ 
discovery as she believed she had made, when thought 
is for a while suspended, and in the inability of our 
own faculties to resolve upon any definite line of route, 





neither was the pace adaptable at which my lady the | 


we throw the reins upon the neck of Fate, and aban- 
| don ourselves to be carried whithersoever she listeth. 
Doubtless the Viscountess had herself not the re- 
| motest notion of that which she would do in the next 
| hour, or of so far committing herself to a course, cer- 
| tainly as little marked by prudence as belonging to 
| her usual mode of action; but she was angry, indig- 
_nant, wrathful; her spirit in arms against the infla- 


manner she had learned that which had evidently been | ences that seemed combining to oppose her in this ; 98 
withheld from her knowledge by her son, for a reason, 
her own quick brain had woven a clue to facts, which, | 
though till now she had accepted as perhaps needing | 
no other solution than caprice, now wore an aspect so | she followed a horse track apparently but recently 
different by the light of those freshly acquired; an | revived, which led, between more closely-growing 
aspect so real, tallying so aptly with a half-formed | trees, to a private entrance of the park. 


' > * . > 
| in her earlier scheme they had, in cruel complaisance, 
combined to favour her success. 

Turning aside, without pause or drawing bridle, 
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The groom passing before opened it, and they rode 
out into the high road, over which, deserted, silent, 
little used, and dusty—as a country road might be— 
the arms of the lordly elms within the Abbey demesne 
threw a protecting shade. The lady did not resume 
the speed to which she had hitherto impelled her steed, 
but at a gentle walk pursued the line of grateful 
shadow, till they arrived at where an irregular pathway. 
broke through the fern and wild waving herbage 
which clothed the rocky ascent, bounding the road on 
that side. Here she drew rein, and intimated to her 
attendant her intention of dismounting. 

The abortive performed his accustomed duties 
with a celerity, and even grace, hardly to be expected ; 
and then my Lady desired that the horses should re- 
turn. ‘I shall walk,” she said, as with one hand she 
drew down the thick veil which was attached to her 
hat, with the other gathering up the folds of her 
habit, in anticipation of ascending the rugged path 
before her. 

The well-trained manikin performed a mute obei- 
sance, and throwing himself into his saddle prepared 
to return by easy stages, and in the shade, leading by 
her bridle the beautiful creature which his mistress 
had ridden. 

For the first few yards the lady proceeded leisurely ; 
then, as if she would allow no time for reflection, she 
increased her pace; gathered up more completely the 
embarrassing drapery which she wore, and hurried on 


| faster, even, for the obstacles that often impeded her mo- 


mently, now and again striking down the bushy fern 
or brambles with her supple riding-whip, which in her 
present mood, aimed by no weakly hand, seemed a 
weapon sufficiently formidable. She reached the top, 
slightly out of breath, but more with the anxious impulse 
hurrying her forward than with the toils of the ascent. 
Letting fall the skirts of her habit, she threw back 
her veil, and drawing herself to her full height, she 
gazed with a flushed face and straining eyes around. 
The tranquillity of that lovely scene might well 
have calmed the worst passions. The small brown 
cottage well nigh covered by flowering honeysuckle, 
and rose, and clematis, «whose half-trained sprays 
mounted carelessly in the air, crept in at the open 
casemefi?toying with the white curtains that swayed 
coquettishly to and fro to meetthem. The high hedge 
here and there dotted by a snowy flake where some 
small article of apparel, by Martha's housewifery, lay to 


| bleach,—the precious shade of those close bowery 


| trees, with the old rustic seat beneath,—the scent of 
| many flowers, alas running to luxuriance all too wildly 


how, — the sounds — the lazy tide dallying with the 


_ shore berieath ; the humble, loving coo of some wood- 


; 


se 


pigeon, lost to the eye in their retreat. It might be 
the very abode of Peace; and she, proud, wilful-hearted 
woman, might well have taken a lesson from it; at 
least not to disturb its sanctity with her trumpet of 
discord, but to turn her steps where such notes better 
befitted, and might, perchance, have a meaning. 

But we are creatures of habit. I fear in the eyes 
of the noble lady the surpassing beauty of the scene 
Was eclipsed by its homeliness. The gall, which wound- 
ed pride and anger made to overflow, jaundiced all 


| the sweetness. 
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Dropping her veil again, she hurried forward. A 
few steps brought her to the gate of the little garden, 
which now was presented in full to her view ; more 
neglected than when first we looked in upon it. There 
was even a-weed or two beginning to show in the 
gravel path leading to the house. | 

She passed on to the porch ; the Newfoundland lay 
full length across the doorway, opened his eyes blind- 
ingly to gaze upon the stranger, but was far too sens- 
ible of the strength of his position to attempt any 
more active demonstration. In the small entrance 
lay a trunk or two stoutly corded, with some lighter 
preparations for travel. The squirrel cracked his nuts 
defiantly, and the shells seemed to fall noisily in the 
utter silence of the dwelling. 

As she stood still, with no set purpose in her mind, 
ere she had even asked herself what she did there, a 
figure appeared from the interior of the house coming 
down the entrance towards her. 

The Viscountess at once recognised the young girl 
she had seen on the occasion we have mentioned, and 
there rushed upon her mind that tide of mingled 
emotions which bore her forward, unreasoning, to do 
she knew not what, nor cared whither. Yet—mortals 
of contradiction that we are—at that moment the in- 
nermost thought of the Viscountess, as she looked on 
that pale face, with its high broad brow surrounded by 
its thick curling, but careless, masses of fair hair, its 
large serious eyes with, alas! ever so slight a darkened 
shadow round them ; while, woman as she was, the 
lady took in the black dress, becoming in itself with its 
snowy frill of net screening the fair full neck and shoul- 
ders, its graceful folds unassisted by modern device, 
sweeping noiselessly the soft matting, as she moved 
slowly along. I say her innermost thought was—and 
it should have rejoiced her— 

“Can such a one be rival to her?” 

The queenly Geraldine, in all the pride of her full, 
young, womanly nature, in her practised gracefulness, 
in her luxury of charms, in her accomplished fascina- 
tions, was before her as she spoke. Why could she 
not be comforted ? 

Could it be, that artificial as is the atmosphere of 
such lives as hers, it fails wholly to stifle that’germ 
of Nature sequestered in the soul of each of us, that 
kinship with creation which will, perforce, at times be 
acknowledged ? 

Else whence arose that vague feeling of irritation 
which impelled the words, assuredly, she, had never 
meant to utter? 

“Tt is the same ! 
daughter.” 

As Josephine approached, the Newfoundland had 
risen and leisurely met her, thrusting his huge nose 
into her hand, and taking his place at her side, 

She had reached the door as the lady spoke, and 
they stood one just within, the other without, the door. 

“T am Josephine Strauzlaine,” was the calm reply. 
“That was my father’s name.” 

“Was! ishe dead? And you live alone here?” 

We must excuse the abruptness of the question, 
remembering the course the lady’s suspicions had 
taken ; the turn they not improbably would have re- 
ceived at this intimation. 
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“Not quite alone; but why? have you any busi- 
ness with me ?” 

She turned as she was speaking, and the visitor 
followed her to an apartment. 

It was little changed in appearance since we last 
looked in upon it, save that some of the more light 
and ornamental objects had been removed. 

A picture of the deceased professor too was gone; 
the Schiller no longer lay upon the window-seat ; the 
curtains were drawn back from the recess, and the 
chair which had filled it had been removed to the 
little chamber above. But at the round table in the 
corner the old woman sat knitting away with more 
fixed assiduity than ever; she looked up briskly as the 
two entered, and her gaze lingered on the stranger ; 
but she resumed her work, and apparently became ab- 
sorbed in her employment. 

The lady glanced hastily round, and an expression 
of scorn flitted across her features as she said hastily, 

“ And he can pass his time here /” 

“ Of whom are you speaking?” Josephine said in a 
low tone, but calm and self-possessed. 

“Of whom ?” exclaimed the Viscountess, rising with 
anger, “ who should I mean but the son of Lord Honiton 
yonder, Mr. Power, he has visited you here again and 
again ; you know it, you cannot deny it!” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply; “why should I 
deny it?” 

“And you think it wise, you think it prudent, you 
can acknowledge it unblushingly—that you, young, 
alone, in this sequestered spot, permit gentlemen—” 

“Pardon me, madam,” interrupted Josephine, with 
dignity more natural to her than assumed, “there is no 
question of gentlemen: Mr. Power was a pupil of my 
father’s, a dear and valued friend of us both; as such he 
visited us freely, and since I lost the dear father his 
visits have been my only happiness.” 

“ Friend!” the V,iscountess cried, with a passion 
which was fast hurrying her beyond all self-control. 
“ He has told you he loved you, girl! confess it, he has 
told you.” 

A faint tinge passed over the face of Josephine, but 
died away even as she replied : 

“That, madam, you should ask of him; I have no 
right to betray his confidence.” 

“You know it is so, it is vain to deny it,” said the 
Viscountess, hurrying out her words. “ Do you know,” 
she added, scornfully, “do you know, girl, that he is 
about to be married, to one in every way his equal ; by 
station, fortune, person adapted to be his wife ? do you 
know this?” she ended with a sneer, as if anticipating 
the answer. 

“TI do know it,” replied Josephine. 
told me.” 

“ He told you! ” echoed the lady,“ yet you have been 
base enough to encourage this disgraceful intimacy to 
presume upon the folly and weakness—” 


“He himself 


“ You love him ?” 
“ Love him !” echoed Josephine, her eyes kindling 


she repeated, and the tone was answer sufficient. 

“ And you dare téll me this?” almost shrieked the 
wife of the great conservative lord ; it was all she could 
at the moment gasp out. 

“ Dare!” exclaimed Josephine, in fervent tones, 
“have I not dared tell it to my God? In the stil] 
night, when my dear dead father seems ever near me, 
have [ not dared tell it to his spirit? When I pray for 
him, ah! as none other ever can pray for him, have I not 
told it to Heaven, and should I shrink from telling it to 
you? I tell you, Lady Honiton, [ love Arthur better 
than my life—better than my soul I love him, and shall 
love him till I die.” 

She had risen from her seat as she spoke, inspired 
by the intensity of her emotion; she stood, her head 
proudly raised, looking full into the still veiled face of 
the other, her words poured forth impetuously, her lips 
growing whiter as she uttered them with that slightly 
foreign accent which, in moments of excitement, was 
noticeable. 

“Wretched girl! you have told him this; you knew 
of his marriage, yet permitted—” 

A smile of scorn, more bitter than that which had 
wreathed the patrician lips, lighted up every feature in 
the younger woman's countenance. 

“You know little of the noble nature of your own 
son, madam,” she said with a forced coldness, “ and may 
be excused for your judgment of myself. In the saine 
breath that he told me of his love, he told me also of 
his engagement to another.” 

“ And he comes no more ? ” the lady asked, while 4 
ray of triumph gleamed in her eyes. 

“ He never knew I loved him,” said the girl in a low 
tone, but full of meaning. 

An expression of contempt escaped her Ladyship. 

Josephine did not heed, but went on speaking. 

“Yes, madam, your son chose rather to yield obe- 
dience to the mother who understands him so poorly, 
and can so little estimate the best qualities of his nature, 
and God knows from my sul I honour him for it, and 
would crush my own heart to help him do that which 
he believed his duty.” 

“Pshaw ! child,” said the lady, “ the foolish admir- 
ation of my son hasturned yourhead, The mere fancy 
of an hour, and you talk as if, forsooth, you had influence 
with him.” 

Again Josephine’s eyes darted light, again her 
whole countenance shone with mingled scorn and con- 
scious power. 

“You contemn what you do not comprehend,” she 
said. “ You are a lady nobly born, I am the daughter of 

| a servant; yes, madam, a poor English waiting-woman, 
| think of that ; yet I love your son, yet I avoid him, and 
for his sake—” She held up her hand deprecatingly 





“ Stay,” cried Josephine ; “ say what you will of me, 
put your own constructions, madam, it will not harm me, 
but you must do Arthur justice.” 

“ Arthur ! girl! to my face ; do you know who Iam?” 

“I do know. Do you suppose, Lady Honiton, that 
I would have permitted myself to be questioned thus by 
any other than his mother?” 





the Viscountess would have spoken. “You see those 
| trunks ; I am going, to-day I quit this place, and Eng 
‘land. I bear my love for Arthur out with me into the 
_ world, I am proud of it, as he should have been, had all 
| been different. I tell you,—you cannot help it, you shall 
hear it. You do not believe in what you never felt of 
_ knew, but I tell you, that as soul answers to soul, 











with that inner light: peculiar to them ; “love him!” 
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love gives power and is mighty to overcome, that had 
I willed it—had I but told your son my love, I who 
knew him, I who understood him, to whose soul my own 
reached forth and recognised in all its sympathies,—I 

tell you, Lady Honiton, your scheme, with all its cun- 
| ning and its selfishness, had failed, had my love been 

known to him, had we met upon that ground but once. 
[ love your son, with all the strength of my being I 
love him, but I loved his honour better. I would to 
God I could believe he will be happy. If he were less 
loving, less noble, less true-hearted, he would have bet- 
ter chance of being so in the lot you have portioned to 
him.” 

Struck even from the pinnacle of her supreme 
haughtiness, the Viscountess had remained mute, as if 
compelled by the intensity of passion which moved the 
speaker, standing like an inspired Pythoness of old, her 
grand eyes darting indignant fire, every feature irra- 
diated with scorn, her whole expression changed and 
elevated by the feelings which for the time had lifted 
her out of herself. 

As her voice ceased there was a pause; then the 
Viscountess, who, as if panting for air, had flung back 
her veil, was about to speak, when Josephine said, laying 
ahand lightly upon the arm of the other, which the 
lady hastily threw off,— 

“Let us have no more of this. 
can have nothing to do with me. What you wanted 
to know you have learned. I will not remind you how 
you have even insulted me, and perhaps still do so, with 
your suspicions. But no more,if you please. Here at 
least I am mistress, and can request it. Your Ladyship’s 
own interest will keep you silent elsewhere.” 

The Viscountess turned upon her, with an indignant 
reply upon her lips, when a loud cry from the old 
woman in the corner arrested her, and Josephine hast- 
ened to her side. 

She was mouthing and gesticulating vehemently, 
giving vent to some incoherent sentences, her eyes 
meanwhile fixed upon the Viscountess. 

“T must beg your Ladyship to leave us,” said Jose- 
phine stiffly, “the presence of strangers disturbs my 
grandmother at times.” 

Marthon ran in by another door, she seemed to 
possess most power of soothing the ancient invalid, who 
was led out, uttering mingled protests and detached 
fragments respecting the “ three-quarter moon,” a “ deal 
_ box,” and “Mrs. Smith,” in all of which Marthon coin- 
_ cided, and abetted her complaisantly, till the poor old 
|| soul gradually grew calmer. 

Meanwhile the Viscountess Honiton had quitted the 
cottage and descended the hill. Let us leave her to the 


| Consolation of that late repentance which waits upon 
| defeat, 


Lady Honiton, you 
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“God help me to bear all this,” wept Josephine, as, 
| pale and weary, she knelt by the side of the little white 
_ bed, this last night before her departure. “God help 
} me! I cannot forget, I cannot try, but if the spirits of 
| the good have power near Goodness’ self; oh / dear 
| father, help me that I may be led to think of him with- 
| Out sin, that he at least may be happy, that he may— 
oh! it is best—that he may forget me.” 


[To be continued. } 
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Wuize the yellow daybreak 
Wide and wider spread, 

A robin in our apple-tree 
Singing gaily, said— 

Come from your leafy bed, 
Lady-bird o’ mine, 

Come in your russet gown— 
Do n’t you be too fine! 


? 


Flushing like great jewels, 
Warmed alive in th’ sun, 
Dainty triflers round me 
Are flitting, many a one ; 
Some with caps of sky-blue 
Dashed with flakes of white, 
Some with golden zigzags 
In velvets black as night. 


Some in pretty bodices 
Of green, with silver specks, 
And some with blood-red ruffles 
Shivering on their necks, 
How they flash and sparkle 
Round our apple-tree, 
With their darling little heads 
All aside to me! 


You may go, my beauties, 
Each of you your gate— 
Your finery frightens from me 

My modest little mate ; 
She will come in colours 

As quiet as a mouse— 
Living in an apple-tree, 

You would shame my house, 
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THE CENSUS OF 1861, 





Tue progress of a nation in wealth, population, and in- 
tellectua! and moral greatness, must always be asubject ~ 
of deep and lasting interest, and especially so when that 
nation exercises a great and powerful influence upon 
the destinies and progress of the world. Our history is 
bound up with the history and progress of almost every 
nation, and it is well for us to note our progress, and 
carefully guard against those evils that tend to lower 
and sink us. The first census of which we have any 
record was that taken by Moses, under the command of 
God; when the children of Israel were encamped neat 
Mount Sinai, about the year 1490 n.c., as recorded in the 
first four chapters of the Book of Npmbers. There is 
one peculiarity about this census, namely—that only 
the males were to be counted ; why this was done we 
do not know, But I certainly think there can be no 
reason now whiy we should not learn the number of the 
“ fair sex,” as well as the number of their rougher and 
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“Not quite alone; but why? have you any busi- 
ness with me?” 

She turned as she was speaking, and the visitor 
followed her to an apartment. 

It was little changed in appearance since we last 
looked in upon it, save that some of the more light 
and ornamental objects had been removed. 

A picture of the deceased professor too was gone; 
the Schiller no longer lay upon the window-seat ; the 
curtains were drawn back from the recess, and the 
chair which had filled it had been removed to the 
little chamber above. But at the round table in the 
corner the old woman sat knitting away with more 
fixed assiduity than ever ; she looked up briskly as the 
two entered, and her gaze lingered on the stranger ; 
but she resumed her work, and apparently became ab- 
sorbed in her employment. 

The lady glanced hastily round, and an expression 
of scorn flitted across her features as she said hastily, 

“ And he can pass his time here /” 

“ Of whom are you speaking?” Josephine said in a 
low tone, but calm and self-possessed. 

“Of whom ?” exclaimed the Viscountess, rising with 
anger, “ who should I mean but the son of Lord Honiton 
yonder, Mr. Power, he has visited you here again and 
again ; you know it, you cannot deny it!” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply ; “why should I 
deny it?” 

“And you think it wise, you think it prudent, you 
can acknowledge it unblushingly—that you, young, 
alone, in this sequestered spot, permit gentlemen—” 

“Pardon me, madam,” interrupted Josephine, with 
dignity more natural to her than assumed, “there is no 
question of gentlemen: Mr. Power was a pupil of my 
father’s, a dear and valued friend of us both; as such he 
visited us freely, and since I lost the dear father his 
visits have been my only happiness.” 

“ Friend!” the Viscountess cried, with a passion 
which was fast hurrying her beyond all self-control. 
“ He has told you he loved you, girl! confess it, he has 
told you.” 

A faint tinge passed over the face of Josephine, but 
died away even as she replied : 

“That, madam, you should ask of him; I have no 
right to betray his confidence.” 

“You know it is so, it is vain to deny it,” said the 
Viscountess, hurrying out her words. “ Do you know,” 
she added, scornfully, “do you know, girl, that he is 
about to be married, to one in every way his equal ; by 
station, fortune, person adapted to be his wife? do you 
know this?” she ended with a sneer, as if anticipating 
the answer. 


“TI do know it,” replied Josephine. “ He himself 


“You love him?” 
“ Love him !” echoed Josephine, her eyes kindling 


she repeated, and the tone was answer sufficient. 

“And you dare téll me this?” almost shrieked the 
wife of the great conservative lord ; it was all she could 
at the moment gasp out. 

“ Dare!” exclaimed Josephine, in fervent ton 
“have I not dared tell it to my God? In the stil] 
night, when my dear dead father seems ever near me, 
have [ not dared tell it to his spirit? When I pray for 
him, ah! as none other ever can pray for him, have I not 
told it to Heaven, and should I shrink from telling it to 
you? I tell you, Lady Honiton, [ love Arthur better 
than my life—better than my soul I love him, and shall 
love him till I die.” 

She had risen from her seat as she spoke, inspired 
by the intensity of her emotion; she stood, her head 
proudly raised, looking full into the still veiled face of 
the other, her words poured forth impetuously, her lips 
growing whiter as she uttered them with that slightly 
foreign accent which, in moments of excitement, was 
noticeable. 

“Wretched girl! you have told him this; you knew 
of his marriage, yet permitted—” 

A smile of scorn, more bitter than that which had 
wreathed the patrician lips, lighted up every feature in 
the younger woman’s countenance. 

“You know little of the noble nature of your own 
son, madam,” she said with a forced coldness, “ and may 
be excused for your judgment of myself. In the same 
breath that he told me of his love, he told me also of 
his engagement to another.” 

“ And he comes no more ? ” the lady asked, while a 
ray of triumph gleamed in her eyes. 

“ He never knew I loved him,” said the girl in a low 
tone, but full of meaning. 

An expression of contempt escaped her Ladyship. 

Josephine did not heed, but went on speaking. 

“Yes, madam, your son chose rather to yield obe- 
dience to the mother who understands him so poorly, 
and can so little estimate the best qualities of his nature, 
and God knows from my s6ul I honour him for it, and 
would crush my own heart to help him do that which 
he believed his duty.” 

“Pshaw ! child,” said the lady, “ the foolish admir- 
ation of my son hasturned yourhead, The mere fancy 
of an hour, and you talk as if, forsooth, you had influence 
with him.” 

Again Josephine’s eyes darted light, again her 
whole countenance shone with mingled scorn and con- 
scious power. 

“You contemn what you do not comprehend,” she 





told me.” 
“ He fold you! ” echoed the lady,“ yet you have been 


base enough to encourage this disgraceful intimacy to | 


presume upon the folly and weakness—” 


said. “ You are a lady nobly born, I am the daughter of 
| a servant; yes, madam, a poor English waiting-woman, 
think of that ; yet I love your son, yet I avoid him, and 
for his sake—” She held up her hand deprecatingly 4 





“ Stay,” cried Josephine ; “ say what you will of me, 
put your own constructions, madam, it will not harm me, 
but you must do Arthur justice.” 

“ Arthur / girl! to my face ; do you know who Iam?” 

“Ido know. Do you suppose, Lady Honiton, that 
I would have permitted myself to be questioned thus by 
any other than his mother?” 


the Viscountess would have spoken. “You see those 
| trunks ; I am going, to-day I quit this place, and Eng- 
‘land. I bear my love for Arthur out with me into the 
_ world, I am proud of it, as he should have been, had all 
_ been different. I tell you,—you cannot help it, you shall 
hear it. You do not believe in what you never felt oF 
_ knew, but I tell you, that as soul answers to soul, # 




















with that inner light peculiar to them ; “love him!” 
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love gives power and is mighty to overcome, that had 
I willed it—had I but told your son my love, I who 
knew him, I who understood him, to whose soul my own 
reached forth and recognised in all its sympathies,—I 


ning and its selfishness, had failed, had my love been 
known to him, had we met upon that ground but once. 
I love your son, with all the strength of my being I 
love him, but I loved his honour better. I would to 
God I could believe he will be happy. If he were less 
loving, less noble, less true-hearted, he would have bet- 
ter chance of being so in the lot you have portioned to 
him.” 

Struck even from the pinnacle of her supreme 
haughtiness, the Viscountess had remained mute, as if 
compelled by the intensity of passion which moved the 
| speaker, standing like an inspired Pythoness of old, her 
grand eyes darting indignant fire, every feature irra- 
diated with scorn, her whole expression changed and 
elevated by the feelings which for the time had lifted 
her out of herself. 

As her voice ceased there was a pause; then the 
Viscountess, who, as if panting for air, had flung back 
her veil, was about to speak, when Josephine said, laying 
ahand lightly upon the arm of the other, which the 
lady hastily threw off,— 

“Let us have no more of this. Lady Honiton, you 
can have nothing to do with me. What you wanted 
to know you have learned. I will notremind you how 
you have even insulted me, and perhaps still do so, with 
your suspicions. But no more,if you please. Here at 
least I am mistress, and can requestit. Your Ladyship’s 
own interest will keep you silent elsewhere.” 

The Viscountess turned upon her, with an indignant 
reply upon her lips, when a loud cry from the old 
woman in the corner arrested her, and Josephine hast- 
ened to her side. 

She was mouthing and gesticulating vehemently, 
giving vent to some incoherent sentences, her eyes 
meanwhile fixed upon the Viscountess. 

“T must beg your Ladyship to leave us,” said Jose- 
phine stiffly, “the presence of strangers disturbs my 
grandmother at times.” 

Marthon ran in by another door, she seemed to 
possess most power of soothing the ancient invalid, who 
was led out, uttering mingled protests and detached 
fragments respecting the “ three-quarter moon,” a “ deal 
_ box,” and “Mrs. Smith,” in all of which Marthon coin- 
_ cided, and abetted her complaisantly, till the poor old 
_ soul gradually grew calmer. 

Meanwhile the Viscountess Honiton had quitted the 


| | tell you, Lady Honiton, your scheme, with all its cun- 








cottage and descended the hill. Let us leave her to the 


consolation of that late repentance which waits upon 
defeat. 


& & o ° 


“God help me to bear all this,” wept Josephine, as, 
| pale and weary, she knelt by the side of the little white 
bed, this last night before her departure. “God help 
| me! I cannot forget, I cannot try, but if the spirits of 
| the good have power near Goodness’ self; oh/ dear 
| father, help me that I may be led to think of him with- 
| Out sin, that he at least may be happy, that he may— 
| oh! it is best—that he may forget me.” 


[ To be continued.) 





A ROBIN. 


BY ALICE CARY. 
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Wuize the yellow daybreak 
Wide and wider spread, 

A robin in our apple-tree, 

Singing gaily, said— 

Come from your leafy bed, 
Lady-bird o’ mine, 

Come in your russet-gown— 
Do n't you be too fine! 


Flushing like great jewels, 
Warmed alive in th’ sun, 
Dainty triflers round me 
Are flitting, many a one; 
Some with caps of sky-blue 
Dashed with flakes of white, 
Some with golden zigzags 
In velvets black as night. 


Some in pretty bodices 
Of green, with silver specks, 
And some with blood-red ruffles 
Shivering on their necks, 
How they flash and sparkle 
Round our apple-tree, 
With their darling little heads 
All aside to me! 


You may go, my beauties, 
Each of you your gate— 
Your finery frightens from me 

My modest little mate ; 
She will come in colours 

As quiet as a mouse— 
Living in an apple-tree, 

You would shame my house, 
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THE CENSUS OF 1861, 





Tue progress of a nation in wealth, population, and in- 


tellectual and moral greatness, must always be asubject ~ 


of deep and lasting interest, and especially so when that 
nation exercises a great and powerful influence upon 
the destinies and progress of the world. Our history is 
bound up with the history and progress of almost every 
nation, and it is well for us to note our progress, and 
carefully guard against those evils that tend to lower 
and sink us. The first census of which we have any 
record was that taken by Moses, under the command of 
God; when the children of Israel were encamped neat 
Mount Sinai, about the year 1490 n.c., as recorded in the 
first four chapters of the Book of Npmbers. There is 
one peculiarity about this census, namely—that only 
the males were to be counted ; why this was done we 
do not know. But I certainly think there can be no 
reason now whiy we should not learn the number of the 
“ fair sex,” as well as the number of their rougher and 
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sterner companions. The next census recorded was 
taken 38 years after the above, namely—in the year 
1452 B.c., and just before the children of Israel went into 
the promised land. One object, doubtless, of these re- 
turns of the population was to show that the promise of 
God to Abraham had been fulfilled, and that his seed 
had indeed become “ as the sands of the sea for multi- 
tude.” We thus see that the numbering of the people 
has been done for at any rate more than half the period 
of man’s existence, and that its first introduction was 
due to Divine direction. I.—Let me try to give a 
general view of the means by which the late census has 
been obtained, and its results. I find by the report fur- 
nished to Parliament by Mr. Graham (the Regietrar- 
General), that to take the census on the 8th April in this 
year, there were employed 31,000 enumerators, 2197 
registrars, and 631 superintendent registrars. The cen- 
sus returns are made every ten years, and were first 
commenced regularly in the year 1801 ; they had been 
roughly taken before, but not systematically and regu- 
larly as they are at present. Thus, in the time of Henry 
VIIL., our population was roughly estimated at about 
3,000,000, and in the time of Cromwell at 5,000,000, and 
it is also a remarkable fact that the land under cultiva- 
tion has always been about equal to the population. 
Thus, in the time of Henry VIIL., it was estimated at 
3,000,000 acres, in the time of Cromwell at about 
5,000,000 acres, and at the present time about 20,000,000 
acres. I suppose we have now pretty well all the acre- 
age under cultivation that we can get, and what we 
must now aim at is to improve the character of the cul- 
tivation, so as to produce larger results off the same 
area. The decennial increase of the population during 
the period between 1801 and 1861 is as follows (in Eng- 
land and Wales)— 


Year. Population. Year. Population. 
1801 9,156,171 1841 16,035,198 
1811 10,454,529 1851 18,054,170 
1821 12,172,664 1861 20,223,746 
1831 14,051,986 


This gives an actual increase during each period as 
follows— 
1811 increase 1,298,358 or 14 per cent. 


ea ao! Oe ik 
1881 ,, 1,879,822 , 15 ,, 
Gl 0s 1008-1. 
a io: See 18 lw 
1961 ,, 2.169576 ,12 , 


From the above facts we may learn the following im- 
portant lesson—1st, That there has been a gradual and 
growing increase in our population during the last sixty 
years, each decennial period having developed a large 
absolute increase, the relative difference of increase be- 
tween the first ten years and the last ten years of the 
period under consideration being nearly 900,000 per- 
sons ; that is, the population has increased about 900,000 
more from 1851 to 1861 than from 1801 to 1811. 2nd, 
We learn that the rate, or per centage of increase, is de- 
creasing in the proportion of about one per cent. every 
ten years, and at this rate of gradual decrease we may 
expect in 120 years, or about the year 1981, to have 
arrived at the stationary point ; and, on the other hand, 





; 
' 


if we continue to increase at the same rate during the | 


next 120 years as we have during the last 60 (allowing 





$= 


for the gradual decline in the per centage of increase) 
we may expect our population in 1981 to be about 
80,000,000 in England and Wales, and then begin to 
decline. It is, however, perfectly impossible to caley. 
late as to what may be the result in 120 years hence. 
I confess Iam full of hope relative to the future. | 
think if peace is preserved, and trade and commereg 
increase, through the interchange of national productions, 
there is hardly a limit can be put to the progress of our 
country, and that its future greatness may as far exceed 
its present, as the present now exceeds the past. Allow 
me here to remark that our future growth will depend 
mainly on our moral and religiouscharacter. If we are 
faithful to our Protestantism, to our Bible, to our 

we shall continue to advance, but if not we shall decline, 
II.—Let us refer to the number of inhabited houses, 
The census returns enable us to obtain the following 
important facts relative to the number of houses in Eng- 
land and Wales in each period between 1801 and 1861, 
and from these we learn, that while in 1801 there were 
1,575,923 inhabited houses, in 1861 there were 3,745,463 
inhabited houses. From this fact I gather the import- 
ant and pleasing truth that the houses have more than 
kept pace with the population, and that we have in 
1861 upwards of 400,000 more houses than the relative 
increase of our population would lead us to expect, and 
this proves that we have grown in wealth as well as 
population, and that the people are better housed in 
1861 than they were in1801. Perhaps it may help you 
to remember this fact better if I remark, that while 
we have doubled our population in about 52 years, we 
have doubled our inhabited houses in less than 40 years, 
so that we may, even at this rate, expect in time to 
reach the growing wants of our population. I am far 
from thinking, however, our progress in this respect 
satisfactory, and I am sure that in our large towns, and 
also in our country villages, much more attention ought 
to be—and I hope I shall be excused for saying must 
be—given to this important subject. II].—The pro- 
portion of male and female population to the whole is 
important. In 1861 the females were 10,302,873, ditto 
males 9,758,852, leaving an excess of females to the 
number of 544,021. From this fact it is clear that we 
have over half a million more females than males, and 
that, therefore, there must be that number to go without 
husbands, unless we can equalise the matter by an im- 
portation of gentlemen, or an exportation of ladies, 
Now, how are we to account for this fact?—bearing im 
mind that there are more boys born than girls, and that, 
therefore, Providence is not to be blamed for this differ- 
ence. My own impression is, that it can be accounted 


for in the following way—Ist, There is no doubt that - 


men are exposed in their work and occupation to more 
dangers than women, and are liable to more accidents; 
still, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
women are more delicate in their physical organisation, 
and are.,exposed to more natural diseases than we are, 
so that I do not think that this will account for the dif 
ference. My conviction is, that the real cause is one 
that does not reflect much credit upon our sex. Let me 
ask you, therefore, to keep my second reason a profound 
secret, viz. that the male population of our country at 
more immoral, intemperate, and vicious than the female, 
and hence the disproportion in the numbers. * The 
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_ Chester . . . 49,428 Contiguity to Liverpl.’salt mines 
| Derby . . . . 438,293 Mineral wealth 


| Durham . 118,021 Ditto 

| Essex . . . . 85,840 Contiguity to the metropolis 
Gloucester. . . 26,697 Mineral wealth 
Kent . . . . 117,909 Contiguity to the metropolis 
Lancashire . 397,508 Manufacturing industry 


————<———— 


| These facts point to several important truths, and, 1st, 


| in the agricultural counties. It would almost seem as 
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wicked do not live out half their days,” is the testimony 
of Divine truth, and it is written in the early graves, 
and unnecessary deaths, of a large proportion of our 
male population. 3rd, Another cause (and, as I believe, 
an unnecessary one) of our deficiency of male popula- 
tion is to be found in the number we sacrifice in war ; 
so that war not only makes wives widows, but it de- 
prives a large number of our female population of those 
natural (though sometimes troublesome) protectors that 
God designed they should have. IV.—I next come to 
where, and under what circumstances, the great increase 
of our population has taken place. And here, let me 
say, I look at this subject with mingled feelings of plea- 
sure and anxiety, the causes of which I will shortly in- 
dicate ; and, 1st, let me refer to the counties that have 
decreased during the last ten years. They are seven in 
number, viz. Cambridge 9455, Norfolk 7295, Rutland 
1124, Suffolk 964, Wilts 4778, Anglesea 2781, Montgo- 
mery 260. 2nd, The counties in which the increase in 
the population has been under 5000, and which may 
therefore be regarded as stationary, are 14 in number, 
namely—Buckinghamshire 2874, Dorset 4444, Hunting- 
don 114, Lincoln 4775, Oxford 1827, Somerset 809, West- 
moreland 2522, Brecon 153, Cardigan 1459, Caermarthen 
1125, Flint 1174, Merioneth 45, Pembroke 1953, Radnor 
687; the last seven being Welsh counties. 3rd, The 
counties that have increased above 20,000 during the 
last ten years are 19 in number, namely— 


Increase, Probable Causes of Increase. 


Middlesex. . . 319,195 Contiguity to the metropolis 
Northumberland . 89,460 Mineral wealth 
Nottingham . . 23,357 Mineral and manufacturing 


Hants . . . . 76,125 Seaport improvement 

Stafford . . , 137.868 Mineral wealth 

Surrey. . . . 147,603 Contiguity to metropolis 

Sussex . . . . 26,804 Ditto 

Warwick . . . 86,715 Mineral & manufacturing power 
Worcester. . . 30,675 Salt mines and coal 


York (N. Riding) 29,890 Manufactures and mines 
Ditto (West do.) . 182,016 Ditto 
Glamorgan . , 85,902 Mineral wealth. 


To the decline or stationary character of our population 


though the introduction of machinery and improvement 
im agriculture had just the contrary effect to what they 
have in every other department of our industry, and 
that, instead of increasing the demand for labour by in- 
creased production, it tends to decrease our population, 
or, at any rate, to cause it to remain stationary. The 
natural inference to be drawn from this fact is that most, 
if not all, the future increase of our population will have 
to be provided for by our mining and manufacturing 
industries. 2nd, It also teaches us the rather unpoetical 
truth that man is a laborious and industrious creature. 





He lives, thrives, and increases amidst dirt, coal, and 
amoke. The curse still follows him, and by “ the sweat | 
of his brow he has to eat his bread.” This state of | 


—_ 


matters will have to continue if England is to go on 
increasing. The country and agricultural districts are 
being naturally absorbed into the towns and mining 
districts, and let the result be what it may, there is the 
fact, and it must be dealt with and recognised. It can 
no longer be said that England depends mainly or 
solely on her agricultural productions. She depends 
for her wealth and commercial greatness on her mines 
and manufactures ; hence it is worth remembering that 
one-sixth of our population are now dependent on our 
cotton trade—that four millions of our people are de- 
pendent for daily bread on this huge branch of, our 
national industry. There are also nearly or quite 
2,000,000 of persons directly dependent on ourcoal and 
iron trades; and millions more indirectly employed, 
and dependent on the “ black diamond” of Old England. 
We may almost say, therefore— 


Tis coal that makes our Britain great, 
Upholds our commerce and our state. 


V.—Let me now call attention to the increase in 
some of our principal cities and boroughs during the 
last ten years, with the causes that have led to it. Lon- 
don, of course, first claims our attention, as the metropolis 
of our country and the greatest city in the world. Its 
population in 1861 was 2,803,034 ; in 1851, 2,362,236 ; 
increase in ten years, 440,798—an increase equal to the 
addition of three cities as large as Bristol every ten 
years, and the total population being equal to the total 
population of six counties as large as Gloucestershire, 
and nearly equal to the entire population of Scotland. 
It is worthy of note that, according to the Registrar's 
returns, the natural increase of London would only be 
253,989, that is, taking the excess of births over deaths; 
and, as tle real increase is over 440,000, there must have 
been an importation into London of nearly 200,000 
persons during the last ten years. It is pleasing, how- 
ever, to notice that the increase is not in London proper, 
but in the boroughs around the great metropolis. Lon- 
don itself has decreased some 10,000 during the last 
ten years. Excluding London and the metropolitan 
boroughs, we have twelve cities and boroughs with 
populations of over 100,000; they are :-— 


Population in Increase 

1861. 1851. in 10 yrs. 

1 Liverpool . 443,874 .. 375,955 127,919 
2 Manchester 357,604 316,213 .. 41,891 
3 Birmingham . 295,955 282,841 ., G3B,114 
4 leeds... . s S00,t88 172,270 .. 24,883 
5 Sheffield . . . 185,157 135,810 .. 50,847 
6 Bristol . . . . 154,093 137,828 .. 16,775 
7 Wolverhampton . 147,646 119,748 .. 27,898 
8 Greenwich . 139,286 .. 105,784 .. 28,502 
9 Newcastle-on-Tyne 109,201 .. 87,784 21,507 


10 Bradford . 
li Salford. . . 
12 Stoke-upon-Trent 


106,218 .. 108,778 .. 2,440 
102,414 ., 85,108 .. 16,806 
101,302 .. 84,207 .. 17,275 


One cannot look at these facts without seeing the 
tendency there is to congregate in large towns, and this 
fact must be looked at and dealt with, both by the 
politician, the philanthropist, and the Christian. Some 
look upon such a fact as one to be deplored and 
mourned over, and I admit that in all large towns and 
cities we see vice and wickedness in its most gigantic 
and fearful forms. I admit that often piety, like flowers 
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_ and plants, will droop and die amid the dust and smoke 
of great towns. I can scarcely wonder that many a 
father and mother—who have parted with children that 
have gone to seek their fortunes in our great cities, and 
then received them home soon after, ruined in health 
and character, to die—should regard cities as a curse. 
I admit that the first city was built by a murderer 
(Cain), and that our Lord, when looking at one of these 
vast hives of living responsible beings, wept as He 
“beheld the city.” I admit that physical health and 
manly vigour can be and are best developed in the pure 
air, under the bright sun, and amidst the gay flowers of 
the country ; and yet I bless God for cities and city life. 
1st, Here mind is sharpened and developed. It seems 
to be ordained by Providence, that to sharpen intellect 
and develope mind, there must beintercourse and excite- 
ment. We see, as a fact, that amidst the grandest 
scenery, amidst the most beautiful objects that Nature 
can furnish, the mind withers and decays unless brought 
into contact with the world. Mind must come in con- 
tact with mind, if we are to produce mental vigour and 
power. More can often be learnt by intercourse with 
men than from books: and he only will have the mens 
sana who has that mind developed by social influences 
and intercourse. It almost seems like one of the beau- 
tiful compensating laws of God, that where the cheek 
loses its hue, where the eye loses its brightness, there 
the mind often developes in all its power and brilliancy. 
2nd, The bustle and sharpness of city life also seem to 
tend to the production of a more vigorous and active 
piety and benevolence. In the country we are slow to 
move and slow to act: in the city the machinery for 
meeting any want, for counteracting any evil, for promot- 
ing any good, is set to work at once. Earnestness is a 
prominent characteristic of city life; there the Scrip- 
ture maxim seems to be more clearly followed, “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might ;” 
hence it is that in our towns our Missionary, Bible, 
Tract, Temperance, and Education Societies find their 
warmest supporters. 

Vi—Let us now glance at the subject of emigra- 
tion. Our view of the progress of England during the 
last ten years would not be complete if we did not take 
into account the amount of emigration that has been 
going on during that period, The census tables reveal 
the following facts :— 

Emigration from 1851 to 1860. 


1851. . 335,966 1855. . 176,807 1858. . 113,972 
1852. . 368,764 1856. . 176,544 1859. , 120,432 
1853, . 329,937 1857. . 212,875 1860. .128,469 
1854, . 323,429 


Total in ten years. . 2,287,205. 
Of these the English were 454,222; Scotch, 121,530; 
Irish, 736,731 ; Undistinguished, 154,439 ; Foreigners, 
115,353. If we add the emigrants in addition to our 
home population it will give us the following results : 


Addition to home population, 2,169,576 ; emigrants, 


prosperity of our country. People as a rule do not 
emigrate from choice, but from necessity. They go to 
seek in distant lands what they have failed to obtain jy 
this, namely,a home. 2nd, Nearly half the emigrati 
at any rate two-fifths of the emigration, is from Ireland, 
so that we see by this that Ireland is emptying itself to 
enrich the world. Who will say that this is not one of 
the great means that God has ordained for the conyer. 
sion and salvation of that priest-ridden and down. 
trodden people? It is a known fact that only a few of 
these*emigrants remain Catholics after they leave their 
native country. 3rd, What a deep responsibility is 
placed upon us to see to it, that these emigrants, who 
leave our shores, and go to distant parts to carry our 
language, and become our representatives, shall be so 
trained and taught, as that, in every country and on 
every shore, they shall be welcomed as benefactors and 
blessings. 

I now come to notice the lessons which I think 
these facts should teach us; and among others I think 
the following demand our serious attention: 1st, We 
must concentrate more eflort, and ply with greater 
diligence, the machinery for humanizing and Christian- 
izing our large towns. ‘There is London (that won- 
drous city), we have allowed its population to outgrow 
our Christian machinery, as the following fact will | 
show. In the time of Henry VIII. there was one | 
church to every 500 of the people; now there is only | 
one to every 10,000! I hope our church friends will | 
take this fact to heart, and endeavour to supply their | 
share of the present want. The total accommodation of | 
a religious kind in London is only for 29 per cent. of | 
the population, assuming that all is occupied. But I | 
think it probable that 20 per cent. only is used. Only | 
think, one-fifth of the population of London only found | 
in places of worship at one time! And supposing that 
we consider there is another one-fifth who occasionally | 
attend, and we shall have the painful thought forced 
upon us that three-fifths are living without religion 
2nd, The crowding togetlier of vast populations im | 
towns ought also to force upon our consideration more | 
active measures for improving the dwellings, attending 
to the sanitary condition, and promoting the health of 
large towns. This can be done by better drainage, by 
providing baths and washhouses. * Excursions, and in | 
many cases arrangements might be made to convey 
working men, at a cheap rate, from the city a few miles | 
out, where they may reside ; they would thus save iD | 
house rent, doctors’ bills, and health, and enjoy much | 
more comfort and happiness. 
check wants to be put on the public sale of intoxicants 
| Here is a great source of misery in our towns. Draia ) 
| off the intemperance of our land, and you will remove 
the source of nine-tenths of our social and moral pok 
lution. You will soon cause a demand for better and | 
‘more healthy dwellings; the houses of religiou® | 
worship will be filled; we shall have plenty of W 

















2,287,205 ; total increase -in ten years, 4,456,781. A 
total increase in ten years nearly equal to the entire 
population in Cromwell's time. I deduce from these 
facts the following results: Ist, That the rate of emi- 
gration has been constantly diminishing, and is in 1860 
but a little more than one-third what it was in 1851. 


This has no doubt been chiefly caused by the increased | and not see that the state of “ representation,” which 30 ; 
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'to meet the wants of society; and thus our me 

| “deserts will rejoice and blossom as a rose.” of 

| There is a truth to be learnt from these facts by the poli- | 
| tical reformer. No one can glance at the growing | 
| population, the increase of wealth, intelligence, | 
| power in our manufacturing and commercial centres 
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quirements of the age, is now sadly defective, and, in 
fact, unjust and delusive. Reform may be staved off 
for a time, but the waters are only being pent up. The 
time is not far distant when those waters will burst 
through the barriers and sweep all before them. A 
more equal distribution of political power is founded 
on the principles of truth and right, and no power can 
long withhold what is so clearly due to those whose 
labour, industry, capital, and energy, are so largely con- 
tributing to the wealth and happiness of this great 
country. Reform must and will come, and it would be 
wise, it would be conservative, to look these facts fairly 
in the face, and endeavour to meet a manifest injustice 
and wrong. I have now referred to most of the promi- 
nent points and facts connected with the recent census, 
and have endeavoured to draw from these facts some 
important practical lessons. I hope the subject has not 
been devoid of interest or instruction. To my mind it 
is a most important and suggestive topic. The pro- 
gress we have made during the last 60 years is most 
striking, and when compared with other countries it is 
very suggestive. How is it, let me ask, that while 
France in 1790 had 26,000,000 of people, and England 
and Wales only 8,500,000, yet since that time we have 
more than doubled our population, while France has 
only increased 8,000,000 or 9,000,000? There must be, 
and there are, reasons for this difference, and it will be 
well for us to investigate the causes, and profit by the 
investigation. I believe the main causes .of this dif- 
ference to be, first, our religious and Protestant cha- 
racter ; and, second, our commercial spirit and mineral 
If this is true, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that our duty is to endeavour to diffuse our Christianity, 
and to permeate socicty with its elevating and blessed 
influence, and also to knock off all the shackles that 
impede trade, and endeavour to give every facility for 
its extension and development. 


HANDEL CossHAM. 








THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
(From the German of Uhland.) 





Tuere stood in the olden time a castle high and fair, 

Far over land and sea glittered its beauty rare, 

And the bright garden round like a flowery chaplet lay, 

And in rainbow light the fountains threw up their silver 
spray ; 

There dwelt a haughty monarch, the lord of hill and 
dale, 


His brow was dark as midnight, and his cheek was 
stern and pale, 








| For his thoughts were full of terror, and his looks were 
full of wrath, 


| And his words fell like scourges, and life-drops marked 


his path. 


Once came there to the castle a noble minstrel pair, 
The one had golden locks, and the other silver hair ; 
The old man rode a palfrey, his harp before him hung, 
And by his side so joyously stepped on his comrade 





young. 
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tone 





To the boy the old man turned, “ Now gird thyself, my 
son, 

Think of our tend'rest story, think of thy sweetest tone, 

Try every spell of music for pleasure and for pain, 

We shall have need of all to-day, the king's stern heart 
to gain.” 


In the stately columned hall the pair stood side by side, 

Before them on the throne sat the monarch and his 
bride,— 

The king in fearful splendour, like the red northern 
light, 

The queen in gentle beauty, like the moon of summer 
night. 


The master struck his harp with power, he knew its 
secret well, 

And richer, ever richer, its tones on the listeners fell ; 

And still, in heavenlike sweetness, the boy's clear voice 
rose higher, 

And mingled with the old man’s notes like a solemn 
spirit-choir. 


They sang of a golden age, they sang of love and 
youth, 


Of freedom, and of manhood’s worth, of purity and 
truth ; 

They sang of all the noble heights the human heart 
may climb, 

They sang of all the aims that make the human life 
sublime. 


The courtiers gay forgot awhile their heartlessness and 
scorn, 

And, before God, the fiercest knights their deeds of 
wrong did mourn ; 

The queen shed tears of yearning for home and joys long 
past, 

And gently, to the singers, the rose from her breast she 
cast. 


Then up the king rose trembling, and his looks with 
fear were rife, 

“ Ye have made my people traitors, and tempt ye now 
my wife!” 

In the breast of the minstrel boy he plunged his glit- 
tering sword, 

Instead of the golden melody, the life-blood from it 
poured, 


The nobles listening round them fled affrighted from 
the storm, 

And lifeless, in the master’s arms, sank his loved pupil’s 
form ; 

He bore him to the palfrey, and bound him upright 
there, 


And with his dreary burden left that castle high and fair. 


The grey-haired singer halted before the stately door, 

And seized his harp, whose peerless tones he ne'er 
would waken more, 

Against a marble column he dashed it to the ground ; 

Through hall and garden rang his words with @ ead 
wierd-like sound— 
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“ Woe to you, ye proud turrets! instead of music’s tones 
May thy chambers ever echo with wailing and with 


__ groans, 
With trembling coward footsteps, instead of warrior’s 


Till the avenger come upon thee with wreck and ruin 
dread. 


“Woe to thee, sunny garden! in the bright May-day 
bloom, 

I lead the murdered boy through your roses to his tomb ; 

That withered for his sake, and every fountain dry, 

Thou mayst in after spring-times a flowerless desert lie. 


“ Woe to thee, faithless murderer! thou curse of min- 
strelsy ! 

In vain may all thy struggles for the wreath of glory be, 

May thy name be forgotten, and sink in endless night, 

Lost like a dying whisper, borne on the breezes light.” 


The old man cried for vengeance, and Heaven has heard 
the cry,— 

The turrets are o’erthrown, the chambers ruined lie ; 

One column high still speaks of the wondrous beauty 
gone, 

And that, already trembling, may fall ere another morn, 


Where the sunny garden stood is a flowerless desert land, 

No tree there casts a shadow, no fountain cheers the 
sand, 

The monarch’s name rings through no song, lives in no 
hero verse, 

Dishonoured and forgotten! that is the Minstrel's curse. 





THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 


BY RUBENS, 





WE have selected the magnificent work of art from 
which our design is taken as one of the best calculated 


to afford to our readers a type of the style peculiar to | 


that immortal genius of whom we purpose giving a 
slight sketch. 

Peter Paul Rubens was born at Cologne in 1577. 
His family, originally of good extraction, had fallen into 


comparative obscurity ; and, his mother being left a | latter; since, if the greater part of the pictures of 
widow when he was quite young, it became an early | Rubens have not the correctness and nice finish of 


matter for consideration as to what manner of calling 
her boy should be destined. But whichever way ex- 
pediency or her own intentions might have tended, 
she, like a sensible woman, having observed her son’s 


evident bias for drawing, allowed his natural taste to | 


have its way; and can we deny that her reward was 
great ? 

It is worthy of notice in the biography of many of 
the most celebrated men the world has ever seen, that 


their early steps have been directed, the dawning light | 
of their genius fostered and encouraged, by a sensible | 
What an evident moral | 


and appreciative mother. 
does not this fact afford of the powerful influence of 
the maternal parent over the destinies of her children! 
how may we lament that they are not more frequently 





fitted to fulfil, with higher and happier results, the 
onerous duty assigned to them! — 
We learn that the mother of Rubens, at the com. 


his style was perfected; he apparently favouring that 
of Titien and Paul Veronese, though he eventually 
fixed upon one peculiarly his own, and gloried in 
that gorgeous profusion of rich and ample exuber- 
ance both of form and colour with which his name 
has come to be associated. 

Perhaps there is no profession which calls for such 
varied and inclusive studies as that of the historical 
painter. We are told that Rubens was no less indebted 
to his naturally prolific genius than to the extent and 
completeness of his acquaintance with literature and 
the belles lettres for the loftiness, grandeur, and variety 
of his compositions. 

His reputation soon spread: the Archduke Albert 
and the Infanta Isabella, his wife, invited Rubens to 
their Court, and awarded him a handsome pension. 

In those days royalty and sanctity, the church and 
the crown, competed which should show to art the 
greatest amount of favour and courtesy. 

The Queen Mary de Medicis also sent for the 
painter to Paris, and by her desire the gallery of the 


pencil. 

We have no design in these columns to trench upon 
the province of the art-critic, but we can scarcely re- 
vive recollections of this great genius without, to some 
extent, touching upon the peculiarities of his style, with 
which many of our readers will doubtless be more or 
less familiar. 

His depth of colour, the abundance of his ideas, the 
force of expression, and the truth which he never fails 
to depict,—the telling harmony of his effects,—the flow- 
ing draperies, which imitate so perfectly the stuffs he 
would represent ; and which, by the simplest of folds, 
yet so cunningly thrown, float around the nude, lightly 
enveloping, not adhering to it,—his fine and delicate 





EEE - _—— 


| touch,—his fresh carnations redolent of health and life, 
—all unite to attract the eye, to fix the attention of the 
| spectator, and indelibly to imprint upon his mind the 
| memory of the great painter, the most celebrated, and 
| deservedly so, next to Raphael. 

Nor should unqualified preference be given to the 


| Raphael's, his certainly are wanting in the freshness and 
| beauty which belong to the brush of Rubens. 

We are constantly reminded that Rubens made 
| nature his model in place of the antique. The natural- 
ness and variety of his attitudes, the roundness of limb, 
| the plumpness of figure ; these groups full of palpitating, 

robust, healthy life; these children and these wome® 
one can all but pinch or kiss, who look as if they 
| would cry or laugh accordingly, which involuntarily 
one admires, less as specimens of fine painting, than 
as models of healthy humanity. These are Peter 
Paul's own excellence. We have such before us in the 
unworthy representative of a grand original. 


mencement cf his career, placed him under excellent 
masters ; that he subsequently studied in Italy, where 


Luxembourg was adorned with the productions of his | 











We are told by those whose word it were heresy o | 
doubt, that there are in fact few pieces of any mageh | 
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tude entirely by the hand of Rubens. It was his cus- 
tom, when he had any large picture to execute, to 
make a small coloured sketch, which his pupils copied 
to the size required ; he then went over the whole, and 
gave it the finishing touches. 

If this be true, we need not be surprised at the 
great number of paintings he produced. ‘ 

It is said too, on good authority, that the landscapes 
of his pictures were executed by Wildens and Vannden ; 
Snyders doing the animals. 

Apropos of this an anecdote is related that the two 
latter, dining together one day, boasted that Rubens, 
of whom everybody made so much, could not do with- 
out them, to paint the landscapes and the animals which 
so much enhanced the value of his works. 

Rubens, hearing of this boast, immediately set him- 

self to paint some large hunting pieces, in which the 
animals and landscape were admirable. Then, sending 
for the boasters, he said to them, 
; “See there, it is possible for me to produce some- 
thing without your help. You are but boobies, or you 
would see that I employ you only that I may get on 
with more rapidity. Rest assured I can do without 
you when I will, and that I am your master in all.” 

Whatever may be the truth of this story, we may 
be sure that time, which tries all things, would not 
| have failed, ere now, to mete to the great painter his 
| just measure, had overmuch of talent or superiority 
| been awarded him. 

There are few churches in the Low Countries which 
have not a picture by Rubens. The Cathedral at 
Antwerp possesses a Crucifixion which attracts visitors 
from far and near; and to which any written panegyric 
can scarcely be said to have done justice. 

Paris too may boast the finest collection of con- 
secutive pieces which Rubens ever produced. It is 
composed of twenty-four pictures, which form the 
gallery of the Luxembourg; and which perpetuate 
scenes in the life of Mary de Medicis. 
| The engravings which have been taken from these 
have spread the fame of the painter throughout the 
world. 
| This truly great man added to his one predominat- 
| ing gift, and his love for all refined and intellectual 
| accomplishments, the talents necessary for a successful 











| politician: he was employed in several negotiations 

|| between England and Holland, and acquitted himself 

| to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

| Rubens died at Antwerp in 1640—all too soon for 

| the age which he benefited by his teaching and ex- 

_ ample; and for the family and friends to whom by his 

_ Virtues he was endeared. 

| In beholding the works, or in scanning the history, 

_ Of these great men, whether of an age past or present, 
we are too apt to give all praise aud glory to the 
genius, while we overlook the industry and persever- 


ance to which it is in fact but secondary, and without the | 


Virtues of perseverance, determination, and rigid self- 
denial, would be but as the lighted torch in the hand 
of an idiot, to whom the useful light, which might have 
sped the sane man upon his road, becomes an engine of 
destruction. 


Let us take this lesson—which there are few but | 


heed—and though we may vainly sigh for the talent, 


——_—_ 


—— 





let us emulate the industry and the indomitable will, 
which cannot fail to bring success, though we achieve 
not the fame of Peter Paul Rubens: 
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THE GUARDIAN. 





“ Free love will not be bound.” 
Tennyson. 





“ CLareE,” said her guardian one day, “never call me 
Uncle any more—lI can’t bear it.” He bent his head 
over his writing ; he did not wish her to see his face. 

* And what shall I call you?” she said, placing her 
vase of fresh roges on his table. 

“ Anything—Nigel, if you like,” he said, and smiled. 

'“Oh,no! I never could. call you that, Iam quite 
sure,” she exclaimed, laughing. “I should feel so—so 
audacious ; Landseer’s picture of ‘ Dignity and Impu- 
dence !’” 

“Call me Colonel Beresford, then,” he said, and a 
shade came over his face. She saw it, and bending 
over him as he still sat writing, she kissed his forehead, 
and said coaxingly, 

“ Guardian mine.” 

With an effort, as she left the room, he said, 

“Yes, dear child, call me Colonel Beresford, but 
never Uncle again.” 

Burying his face in his hands, 

*T should have told her not to do that again, but I 
could not. Good Heavens, what a fool I am! where 
will all this end ?” 

Clare Walden was then sixteen. 


A year passed, and she seventeen. A large party 
assembled at Skepton for a ball given to her. Host— 
young Sir Arthur Walden, her cousin. 

“This must be Miss Walden coming,” said one of 
the young ladies looking from the library windows, as 
an open carriage came slowly up the avenue. “Sir Ar- 
thur went out to meet her, and he is riding alongside 
now. A lady and gentleman in the carriage with her 
too!” 

“Colonel Beresford and his sister,” replied another 
of the group ; “ he is her guardian. I hear she is quite 
beautiful.” 

“T wonder what sort of a girl she is,” observed Lady 
Crofton ; “she has been brought up very strangely. 
Left an orphan so early, and solely to the care of Colonel 
Beresford ; he lives always at Littlecourt. I do not be- 
lieve she has ever been in London.” 


“Her education has not been neglected, though,” | 


returned Lady Harrington. “ You know I am connected 
with the family, and I believe her to be a most fascinat- 
ing creature, though quite a child still. I have been 
abroad for some years, and have not seen her since she 
was about thirteen ; she promised to be very pretty 
then.” 

“Oh, so she is!” exclaimed Miss Crofton. “ Sir 
Arthur is helping her out of the carriage now, and he 
looks so happy. How handsome he is! I declare he 
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has kissed her before all the servants, and now she is 
shaking hands with the stately old butler.” 

“T am so glad to see you, my dear child,” exclaimed 
Lady Harrington, as Sir Arthur led Clare into the room, 
“why did you not come before? Sir Arthur has been 
quite au désespoir. How like your poor father, my dear 
—just his dark eyes, and yet a strong resemblance to 
your mother’s picture, that fair hair, and to your cousin, 
too ; one might almost take you for brother and sister, 
I declare. Why did you not come on Tuesday ?” 

“ Aunt Helen was not very well, and we waited for 
Colonel Beresford’s return from London,” said Clare, in 
a low sweet voice. 

“ Now you must come and see your rooms,” said Sir 
Arthur ; “these are yours, my dear Clare. I thought 
Miss Beresford might like a quiet sitting-room, so this 
is your sanctum, and your bed-rooms open from it, you 
see.” 

“ And, Arthur, who is-that fat old lady who talked 
80 much ?” 

“Oh, don't call her that, my dear Clare; she is 
Lady Harrington. Don't you remember her? She 
flatters herself she is an aunt of ours, and calls me Arthur, 
and that sort of thing. She has been doing the honours 
of the house to every one.” 

* But how is she our aunt, Arthur ? ” asked Clare. 

“Not really ; the first Lady Harrington was my 
father’s sister, so she is nothing to us, only she intends 
to patronise you in town, I believe, and call you her 
beautiful niece, &c., &c. ; and now, Clare, will you dress 
for dinner as fast as you can, and then come with me to 
look at the ball-room.” 





Sir Arthur and Clare opened the ball. So bright and 
beautiful she looked, so happy she was, only her guard- 
ian seemed much graver than he ever was at Little- 
court ; yet he looked himself again when she eseaped 
from her different partners, and stood at his side. 

“Clare,” said Lady Harrington, “ Lord Manners is 
very arixious to be introduced to you for this next waltz.” 

“Oh, Lady Harrington, I don't waltz. Colonel 
Beresford does not like it.” 

“ Does he keep you in such good order still?” said 
Lady Harrington. “ How perfectly natural she is,” she 
added, as Clare left them ; “so gratifying to you after 
all the anxiety your guardianship must have entailed 
on you. 
there is little doubt of Sir Arthur's feelings,” she said, as 
Colonel Beresford’s eyes followed Clare in the dance. 
“She cannot marry till she is eighteen, if I remember 
right ?” 

“No,” replied Col. Beresford, “I am her guardian 
for another year.” 

“It must be a delightful prospect to think of her 
being so well settled ; and now her education is com- 
pleted, this will be a year without anxiety to you. Your 
care is well rewarded, for she is a sweet creature.” And 
Colonel Beresford, convinced this one year would cause 
him more anxiety than all her previous young life, turned 
away, and left the ball-room. 

Lady Harrington smiled as he disappeared. 

“I cannot imagine,” said Lady Crofton, “ how Miss 
Walden was left to the care of so young a man as 





I suppose that is quite a settled thing, at least | 
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Colonel Beresford. He cannot be more than five or 
six and forty now.” 

“ Major Walden and the late Sir Arthur were not 
on good terms,” replied Lady Harrington ; “ and Colonel 
Beresford and he had always been intimate fiiends, 
Besides, Major Walden’s sister was left joint guardian 
with him. She died about two years after, which lef 
Clare entirely to Colonel Beresford’s care. I never 
did like him, though, to say the truth, I believe he has 
well fulfilled his charge. Her father in his will ob- 
jected to her marrying before she was eighteen. [ 
believe that is why her engagement to Sir Arthur is 
not announced, though I have not the least doubt it 
will be soon. I have just told Colonel Beresford so,” 
added Lady Harrington, in a whisper, “and he did 
not quite like it, if I mistake not.” 

“ Well, indeed,” said Lady Crofton, gravely shaking 
her head, “I don’t wonder; he is one of the finest- 
looking men I ever saw. I was quite amazed when I 
found he was her guardian ; the most dangerous thing 
for both, I should say.” 

“Oh,” said Lady Harrington, laughing, “Clare 
looks upon him as her father, or grandfather almost; 
no fear for her, I assure you. I am not quite so sure 
about him, he looked so stern when I was speaking of 
Arthur. To tell the truth, I never did like Colonel 
Beresford.” 


Clare was giving Miss Beresford an account of her 
ride to Thoresby. She was sitting on a low stool by 
her side, her habit in thick full folds around her, and 
her fair hair, in confusion from her ride, pushed off her 
face ; so eager and animated, describing all she had 
seen, as Colonel Beresford entered the sitting-room Sir 
Arthur had arranged for his sister. 

“And there was another beautiful picture, Aunt 
Helen. An old knight with a young girl standing be- 
side him, he looking so proud and so handsome in his 
armour ; but it was a sad story. He was the fourth 
Earl, and married to this young girl, and then there 
was something made him angry with her,—he was 
jealous of some young knight, or something, and she 
died of a broken heart. There is a haunted room at 
Thoresby, and this young countess appears sometimes 
with a tiny silver lamp in her hand. It was such @ 
pretty picture, I was so sorry it ended like that ; only 
he was very much older than she was, and the tradition 
says she never liked that young knight, it was alla 
mistake of the Earl’s. Did you notice that picture, 
Colonel Beresford ?” 

“TI did,” replied her guardian, and something m 
his voice made her look up. His eyes were fixed upon 
her : “it was beautiful,” he said slowly. Clare blushed 
deeply. It was the first time his word or look had 
ever made her blush as she did then. 





The autumn and winter passed away, and the 
spring too, and summer found Clare older much ™ 
feeling, in manner, in everything. One glorious day 
in June she was standing by the open window, watch- 
ing the mowers, listening to the pleasant familier 
sound as they sharpened their scythes, when Colonel 
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wcsnene’ aarlyy ytmsercdbebressir “T know the 
contents,” he said, “it came enclosed in one to me. 
Will you come to the library in an hour, and tell me 
how I am to answer it.” Clare read it over again and 
again in a sort of dream: her first impulse was to run 
to her guardian at once, and say she never would leave 
him for any one; but she dared not do it; she was 
too womanly now; and he had been so different to 
her lately ; and he did not love her as he did when she 
was a child: yet to marry Lord Manners, and to go 
away from Littlecourt, would break her heart. She 
sat there dreaming till the clock struck, then starting 
up she went to the library. “ Will you say all that is 
right?” she said, the tears starting to her eyes. “I 
do not know—I cannot think why he—why Lord 
Manners should—for I never thought-—-I never could 
think of him at all.” 

Colonel Beresford’s heart gave a great throb. She 
was blushing and shy; but he saw she had simply 
said the truth; Lord Manners was nothing to her, 
The relief it gave him made him able to advocate the 
cause of one against whom nothing could be said. 
He had not pleaded for him, or set the advantages of 
such a marriage. before her, as her guardian was in 
duty bound to do. Thankful she cared not for him, 
he spoke his praises in a calm, clear voice. Clare listened, 
and her cheek flushed that he should be so anxious for 
her consent ; that ke should wish to send her away from 
him, the bride of another. She heard all, and then 
saying, “ I will write myself,” left the room. 





August came. Sir Arthur had been ill. The 
doctors looked grave. He must spend the winter 
abroad, they said. But now he was at Littlecourt, 
sitting with Clare in the library. “Oh, Arthur,” she 
said, closing the window, “ you ought not to be here 
this damp evening, with that horrid cough.” 

He took her hand. “I wish you would not wear 
that ring upon that finger, Clare.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Arthur, I do n't like rings upon my 
right hand. You hurt me when I shake hands with 
you always.” 

“Clare, oh, Clare, sometimes I feel as if you scarce- 
ly cared for me ; and yet I love you so, Clare; we have 
been so much together. You will be mine, will you 
not? Speak tome. Sometimes I feel as if some one 
else had taken my place. Do n't say that, Clare, don’t—” 
he stopped short. 

Clare’s eyes were turned towards the window, and 
the bright colour came into her face, and a half smile 
crossed her lips, as if she had scarcely attended to what 
he said. It was but fora moment, yet his eyes had 
followed the direction hers had taken, and he caught 
& glimpse of Colonel Beresford between the tall lime 
trees at the foot of the garden. He had been from 
home; they had not expected him to return so soon ; 
how he was close at hand, and Arthur Walden felt, 
from. the bright gleam across her face, he read Clare’s 
heart as he had never done before. 

Kneeling beside her, he said slowly, “ Clare, wear 
the ring. I know your secret now.’ 

She startled and blushed crimson: then turning 


’ His breath came thick and short. He looked up 
into her face, as if it were impossible to resign her. 
Unobserved Colonel Beresford passed the window. 
He saw Arthur—Clare’s fave he could not see—but 
the small hand was on his shoulder, and he could well 
imagine the rest. He had known it long; only he 
had never seen it quite like that before. How could 
he ever have dreamt of anything else? He with the 
grey hairs showing so clearly—there were many new 
ones within the last twelvemonth— how could he 
think in his wildest dreams that young creature could 
ever give more than a daughter's reverence for all his 
care and love? With that young cousin, too, always 
to contrast with him! Were they not so well suited 
to each other? Could she see his eager, boyish devo- 
tion, and not love him? One thing he decided on,— 
he was not called on to give her to another—to see 
her happy away from him. One month of his guardian- 
ship yet remained; that over, he was free. One 
struggle more, and the world was before him, That 
night he wrote accepting the command which had 
been offered him in India. 


Colonel-Beresford would not see it, but Arthur was 
worse ; much worse. He would not go from Little- 
court; to see her, to be with her, was all he cared for. 
Her secret in his possession, Clare grew more and 
more timid, more and more constrained towards her 
guardian : and Colonel Beresford, his proud heart al- 
most breaking, watched her reserve increase, and as 
he watched, his own manner became doubly cold and 
stern. 

A few days before her eighteenth birthday Lord 
Manuers wrote again to Clare. Colonel Beresford saw her 
receive the letter, and she gave it into his hand. 

“Your answer will be the same still, Clare, I feel 
certain: and though you may think I have no right.to 
ask the question, yet it would be kinder to tell him the 
truth,—your heart is no longer yours to give. Is it?” 
he said in a low voice, in spite of himself feeling as if 
life hung upon her answer. 

Clare felt all her doubt would be ended when she 
answered “ no.” 

“T thought not,” replied Colonel Beresford, with a 
long, deep breath; “tell him so, Clare: don't torture 
him longer than you can help. God knows it is hard 
enough to bear any how.” 


The Ist of September, Clare was eighteen. Colonel 
Beresford and his man of business were busy for some 
hours. Clare signed all that needed her signature, and 
Colonel Beresford was to start for London that evening. 
She stayed in the library to be near him: ready to do 
anything she dared for him: saw him take her likeness 
out of his desk and look at it: dared not say she had 
put it there, hoping the desk would not have been 
again opened till he was far away: he, thinking it was 
not meant for him as she made no sign, placed it on 
the table, sent his desk to the carriage, and then the 
good-bye came. 





quite pale, she laid her hand on his shoulder, “ Oh, 
Arthur, dear Arthur, promise never to betray me.” 


——— — —— — 


“God bless you, Clare, if you are ever in trouble of 
apy kind remember I am your guardian st-!!. but no 
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one prays for your happiness more than he does.” One 
kiss on her forehead,—she dreaded betraying herself just 
at the last,—before she could command herself to speak, 
he was gone—quite gone—and Clare felt indeed alone 
in the wide, wide world. 





The 20th September was a wild and gloomy day. 
Tt suited well with Nigel Beresford’s feelings as he 
sailed from his native land in an Indian steamer bear- 
ing its hundred passengers from their own green shore. 

The young, full of life and hope, entering upon a 
new world; the old returning to the career they had 
perhaps chosen, or which perhaps had been forced upon 
them. 

Even as the white cliffs faded gradually away in 
the distance, Colonel Beresford could not be perfectly 
indifferent to the various groups around him. There 
was the mother who had parted from her children ; the 
young bride who had left all, till lately dearest to her, 
to peril her happiness in that burning land; young 
girls seeking parents of whom they retained no recollec- 
tion, mourning the friends that had supplied their 
place ; the husband returning to brave the climate 
alone ; the young ensign dreaming of glory, yet think- 
ing of his home ; all were there ; all were strangers, and 
yet united by one link. They were all exiles. All watch- 
ed with straining eyes, persisting, even when no longer 
possible, they still could see land. But on sped the steam- 
er,and England was far away. The coast of Spain in sight. 
Cape St. Vincent, with the sea so calm and smooth 
around it, who could realize that there, in the very spot 
over which they sailed, so many had found their grave ; 
that there the cannon had roared above the winds and 
waves, till the flag of Britain was hoisted triumphant. 
And beyond that was the high peak crowned with a 
monastery, situated on the very verge of the precipice, 
with the billows foaming hundreds of feet below. 
They could tell us tales: it was here, that refractory 
monks from other monasteries were always sent ! 

And then the low green hills covered with vine- 
yards, and the more distant, white with snow, behind 
which lay Grenada; and then came the straits. All 
English hearts must feel a thrill of pride as they come 
in sight of Gibraltar; of what can Spanish hearts be 
made that the rock should still belong to Britain ? 
And then the black rugged hills of Africa contrasting 
strangely with the luxuriant sloping shores of the once 
chivalrous Spain. And now again the open sea—the 
blue Mediterranean. Then Malta, another barren rock 
to feed our English pride; then Egypt; Cairo and its 
pyramids, the desert and its far stretching sandy plains. 
The sea again, the Red Sea, Mocha, and then Aden; 
with not a shrub nor blade of grass, yet beautiful in its 
stern grandeur ; Ceylon with its palm trees and cin- 
namon gardens; and Calcutta was gained at last, the 
city of palaces! so called. 

Colonel Beresford applied himself strenuously to his 
military duties. Six months passed, each of his sister's 
letters puzzling him more than the last. Clare not mar- 
ried, Arthur ill, and in wretched spirits—what could it 
all mean ? 

Another six months—a severe attack of fever—a 
steamer delayed, so that several letters were received 





at once, and the next Gazette announced, “Colonel Nigel 
Beresford was permitted to resign his appointment, and 
had leave to proceed to England.” 

“ Three cheers for the old country,” said one, as the 
vessel anchored off Southampton ; “ Wait till we get 
our letters,” said an anxious face. The letters came on 
board, and Beresford could not give a cheer, even for 
his native land. 


And how had that year passed with Clare? and how 
had it passed with Arthur? His cough remained, and — 
the doctor hinted that a southern climate wasdesirable, 
but he could not tear himself from the neighbourhood of 
Littlecourt, and so the winter came on, and his cheek 
grew so red, and his eye so bright, Clare thought he was 
much better. She heard him cough still, but warmer 
weather was coming, and then it would leave him; and 
so he thought sometimes himself—not always. Some- 
times he felt , 


The spring was coming on, but he should never see 
The flower upon the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree, 


And yet May did come, and he had grown very thin 
and pale, all but one round spot on his cheek, and his 
eyes seemed larger and so bright, and his breath was 
very short, and everything now was an exertion to him; _ 
but the summer was a very hot one, and Clare deceived 
herself into hoping the sea-side would restore his 
strength. And now hestayed at Littlecourt altogether, 
and the doctor said, “ Let him do just as he likes.” | 
It was a beautiful summer evening, and the invalid | 
| 





raised himself on his couch to look at the sunset. 

“Clare,” he said suddenly, “ I wish you would give 
me that likeness of you—I should like it so much.” } 

He looked so ill she could not thwart him, and she 
rose. Clare paused for a moment, then, with a sigh, 
carried it to Arthur, and gave it into his hand. z= 

“Thanks, dear Clare,” he said, opening the case; | 
then seeing the shade on her brow, he closed it. “I 
knew it was never meant for me,” he said, “ yet do not 
grudge it me for a little—little while.” 

“ Keep it, Arthur, keep it,” Clare said, “ and do not 
think I grudge it.” 

“You will not soon,” returned Arthur, pressing his 
hand to his side, asif in pain; “even if you do now, jj 
you will not soon. Perhaps you may even wish you 
had given it me willingly.” | 
A short, hard cough interrupted him, and Clare, | 
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kneeling by the couch, kissed his thin hand and whis- 1 6 
pered, | 
“Take it, dear Arthur, take it, and forgive me.” | 
“You give it me, do you, Clare ?” 

“Yes, keep it.” 

“Give me my writing book, will you ?” he said, and 
taking a piece of paper he wrote something, and fast 
ened it to the velvet of the case. Some days after, when | 
Clare looked, she found the words, “ For Nigel Beresford, 
from A. W., July 18th.” i 

A few minutes after he said, | 

“] wish I had written sooner to Nigel ; he cannot 
be in time now. I feel so strange this evening—* 
much worse.” Clare looked at him, he did look much | 
worse ; she was frightened. | 
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“T hated Nigel for some time after that day,” he 
said, “ but I have not lately ; it was very wrong. For- 
give me, Clare, for I did so love you. Now I could give 
you to him if he were but here. Those rooms at Skep- 
ton, Clare, I used to call them yours; I used to wish 
and hope they would be yours one day, and so they 
will, but not as I hoped. I little thought then that I 
should not be there with you.” 

“ Arthur, dear Arthur, let me go and send for Mr. 
Wilmot,” Clare said, trying to restrain her tears. 

He held her hand as if to detain her, but she saw a 
change come over his face, and she flew to call Miss 
Beresford, and to send off for the doctor. When she 
returned his head had sunk on the pillow, and his face 
was turned from her. The sun had set, and in the twi- 
light she thought he had dropped asleep, from his not 
answering when she called him gently. They sat quietly 
near him, waiting the arrival of the doctor. 

Mr. Wilmot bent over the sleeper, and Clare trem- 
bled as he asked hastily for a light. His cheek was 
resting on the picture ; he still looked as if he slept. 

“You had better take Miss Walden away,” said the 
Doctor to Miss Beresford; “ all is over,”"—and Clare 
fainted away. 





It was about three months after that Miss Beresford 
entered Clare’s room early one morning, with an open 
letter in her hand— 

“He has reached Southainpton, Clare ; this letter was 
mis-sent—it ought to have been here yesterday.” 

“ And what does he say, aunty,” Clare said, glad at 
the moment her face was hidden in her long hair. 

“He writes on Monday evening, ‘ Expect me by the 
late train to-morrow night.’” 

Clare pushed back the hair. 

“To-morrow night!” she exclaimed, “ that was last 
night, aunty !” 

“Yes, darling, he came about half-past eleven. I 
heard the fly, and feeling sure it was Nigel I went down, 
and then he said he had written, and that I ought to 
have received his ietter. It came this morning instead 
of yesterday. Oh, Clare, what would I give to see you 
looking better to meet him! A bad guardian he will 
say J am.” 

“ Does he know I have been ill, aunty ?” 

“Do you think I could speak of much else, dear 
child,” Miss Beresford said, fondly kissing her pale cheek. 
“Now I must go and finish dressing, or you will be 
ready before me.” 

And so they met again—the Guardian and his 


It was almost a relief when breakfast was over, and 


| yet she thought he never would finish talking with his 


sister, as she waited in vain in the library. At last he 
came ; he was looking very grave. 

“Clare,” he said, “what do you think of going 
abroad ?” 

She was standing, arranging some roses and the few 
last summer flowers, and poor Miss Beresford—her eyes 


|| at last open—was in the drawing-room, anxiously wait- 


ing the result of the interview. She had told bim the 
medical men declared a mild climate was indispensable 
for Clare's recovery. 





Clare looked up at him, playing with a rose in her 
hand, and his heart ached at the transparent skin and 
the blue veins so clear in her throatand hand. 

“T will go anywhere you like with you and aunty,” 
she said ; “ but,” and she put her hand on his arm, “I 
do n't think it will do me any good.” 

Her eyes filled, and, feeling the little hand tremble, 
a sudden impulse made him pass his arm fondly round 
her. The bright colour rose into her cheek, but she did 
not move her hand. 

“T don't think it will do me any good,” she repeated, 
and then, in a lower voice, “I am sure my cough is the 
same as poor Arthur's.” 

“ Clare, my darling, don’t tell me that—do n't say 
that again,” and the strong arm drew her close to him, 
as if longing to shield her from everything, even from 
death itself. 

One little sob, and she rested her head on his 
shoulder. 

“ Darling,” he said, bending over her, “ poor Arthur 
loved you.” 

No answer. 

“ Did you love him, Clare ?” 

“No,” she said in a clear whisper, and nestled her 
head closer still, like a little bird. 

“ But you told me once, darling, you did care for 
some one. If not for him, tell me, Clare, tell me, who?” 

No answer, but the little bird fluttered closer—closer 
still, till the soft cheek rested against his as he bent 
down over her. 

“Clare, Clare! isit true? Can it be possible? How 
I have loved you, and never-—never dared hope for this. 
Look at me! one word, darling—tell me I am not 
dreaming !” 

She raised her beautiful face, so bright ; no fear, no 
shyness now. 

“ Guardian mine,” was all she said, meeting his long, 
fond kiss with the bright smile of her childhood, 

The weary little bird had found its nest at last, 


M. E. G. 








“OUR FRIENDS ARE THERE.” 





WHEN one is about to depart from familiar places, and 
go into a distant country, with what interest does he 
consider whether any of his former friends or acquaint- 
ances are residing there. And what satisfaction it 
affords him if he can but remember that one, who at 
home was even almost a stranger to him, is among the 
inhabitants of that foreign land. He feels at once that 
it is less a strange land than it was before ; and the 
thought of being there himself is less comfortless than 
it was. 

But if the person about starting on his journey is 
the last of his family who has remained in their native 
home ; if parents and brothers and sisters are already 
settled in the new country, and he has but tarried to 
finish some work that it was his duty or his interest, to 
do, and now makes haste to follow his relatives, it will 
not seem like a strange country at all that he is going 
to, even though he has never set foot on its shores, 






































friends that he loves are gathered. 


_ Although there is a natural and often very deep re- 
gret at bidding a final farewell to dear familiar places, 
hallowed by sacred memories which the silent but 
eloquent past has been gathering for every heart since 
the day that it first took knowledge of its own life, yet 
when it is to rejoin the living and the loving that we 
turn away from the inanimate and insensate, does not 
joy altogether gain mastery over sorrow? It does 
indeed ! 

“Our friends are there,” said, smilingly, a young 
woman who was making preparations to depart for 
California. One had said to her, wondering at her 
cheerfulnessin view of the long, dangerous journey, and 
of a final parting from her native hone— 

“ How can you be so happy about going ?” 

“ Why should I not be happy ?” asked the maiden. 
“My parents are going with me, and our friends are 
there.” 

In this temper have thousands set sail for California, 
Oregon, and for far Australia. They did not hesitate, 
nor shrink, nor fear—their friends were there, and they 
were eager to rejoin them. 

Last night we heard of another of our friends who 
had gone over to the unseen country to which we all, 
sooner or later, are going. At morning also one had 
departed. And thus they go, marching with unsound- 
ing, but unhalting tread, out of our sight—for a mist 
enfolds them or ever they touch the edge of The River. 

Morning and noon and night the march keeps on— 
no pausing during the darkness ; no delay for summer's 
heat or winter’s cold ; on, on, on, through sunshine and 
through storm, the steady column moves, and the in- 
habitants of the better country are constantly increas- 
ing. Once it seemed a strange land to us—it did not 
much invite us—there was but One attraction that with 
any strength drew us thitherward ; but now yearly and 
monthly our heart-strings are stretched across and 
fastened beyond the river of death. We have gone 
down to its shores so many times to see our beloved 
companions off, that we are become familiar with the 
feeling of its mist, and it chills and terrifies us no more. 
We love to stand close to the sluggish current, and to 
be half hidden by the unmoving mist ; for then, as the 
last clasp of some dear hand is upon our arm, we can 
almost see and hear what it is that sustains, and often 
fills with rapture, the departing spirit. 

And as one, standing to watch the departing ship 
that bears away to a distant portion of this world the 
friends that he yearns to follow, whose loss he can hardly 
bear, desires soon to embark for the same port, so we, 
as we lose sight of the companions pleasant as morning, 
and of the friends dearer than our life, long for the time 

when we may depart for that happy country, 


“ Where our best friends, our kindred dwell, 
Where God our Saviour reigns.” 
A. M. 





“Iv is better,” remarks Charlotte Bronté, “ to be worn 
out with work in a thronged community, than to perish 
of inaction in a stagnant solitude.” 





LOST AT SEA, 


Ix H. M. 8. Thunderer, which vessel has been missing 
since August, 1857, Cecil Grey, Lieutenant R. N., aged 
24, only son of the late General Sir James Grey, K.C.B, 


“Tay place is empty by thy father’s side, 

No holy words said o’er thee, oh, my son ! 

Thy mother cannot seek thy grave and weep, 

Nor deck it with fresh flowers beneath the yew—” 
“Mother, dear mother! let me call thee mine.” 
Clasping her hands around the mourner’s neck, 
She laid her golden head upon her breast. 

“Ob, let me be thy child in Cecil’s place, 

For Cecil loved me—yow must love me too : 

And, mother, grudge him not his sailor grave, 
For why should he be prisoned in the tomb 

Who ever wandered o’er the boundless sea ? 

And why should he, thy darling, pine beneath 
The cold, hard clay, and closely-nibbled turf, 
Whose home was on the waters from a boy? 

And why should that black yew-tree drip, drip, drip, 
O’er him, my Ocean Bird ? 


“Oh, mother mine! 
You ‘ll let me call you mine, though Cecil ’s gone— 
For did not Cecil love me? The last time 
(We never know it is the last, last time 
Until tis gone, and passed away for ever) 
He met me in the garden after sunset, 
And we strolled down together past those flowers, 
Azalea and the rhododendron bright,— 
I feel their scent again. Along the terrace, 
Down by the cedars—there he told me all ! 
A thrush, upon the bough the nearest Heaven, 
Sang high his evening hymn while Cecil spoke, 
And Cecil’s voice was sweetest. 


“ Hate me not, 
For Cecil loved me, though I hate myself. 
That day Lord Welby asked my father’s leave 
To gain my hand ; mamma and he were glad ; 
And so, when Cecil spoke, I answered lightly — 
(Girls will speak lightly when their hearts are full). 
I pulled a rose-leaf from the rose he ’d plucked 
In passing—oh! I thought he'd speak again ; 
But with one sudden kiss upon my hand, 
One little word of blessing, he was gone. 
He might have known I loved him! Twice I tried 
To call him back. He never looked again. 
And his own footfall, climbing through the wood— 
And, too, the trembling choking in my throat— 
Perchance the echo of the words I said 
Still ringing in his heart—shut out my call. 
Mother, he would have come, had he but heard ; 
Had he but looked again he must have come. 
The thrush’s song had ceased with Cecil's. 
He'll come again, I said, I know he ‘ll come, 
To-morrow he'll be here ; and homewards turned 
Along the terrace, past those flowers again— 
Their scent had gone with Cecil—and so in. 
Next day it rained, rained, rained—no Cecil came, 
And Thursday brought a note from you, which said 
Cecil had joined the Thunderer, and was gone ! 
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Gone, mother, gone—without another word! : . “ated | 
I thought me of my rose, Cecil's last gift ; MAKE THE BEST OF IT; OR, FAIRY GIFTS. 
The wind and rain had scattered every leaf, _ BY ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 
And on the stalk he ’d touched a large black snail. 
The slimy thing rolled off with my hot tears, 
And that was all I had to love of Cecil’s— Tae chamber was large and luxurious ; the first rays of 
That, and the shell he gave me long ago! morning stole through window enrtains of rose-coloured 
Lord Welby came ; his words seemed thick and harsh, | silk, and diffused an auroral hue over draperies of finely- 
Jarring on Cecil’s music, soft and clear. wrought lace, that canopied the bed where a youthful 
I told him all! too sick at heart to blush mother reposed, in that pleasant state of dreamy con- 
Or falter in the telling. From my heart sciousness when the mind hovers delightfully between 
I thank him, that he never came again. waking and slumber. The flushed cheek ofa sleeping 
boy was pressed to her own ; a fair-featured girl nest- 
| “ And now, my mother—Cecil’s, and so mine, led closely on the other side ; in the richly decorated 
_ Oh grudge him not_his glorious ocean grave, cradle, standing near the couch, slumbered a babe—a 
Beneath the dark blue waves he loved so well, very pearl in its velvet casket. So, at least, the young 
In coral caves, of beauty all unknown, Cornelia thought, for she often styled these three pre- 
And glorious sea-weeds (as we blindly say), cious human gems, worn with happy pride upon her 
Green, purple, crimson, floating o’er his breast ; maternal bosom, her diamond, her ruby, her pearl, 
Nought but the waves he loved ‘twixt him and Heaven. Few steps had she yet taken upon the journey of 
No dismal yew for him, my Ocean Bird, life ; so few that the waves of time had not rolled far 
He sleeps beneath the ever-sounding main, back into the past the days when she gave credence ~ 
Resting until the sea give up her dead. to the existence of those diminutive “ good people” 
And ‘holy words,’ my mother. called fairies, and now, in her semi-somnolence, that 
half-forgotten faith washed the shores of memory again, 
“ He, whose way and she murmured, dreamily, “Oh! if some fairy 
Is in the sea, whose footsteps are not known, would bestow upon them each a wondrous gift!” 
He would be with him, passing through the waters, Scarcely had she spoken, when the rose light, that 
Unto the haven where we all would be; tinted every object in the room, changed to a mellower 
_ His angels whispering, ‘ He will make the sea dye ; prismatic hues flashed fitfully through the golden 
|| A way for the redeemed to pass over.’ radiance, gradually forming themselves into a rainbow 
of marvellous vividness ; and, as the mother stedfastly 
| “ Mother, if he had but known I loved him ! gazed, beneath the resplendent arch, a form, that seemed 
| He may be watching near us now, and know. fashioned of moonlight, became visible. The aérial 
'| I will not think he loves me now no more, shape was clad in an amethyst robe, its unbound tresses 
|| For there we do not change from what we are. rolled like a mantlet of molten amber down to the 
} We are what we have been—and here he said shining feet; its luminous brow was crowned with @ 
'| Earth would be nothing if I loved him not, chaplet of lilies—each lily a living opal. Never had 
| And so I know he loves me even there / Cornelia beheld a countenance so touching—so inde- 
| I could (though God forgive me) almost wish scribably lovely in its holy tenderness; as it bent over 
| He had not been so good, so meet for Heaven, her the violet iris emitted soft rays which penetrated 
| And then I might have heard that voice again ; into her breast, and warmed and gladdened her heart. 
| And yet I could not wish him less or more, : While she contemplated the celestial presence, in 
| Or other than he was. So, being meet joyful amazement, a voice like the sound of zephyrs 
| For better land, and better love than mine— sweeping over an Molian harp charmed her ear. 
| In mercy, too, to make me meeter Heaven, It said, “ Your wish is granted. I aim sent to ac- 
For Cecil’s love, perhaps, had made Heaven Earth, cord one gift to each of these sweet slumberers here.” 
And Earth as Heaven—he early reached that land Rapture rendered the mother speechless, 
Where all is calm and still, and no more sea. “Speak! What will you choose?” asked the un- 
| earthly visitant. 
| “Mother, now Earth is nought but very Earth, Then the mother’s eyes, which had been riveted 
| And Heaven, where he is, more, far more than Heaven.” | upon that beautiful ‘apparition, turned to the boy her 
| eldest born, the diamond among her jewels, and, laying | 
M.E.G. | her hand fondly on his forehead, she smoothed back | 
ee | the tangled locks from his high, intellectual brow. 
| Even at that light touch he started—his arms were 
TRUE RELIGION.—It consists not in a nice orthodoxy, | tossed above his head—his attitude expressed disquiet, 
_ but in a sincere love of truth ; in a hearty approbation | his colour deepened, then paled again—his lips moved 
_ of, and compliance with, the doctrines fundamentally | inaudibly ; that he possessed a nervous, ardent tem- 
good: not in vain flourishes of outward performance, | perament, it was easy to divine. 
| but in an inward good complexion of mind; not ina | “Give him genius! Great genius /” she murmured 
furious zeal for or against trivial circumstances, but in | fondly. 
a conscionable practising the substantial parts of reli- | What delicious perfume stole through the chamber? 
gion. It was the Fairy’s soundiess sigh. 
— eceetsinaectsraertemmeamsagninns — —— —_ — = i J 
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“ Ronald shall have genius,” she answered. 

“ What gift will you bestow upon your daughter ? ” 
. The mother gazed tenderly upon the little maiden 
slumbering by her side—the ruby of her carcanet. 
Long black lashes swept over the blooming cheek of 
the child; dark clustering ringlets waved in shining 
luxuriance about her snowy temples and throat ; a half 
smile parted the exquisite mouth ; the delicate outline 
of a symmetrical form was visible through the white 
raiment. 

“She will be a woman; give her beauty—great 
beauty!” said the mother, enthusiastically. 

“ Cynthia shall have beauty,” replied the fairy, and 
this time her sigh was like the moan of a gentle breeze, 
and again her breath loaded the air with a fragrance 
like the aroma of a crushed flower. 

“ And what gift will you bestow upon this pearl of 
purity?” she asked, gliding noiselessly towards the 
cradle. | 

Love unutterable beamed from the mother’s eyes 
when they rested upon that snow-drop of infancy. As 
she hesitated and pondered, the fairy said, softly, “ You 
have gifted the others, leave the choice of her gift to 
me.” 

“Oh, gladly,” replied the mother; “ but let it not 
be inferior to theirs.” 

“My gift to little Viola,” responded the fairy, “is 
the sweet faculty of making the best of everything through 
life! Of trials and sufferings, as of pleasures and 
triumphs, she shall make the best!” 

The mother half started from her pillow with an 
exclamation of disappointment and remonstrance, but 
the golden light faded—the effulgent rainbow vanish- 
ed—the unsubstantial form melted away ; the roseate 
dye, reflected from the silken curtains, pervaded the 
room as before. Cornelia was half inclined to believe 
that she had slept, and the sudden movement had 
awakened her from a delicious dream. 

Time passed. In a few years Ronald began to be 
regarded as a prodigy. His talents excited general 
wonder and admiration. He drew and painted with 
surprising ease ; his musical powers seemed a sort of 
instinct ; he was a natural poet, too, and verse flowed 
spontaneously from his lips or pen. Every emanation 
of his young mind bore the insignia of genius, and loud 
prognostics of future celebrity were constantly trump- 
eted in his ears, But his brain was taxed to the ex- 
haustion of his vital powers, and his health grew 
feeble. He was morbidly sensitive, untranquil, unsa- 
tisfied. Fickly ruled by the feeling of the moment, 
impulse was his guide, inclination his law. When the 
task he had commenced with ardour began to weary, 
he threw it aside. He performed on several instru- 
ments, but chiefly by ear—instruction bored him ; he 
could not rein down his high-soaring genius with the 
needful curbs of arbitrary rules. Now and then he 
made a feeble effort to acquire skill and correctness, 
but was quickly overcome by fatigue, and often left 
the instrument in disgust. The necessity for appli- 
cation always disheartened him. He commenced, 
with enthusiasm, sketches that gave great promise, 
but seldom finished even the best. The mood had 
passed away, he said, and he could not work when the 
spirit was not upon him. He could not force his will, 
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nor conquer his indolence. So with his poems; he 
dashed them off rapidly, in a species of poetic furor, 
but the gem-like thoughts, scattered carelessly through 
these rude inspirations, needed polish to bring ont 
their lustre, and he could not tone down, condense, 
elaborate ; thus his fatal facility prevented his ever 
reaching high excellence. 

Not less remarkable, nor less attractive, was Cyn- 
thia, through her extraordinary beauty—a beauty that 
shone forth not merely in her faultless lineaments, her 
superb dark eyes, the wealth of her abundant tresses, 
her statuesque form, but that seemed to permeate her 
whole being with an unportrayable witchery—a cap- 
tivating, elf-like piquancy, heightened by her capri- 
cious variability of mood—by the restless grace which 
resembled that of a humming-bird, fluttering its gor- 
geous pinions before the dazzled vision. When she 
was pleased, what alaughing sprite she seemed! And 
who was able to resist her winsome wiles? Butt, alas! 
she was very easily displeased, and frowns gave an 
impish character to her chiselled features—though, 
strange to say, without destroying their beauty. Yet 
one thing did seriously impair her charms, and that 
was her own evident consciousness of their power. 

Her disposition, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been good, and her abilities excellent, but 
perpetual flattery weakened her intellect, and rendered 
her temper captious, She experienced an insatiable 
craving for adulation, and was listless and dispirited 
if, by chance, the unwholesome food were withheld. 

If she encountered any difficulty in the pursuit of 
a desired object, she was quickly discouraged, and, 
without the faintest struggle to conquer the obstacle, 
weakly worried and wept over its existence. Shecould 
not endure disappointment in any shape. Ifa party of 
pleasure happened to be broken up by the rain, she 
conducted herself as though she were convinced the 
weather had been ordered expressly for her annoyance, 
and fretted all day at the unsuitableness of the atmo- 
spheric decree. If she chanced to be engaged upon a 
piece of sewing, embroidery, or knitting, that pleased 
her, and her thread got knotted, or she took a wrong 
stitch, or was forced to rip out, or she dropped her knit- 
ting needles, she grew vexed and pouted, and felt per- 
secuted by some invisible agency, and was miserable 
for hours. Even at her toilette, when she was con- 
templating, with only too much complacency, her fair 
visage in the mirror, if the glossy hair she was braiding 
became tangled, or if she found an unlucky rent in some 
of her garments, or a disfiguring spot upon her dress, 
all her sunshine was gone—ill-humour took possession 
of her—she was too much out of sorts to partake of the 
anticipated enjoyment, and unresistingly yielded her- 
self up to the blue devils who always seemed lying in 
wait to entrap her. 

Little Viola was regarded by casual observers as 4 
far more ordinary child than her brother or sister. She 
was intelligent, but by no means precocious. She ac- 
quired by industry and perseverance, not by intuition. 
In the place of striking beauty, she possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the loveliness of innocence and placid 
content,—of glowing health and a gloriously developed 
physique, strong and untainted as her pure spirit. The 


' more thoughtful gazer noted the softness of her deep 
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blue eyes—the serene, yet earnest, expression of her 
mild countenance,—the happy smile that ever lingered 
about her rosy mouth ;—and could not fail to remark 
that although she lacked the perfect grace of Cynthia’s 
airy, undulating motions, all her movements were pur- 
poseful, as though some bright goal to be reached was 
ever within view. Her light, dancing step seemed the 
rebound of her leaping heart—her gushing laughter 
the echo of her joyous soul—her melodious voice the 
vibration of harmonious chords within. And though 
no one called little Viola “ wonderfully gifted,” as they 
did her brother, or “ marvellously beautiful,” as they did 
her sister, yet, little by little, all who knew her, received 
the impression that she was endowed with some name- 
less gift that took the place of—or, rather, that sur- 
passed—talent,—some gift that conveyed a sense of su- 


perlative beauty. 


Viola set about every undertaking with cheerful 
zeal, and pursued it with unwearied steadiness. When 
a difficulty arose, she paused good-humouredly, care- 
fully examined into the nature of the obstacle, threw 
all her might into the effort to overcome it, and, if no 
remedy could be found, half-warbling her cheerful by- 
phrase, “make the best of it!” she sought out a way 
by which the evil might be endured. When she was 
deprived of an anticipated pleasure, she philosophically 
endeavoured to substitute another within her reach. A 
book, some pleasant employment, such as arranging 
pressed flowers in her Herbarium,—adding to her serap 
book,— learning a song,—sketching a new picture, in- 
variably neutralized the spirit-damping effects of the 
unwelcome rain. In short, she accommodated herself 
to circumstances with such skilful adaptation, made the 


best of the inevitable with such cheerful tact, that no- 


passing event inconvenienced her, no chance disap- 
pointment disturbed her equanimity. 

As she grew older she astonished her parents by 
correctly executing difficult pieces of music, which had 
baffled her gifted brother’s skill ; and completing pic- 
tures he had commenced and thrown by in despair. 
She inherited, too, his faculty for versification, and 
though her effusions were always short, the music of the 
rhythm, the concentration of thought, the choiceness of 
the language, and high finish of her verses, placed them 
far above his more ambitious, but less perfect, poetic 
fligits. By-and-by, her parents were startled into the 
admission that Viola’s talents were equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those of her brother ;—and, when her sunny, 


peaceful face was accidentally placed in contrast with | 


Cynthia’s fretful, clouded countenance, in spite of the 
rich colouring and classic symmetry of the latter, Viola's 
was pronounced the more beautiful. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the mother, remorsefully, when 
this conviction pressed upon her, “ ah! the Fairy was 
wiser than I! She has given my Viola all gifts in one. 
‘She shall maice the best of everything !’ the good spirit 
said ; and, blind that I was, I could not see that to make 
the best of everything was to have no faculty undevel- 
oped—no power wasted ; to let no opportunity be lost, 
to be conquered by no trial, to pursue the right path | 
steadily and unweariedly, to find out the use of the very 
roughness of the road! That blessed endowment sur- 





God's blessings, (come they in what shape they may,) 
until he has made the best of every one!” 








APROPOS OF ST. BEVAN. 


Ir we-take the scene which the plate before us repre- 
sents—one which formed so favourite a subject with 
the painters of the 15th and 17th centuries—as a sort of 
text whereon to say a few words respecting that virtue 
which has so often formed the cloak to many sins, it 
is not that we by any means regard this as the highest 
aspect from which charity can be viewed. 

Indeed it is a question whether indiscriminate alms- 
giving can be allowed to enter into the category of 
deeds having pure charity for their motive. Ostent- 
ation, prodigality, vanity, nay, even unadulterated 
laziness, may just as probably have the credit of actu- 
ating the donor in such cases. 

Far be it from us to depreciate the deeds of those 
holy men, for whom, in many instances at least, 
genuine piety, self-abnegation, and a voluntary resig- 
nation of the world's pleasant vanities, had purchased the 
fame of sanctity. 

Nothing less could have gained for the holy man 
who is here depicted such a reputation, that not only 
did the indigent and unfortunate flock to him for 
assistance and advice, but the impotent and ailing 
crowded to the holy portals, praying for the pitying 
touch, or kindling glance, or cheering speech which they 
believed to possess such healing powers. Even ladies, 
desirous of the perpetuation of their race, are said to 
have found an answer to their prayers through the in- 
tervention of the blessed St. Beven. . 

It is probable the saintly man himself disowned such 
gifts, further than the curative qualities of kindness and 
sympathy, with shrewd observation of Nature, may serve. 

In those days when the churches and monasteries 
were the sole abiding-places of a nation’s most valued 
treasures ; when art took refuge within walls which 
even barbarian hosts shrank from desecrating, doubtless 
many @ sensitive nature, wearied with the strife and 
ingratitude of a rough world, also found repose, and 
sought consolation in those acts of faith and the rigid 
performance of self-inflicted duties, which we now know 
to be valueless compared with the more active and 
practical life the general brotherhood of Christianity 
demands of us. 

To feed the hungry and to clothe the naked is un- 
deniably to follow practically and humbly in the foot- 
steps of the Great Exemplar: yet even these duties it 
behoves us to fulfil with discretion, lest unconsciously 
virtue be made the minister to vice. 

A lean and palsied hand is stretched forth, a husky 
quavering voice beseeches alms. Unthinkingly you 


give, and pass on, while the next minute sees your 


| 
| 
i 
i 


coin in the palm of the gin-shop keeper, and uncon- 
sciously you have urged that poor wretch one round 


| lower on the fatal ladder he is descending, to his grave, 


| to perdition; and you, by your too ready liberality, 


passes the boon of genius and beauty, yet gives birth to | | have perchance put it out of your power to minister to 


both ! 


Assuredly, no one can know how abundant are | real want and decent poverty. 


By the exercise of a 
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little trouble on your part, judicious inquiry, or less 
_hastiness to rid yourself of the importunity which an- 
noyed you, this would have been prevented. 

Charity then, in its true meaning, no more consists 
in indiscriminate giving, than does real innocence in 
simpering idiotey ; nor can such be laid to any man’s 
account for good, any more than if, in flinging away 
water, he chance to put out a fire, he should be deemed 
a benefactor, or that because from the refuse heap in 
his field springs a costly flower, he should be thence 
termed a skilful florist. 

There be not a few who wilfully misunderstand this 
reasoning ; peradventure they feel much need of this 
same cloak, and care not that its materials be too 
closely scanned. 

We would fain make ourselves so clear that even 
wilfully we should not be read other than as we would ; 
but it is not easy. 

Regarding now this saintly father, and those who 
share his office of general almoner and _ benefactor. 
Certainly the first impression is that those were glorious 
times for the poor when, without intervention of over- 
seer or delays of inspectors, or tickets, or boards, literally 
or figuratively, the poor man got a loaf for the asking ; 
and not improbably a lump of venison (overdone maybe, 
or a bit fly-blown) and a flask of wine (corked perhaps) 
into the bargain ; when the woman had but to tuck her 
fat baby under her arm (she was a lucky creature who 
had twins) to get double allowance, and plenty of 
smooth words and pleasant sayings over and above, no 
talk of passing to parishes or Bumble looming in the 
distance. Certes, it could not be the mendicants who 
could have sung “ Hard Times” in those days; and 
with our first consideration of the subject we cry, “ the 
charitable monks,” “ refuges of the needy,” &c. &c. 

We have already admitted that many there did 
wear the virtue as a whole and veritable garment, and 
as no cloak wherewith handsomely to cover much un- 
seemly raggedness; yet again we repeat that not 
necessarily was charity rife at those periods and in such 
scenes. Was it charity, my dear sir, when, with some- 
thing very unlike a blessing, muttered between your 
teeth, you flung those coppers to the woman with the 
sores, and the baby and the ragged child beside her, 
whose whining beneath your window hindered the 
progress of your “Ode to Fancy?” 

Did you really wish to benefit the woman and her 
brats? She bobbed a curtsey as low as if she believed 
you did, and nudged the ragged child to do the same. 
Would you have taken the trouble to descend the stairs, 
or have deferred the completion of the Ode to another 
day, to inquire into her case, and secure her some per- 
manent good ? 

Madam, when you bestowed that misfitting jacket, 
and the dress whose colour did not become you, on 
your maid's consumptive sister, did you really deceive 
yourself into the belief that you had done an act which 
Charity would own ? 

The girl needed warm flannel, thick shoes, a little 
generous diet. Half the inoney which the new dress 
and jacket cost (being rid so charitably of the others, 
your conscience justified the purchase), half would have 
procured these, perhaps have prolonged her life, at 
least have comforted the poor remnant of her days. 
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The child will wear the thin dress, will look pretty in 
the jacket, unsuitable as it is, will aim at a correspond- 
ing style in her poor way—Ah! well, we will not pur- 
sue the story further; only, my dear lady, call the gift 
by what name you will, be sure it is none of Charity. 

“My dear lady, you are charitable indeed. I saw 
your name down to our school for ten guineas. Ten/ 
and there is Doctor Opodeldoc actually down but for 
one. Did you ever?” 

Yes, but “ my dear lady” has a little bill crumpled 
away in her drawer where my dear lady’s husband 
never goes, and a certain little milliner in a little hum- 
ble voice besought my dear lady this morning “ for 
only a part of it” in vain, and her little family will go 
without school this quarter. They are not qualified 
for the forthcoming one ; for certain reasons connected 
with altars, and pews, and surplices momentous, you 
may be sure. 

Opodeldoe, the doctor, with his “ paltry one guinea, 
my dear,” looks at the heels of his boots ere he draws 
them on, and shakes his head. 

“ You must have new ones, my love,” says Mrs. 0. 

“Can't afford it, sweetheart ; these must go to old 


Botchem to-night, he must piece them neatly against 7 


to-morrow.” 

He will have new ones though, for that little wife 
of his, bless her, she too has a drawer he never goes to, 
and a féw odd shillings find their way into it. The 
bonnet will do up again very well, she is sure, so the 
boots are ordered, and, well ; not the greatest triumph 
of Parisian art in bonnets ever produced the sensation 
those boots will in the doctor’s parlour on Saturday 
night. 

We have wandered from St. Bevan to bonnets and 
to boots, wholly irrelevant, seeing that the saintly father 
had equally foreseen both. We might enlarge upon our 
subject, which is indeed illimitable, but we have said 
enough to prove, if need were, that however telling as 
the subject for Rubens’ glorious pencil, however high- 
sounding the legendary annals discoursing of the mul- 
titudes who 


* Flocked to saintly Bevan's feet, 
And kissed the sacred stole,” 


all alms-giving is not of necessity charity, that the 
cloak may be worn in such a way that even the sins it 
covers show in unsightly defo.mities, and had even 
better not have assuined the screen. 

To our day belong the records of some deeds which 
Charity may indeed unhesitatingly claim as her own, 
though they shine less conspicuously on the roll of Time. 
The wretched prisoner condemned by all the world and 
by the world forgotten,—the fettered slave, counted a 
chattel by those who fain would deny him a soul, to jus- 
tify the deeds that well might tantalise his race,—the 
midnight sufferers in the hospital of Scutari,—the cast- 
away and abandoned of man, the poor and hard-working 
though misled and erring of this later day ;—these 
sought for, tended, prayed with, succoured, saved. 
Let these testify to the charity that worketh in 
secret, suffering much, hoping all things; seeking 
nothing but to know that it has made some fellow- 
creature happy ; that it has lightened some burthen, 
relieved some sorrow, mitigated some affliction. 
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Did the present day afford us a Rubens, assuredly we 
might find no unworthy subjects for the brush of such 
a chronicler in the lives of our Howards, our Nightin- 
gales ; nor—though befitting a less gorgeous treatment 
—would the great master turn aside from the immortal- 
izing of such works as will perpetuate, even beyond that 
of St. Bevan, the names of a Wightman, a Bayley, and a 
Marsh. 








THE GREEK CHAMPION. 





I visirep Candia (ancient Crete) while I was a 
Greek soldier, in the war against the Turks, and it so 
happened that I landed at the same place where Paul 
the Apostle stopped, “in a ship of Adramyttium,” on 
his way to Italy. It still retains the name by which 
he calls it, (Kaloi limena, in Greek,) “The Fair Ha- 
vens.” That part of the island being uninhabited, it 
was chosen as a favourable place for the objects which 
the leaders of our little band had in view, and we 
thought we had succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the Turkish troops, then at some distance, and among 
some old ruins, several miles inland, we enjoyed a few 
days of repose and quietness, though not quite so safe 
as we imagined. 

We had hardly recovered from the effects of our 
previous exposure, toils, and dangers, when we learned 
that a band of Turkish horsemen was approaching to 
attack us, and we had hardly time to take a position 
on a hill, and prepare for resistance, when they made 
their appearance on the borders of a forest, in the plain 
below. Under the direction of our leaders we formed 
tambouri at several prominent points, from which we 
could best annoy our enemies, if they should approach, 
and prevent them from ascending the rising ground. 
Tambouri are usually low walls of stone, hastily thrown 
up, behind which we lay on the ground, protected from 
the fire of the enemy, and with a clear view of them 
and all their movements. 

We had a very remarkable man among us, named 
Lambros, who was worthy of being called the Champion 
of Greece. He was of middle size, or rather below it, 
very athletic, with a powerful arm, active in mind as 
well as in body, a cheerful disposition, and a patriot of 
the most devoted and resolute character. He was well 
armed with large pistols, the handles of which, highly 
ornamented with silver, were seen shining in his red 
girdle, near the bright hilt of his yatagan, or sword, 
which hung down among the folds of his full Greek 
trowsers ; while his musket was always in his hand, 
inlaid with metal, and valued for its deadly aim under 
his large black eye. I admired and loved him, for his 
lofty patriotism and gigantic strength, but had no con- 
ception of one power which he possessed in a superhu- 
nan degree, until I saw it exerted. 

We were scarcely prepared for fighting, before the 
Turks menaced an attack. A few of them occasionally 
rushed out of the woods below us, on their high- 
Spirited horses, and, after making a few turns on the 
plains, rode back under the shelter of the trees. Of 
their force we had no means of judging ; but, as on 
other occasions, our first object was to impress them 





with the magnitude and resolution of our own. If the 
enemy had only been on foot, we might have advanced 
upon them at once, for we knew them to be poor 
marksmen, and had long held their fire-arms in con- 
tempt on both land and water, as they never teok aim, 
but fired cannon and muskets just as it happened, 
sometimes in a direction opposite to our troops and 
vessels. But their horsemen were formidable, with 
their swift and well-trained steeds, and their keen 
cimeters, against neither of which we had any adequate 
resistance to oppose. 

What was my surprise, as I sat behind the tambouri 
which I had assisted in building on the hill-side, watch- 
ing the plain and woods below, to see a soldier proceed 
from our position along the level land, directly towards 
that of the enemy! Three Turkjsh horsemen made 
their appearance as he approached the border of the 
forest, when he began to challenge them to fight him, 
using the most insulting terms of defiance, and min- 
gling Greek and Turkish words and phrases, and telling 
them that he was able to meet them, and more, single- 
handed. I had hardly time to inquire of the soldiers 
near me an explanation of such a rash and fool-hardy 
movement, or they to declare their entire ignorance, 
before three horsemen rushed out upon the plain, on 
their fiery steeds, drawing their crooked cimeters, which 
flashed in the sun like streaks of lightning, “ Lam- 
bros! Lambros!” shouted a Greek on the hill; and 
then I recognised the bold man I had so much admir- 
ed; but my eyes were now rivetted on him with an- 
guish ; for I expected to see him instantly cut down to 
the ground. Whatwas my astonishment! He turned 
and began to run back on the plain, with a swiftness 
altogether superior to anything I had ever witnessed 
in any man, and which seemed to allow a hope that he 
might possibly come near enough for us to reach his 
pursuers with our best muskets. But that seemed im- 
possible, at second thought, the distance being 80 
great. 

A shout now rose from our hill; for, while one of 
the Turks rode at such a rate that he rapidly left his 
comrades behind, and kept his noble horse at his high- 
est speed after the bold Greek, Lambros flew over the 
ground so swiftly that we saw him gaining perceptibly 
on him every moment. The race continued a short 
time, when the footman began to slacken his pace, more 
and more, as if becoming exhausted. All was breath- 
less silence with us, while the Turk continued his rapid 
advance, on the gallop. Lambros suddenly stopped, 
turned, raised his glittering musket, took deliberate 
aim, fired, and the horseman fell dead on the plain, 
while his masterless steed fled wildly up and down. 

Then such a shout rose from our hill, as seemed to 
move the earth. Turks appeared, issuing in great 
numbers from the forest; and the two advanced horse- 
men redoubled their efforts to hasten on, and avenge 
the death of their leader. Lambros was the only man 
who appeared unmoved. He coolly stood on the open 
plain, reloading his gun. -(All our muskets were sin- 
gle-barrelled.) Then, as the second horseman ap- 
proached, he started off again, apparently as fresh as 
before, and easily outran the horses. Again he flagged 
in his speed, again he stopped, again he fired, and the ~ 


| second Turk reeled in his saddle, and was thrown by 
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his horse, The third horseman now held up, when 


Lambros, reloading as he ran towards him, shot him 
also, before he could get out of his reach, or receive any 
aid from his numerous fellow-barbarians, who rushed 
from their coverts, in a perfect horde. 

Lambros, with gestures and cries of triumph and 
challenge, then turned his face towards our position, 
and flew across the intervening space as it seemed, al- 
most without touching the ground. 

And, incredible though such feats may appear, our 
noble Greek repeated them, in various forms, in coéper- 
ation with such of us as could find any way of harass- 
ing the enemy, until they at length abandoned that 
part of the island, and left us free to embark and sail 
away at our leisure. 


=. 








MUSIC ON THE WAVE.—A SONNET. 
BY JAMES RISTINE, 





On, lovely ’tis to hear the dreamy voice 
Of music on the moonlit wave. So fine, so soft, 
*Tis like the choral hymn or wierd rejoice 
Of angels in their starry home. Aloft 
Each echo seems to float, then falls again, 
Linked with the pearly dews of evening. 
And now the notes steal through the quiet glen, 
Borne thither on the zephyr’s silken wing. 
Such sounds are far too beautiful for earth, 
And in this holy hour transport my soul 
Above the things of evanescent birth, 
Where vestal fires their flames of glory roll. 
Oh, I could wander like a spectre round the shore, 
To muse in silence when those symphonies are o’er. 





“COME UP HIGHER.” 





In dealing with the very worst characters, we should ever 
bear in mind Hamlet's princely admonition to Polonius, to 
use certain poor vagabonds not according to their deserts, 
but according to his own honour and dignity. 





Right sentiment! How high, according to man’s 


_ idea of the stature of manhood, was William Shakes- 


peare ! 

But we can take higher ground even than that of 
Prince Hamlet, in regard to the treatment of those who 
do not deserve our regard or kindness. We should 
never forget how our Maker treats us—not as we de- 
serve, but “according to His own loving-kindness and 
tender mercies ;" and in our treatment of our fellow- 
creatures we should try to imitate our God. 

That is what we are, every man and every woman 
of us, bound to do to each other ; and, until we come up 
to the mark, we have not done as we are commanded. 
Dignity is good, but what is it compared to love? 
What would become of us if it were only according to 
His own dignity that our Maker treated us? and we 
are commanded to be the children of our Father, 
who maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, ©. 8. 





THE BACHELOR'S WOOING. 
BY ELIZABETH CAMPBELL, 





Mr. George Mansfield was forty years of age, x 
looking, gentlemanly in appearance, well-bred, intellj- 
gent, the possessor of ten thousand dollars a-year, and 
—a bachelor. 

All these circumstances taken into consideration, Mr, 
George Mansfield had a right to lead a happy, jolly life, 
and live very much at his ease. 

Weil, he did so. In fact, he did so too much, for 
having nothing particular to do but to take care of him- 
self, he did that so well that he brought on an attack of 
some kind of illness. The doctors applied various tech- 
nical names to it, but my own private opinion is, that 
he required to be knocked around the world a little— 
needed something harder than down to repose the limbs 
he never did anything to tire upon, and food less deli- 
cate and expensive than he was in the habit of consum- 
ing each day, for the mere reason that other people ate, 
and not exactly because his appetite craved it. 

Well, the doctors advised change of air, and tried 
to persuade him to go to Europe, but he had done 
that once, and was satisfied. Many things were sug- 
gested, and at length a little disciple of the medical 
profession ventured to hint at a visit to the country, for 
which he was almost annihilated by the indignant 
glances of the indignant eyes of his indignant fellow. 
Medical disciple, indeed! he only survived from the 
fact that Mr. Mansfield, upon hearing this last prescrip- 
tion given with great hesitancy and becoming modesty, 
jumped up in a way that seemed to say the mere men- 
tion of it was revivifying, and exclaimed, 

“Hurra! Who said that? Well done, sir; you 
may send in a smashing bill on the strength of that last 
prescription. Why the deuce did n’t you give it sooner? 
To the country I go, and nowhere else.” 

So it was settled, and an agent being employed to 
find exactly such a place as would suit, Mr. Mansfield, 
three days later, was en route for Harrowville, where he 
arrived just as the twilight was gathering down. 

It was a pretty frame house, painted straw colour, 
where he was to take up his abode, and when he entered 
he found himself in a wide kitchen, the floor of which 
was so clean and white that his heart was completely 
won by it. In the great, broad fire-place blazed and 
crackled such a fire of maple and beech as can be seen 
nowhere but in country fire-places, and the ruddy glow 
was reflected back by innumerable tin pans and dishes 
of every description, that hung against the whitewashed 
walls, till the room seemed illuminated. 

The farmer and his wife welcomed him with old- 
fashioned politeness ; the former entertaining him with 
a history of all the sheep, horses, and cattle he had raised 
for the past twenty years, while his better-half was 
careful and troubled about many things, all tending to 
the one great thing—getting supper ready. Just before 
the preparations for that fragrant meal were completed, 
the kitchen door opened, and the farmer’s daughter en- 
tered. Her mother introduced her to the boarder’s 
notice by a— 

“This is Sarah, my daughter, sir,” and left Sarah 
to find out who her new acquaintance was at her leisure. 
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The farmer’s daughter was neither shy nor embar- 
rassed. She didn’t blush or look frightened—she never 
knew how to do either, but bowing in a manner that 
would not have disgraced a duchess, she stood upon the 
hearth and warmed her feet, because the evening was 
chilly, though it was early autumn, and the grass in the 
field where she had been milking the cows was so laden 
with heavy dew that her boots were soaked through. 

For reasons unknown, Mr. Mansfield had a kind of 
horror of women, especially unmarried women, and more 
especially the class of women that his position in society 
brought him into contact with ; but for that specimen 
of the divine sex standing there upon the hearth warm- 
ing her feet by the fire, he felt something unlike his 
usual feelings forwomen. It was not the kind of horror 
he usually felt of the sex, neither was it fear; it was 

-rather a kind of awe with which he was inspired by the 
presence of Sarah Ford; so he continued to converse 
with her father in tones that were unconsciously lower, 
softer, and very gently modulated, and kept his gaze 
fixed upon the father’s daughter. 

It was no great wonder, for Sarah was one of nature’s 
queens—royally beautiful, sceptred in her own right, 
and“ born in the purple” of free grace, beauty, and 
regal womanhood. 

Her arms were bared to the elbow, for her sleeves 
had been rolled up while she did the milking, and she 
had not yet drawn them down. 

It was well, for thus a pair of arms that—though 
somewhat robust—were white as glistening snow, were 
displayed, and from the elbow to the wrist (all that was 
visible) never were arms more perfectly moulded. The 
hands were larger than a city belle’s—yes, a good deal 
larger, and just a little hardened and sunburnt, but their 
shape might have awakened envy in the breast of beau- 
tiful Eugenie. | 

Her position on the hearth displayed her form to 
the utmost advantage. She was tall, admirably round- 
ed from the sloping shoulders and full bust to the taper- 
ing waist ; and the skirt of her dress, worn short, and 
raised a little in front to escape the scorching heat of 
the fire, exposed a pair of feet and ankles that would 
alone have made the fortune of a danseuse. 

Saral: new she was handsome—had often been told 
so, and never denied it. She knew equally well that 
her feet and ankles were the most perfect she had ever 
seen, but do n’t do her the injustice to suppose that she 
stood there to display them to Mr. Mansfield. She could 
not descend to anything so shallow, and left such petty 
tricks to little minds. 

Mr. Mansfield didn't suspect her of such an inten- 
tion, and so complete was the sway she held over him 
—so great the involuntary respect and awe she inspired 
him with, that he would have knocked down the first 
man who had dared to give such a reason for her stand- 


ing there. 


When she had warmed her feet sufficiently, Sarah 
turned away, and going over to the table, assisted her 
mother in completing the preparations for supper. 

This dcne;the farmer and Mr. Mansfield moved their 
chairs over to the table, and prepared to do justice to 
the smoking meal. Never had the man of the world— 
the wealthy bachelor, eaten a meal like that. 

The tea—half rich cream—he was pleased to call 


a 


a 
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nectar in his own mind; the substantial, wholesome 
food, ambrosia—also mentally, which was as well, for 
Mrs. Ford would have been insulted had her good, old- 
fashioned cooking been compared to anything 8o flimsy 
as the food of the gods. 

After supper Mr. Mansfield retired early ; Sarah had. 
gone to her room. 

He found his apartment commodious, neat, white- 
floored, the bed white-curtained, and the windows ditto, 
so he could do nothing else than pay it the compliment 
of sleeping so soundly that he forgot to dream, and did 
not once awake till the warm morning sun had bathed 
the room in a flood of golden glory. 

Then, when he rose in the morning, how pleasant it 
was to have clear, pure rain-water, just caught as it fell 
from the clouds, instead of the Croton, pale yellow soap 
instead of perfumed trash, a coarse towel, that made his 
face glow when he used it, instead of fine white diaper, 
and, above all, a tract of country, waving fields of grain, 
rustling forests, blue sky, and golden patches of sun- 
light to look out upon, instead of the gables of tumble- 
down houses, or the everlasting fronts of the gay shops, 
the paved side-walks, and the never-ceasing rumble of 
innumerable carts, carriages, and omnibuses. In short, 
how pleasant everything was in the country to what it 
was in the city; and he was disposed to be pleased 
with all things. 

After breakfast he went out to walk about the farm, 
and came in to dinner as hungry as a bear. He repeated 
the experiment in the afternoon, and came in to supper 
ditto. 

Sarah had been occupied in her own room nearly all 
day, and had not come down to dinner ; but when sup- 
per-time came she was down in the kitchen, precisely 
as she had been the evening previous, except that in- 
stead of having her sleeves rolled up to her elbows, they 
were buttoned at the wrists. 

The bachelor spent an hour or more admiring her, 
as she sat, after supper, knitting socks for her father, the 
glittering needles glancing in and out in the fire-light, 
and her long, shapely fingers looking like beautifully- 
moulded wax tapers. 

She did n’t speak much—it was impossible to tell 
why. There was no diffidence about her, and Mr. Mans- 
field was forced to the conclusion that she did n't think 
him of sufficient importance to bestow a thought or a 
word upon him. Absurd as it may seem, the reflection 
was not a pleasant one. 

A couple of weeks passed in much the same man- 
ner, his acquaintance with Sarah progressing very slowly 
—his appetite variable, and a fidgetty way of moving 
about, and looking out of the window, that surprised 
himself very much when he at length observed it. 

One morning he rose a couple of hours earlier than 
usual, and animated with the praiseworthy determina- 
tion of hunting up such- an appetite that he would no 
longer be obliged to mortify Mrs. Ford by continual 
“ Not-anything-more-thank-you’s,” when he had not 
eaten enough to “keep a sparrow alive,” as the good 
woman said, he went out for a morning walk. In re- 
turning he met Sarah coming from milking, a pail of 
foaming milk poised upon her head, and a “can of 
strippings” carried in her right hand. 

“ How beautiful!” thought the bachelor, and no 
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wonder, whether the exclamatory thought was intended 
for the milk or the bearer, for both deserved it. 

« -morning,” said Sarah. 

“Good-morning. Will you not allow me to assist 
you?” : 

“ Oh, no, thank you. Stand a little farther off, if you 
please. If you touch my pail it will fall.” 

“T am afraid you are taking too much upon yourself. 
You will make your head ache-—do let me carry it.” 

“ And deprive myself of a pleasure? However, you 
could n't do it, which is the greatest hindrance.” 

“ Could n't do it?” repeated her listener, flushing 
hotly. “ Not on my head, perhaps, but on the strength 
of my arm.” 

“T doubt even that ; but you can try, as you are so 
anxious, and see if you don’t be tired before you get to 
the house.” 

She stooped her body, without moving her head, and 
allowed him to take the pail, and then walked on erect 
and straight as a young poplar before him. 

When they reached the door she took it froin him, 
and seeing the broad red mark upon his hand made by 
the pail-handle, she laughed merrily, and with a gay 
“TI told you so,” she entered, leaving him standing 
there, with one arm leaning on the gate-post, and think- 
ing to himself that the voices of all the nightingales, 
whose tongues had been stolen by the ancients, had 
come to her for consolation, and, mingling together, 
produced the clearest and sweetest one he had ever list- 
ened to. There he stood for nearly five minutes, in 
very earnest thought, not only about the nightingale 
voices, but something else. Finishing up by an em- 
phatic “I'll doit,” he entered the house, and, for the 
first time in a week, ate a breakfast that almost aston- 
ished Mrs. Ford. 

The very first good opportunity that offered he “ did 
it,” and asked Sarah to marry him. 

It was hard to tell whether she was surprised, but 
certainly she was not at all overcome, and showed no 
evidence of feeling herself particularly honoured. 

It was in the evening of that same day that he had 
determined “ to do it.” They were alone in the kitchen, 
Sarah standing upon the hearth, her elbow Jeaning on 
the mantel, and her glowing cheek upon her hand. She 
listened attentively in grave silence till he finished, and 
then raising her glorious purplish-blue eye to his, she 
looked at him for some seconds, and burst into a pleasant, 
musical laugh. 

“A pretty wife J would make for you,” she said then, 
and turning away before he could utter a single word, 
she passed from the room, and he heard her singing 
“Old Hundred " five minutes later, as she went about 
her work up-stairs. 

“By Jove, L love her! there's no use in trying to 


hide it !” and the captive-taken bachelor sighed drearily, | 


and wondered what he would do next, and he could only 
keep his courage up by repeating the “ Faint heart and 
fair lady” adage till he wore it to shreds. A splendid 
opportunity occurred the next evening for trying again. 

Sarah was standing out by the gate in the mellow 
moonlight, looking up at the sky in a way that she 
did n't often do. Mr. Mansfield had heard somewhere 
that the moonlight was a great softener of a woman's 
heart, so he thought he would just prove the truth of 
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it, but when he came close to Sarah she darted away. 


like a frightened fawn, and hurried into the house by 
the back entrance. 

He didn’t see her again that night, and so, being 
unable to do anything better, he went to bed and 
dreamed of her—dreamed of her glossy black hair, of 
her glowing cheeks, of her crimson lips, of her milk. 
white teeth, of her snowy brow, and of her purplish. 
blue eyes, with their silken lashes. 

She avoided him now, she gave him no opportunity 
to see her alone, and only remained in the kitchen when 
her father or mother were there. Then she would sit 
knitting industriously, her needles glancing, her lips 
sometimes compressed, sometimes half apart, and her 
cheeks glowing, her lashes bent down over her eyes, 
which she kept studiously averted, and the fire-light 
playing upon her plain blue-and-white spotted calico 
dress, while her bachelor-lover sat looking at her, try- 
ing to catch her eye, that he might tell her with his how 
much he loved her; but, failing in that, he had to con- 
tent himself with merely looking at her, and thinking 
what a beautiful picture she made. 

Thus matters went on for a week. He tried every 
conceivable way of obtaining a private interview with 
her—of finding her alone ; he waylaid her when she 
went out to milk in the morning, and when she came 
home from the same in the evening, but she escaped 
him each time. 

One evening Mr. Ford was from home. Sarah, her 
mother, and their boarder were seated in the kitchen. 
Sarab, as usual, knitting, and Mr. Mansfield at some 
distance watching her, and comparing her to Rem- 
brandt’s most beautiful pictures, for the glow from the 
crackling fire illuminated one-half her face, and from 
the candle not yet being lit, the rest was in shade. 

Fortune, as if tired of trying the lover’s patience any 
longer, sent Mrs. Ford out of the room, and they were 
left alone. 

No time was to be lost. Such an opportunity might 
not occur again for weeks, and the door was hardly 
closed behind the retreating form of the matron ere he 
crossed the room, stood beside her, and putting his 
hand gently upon her shoulder, said, 

“What have I done to you ?” 

* Nothing.” 

The knitting-needles flew as if the lives of the whole 
present generation depended upon their rapidity. 

“Why do you avoid me, then?” 

“ Avoid you?” 

“Yes, you know you do. 

No,” 

“Then why do you run away from me whenever I 
approach you ?” 

“T never have time to waste in stupid nonsense.” 

The needles flew with alarming rapidity, as if re 
proaching him for intruding upon her valuable time. 

“I was not going to ask you to waste it in stupid 
nonsense,” 

“How do I know that?”—the knitting-needles 
glancing like sheet-lightning. 

“Put away that knitting, and I'll tell you. 
you make my eyes ache.” 

“You need n't look, then.” 

“ As if I could help it,” 


Have I offended you?” 


Do— 
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“ What—why not?” 

“You know quite well that I must look at every- 
thing you do.” 

“T know quite well nothing of the sort.” 

“ Will you put away that knitting ?” 

“No.” 

“There, then.” He snatched it, and pulled two 
needles out. 

“How dare you? Now,I can't lift those stitches 
till the candle comes.” 

“T know it ; I’m glad of it.” 

“Z’mnot. Five minutes wasted.” 

“Don't say so. Spend them upon me; you will 
find me grateful.” 

“Indeed? You're not worth them.” 

_ “True; but still, be generous. We would none of 
us have much if we only got our due in this world, but 
you have n't answered my first question—why do you 
avoid me ?” 

“T did answer.” 

“ Ah, but I am not going to waste your time in non- 
sense. I wanted to tell you that I loved you.” 

‘You told me so once before.” 

“May I not repeat it ? ” 

“T don’t happen to have the control of your tongue, 
and therefore I can’t prevent your using it as you 
please.” 

“Then, I use it thus. Sarah, dearest, I love you, 
and want you to be my wife.” 

“Do you?” 

“ Yes, will you ?” 

“Mr. Mansfield, you know well that I am no wife 
for you.” 

“T know well that you are the only wife in this 
world forme. There is not another woman in existence 
upon whom I will bestow the title.” 

“ How highly honoured I am.” 

“Don’t mock me, I am too serious; don’t sneer, 
your lips are too beautiful.” 

“You do well.” 

“T am glad you are pleased.” 

“T did not say so.” 

“You are trying to quarrel with me.” 

“ And if I am, I think it would be capital fun.” 

“To you, perhaps ; not to me.” 

“Ah! And suppose I choose to enjoy myself at 
the expense of your royal highness ? ” 

“Do n't trifle, dearest, just now. Answer me, and 
then do everything you please afterwards.” 

“Generous man!” 

“Sarah—Sarah! I hear footsteps—your mother is 
returning—answer me ; a single word.” 

She did n’t unclose her crimson lips, but she shot a 
single quick glance at him from the blue eyes, and he 


| Was answered. 


The Bachelor's Wooing was over—the maiden was 


ee 





_ A kicu man, without the capacity for intellectual enjoy- 


ment, is as poor as the most humble labourer who lives 
under the shadow of palaces. 





LONGFELLOW. 
BY EDEN GLEN. =~ 





Ir was a favourite fancy with one of our own poets; that 
each tree of the forest, as the wind sweeps through its 
branches, gives forth a different answer. The pine-tree 
has its note of majestic sadness, the willow its murmur 
of complaint; there is the brave, broad, strong voice of 
the oak, the eerie sighing of the cypress, the musical 
tinkle of the poplar. So, asthe breath of heaven passes 
over the great forest of human life, many are the re- 
sponses which it wakens. In some it calls forth noble 
thoughts, to which they give shape and reality in the 
fascinating forms of art; in others the answer gushes 
forth in music; sometimes the oracular voice of phi- 
losophy speaks at its bidding; while some, and none 
more sweetly than the American poet Longfellow, re- 
spond to its influence in poetry. 

Milton, for grandeur and majesty of conception, has 
been compared to the stately Gothic cathedral, and 
Young to the Greek temple, so chaste and severe and 
simple. Longfellow is like the fresh up-springing foun- 
tain, flashing back the sunbeams from its myriad drops, 
smiling to the fleecy clouds, or glossing the stars of 
night in its calm depths; now discoursing music to 
which the merry steps of a child might dance, and again 
in the silence of evening falling with slow drip to the 
measured step of the mourner. His poetry is now 
tripping and fairy-like as the song of Ariel, and anon 
it seems as if Niagara had found a voice, and were telling 
forth his tempestuous story in the poet's rhyme. 

All that Longfellow has written is characterised by 
child-like simplicity, blended with deep philosophy, all 
the more deep because it is unconscious and unlaboured. 
It never suggests to us any tedious research or academic 
lore. The robe and cap of the professor never mingle 
with the bright creations of his fancy. There is no 
odour of midnight oil in the verses which sparkle on 
his page like dew-drops which a rose shakes off. No 
aching head and toil-worn brain have throbbed over 
the sweet nature-pictures of Evangeline; and not from 
dusty libraries or antiquarian meditations has Hyperion 
borrowed its rare beauty and freshness. His poems are 
life-sketches, photographs of each passing mood that 
visited the poet’s mind, and being, as all real art is, true 
to life, we cannot but appreciate them ; something within 
us responds to their truth. The vivid words of the 
poet have drawn from their hiding-places thoughts 
which, but for them, would have remained for ever con- 
cealed. There can be no more powerful witness toa 
poet’s truth than that quick and certain transmission, 
as it were, of his own mind to ours. His words may at 
first appear strange, but hardly have we read them when 
we perceive that they are the subtle interpreters of our 
own thoughts. The poet does not give us new ideas, he 
only gives form and distinctness and reality to those 
which already vaguely existed within us, but of whose 
existence we were unconscious, not having the power 
to express them to ourselves in language. His genius 
is the magnet which, by certain irresistible attraction, 
draws to itself things of like nature; it is the magic 
essence which, poured by the alchemist into the crucible 
of life, makes vivid its heretofore dead colours ; it is the 
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voice to which our own hearts are the echo; it is the | One by one the silent watches of the night move on, 

breeze which, passing over an AZolian harp, awakens the | “ Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, lifts up her 

music which slept among its strings. purple wing ;” gleams ofsunsliine, like the stray lights of 
Longfellow is, par excellence, the poet of Nature. He | memory, flash over its waters ; the merry song of birds 

is the organist of her great cathedral, he is the translator | falls upon the silence; its blue ripples smile to the sun- 

of her hidden language into the speech of daily life, he | beams, and the tinkling of village bells is heard in the 

is the white-robed priest of her leafy altars. To him | distance. Onward then the stream winds through the 

there is a deep meaning in the flowers, and a mystic | hot crowded city, its dark waters rush among the 

language in the forest. For him the winds and leaves | wooden piers of the old bridge that spans them, while 

have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. The | thousands of 

treasury of his mind has gathered its stores from many “ Care-encumbered men, 

lands, but amid the wild beautiful scenery of his own Each bearing his load of sorrow,” 

vast land has he learned a wisdom which only its hoary 


| forests and primeval plains can teach. He has dived | follow it past the churchyard where the dead calmly 
| deep down into the German philosophy, and gathered | yest, and cne solitary voice is heard singing the song 
from it all that its murky depths can yield. There was | of the “Silent land.” On it goes, widening and deepen- 
* charm to him, passing sweet, in the land where | ing, until it reaches the sea. Twilight gathers over it 
Schiller sung, where Goethe wove his glittering webs | again, and again the moon shines forth upon its infinite 
of moonshine, where Hoffman dreamed strange dreams | expanse, Birds of passage flit hither and thither. 


pass to and fro on the weary march of life. Then we 


and penned stranger stories, and beneath whose sunny és 
sky the genial, warm-hearted Richter, “ Jean Paul the agri ms lovely, . pap akan 
only one,” lived and wrote and died. There was a iy, rt alr tr me a ry arts 
spell for him in its crumbling cathedrals with their tra- Falls the trail of its golden splendour : 
ditions reaching far back into olden times, and its ivy- And the gleam of that single star 
! bound fortresses with their Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender.” 
*"Tales that had the ri f age, , , . ae 
ne eros orcag “dar chi Shadows climb up from the horizon, the calm majestic | 
7 2 ; ._.,. | presence of the night comes forth, at her appearing the 7 
Spain too, the land of chivalry and romance, lent him its : : 
murmur of cé hushed, and hark !— 
legends of stately heroism, and Switzerland, the land of “ fe prieriapestisia’ :¥ de: 
freedom, gave vigour and true-heartedness to his song. é ae ae cod 
But in his own land, where the voices of the past are ee ee ee ieaclelee | 2 
yet unheard, where the utterances of ancient bard or 4 ' 


) seer are unknown, in the page of whose history no And old Ocean calms his multitudinous laughter, 7 

world-thrilling name is yet embalmed, where no hoary | and reverently answers, “ Excelsior,’ and the winds } 

| cathedrals rise to tell of monkish times, and no ruined | come out of their cloud-chambers and cry, “ Excelsior!” 
castles whisper tales of violence and oppression and | and from the measureless heights and depths of space 

wrong—in his own land he has listened to the voice of | it is repeated, “ Excelsior.” The poet has done his — 
Nature. In her green moss-garlanded solitudes she | work. 


has placed in his hand the key which unlocks her hidden “ The book is completed, 
treasures, and reveals the hieroglyphics in her vast And closed like the day; _ 
picture-book. And in all that he has thought and And the hand that has written it 
written there is the impress of this companionship. Lays it away. 


In reading the poems of Longfellow we seem to be | ____ ORC Bees o8 wh —5 
following the windings of some devious stream. It 
first gushes forth in the wood-land copse where the trees THE HUNTED STAG, 
bend over it as it goes musically along. Bright flowers 


star its banks, the tall peaceful flags wave upon its sur- 5 
face, and the shadows of the fleecy clouds sleep within Ir must often have struck the keen observer of Nature” 


; 

’ 

) 

| its breast. Then as it flows on, weeping-willows spring with a painful sensation of uneasiness and disquietude 
| up along its banks, and the wind sighs mournfully | When, even among her most chosen retreats of blissftl 
: 

: 

; 

; 

| 
; 














through them. “ Voices of the night,” sad and solemn, | peace and tranquillity, he is everywhere ts “ 
aretieard mingling with its music, the light of stars | 8¥8tem of oppression and slaughter, making the w | 
beams upon it, “Footsteps of Angels” are seen on its | the prey of the strong, which is in fact universal. re 
mossy banks, and the Reaper, whose name is Death, walks You are gazing on the tranquil stream ort ¥° i. 
among the flowers, while strange voices are heard sing- cent river, flowing between bowing willows, or bests 


ing hymns to the night. Anon the moon shines forth fragrant lilies and gently waving rushes. You wel | 
hiding the stars— the silvery fish darting to and fro; you smile at 


gambols of the frisking flies and gnats that sport in 
myriads hither and thither; you drink in the melody 
of the nightingale or the thrush ; your eye luxuriates™ 1 
| the gorgeous lines which glint athwart the setting sum / 

) 


“ Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 
And sparkling bright the river gleams. 











As if Diana. in her dreams. rays, as the royal kingfisher stalks past you. | 
' Had dropped her silver bow | All is Life! and you burst out not improbably into | 
) Upon the meadows low.” | an enthusiastic monody to that effect, when you a 
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suddenly made aware that equally you may say, All is 
death. 

The little fish, leaping the length of his body from 
his native waters, has swallowed at a mouthful a legion 
of thoughtless flies ; at the instant the kingly bird darts 
forth, and, oh! the fish in turn has become the supper 
of his majesty ; anon, ere he can have half digested the 
meal, a hovering hawk sweeps down and bears from his 
rushy realm the shrieking kingfisher. 

Nature all, my good masters; turn not away in 
horror, it is but nature: each in its turn looking out for 
itself and the sustenance of that life which is as dear to 
them as to you; even as in the more repulsive aspect 
which our illustration represents, where the carrion birds 
are not content to wait till the life-breath shall have 
passed their victim’s nostrils, when he will then become 
their fitting prey, and dainty to the appetite with which 
Nature has endowed these creatures. They track the 
wounded animal by the blood which flows from his 
wounds ; close upon his fainting footsteps they crowd, 
cry hail! to one another as they scent the quarry from 
afar, and wheel and hover closer and closer down, mak- 
ing horrible the last moments of the dying creature. 

Very terrible, is it not ? Yet is the example so very 
far from home? May we not see reproduced some- 
thing very much after the same fashion among the 
lords of the earth ? 

When you heard the other day that Nokes was 
“shaky,” that it was a near touch with him that last 
bill, that he had been known to ask for time—what did 
youdo? You did not of course send in your account, 
you of course did not become very desirous just then 
for a settlement; and meeting Styles soon after on 
‘Change, you did not give him the least bit of a wink 
and a hint, and so forth—by no manner of means! 
When Robinson met you looking rather seedy that 
time, you recollect when you disposed of your trap so 
quietly as you thought, only Brown happened to get 
wind of it. 

You have not forgotten, I dare say, now how 
astounded you were when Jones—such a friend you 
know, Jones—cut you dead, and his wife gave yours 
the cold shoulder. You had your turn of course, when 
Jones’s uncle died and did not leave the million dollars 
where it had been expected ; you and Brown and Ro- 
binson had your turn then. Yes, once on his knees, 
poor Jones did n't find the chance to get up again. 
These birds of prey are very terrible, these vultures and 
these kites ; yet, after all, the poor stag is not of their 
own species, there is that much to be said for them. 


_— 
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EVENING MUSIC IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ArreR a warm day a seat on the flat roof of a fine house 
in Constantinople is highly inviting, when the sun has 
set, and a cool breeze blows from the Bosphorus, or from 
the direction of the Black Sea. If the view commands 
the finer parts of the city, especially the Golden Horn 
and the swelling shores of the Dardanelles, such afe the 
beauties of nature, combined with the embellishments 


of art, the purity of the atmosphere, and the associations | 
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of history, that the eye of taste and the contemplative 
mind are filled with inexpressible rapture. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that it has been a common 
custom, during many ages, for the families to spend the 
hour of twilight on the tops of their houses, and to make 
the place and the time subservient to the chief enjoy- 
ment and relaxation of the day. Music seems a spon- 
taneous effusion from the soul in such a scene, and the 
soft sounds of guitars are often to be heard rising from 
the habitations of the humbler classes, or coming from 
distant and loftier mansions of the rich. Voices often 
accompany the instruments, and sometimes a powerful 
singer is heard, who, according to his excellence, attracts 
general attention, and silences other performers. 

The first time that I ever witnessed a superior per- 
formance of this kind I can never forget, owing to a 
tragical circumstance that occurred at its close. I was 
among a company of new friends, and had accompanied 
them to the roof of their spacious and lofty mansion, to 
spend the cool of the evening. The fading hues of the 
sky, the refreshing breeze, the distant landscape and the 
nearer domes, minarets, palaces, groves, and gardens, 
attracted my attention; while by turns the smiling 
group around recalled my thoughts to themselves by 
their friendly attentions and the offer of sherbets and 
sweetmeats, of which we all partook. 

At moments of silence the soft notes of music would 
occasionally steal upon the ear; but, at length, suddenly 
a clear, sweet female voice, of the finest tone and great- 
est compass I had ever heard, as it then seemed to me, 
burst forth from a distance, with notes which delighted 
us all, and brought us at once to a breathless pause. 
Our eyes were turned towards a cluster of tall and splen- 
did mansions, or palaces, in full view, though far re- 
moved from our quarter of the city, and there we were 
convinced must be a fair and accomplished songstress, 
although no person was visible in that direction. How 
natural it is to attribute beauty of form, excellence of 
heart, and superiority of mind to the invisible possessor 
of a fine voice! I listened enchanted, fancying I beheld 
a being as beauteous as an angel, pouring forth the rich 
melody which charmed my ear. And my companions 
appeared as much absorbed and pleased as myself. But 
of them one seemed excited in an extraordinary degree. 
He was an elegant young man, with the peculiar fea- 
tures and dress of an Armenian, and his symmetrical 
form and features, in the rich and flowing costume of 
his race, and the animation beaming from his large and 
soft black eyes, struck me as a study worthy of the 
greatest painter. 

I was soon informed, by one of my friends near me, 
that I might expect to participate in one of the occa- 
sional and most popular exhibitions of Constantinople ; 
for, as I was assured in a few words, there are some ex- 
temporaneous poets and composers who often challenge 
each other in music and song, and sometimes respond 
again and again, in unpremeditated verse and melodies, 
unseen, but heard and applauded by thousands of atten- 
tive admirers. How much this information increased 
my interest I need not say. I felt a thrill of pleasure, 
under the excitement of an anticipated enjoyment of a 
most superior kind. 

The song was continued through several stanzas, 
still uninterrupted by any other sound. It ceased, and 
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all was total silence for amoment. What wasthen my 
surprise to hear the noble youth I have described com- 
mence a response! With another tune, equally new 
and original, he began a stanza, which was also the 
fabrication of the moment, and his clear, sonorous voice 
rose in the air, with a force and distinctness which I had 
no doubt made it perfectly audible even beyond the pa- 
laces from which the former notes had proceeded. My 
companions appeared to be taken somewhat by surprise, 
although they had been accustomed to exhibitions of the 
kind, and knew that the young man was a fine singer. 
I believe it was his first effort of the kind, but he was 
entirely successful. He came to a fine cadence at the 
conclusion of his first stanza, and then commenced a 
second, and finished it without faltering at a note, or 
being at a loss for a word. The powers of an Impro- 
visatore in Italy may well astonish and delight a hearer, 
but the peculiar accompaniments attending such dis- 
plays in Constantinople redouble their attractions and 
impressions. 

My splendid young friend ceased, and again was 
heard the sweet female voice, replying with feeling and 
mournfulness to the sentiments expressed by the young 
man.- Her song seemed to excite the youth strangely, 
and his response was most vehement and impressive, 
sometimes rising into the climax of pathos and entreaty. 
The invisible lady replied in an improvised song of 
heart-rending sorrow and despair ; and a moment after 
she ceased we saw a female, robed in white, rush across 
the level roof of a tall mansion at some distance, and 
leap over the low parapet, leaving us, as well as a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen who had hastened towards 
her, gazing in horror after her disappearing form. The 
unfortunate creature was dashed in pieces by the terri- 
ble fall; but what occasioned her mad act I never 
learned. Some secret disappointment, which she had 
wailed over in her last songs that evening, had perhaps 
crazed her brain. 





“ HE MEANS WELL ENOUGH.”"—Oh! no doubt; but the 
question is, Why do n't he behave as well as he means? 
What is the use of a man’s being so odd and contrary 
that nobody knows what to make of him, unless he has 
an apologist and an interpreter like you always at hand 
to explain. Isn't it just as cheap, in the long run, to 
be good-natured and polite, as to be morose and surly ? 
And does not a man feel better in his own secret heart 
when he is conscious of being the former, than he does 
when the shrinking and uncertain air of those who are 
obliged to approach him proclaim that he is the latter ? 
Certainly it does, for our thoughts are always busy sit- 
ting in judgment on our own selves. Any man who 
carries such a brow that no timid person, or no woman, 
can approach him without dread, does not need to be 
told from without that he is no gentleman. He knows it 
perfectly well. He is not yet reclaimed from the savage 
state. And, truth to tell, there are on this side the 
Rocky Mountains about as many savages who need to 
have ministers of the Gospel sent among them, as there 
are on the other side. 
be forgotten, the case of the former should be remem- 
bered and “ seen to.” 


And while the latter should not 


MILLY’S STORY. 





THERE is on the South coast of Wales a village called 
in Welsh, Llanshowell. Twenty years ago it was very 
small, and very beautiful. It consisted only of a grand 
old manor house, two or three other residences, and a 
few thaiched cottages. 

My grandfather lived in one of these ; it was quite 
a bower of woodbine and jasmine, one could hardly see 
the white-washed walls for their covering of creepers. 
The little garden, too, before the cottage was sheltered 
by the mountains, or rather high hills, behind, so that very 
choice and tender plants would with care live through 
the winter. My grandfather was not a Welshman, he 
was a Staffordshire man, and had for forty years been 
Lord Vermont’s coachman. At the death of that noble- 
man he had taken service in the coast-guard, and, at 
the period I am speaking of, lived at Llanshowell on 
his little pension. 

I don’t know why my grandfather took such a fancy 
to me, unless it was that I was his first grandchild and . 
he was a widower, but so it was. He insisted on taking 
charge of me, so, as my mother had another little 
daughter, I was at an early age consigned to the care 
of my grandfather and his unmarried daughter, Sarah. 
Perhaps no one was more respected in all the ham- 
let in his class than he, for, besides having borne the 
highest character in his long and faithful service, he 
was much skilled in herbal medicine, and by these 
simple means I have often known him perform really 
wonderful cures. He had a delight in this ; he would 
wander for miles through the beautiful woods which 
clothed the hill-sides, in search of some little root, or 
leaf, or flower, the properties of which were not generally 
known or valued. Sometimes, too, he would seek for 
some weed growing near the beach ; and even some 
little shells he would collect for their medicinal uses. 
People came from considerable distances to seek his 
advice ; this he gave freely, without any desire for re- 
muneration. ‘ Go, poor fellow,” I have heardhim say, 
“keep your money for another occasion ; you have 
suffered enough, I don’t need it.” Often, however, in 
their gratitude for his kindness, they would bring him 
a choice plant, or cutting from some scarce sbrub ; 
obtained, perhaps, with some difficulty from the gardener 
of some gentleman’s place, for all knew his passion for 
flowers. It was in this manner that the little garden 
was a curiosity of its kind, there was such a mass of 
floral beauty in such a small space. The cottage, too, 
was a gem of its kind; not a thing was allowed to be 
out of place ; every oaken chair was polished to the 
utmost, every article of brass or pewter shone like 
silver-plate. No gentleman’s house could possibly have 
been neater, and though I have since seen many ele- 
gant places, I have never seen any more truly comfort- 
able than that little Welsh cottage at the foot of the 
hills of Llanshowell. I loved my grandfather very 
dearly, because I respected him, and he was always 
just and kind ; if I transgressed, he spoke as though 
the matter grieved rather than angered him. But with 
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my aunt it was far otherwise ; I feared far more than 
| I loved her. It was wrong, for I ought to have borne 
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her frequent chidings with more meekness. I knew | 
it even then, but, alas, I had a fearfully wayward temper, 
and I did not even try to curb it as I ought. It is true 
I did not say much, but I nursed my resentment, and 
would not stoop to explain the matter, even when I 
knew that a word would set it right. It was sinful so 
to do, I knew it, and yet I did not strive to make my 
spirit humble ; nay, worse than all, I gloried in my 
pride—false, wrong, hateful as it was. 

My grandfather's partiality made him think better 





of me than I altogether deserved ; he called me his 
sprightly lassie, and would check my aunt frequently | 
when he thought her unjust or hasty. | 

There was one other person who strove by gentle | 
reasoning to repress the wrong and bring out the good | 
of my warm but wilful character, and that person was 
Morgan Jenkins, the schoolmaster. Morgan was a 
true Christian, he had all the elements of a gentleman, 
so courteous and refined in his bearing : people said he 
was a poor relation of a neighbouring squire—very 
likely it was so—certain it is that he was a good man, 
and one who had seen great reverses. He exerted a | 
noble influence on all within his reach, and to him I | 
am indebted for very much. He would talk to me by | 
the half-hour together ; tell me of all the glories pre- | 
pared for those who love God, and how that I, small | 
and insignificant as I was in the world, might yet do | 
much of the Lord’s work by striving daily and hourly | 
to set a right example to those who were younger, | 
whom I might influence. He told me that I must | 
either go forwards or backwards, that no one could 
stand absolutely still, in a moral sense. I think I should | 
have been spared much had I continued longer under | 
his tuition; but ill health deprived him of his situation, | 
he left the neighbourhood. This was a great grief to | 
me, for I was a lonely child, accustomed to the com- 
panionship of my elders, and I felt his loss exceedingly. | 

Among the persons who frequented my grandfather's | 
cottage were several captains of small trading vessels, | 
Some of these men were very coarse and untutored; | 
many also were intelligent, and could tell stories of the | 
lands beyond our little circlet of hill and sea. How I | 
loved to sit and listen, what questions would I ask. I | 
learned to love the sea with a wild passion, would watch 
a distant sail, and tell almost at the horizon the name of 
the craft. The sea would assuredly have been my vo- | 
cation had I been a boy. One of these sea-captains, | 
Llewellyn by name, was a very fine-looking man, of an | 
intelligent countenance ; he had been farther than the | 
others, and could give a better description of his ad- | 
ventures. I admired him beyond every other human | 
being, and nothing gave me more pleasure than when he | 
would say, “ Wait a bit, little Milly, grow bigger and be | 
Llewellyn’s wife.” Although I always spoke English, 
but few of the neighbours really understood it, so I 
learnt to speak Welsh intuitively. At that time, even 
more than at present, they would pretend they under- 
stood English, and were quite proud of the accomplish- | 
ment, though they perhaps only knew a few words. | 
One day I remember two of our neighbours met, and | 
this was what they said : 

Mr. Davis—* Goot morning, Mr. Morgan.” 


Mr. Morgan —“ Morning, Mr. Darvis, goot mornin, 
Sair.” 





_ —_ 
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Mr. Davis—“ Went Mr. Llewellyn ?” poiating along 
the road. 
Mr. Morgan—* Oh, went, a went, a went to "— 
ms re Davis—* How went ? Top o foot, or top o 
orse ” 


Mr. Morgan—*“ Oh top o horse to pe sure, top o 
horse.” 

Mr, Davis—*“ Goot morning, Mr. Morgan.” 

Mr. Morgan—‘“ Morning, Mr. Darvis.” 

Such sort of English was certainly rather unintel- 
ligible, but still they would persist in trying to speak 


it, much to the annoyance of my grandfather, who 
| thought them very stupid for not being able to learn it 
_ better, although he never reflected that he had spent 


most of his life in Wales, and had never been able to 
learn Welsh. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tie rolled on. Vermont House, long empty, had 
been let. Another pretty villa, very near my grand- 
father’s cottage, had been built, and a gentleman took 
it whose family was on the continent. 

Little did I think when I first saw Mr. Hareton 
how much of my future would be connected with his 
family. The villagers were quite in a state of excitement 
when the gentleman hired some servants and began to 
put the house in order for the reception of his absent 
family. All sorts of rumours were afloat as to the 
great wealth of the gentleman, the works he had taken 
some five or six miles off, and the great things he was 
doing, and about to do, for the neighbourhood. He 
was a quiet gentleman, very nice-looking, and very 
affable. My grandfather admired him exceedingly, and 
was proud to offer any little thing out of his garden to 
stock the large garden which was in process of being 
laid out. 

At length the family arrived, Mrs. Hareton and a 
young grown-up son and daughter. 

Miss Hareton was a tall slender young lady, with a 
dark complexion and very long dark hair, curiously 
braided in a foreign fashion ; her brother, Mr. James, 
was also very tall, and very like her in countenance. She 
often watched me as I helped ny grandfather to water 
and weed the garden, and would stop and speak to me, 
with a slightly foreign accent. 

“1 know, little Milly, you can sew very nicely, and 
you can help me to alter one of my dresses?” 

“Certainly Miss,” said my grandfather, touching his 
hat, “she is spright enough with her needle, and she 
shall go.” 

I went, and from that da? to this, and it is well nigh 
sixteen years ago, I have never left her service, 

But I must not digress. I want to tell the tale of 
many an inward struggle and outward temptation, and 
how God’s Almighty merciful hand guides, directs, and 
helps us through all, often in spite of ourselves,—so 
I must take events one by one as each took place. 

My young mistress thought me intelligent, clever, 


and neat in my habits, and as it was no doubt often 
very dull and strange for her at Llanshowell she amused 


herself by making me her little waiting-maid. 
First I was dressed in a peculiar manner, with a 
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dress closed at the neck, and a pretty apron furnished 
with pockets, and my hair brought down on my temples 
in the then prevailing fashion. My work at first was 
very light, I can scarcely remember what I did. Some- 
times I helped Miss Hareton in the garden, for I knew 
more about flowers than she did; sometimes I did 
needle-work ; then she taught me to read, and talked to 
me about many, many things I had never heard of 
before. Above all, she tried to teach me to do right, to 
love God, to be obedient and gentle. Twice a-week I 
and a boy who helped the gardener, and a few other 
children, were taught to read and write and cipher. I 
was a happy little girl, and though my faults often beset 
me, yet I always remembered to say my prayers, and 
so my time on the whole passed pleasantly. Among 
the children who came often to the house was a boy 
named Samuel, he was a bright boy and a great 
favourite. We grew very fond of each other, and often 
had a game at romps in the beautiful garden. I men- 
tion him because he was a prominent person in the 
scenes of my after life. 

About this time my dear, dear grandfather, who had 
long been ailing, was taken suddenly and violently ill. 
Miss Hareton often went to read to him. One day she 
came back crying ; he was in great danger. That night 
he died. In the morning the matter was broken to me. 

“ Milly,” said Miss Hareton, “ your dear grandfather 
is gone to heaven. Your own loss is great, poor child ; 
but his gain passes understanding.” 

I felt a cold feeling curdle at my heart, a horrible 
dull weight on my head, and even my lips I know 
must have turned deadly pale, for Miss Hareton started 
up and took hold of my hands in both hers, and placed 
my poor throbbing head on her shoulder. Her kind 
sympathy touched me, and I burst into a flood of tears. 

“There, dear, these tears will relieve you, Milly;”’ 
but as the violence of my grief increased again, she 
stroked my hair, and bade me remember that he was 
gone to his glorious inheritance. 


* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


Miss Hareton took me into the garden, and as soon 
as my calmness had somewhat returned, she asked me if 
I would see the body of my grandfather. We went 
through the cottage-gate, past the flowers he had so 
lately admired and tended. A bunch of sweet herbs 
and roots hung on a nail near the door to dry in the 
sun. There were the tools in. the little shed, the 
watering-pot and baskets,—things all associated with 
him, and never more to be used by him again. It 
seemed like walking in a trance. I don’t remember 
going up-stairs, but there I stood by the little white 


black dress, my first black dress, I was fairly overcome, 
and for some time lost consciousness,—it was not pro- 
per grief, but a hard feeling of resistance which I shall 
never forget. Miss Hareton again came, Bible in hand, 
to my assistance. 

“ Look here, Milly,” she said, pointing to St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians iv. 13, 14:— “ But 
I would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
others which have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 

“Your grandfather, my poor child, died in the full 
faith of his Saviour’s love. He is gone to Him ; he is un- 
speakably happy. You may grieve for your own great 
loss, but never let your grief turn into rebellion. Try 
from you heart to say that beautiful hymn, 


‘My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home in life’s rough way, 
Oh teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done.’ ”’ 


I tried, but it was a hard struggle. I felt aswelling 
in my throat, a convulsive throe through every vein. 
“ Not yet,” I said, “ I cannot quite say it yet ; but, oh, in- 
deed I will try.” I did try, and was repaid. I prayed 
with many sobs, but still I prayed. There was more of 
awe than of the true spirit of prayer, but still I prayed. 

The funeral was a very large one. In Wales it is 
considered a mark of respect to attend a funeral; it is 
therefore frequently the occasion of a great gathering. 
People who had scarcely known my grandfather but by 
sight, came as a matter of course to attend him to 
his last resting-place. They seemed to pour down the 
mountain-paths froin the distant cottages and small 
farms, on horseback, in gigs, on foot, all in their best,— 
only the family were in mourning. The hymns and 
dirges they sang asthey went along the road to church 
made a lasting impression on my mind ; for often as I 
had heard them before, and even joined in them, yet 
now I was one of the mourners, and it seemed far more 
sad than anything I had ever experienced. 

After the funeral every one returned quietly home, 
and then, when the excitement was all over, came the 
saddest part of all—to enter the desolate home. My 
poor aunt looked so wan, so pale, and yet so uncom- 
plaining, that for once I quite forgot my own sorrow in 
witnessing hers. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


AFTER my grandfather's funeral my aunt left the cot- 





bed, on which lay stretched the cold lifeless form of my 
more than father. It was early spring-time, and the 
soft breeze stirred the petals of the flowers which, in 
accordance with our Welsh custom, were strewed over 
the white coverlet, on the breast and on all sides of the 
corpse. I mechanically took up a bit of wallflower 
and a bright china rose, and took them away to dry 
them. Those flowers remind me of that terrible day. 
My whole life seemed to darken. I rebelled then, as 
I have frequently done since, and, instead of thinking 


of my countless mercies, I was always reverting to | 


my dreadful loss. When they came to try on my 





tage, and went to reside with an uncle who lived 
among the mountains at a place called Enyscedwn. I 
was more sorry to part from my aunt than I could have 
guessed, I had really a great regard for her, as I be- 
gan to feel when on the eve of parting. 

And now I was alone in my place; my father and 
mother, sister and brothers, it is true, lived within two 
miles, but those two miles were through wood and 
glen, and across a streamlet, and consequently far more 
difficult of access than four or five would be on a level 
road, 
| I fear I gave much trouble at this time. 
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was of a proud and stubborn temper. It is fearful to 
think how far away from the path of duty these unruly 
feelings often led me; very certain it is that they caused 
me to act very ungenerously. I frequently helped the 
housemaid, and was taught to wait at table. On one 
occasion I remember, whilst attending on an old gen- 
tleman, a guest of the family, I let a knife slip from a 
plate. It was partly the old gentleman’s fault, as he 
turned round inadvertently ; and because this was the 
case I did not choose to apologize. He was very refined 
and courteous at all times and to all persons, for he was 
a true Christian; so instead of looking displeased, as 
most persons would have done, he turned round, and 
said, smilingly, . 

“Oh, little Milly, you never meant to cut my 
thumb off.” 

The knife had really glanced by his thumb, and 
wight have hurt him very much, and I knew he meant 
the little joke to cover my confusion ; but, I am ashamed 
to say, I never even said that I was sorry, I was so 
hard, so annoyed at the circuinstance as reflecting on 
my want of skill, that actually I had not the sense to 
see how coarse and wrong my rudeness really was. 

In this manner did I very often act. I never would 
stoop to acknowledge a fault, however glaring and ap- 
parent it might be. In great things and in small, it 
was my ruling sin, and I was pretty often too in fault, 
for I had a sad habit of being unpunctual. I behaved 
so ill on one occasion to Miss Hareton, that my clothes 
were all packed up to leave. I thought my heart would 
break, for I loved her and all her family, and it seemed 
like leaving home, and I had no grandfather to go to, 
and if I had he would most likely have scolded me 
well; however, I went on hardening myself against 
my own better feelings, when, just as I was going off, 
and my boxes being taken into the hall, I fell down 
half-fainting, and sobbed bitterly. I knew that I had 
but to say that I was sorry, to be quite forgiven, and 
yet I struggled as though it were impossible. Just at 
the moment Mr. Hareton came into the hall, he looked 
surprised and sorry, but not angry, he was always 
quiet, kind, and just. ‘ Milly,” he said, coming and 
standing over ine, “ Milly, poor child, it is God whom 
you are offending. You have no other way of showing 
your sense of duty towards Him than by quietly yielding 
obedience to those who, in His providence, are placed 
over you. Your rebellion, therefore, my poor little 
girl, is against Him. Besides, Milly, you are giving 
way to the suggestions of the evil one ; do you not re- 
member the words, ‘ Know ye not, that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are 
to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness?’ Rom. vi. 16. This 
giving way to your own wild passions, Milly, is a wilful 
yielding to the influence of Satan, and every time you 
allow evil to triumph, the higher and better feelings of 
your heart are weakened, until, in time, they will be 
altogether crushed and set aside. Milly, return to your 
duty and to your God, pray that a meeker and gentler 





spirit may be granted you ; God is ever ready to receive | 
your prayer of repentance, turn to him, Milly, and | 


hever cease from serving him. 
plain, you have done wrong, go and nobly acknowledge 
your fault. Think of the words in Proverbs, ‘He that 
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Your path is very | 


ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city ;’ 
and'so it is, Milly, it is far more grand and noble and 
large-souled- to acknowledge a fault, with meekness, 
than-to do some great thing for our own honour and 
glory. Go, Milly, do as you would that others should 


do to you, say you are very sorry, and may God, my 


child, smooth the way for you to gain the mastery over 
yourself.” 

I was greatly comforted, the kind voice seemed at 
the moment to be that of an angel. I looked up 
through my blinding tears, and, taking the hand he 
held towards me to raise me up, I followed him without 
a word, and did exactly as he told me. Miss Hareton 
was only too ready to forgive me, she appeared to be 
almost as much grieved as I had been ; the tears stood 
in her eyes, and she looked very pale. My heart smote 
me as I thought how much kindness and happiness 
would have been thrown away had I persisted in my 
headlong folly, only that I have since thought that no- 
thing is accidental, and that Mr. Hareton’s opportune 
arrival was providential. 

I made many plans for improvement, but I fear 
they were based too much on the strength of my own 
will, and that was doubtless the reason why they so 
often failed. 

And now another dark shadow came over my path. 
Mr. Hareton, my dear, good, kind master, met with a 
fearful railway accident, whereby he was much injured, 
and his right arm entirely broken in several places, He 
was far from home, and Mrs. Hareton went to him. Mr. 
James Hareton, of whom as yet I have said but little, 
had also gone from Lome, and was wrecked off the coast 
of Ireland. Poor Miss Hareton was so much grieved 
that I scarcely ever left her, night or day ; I waited upon 
her, sat by her, helped her to work in the garden, and 
slept with her at night. She was highly nervous, for 
she thought she should never see her dear father again, 
and many weeks passed of terrible suspense and anxiety. 
At length the accounts were more cheering, Mr. Hare- 
ton was better, and though some time must elapse be- 
fore he could be moved, yet his health was recovering 
and his arm less painful. We had not a very pleasant 
time of it, for no sooner had anxiety on Mr. Hareton's 
account somewhat subsided than a good deal of dis- 
turbance took place among the servants. The old gar- 
dener took to drinking, and quarrelled with the man 
under him. This troubled Miss Hareton very much, 
for she liked the old man, but could not help seeing 
that he was cruelly unjust to poor Thomas, who was 
very uncomplaining, quiet, industrious, and honest. I 
need not have remarked on this but to show that 
honesty of purpose and of conduct always answers in 
the main. Thomas, by reason of this very persecution, 
gained so much esteem, that his old colleague’was dis- 
missed, and he remained for years an honoured and 
trusted servant, and well did he deserve the confidence 
reposed in him; he was long known as faithful Thomas 
throughout the parish. 

The cook married and lived in the cottage my dear 
grandfather formerly occupied; but it was now no 
longer a bower of flowers, but only a little, mean, 
weedy bit of ground, with here and there some strag- 


| gling flower, just to show what it had once been. 
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It is customary in Wales, when a girl marries, for 
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all her acquaintances to give something towards house- 
keeping, a looking-glass, a pair of candlesticks, a tea- 
kettle, or what not. The bride, in her turn, must try 
to give something of equal value on the marriage of 
her friends, thus very many things are contributed 
which materially assist the yourg couple. I gave 
Cicily a set of fire-irons, and helped her to make a 
patchwork counterpane, and Miss Hareton, who had 
been present at church, gave her a handsome wedding 
dinner, which we very joyfully prepared and took down 
to the cottage. I had more to do now, until we were 
suited with a cook, which was not until dear Mr. Hare- 
ton had returned home. He was very ill for a long time 
and I did everything for him, even to cooking little 
light puddings ; he thought I did it well, and, oh, how 
very, very thankful'was I to show how much I loved 
him. Yes, he wanted constant attention, and I then 
learned to be, what I have so often been since, a nurse. 
Things went on much as usual for’a long time. Mr. 
James had come back. Nothing could be more affect- 
ing than the meeting of father and son after such scenes 
of peril. They looked at each other, as though they 
could hardly realize their happiness, and wept for joy. 
Every one joined with them in the feeling of intense 
thankfulness, and united in the soleinn prayer of thanks- 
giving and of praise. 
Changes were taking place at Llanshowell. Two 
or three gentlemen built large iron works. It was 
thought to be a grand thing, and possibly it might be 
for some things, but it quite spoilt the people and the 
place. Rows of ugly houses were erected to accom- 
modate hundreds of workmen, chiefly strangers. Beer 
houses were opened in every direction, and numbers of 
small shops appeared. The smoke from the huge fur- 
naces destroyed the beautiful trees growing round Ver- 
mont House, which was now ruined as a grand re- 
sidence, The roads were cut up with carts and coal- 
trains, and, from being one of the loveliest places in 
South Wales, it was growing quite unpleasant. The 
beautiful woods on the mountains beyond Mr. Hareton’s 
house and pleasure-ground alone remained unaltered. 
There was even 4 rumour of a railway, Which was to 
join one of the great railroads in England. The rumour 
was confirmed, and troops of Irishmen, called navvies, 
swarmed in every direction forming the road. The 
people of Llanshowell lost all their simplicity now, the 
girls became more bold, I fancy, dressed in gay, flimsy 
things, and spent their money more foolishly. People 
got more money, but they were not one bit better off. 
Meat and poultry became nearly double the former 
prices, and those who had little farms and pensions to 
live on, found it very hard to live at all. Three dis- 
senting chapels were quickly built, for the church was 
not half large enough. I wonder they did not build an- 
other church, it was sorely wanted, but they did not, 
only the Rev. Mr. Williams was obliged to have a 
curate, and increase the services. And now the terrible 
cholera broke out, first in one town in South Wales, 
then in another, until at last it travelled to Llanshowell. 
Great was the consternation, dreadful were the effects. 
Doctors even then were not so numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood as now, and each one was almost harassed to 
death ; moreover, some evidently had no idea what to 


master, ever prompt in seasons of distress and calamity, 
consulted a friend in the medical profession, living at 
some distance, in whose opinion he felt some assurance, 
as to the best means known. He then purchased medi- 
cines, and calling us all in turn to his assistance, we 
weighed and prepared everything according to his di- 
rections. 

People came through every hour of the day, and I 
may almost say through every hour of the night also ; 
they were not allowed to come into the house, but 
through the back of the garden to a door opening into 
the room which, for the time, was turned into a surgery. 

“ Milly, my child,” said my master, “tell me, are you 
afraid? for, if you have a dread of contagion, you should 
not come near this room at any rate. Tell me, for you 
are aware that much depends on this. We are all in 
the hands of the Almighty, and I have remarked that 
you show no signs of fear.” 

* No, sir,” I replied, “I don’t know how it is, but I 
feel happier to be helping you. I am notafraid; I feel 
a wonderful strength when I am near you, trying to be 
useful ; indeed, sir, I do, and I hope you will let me 
stay.” | 

“ By all means, my dear ; only we must not overtax 
your strength. You were up quite late last night, 
Milly.” 

Mr. James relieved his father, and both visited about 
the cottages. There were very few doctors, as I said, 
and very many people had no doctor at all; they were 


prayed with the dying, and saw to the immediate inter- 
ment of the dead. It was a fearful, fearful time! In 
the morning we would hear, “ Oh, John Thomas is dead, 
and Mary Jenkins is not expected to live; Thomas 
Davies has lost his wife, and is left with four little child- 
ren.” Such things grew common—we quite ceased to 
be astonished ; people who the day before had been busy 
at their usual work were suddenly taken ill, and were 
in their graves in the course of the following day. 

My mistress had given strict orders that the servants 
were not to go about the village, unless for some especial 
necessity. The housemaid was particularly cautioned, 
as she had complained of not feeling well. She dis- 
obeyed, and returned feeling very ill. Thomas set off 
immediately in search of the medical man who acted in 
concert with Mr. Hareton. He lived at some distance, 
and could only, as a rule, come to Llanshowell once 4 
day. It was difficult to find him, and when at length he 
was found, his horse wasalmost knocked up with fatigue ; 
he came, however, over the mountains, and after a lapse 
of three or four hours, reached our house. Mr. Hareton 
met him, looking ghastly pale. 

“ White,” he said, addressing his friend, “I have don 
according to your directions in this, as in former cases; 
but the girl is in a fearful state. Come along, there is 
not a moment to lose. Here, Thomas, take the horse.” 

Mr. White sprang off his horse, and flew up-stairs. 
One moment, and down he rushed into the room where 
the medicines were always now in readiness, No one 
liked to put a question, cold ‘perspiration teemed on 
every brow, as each saw that there was little or no hope. 

“Mr. White,” said my master, when there was 4 
pause, “do you think it’s likely the girl will recover?” 





do; and death raged on all sides. My dear good 








| “No, I think it very unlikely; she is strong, and 
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battles with the fearful disease, but she is almost in the 
worst stage. None hitherto have recovered from that 
state in Llanshowell, still God only knows. I have, in 
the course of my practice in India, seen more than one 
recover from that stage ; still the odds are fearful. She 
must not be left,” he added, “ but Milly is very young, 
and I have ordered Miss Hareton to bed, she is far from 
well. Mrs. Hareton must attend to her daughter,— 
where is cook?” 

‘“‘ Never mind cook, sir; only let me sit with Eliza- 
beth—she is used to me, and I am not afraid. I hope 
it is not boasting and wrong, but, indeed, I feel no fear.” 

“You are a brave girl, Milly,” said my dear, kind 
master, looking at me almost through tears, I fancied, 
—“ a good girl ; may the Lord be your strength. Go! 
and do your duty.” 

“May the Lord be my strength!” I repeated, and, 
taking my little Bible in my hand, I went. 

Poor Elizabeth was writhing in agony ; her face 
was the colour of lead almost, and her eyes were sunk, 
and had a dull look. 

“Milly,” she said, as I entered, “ Milly, where shall 
I go when I die? Oh, Milly,” and she screamed as she 
said it, “say, can I goto Heaven? There’s a sinner I 
have been! Yes, indeed, sure! There’s wicked I 
have been! Oh, Milly, Milly! There’s hard it is to 
die with all that weight on my mind!” 

“The. blood of Jesus Christ washeth out all sin,” said 
I mechanically, for I felt the blood curdling at my heart 
at her words and haggard, despairing look. 

“There's a liar I have been! Oh, yes, indeed, sure 
—can Jesus forgive such as I have been ?” 

“T believe, Elizabeth,” said I, “that every word in 
this blessed book is true, and I believe that He will re- 
ceive every repentant sinner who turns to him, listen— 

“é¢When the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness, and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
he shall save his soul alive. 

“¢The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise, 

“To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
nesses, though we have rebelled against him : neither 
have we obeyed the voice of the Lord our God, to walk 
in hislaws which he set before us. 

“éT will arise, and go to my Father, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.’ 

“ All those texts are in your Prayer-Book. You 
must often have read them; take them now to your 
comfort.” 

I had hardly finished my sentence when another and 
more violent paroxysm of her illness seized her. For 
full half-an-hour not one word could be spoken. I had 
to follow the directions given to me by Mr. White, who 
had left the house to attend other distant patients. Her 
groans were dreadful. I closed the door and opened 
the window, and fumigated the room as he had told me. 
I hardly dared look at her, her countenance was so dis- 
torted; so taking advantage of a lull I turned to the 

Book of Psalms. I went on reading, first the 25th, which 
had been one of my grandfather's favourite Psalins, and 
afterwards the 31st, 32nd, and 42nd, and many, many 
others which I forget at this moment. 








“Stop,” she said, as I read the last verse of the 42nd 
Psalm, “ pray read that again?” 

Ce ‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why 
art thon disquieted within me? Hope thou in God; 
for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my 
countenance, and my God.’” 

“ Hope thou in God,” she repeated, faintly now, for 
her strength had given way before the terrible inroads 
of disease. “Yes, Milly, it’s very merciful God is. 
Yes, indeed, I do hope He has heard my prayer of deep 
repentance. Milly, listen to me; if I die, tell my poor 
father and mother that Elizabeth died at peace with 
her Maker. But if it’s to live He calls me, then I 
swear fo try to serve Him all my days. Oh, Milly, 
pray for me.” 

I knelt down and took her clammy hand, and pray- 
ed to God to help her, aud to bless her, and if it 
pleased Him, to turn her sickness away from her; that 
more time might be granted her, wherein to testify to 
the truth of her repentance ; but if it pleased Him to 
take her, that it might please Him to help her through 
the deep waters. ° 

It was an earnest prayer, for death seemed very 
near. She was refreshed and comforted, however, and 
though she had many paroxysms through the hours of 
that dreadful night, yet they seemed to me to be less 
violent. I feared that her strength having gone was the 
cause of this, and that she would sink; and when at 
last she fell into a light slumber, I thought for a long 
time it was the sleep of death. The air was very 
chilly at dawn, and not a sound either in the room or 
the house. The stillness was awful to bear, and coming 
after all the dreadful scenes and sounds, I could hardly 
endure it. Many timesI glanced furtively at the still 
form and leaden features of the poor sufferer, and won- 
dered whether the slight breathing was a reality. 

‘*She is dead,” I said to myself. “ Ah, no, there was 
a slight motion of the sheet, surely! At length, worn 
and wearied with excitement, I fell against the foot of 
the bed and slept, I know not how long. The first 
thing I was conscious of was, either Mrs. or Miss Hare- 
ton putting me into a bed in another room. 

Elizabeth did not die. Her days were spared for 
repentance, which I hope and believe was sincere, For 
months, nay for years, her complexion wore a pale livid 
hue. But to return tothe subject of the cholera, Eliza- 
beth’s case was the very worst among those who re- 
covered ; but there were still sick and dying on all 
sides. “ Milly,” said Mr. Hareton, one day, “ you seem 
to bear a charmed life. I want to go to Will-o’-Cwm's 
cottage, and I cannot carry all these small parcels, 
will you go with me?” I was delighted, for I felt a 
wonderful pleasure in being able ‘to assist him in such 
a service. So I took the pan and the powerful gums 
used to fumigate the sick rooms, and other matters ; 
and Mr. Hareton took a Bible and a packet of medi 
cines, and off we sallied. 


Poor Will-o’-Cwm sat with his arms folded by ‘the 


side of his cottage door, the picture of despair. He ~ 


was very ill, and in the cottage in a rude coffin lay his 
dead wife. The funeral, or rather interment (for the 
kindly fashion of the proper Welsh funeral could not 
well be carried out, when all were mourners), was to 


| take place at noon.. 
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_ Mr. Hareton went to the old man, took his hand, 
and bade him take some cordial. The old man was 
exhausted with grief, and would probably soon have 
followed his poor wife, but for the timely aid. 

“ Will, you must not give way ; you have yet many 
duties to perform. You have sons, and sons’ sons, 
Will, I came on purpose.” 

The poor fellow spoke but little English. He was 
one of the old inhabitants, whose fathers’ fathers had 
tilled the soil. He understood, however, every word. 

“Yes, sure, you did come for stop Will to die. But 
Will quite ready for die, yes, indeed. Will no want 
for stop more.” 

“Will,” said Mr. Hareton, “ it is not for us to say 
when we are to die. Ready we ought to be, 
whenscever God sends His messenger to call us; but 
let us not trifle with God’s precious gift—life. We 
must not wilfully throw that away. Will, my poor, 
poor fellow, do as I bid you.” 

“God bless you, sir,” said Will, quite overcome by 
the kind look and earnest words. 

“You must try to bear your heavy burden, Will. 
God has seen fit greatly to afflict His people. But you 
are an old man, and a respectable one: you are called 
upon to show a high example of patience and submis- 
sion.” 

The words were not lost. We all knelt round the 
rude coffin of poor Gwenny-o’-Cwm, as the poor 
woman was called; and in that solemn presetice 
Mr. Hareton offered up an earnest, thrilling prayer, 
that God would stay His hand in mercy, and bless and 
help His people, 

It is to be hoped that that fearful time of trial may 
never be forgotten by any. It was dreadful at the 
close of the sickness to think how many familiar faces 
were missing. 

About this time, also, I lost my poor father, Al- 
though I had never lived much with him, never since 
my very early childhood, still it was another powerful 
link broken—another blank in the family gatherings. 
My mother continued to live in her cottage in the glen, 
so that no great change took place. 

The next event of any moment was the marriage 
of Miss Hareton. 





CHAPTER IV. 


TuE Welsh are great people at a wedding—they love to 
fire off small cannons, and hoist as many flags as they 
can muster. Miss Hareton’s wedding of course formed 
no exception, she was to be married to Mr. Wells, one 
of the proprietors of the iron works. He was a kind, 
quiet gentleman, much respected, and I may say beloved 
among his workmen. So every one thought fit to show 
som ‘token of good-will and respect, and surely a 
more hearty wedding never was seen, The firing com- 





menced at early dawn, and was redoubled when her | 


brother, Mr. James, unexpectedly followed her example, 
and led his bride to the same altar, at the same time. 
Mr, James, every one knew, was engaged to a very nice 
young lady staying in the neighbourhood —but they did 
not dream that the marriage was to take place then. 
Mrs. Wells remained at Llanshowell, and eventually in 


' 


eee 


her father’s house. Mr. and Mrs. Hareton were some. 
times at Llanshowell, but very often in London; Mr, 
and Mrs. James Hareton left entirely. 

The servants continued to live with Mrs. Wells, and 
so all went on as before. At this time I was en 
to Samuel. It was not a very happy thing for me, for 
he had chosen the sea as his career, and this was dis- 
pleasing to my dear mother; indeed, I believe no one 
exactly liked it—still we had liked each other from 
childhood, and Mrs, Wells seemed, like many others, to 
think it a very natural thing, if not altogether desirable, 

On the very anniversary of Mrs. Wells’ wedding a 
boy was born, He was a beautiful little creature, and 
was christened Mackfield Henry. I loved the child 
beyond almost anything I had ever loved before. 

“You must nurse him, Milly,” said Mrs. Wells, when 
he was only six weeks old; “ you are young, and have 
not as yet had experience, but you, I know, will con- 
scientiously perform your duty : we must both learn to 
bring the little treasure up aright.” 

No duty more delightful could possibly have been 
imposed upon me; to feel that that little life mainly de- 
pended on me for care and for comfort, was exquisite 
happiness ; I think, on the whole, this was the happiest 
period of my life. I went with my mistress and my 
little precious charge to visit some relatives of hers in 
the Midiand counties; we then wentto London. It was 
the year of the Great Exhibition. I could never describe 
my astonishment and delight at all I saw, for every- 
thing was new to me. To travel on a railway was 
wonderful then, for the one running through Llanshowell 
had only very lately been open. I was very proud too 
of my beautiful boy ; everybody admired him, he was 
very fair, with lovely blue eyes, and very pretty 
features ; but he was a spirited child, and often gave 
me much trouble, If he was ill I felt wretched, indeed 
I could scarcely bear the little fellow out of my sight, 
and was half jealous lest he should love any one so well 
as myself. 

The following year a little girl was born; she, too, 
was a sweet little creature ; and now indeed I felt very 
important, with two little lovely beings entirely in my 
charge, 

I was sent with the boy to visit my aunt at Guisce- 
dwyn, on my return I found the little girl ill. 

“Hannah,” I said to the woman who had charge of 
her, “did you tell my mistress that baby had this 
wound on her body? you have evidently had an acci- 
dent ; tell me, does my mistress know ?” 

“ No,” faltered out the woman, “I dare not, no sure ; 
there’s sorry I am indeed, but it’s afraid I be to tell 
her,” 

“Hannah, you are the mother of many children, 
and my poor mistress trusts you. God forgive your de- 
ceit. I shall go directly to let her know. I don’t want to 
injure you, Hannah, but my dear mistress, my pretty 
babe, O God forgive you.” 

“Milly, indeed it ’s very sorry I am, too, It's 
bathe it constant I did with tepid water. Oh Milly, 
Milly, sure it will come well again,” 

I took the babe to my mistress ; what a pang for 
her, but she bore it well. We sent for medical advice. 
The child rallied, we thought it was cured. Harry now 
had the hooping-cough, We had real sorrow and anxiety 
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BARON RICASOLI, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS IN ITALY. 


Baron Berrino RIcasot is the descendant of an ancient 
Lombardic family. The family were distinguished in 
the war between the Guelphs and the Ghibbelines, but 
the great fact in its history is that the present Baron is 
the successor to Italy’s greatest statesman, Count Cavour. 
The Baron is distinguished for his firmness and honesty. 
People think he is a rock against which neither France 
nor Rome can avail. But statesmen are the creatures 
of circumstances, and the Baron, as minister, may not 
be omnipotent. 





The family estate is situated around Castle Brolio, 
where many of the statesman’s hours were devoted to 
agriculture. At the Paris Exposition of Industry he | 
won the grand medal, and the Cross of the Legion of | 
Honour for his Chian wine. At an early age the Baron 
married, and shortly after lost his wife. 


She left an | 





only child, a daughter, who still lives, In 1847 the 
Baron addressed a memorial to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany on his defective government, and the best 
means of reforming it. During the revolution of 1848 
he stood aloof. However, when the Grand Duke re- 
turned by the aid of Austrian bayonets, Ricasoli felt the 
time had come for a more liberal policy ; but he e- 
tired into private life, and devoted himself to draining 
the Maramma Marshes. When the war of 1859 broke 
out, the Baron ranged himself with the popular party 
at Florence. When the Chevalier Buonacompagni was 
appointed to govern Italy, under the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, Baron Ricasoli accepted the office of the 
Home Department, and to his energy and firmness are 


_ due, very greatly, the successful incorporation of Tus- 


cany with the kingdom of Italy, 
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in our little nursery; Harry was very ill, and baby 
died. What a cloud hung over us now ; to see that. tiny 
waxen creature in her fairy coffin, strewn with flowers ; 
to see her little cot vacant was dreadful, but Harry re- 
quired care, my poor mistress required soothing. Poor 
Mr. Wells too grieved very much for this loss; he loved 
his little ones devotedly, and though he smothered his 
feelings, I am sure they were very deep. 

The year following, another little girl came like an 
angel to fill the lost one’s place. How we all welcomed 
her! Mr. and Mrs. Hareton too rejoiced; they had 
never seen the other baby, but now they came to stay 
some time at Llanshowell. 

Little Ailie was a delicate child, and required much 
care; when cutting her teeth she was a great sufferer, 
and many days and even nights she never was out of 
my arms. I think J loved her doubly for her sweet little 
angel sister's sake, as well as her own. She grew pretticr 
and prettier as she grew older, and I fear I almost made 
an idol of that fair little being. 

We went from home on several occasions, once to 
London, for advice for Mr. Wells, who had something 
the matter with one of his eyes. I accompanied my 
dear ones. Years went on with slight changes, not 
worth recording,—such as Mr. and Mrs. Hareton might 
be in London for a whole year or more, ‘or back at 
Lianshowell. On these occasions they always lived 
with Mrs. Wells, and a happier family party could never 
be. But happiness can never be uninterrupted in 
this world, and we must try to bear the cloud as well 
as the sunshine; we had had many years of sunshine, 
and thick clouds were now gathering. I pause to 
take breath, and look once again in memory on those 
bright years. I fear I was hardly thankful enough for 
the mercies with which they were laden, until they had 
passed away for ever, 





CHAPTER Y. 


Mr. Hareton had brought to Llanshowell a person 
in whom he felt great confidence, both on account of his 
supérior abilities and high character. Mr. Biggs was 
engaged to erect some machinery in an out-house, for 
the purpose of trying some experiment. How little 
could we foresee the misery to which so simple a cir- 
cumstance might lead. 

It is not well, I fancy, to dwell long in describing 
those who have injured us; for we are apt to be unjust, 
and God has said, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Biggs had the outward sem- 
blance of religion, and that his conduct bore none 
of its fruits. He took a class in Mrs. Wells’ Sunday- 
school, and appeared to be a model of respectability. 
Very many people at first were taken with him, and 
among others a young lady, greatly his superior in 
station, who was staying at the house. 

It would be impossible to say how much misery all 
this caused. Miss Moris certainly encouraged Mr. 
Biggs, or even he, forward as he certainly was, would 
scarcely have taken so immense a liberty. The young 
lady had been very kind to me, and I was, like the rest, 
much mistaken in Mr. Biggs’ character. I wish, oh 
how much I wish, that I had never listened to anything 
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either of them had to say. It was no business of mine, 
any advice I had to give was rejected ; and yet my 
name got mixed up in a business which had only 

for its foundation. Miss Moris was a motherless girl, 
and a relation of the family. I sympathized with her 
more, far more, than she deserved ; for, alas, her con- 
duct was self-willed and selfish in the extreme. She 
left, but the effects of it all did not rest here. Mr. 
Wells was much annoyed, and the excitement increased 
a latent disease of the heart; he was very ill. Poor 
Mrs. Wells, who doted on her husband, went about like 
one.in a dream. It was pitiable to see her, they went 
from home for some long time for change, and I had as 
usual the entire charge of Harry and his little sister, 
Things never went altogether well at Llanshowell from 
this time. It was wonderful what a spirit of mistrust 
and evil had been infused. I have often wondered 
what motive Mr. Biggs could have had, or whether he 
had any at all, but very certain it is, that I felt un- 
settled and uncomfortable whenever he spoke con- 
fidentially to me—as he very often did. My trust in 
those who had been dearest and kindest was shaken, 
a cloud seemed to settle on my very soul. I feel sure 
that I often acted wrongly, for my mind now was not 
at ease either in itself or with those around me. I 
could not describe the torture I went through in conse- 
quence ; even Samuel seemed estranged ; there were no 
letters, and yet we were to be married the next time his 
ship came to port. My poor master and mistress re- 
turned home, and now a third was added to the nursery, 
in the person of a little boy called Charley. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hareton were not quite so often at Llanshowell. 
Mr. Biggs’ influence had somehow created a slight 
estrangement even here ; so subtle, so wondrous subtle 
is the tongue of mischief. He contrived somehow to 
marry Miss Moris in spite of all opposition, she being 
determined, and of age; and he being really a man 
of some talent, managed to improve his original posi- 
tion. 

Time will pass, whether it bring misery or happiness 
in its wake, and so at length the Spring came. Harry 
was now seven years old, Ailie nearly five, and Charley 
eight months. 

Three prettier children could scarcely be seen, and 
I fear I made Ailie in particular my idol, she was so 
very lovely, and so winning in all ber little ways ; her 
very laugh was musical, and then she had such a sweet 
voice, and sung little hymns so prettily. When she 
saw Mr. Hareton she would clasp his finger with her 
tiny hand, and would lead him round the garden show- 
ing him the finest flowers. “Smell, Ganpa, smell lovely 
flower,” she would say; and he would say,—* Ailie is 
grandpapa’s little sweet flower.” How he loved her— 
every one loved Ailie. I was reading about Eva in 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and I always somehow associated 
Eva in my mind with fair little Ailie. 

Mr. Hareton had taken a house some thirty miles off, 
but often came in unexpectedly by train. One day he 
took off Harry to see his grandmamma. The child 
never saw little Ailie more. But I am losing the 
thread of my sad story. One day, soon after Harry 
went away, I was doing something in the drawing- 
room ; all the family were away except little Ailie, who 





was amusing herself by my side. Presently she took @ 
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little book of hymns set to music, and opening the 
piano, began to sing the one so well known :— 


“ Jerusalem, my happy home! 
Name ever dear to me! 
When shall my labours have an end, 
Tn joy, and peace, and thee? 


“ When shall these eyes thy heav’n-built walls 
And pearly gates behold ; 
Thy bulwarks with salvation strong, 
And streets of shining gold? 


“ Why should I shrink from pain and woe, 
Or feel at death dismay ? 
I've Canaan's goodly land in view, 
And realms of endless day. 


“Oh when, thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend; 


Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end? 


** Apostles, martyrs, prophets there, 
Around my Saviour stand: 
And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorious band. 


“ Jerusalem, my happy home! 
My soul still pants for thee ; 
Then shall my labours have an end, 
When I thy joys shall see.” 


Of course she could not play on the piano, but she 
would strike a note or two, so that the harmony of her 
sweet low voice was not disturbed. I put down my 
duster to listen, and a man who was at work varnishing 
the skirting-board, left his work for the same purpose. 

“Tt is like an angel singing,” said the man, “ but, 
Milly, you must be careful not to spoil the lovely little 
creature.” 

“T will try not,’ I replied; “I don't think Ailie 
could very easily be spoiled, she is so gentle and affec- 
tionate, she is not a selfish child. She has faults, for 
sometimes she is self-willed, but so rarely, that—but 
indeed I will try not to spoil her.” Tears blinded my 
voice, and a creeping sensation curdled at my heart; 
suppose, oh, suppose I should lose her ? 

The next morning but one I found Ailie poorly ; 
she complained of pain and looked very pale. I 
sought my mistress, and we consulted. 

“ Poor little darling,” said my mistress, “ she must 
have some medicine and have a warm bath.” 

We sat with her, but she grew worse. 

“Can she have measles ?” we said to one another. 

“ Ailie is very sick ; yes, dear mamma, send for Mr. 
Fowler, Ailie has the measles.” 

Poor Thomas lost not a moment. Mr. Fowler came ; 
she was in a raging fever. Oh the horrors of that day, 
and many following ones. They seemed to pass like a 
frightful night-mare. When Mr. Fowler came I held my 
breath, I longed to hear his opinion, yet I dreaded it. 
Some days better ; then came a ray of hope, and the 
sweet lamb herself would say : 

“ When I better, Ninnie, we will go to the sea for 
Ailie to comé strong again, and to Guiscedwyn ; and 
you will get all my things ready.” Sometimes she asked 
for one of Thomas's children to play with. “ Let Bobby 
come, such a dear little boy, mamma.” 
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But though we hoped, it was against hope,—Ailie 
was sinking. Her lovely eyes seemed larger and softer 
than ever, and more than once she seemed to see bright 
people hovering about her. ~~ 

“ Look, Ninnie, there they are.” 

Who were they? Angels doubtless looking for 
their little one. I strained my aching eyes to see; 
but, alas, no such sight met mine. 

‘She sent for her mamma, who scarcely ever left her 
side, and put out her little wan hand, but was soon 
again unconscious. One day she rallied ; even Mr. 
Fowler entertained a hope, and if she had been his 
own he could scarcely have seemed more pleased. She 
smiled at him and played with a pencil, tapping it 
against a glass. We all revived that day, but it was 
for the last time. She sank more than ever the follow- 
ing day. 

“ Milly,” said Mr. Fowler, “ you are hoping without 
any foundation ; she must go; she would have died some 
days ago but for her great natural strength of consti- 
tution; it is a question now of how many hours, for 
when she awakes she will most probably die, if indeed 
the sleep you so much rejoice in be not already chang- 
ing into the sleep of death.” 

I heard as one that would not hear. 
hysterically. I could not weep. I went back to my 
post by Ailie’s bed-side. The child's beauty seemed 
like something unearthly, so transparent was her com- 
plexion—and then the expression was so exquisitely 
beautiful. “ Ninnie,” she said, and she fastened those 
large eyes intently on mine, then looked up. “ Ninnie, 
Ninnie.” Her soul had fled. Miss Wells, my master's 
sister, was in the room. I believe we both were con- 
scious that the little life had fled. But I knew nothing, 
saw nothing. I had prayed, wildly, impiously, that 
God would spare me that little life. Was there a God 
in heaven since He had shut His ears to such a prayer ? 
The second little girl taken from my care. What was 
life now to me? I never thought of my mistress’s 
agony. I fancied no one could feel as I felt. I took 
the little lifeless body in iny arms, hugged it, kissed 
it, called to it by every endearing epithet. It was 
past midnight, and all were to retire to rest ; nothing 
more could be done, Mr. Wells said. I looked at him, 
thought him cold, ‘unfeeling. Little did I know how 
much he strove to conceal for my sake. He was no 
sooner gone than I sent for the gardener's wife to lay 
out the little corpse; but when she came I told her 
quite crossly that no one should dare to touch my 
lovely one. 

I washed her myself, and spoke to her as though 
she were alive. Ailie, my own Ailie, my darling, I 
said; and then the thought came into my mind that 
Ailie was in heaven. Where could heaven be? . Was 
there really a heaven ? should I go there when my time 
should come? 

In the morning Mr. and Mrs. Wells and Miss Wells 
came to see thé remains of sweet little Ailie. Poor 
Mrs. Wells, how hard was it for her! but when she 
looked on the beautiful face she said, “ It is enough, I 
could not wish her back again, she is certainly in 
heaven. My sweet one, my angel, thou art gone before. 
The world is sadder to me, but thou art happy. Ailie, 
my Ailie, my sainted little one, may my end be bright 


I laughed 
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as thine ; but, and if our Lord should come again, thou | came more tangible, and to my fevered eyes Beemed to 
wilt come for thy mother.” be the figure of an angel child. It might have been P 
Many came to see her, according to our Welsh cus- | purely fancy, for my mind was sadly, sorely weighed : 
tom, and indeed it was a lovely sight. That fair angel | down, but from that time I felt more happy. I thought pe 
face, looking so calm and smiling ; one might have | she had appeared to assure me that there wasa God. My an 
fancied her years older than she really was. The | dreadful temptation passed, my mind became more yr 
bright auburn hair waving about, and the sweet flowers | settled. Real sorrows again assailed us. Mr. Wells’ time pr 
she loved so much all round. Mr, and Mrs. Hareton | on earth was visibly drawing toa close. Mrs. Wells th 
came to the funeral ; she was borne to the grave by the | would not, could not see it, but every one else knew it | 
school children, by whose side she had so frequently sat | well. an 
on Sunday afternoons. They all loved her, and felt a How many heart-felt prayers were offered for him pr 
sad pleasure in performing this last duty to their mis- by the poor villagers, with whom he had so endeared pe 
tress’s little child. We sang the hymns she loved best | himself by his never-failing kindness and courtesy. [ | th 
as they bore her along, and threw some of her favourite | must pass by his sufferings, for my heart fails me to re- ws 
flowers into her grave. cord them ; he bore them patiently, and strove to make | pa 
light of them. He called frequently for Mr. Hareton, Sw 
E and begged him to pray with him, and to read to him; | 
CHAPTER VI. nothing soothed him so much. 1 rs 
Poor Mr. Wells was taken very ill soon after the death “ Milly,” said the poor sufferer, one night, “ Milly, 1 to 
of his little girl. I almost fancy the shock had much | ™y dear girl, I have been dreaming that you are going i 1D} 
to do with it. The clouds were gathering quickly now. | to be married!” , | ] 
The whole house was in gloom. Mr. Wells’ illness was “ No, sir,” replied I, “ that is not the case now, I was | Ih 
of a fearful nature; he rallied, but was never well | once, a little time ago, bat—” : | | wh 
again. How much I suffered at this period of my life “Ah yes, I think I recollect, he said hastily, well, || | ties 
I can hardly say, my mind was so much shaken by the | thank God, thank God, my poor wife will at least have | 
loss of my nursling, and by the treacherous conduct of | one faithful hand to tend her, some one to try and con- | tou 
that dangerous man, Mr. Biggs, who, not content with | sole her.” . | all 
shaking the faith of each member of the family against “ Many, sir, I trust, but be that as it may, one slie | us: 
the other, now was openly injuring both Mr. Hareton | shall have for two years, under any circumstances. I || we 
and his sop, Mr James. For years Mr. James had promise to remain with her, if we are both spared. } of 1 
lived far away, but now he lived in Wales again near | God will help us.” 
his father, and so often came in to see Mr. Wells. Per- He looked in my face, and repeated, “thank God, dea 
haps no family had been more bound up than this ;| thank God. My poor little darling boys, so young to brit 
what a wicked, monstrous thing it was to create a cold- | be left, God help them. Milly, you will help them in led; 
ness! The time was come now that everything was | their tender infancy; you have been a good girl, and | stat 
being cleared up,—God always makes the truth ap- | faithful. Tell the people of the works, when I am gone, || 
parent in the end. As for me, my trials thickened, | how much I loved them ; tell them to turn with all | | sea, 
Death had snatched one, and, I could plainly see, | their hearts to God, now while it is called to-day ; and | | wa} 
hovered round another. Samuel was false, and not | bid my dear wife not grieve, for 1 am happy, most un- | || he « 
only had married a fellow-servant of mine, but had | speakably happy.” | tos 
proved base to my dear master, Mr. Hareton, by I strove with a great effort to be calm, and gave the | eve! 
suddenly leaving his employment to seek service | required promise. Thomas, my faithful fellow-servant, | in b 
| with Mr. Biggs, who had something to do in the coal | Was waiting in the adjoining FOOm. I called him, for | | 
district north of Llanshowell. Moreover, Samuel had | ™y heart failed me lest he should die then. | espe 
added insult to injury, by vowing that he had never | “Thomas, my faithful servant,” he said, “God bless | in E 
thought of marrying me. Life was fraught with trial | you. Think of me, and never turn from serving God. | how 
now, and how did I bear it? Not well, not patiently,| Thomas wept bitterly, bitterly, for he had been | for 3 
not prayerfully. No, I could not pray. It was a sea- |many years with him, and still more with poor Mrs. | mily 
son of horrible temptation. One night I stole out of | Wells, who looked so pale and tearless and haggard that | has" 
_ the house into the beautiful garden, at midnight; all it was pitiful to behold her. Poor little Harry too was | God 
| were in bed. I went softly out, and sat in a garden | old enough to feel his loss with bitterness ; but little | 
|| chair, where she, my innocent angel, had so often played. Charley crowed and laughed in the very chamber of | of so 
|| Neptune, the yard-dog, a large Newfoundland, came up | death, he was not two years old. wi | trial 
_ and licked my face and hands. This slight circum- “You will all follow me to my grave,” said poor | Lord 
|| stance softened me, he had so often done sotoher. I | dying Mr. Wells, “ all, oven baby, must be taken. No who 
|| burst into tears; weeping has a soothing influence in | plumes, no hearse, promise me that. My own pos fel- jj 
grief such as mine. I prayed, prayed as I had never | ows will bear me, as their children bore my Ailie. . | =— 
done since her death, prayed for patience, for strength, | true Welsh funeral,—hark ! I hear the dirge, it is very | 
for faith.. The moon had been partially obscured, and | sweet,—I hear it.” es og a. LAST 
the light fleecy clouds were flitting about. I watched He was unconscious when he died, it was more like | dowr 
'| them intently, as they assumed all manner of fantastic | sleep than death. And just fourteen months after sweet | a col 
| shapes. They cleared away, and in the bright blue back- | Ailie’s death, the flowers were again gathered to strew * $1 
ground another white wreath came curling along, it that 


over the corpse of her father. | 


took a distinct shape. I was breathless, the shape be- | Mr. Wells’ last desire was borne out. Two thousand 


we 
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people gathered round that grave at Llanshowell to 
y a last tribute of respect to the kind master and 
well-beloved neighbour who had slept his last sleep 
among their mountains. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing, more solemn, more beautiful than that grandly- 
simple funeral. Many a tear was shed, and many a 
prayer offered, for the tender orphans who accompanied 
their heart-stricken mother on that sad pilgrimage. 


My dear mistress left Llanshowell with her father | 


and mother; I, of course, accompanied them as I had 
promised Mr. Wells. Two years have passed, years of 
peace and happiness. The real duties which were in 
the providence of God allotted to me, the sufferings 


; 
’ 
: 
; 
; 


: 


—— 


| 


OUR SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 
BY ALPHA. 





I Love te think of them even still, with their bright 
and sunny memories, hushed voices, old tales, and wild 
flowers! There is a latent spell, an o’ermastering ma- 
gic (so to speak), in these albeit shadowy remembrances 


of the past, to the rich and poor, old and young 


which I had witnessed, the trials through which I had | 


passed, all had a purifying effect on my mind. I was 


enabled to feel that God was my sure refuge, that he | 


was a very present help in trouble. Darkness and 
doubt gave place to light and peace, and I am enabled 
to bow my headstrong will with more meekness before 
my God. 

Poor, erring, sinful as I am, I feel how sadly wrong 
I have been to doubt the ineffable love of the Saviour, 
who feeleth for us, and who is touched with our infirmi- 
ties, and who was tempted even as we: 


alike, awaking the echoes of the soul! They come 
with their pensive and merry and fun-making counte- 
nances, to stimulate us to merriment or to move us to 
tears. In that little word the past what a deep and 
melancholy and yet withal a pleasing interest is en- 
shrined! There are some things evermore to which 
every heart clings. With treasure-spells that Time, the 


_ destroyer, cannot rob them of, but that even in the sere 





} 


i 
| 


and yellow leaf of old age, with a truly talismanic in- 
fluence, make as it were the whole world kin. Yes! 
conflicting worldly interests, rivalries, and hates may, 
to a great extent, at least weaken our finer feelings, 
damp our nobler energies, and blunt our holier percep- 
tions, but in those lonely and heart-felt tears of love or 


“For we have not a high-priest which cannot be | Pity, remorse or regret, we all, more or less, shed over 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in | the past of our individual lives, we recognise a heaven- 


all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 


Let | born patent alike of a nobler manhood, destiny, and im- 


us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that | mortality. “ We are seven” Wordsworth’s little heroine 


we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.”——Hebrews iv. 15, 16. 

It is a great happiness to me to be again with my 
dear Mr, and Mrs. Hareton, and to help each and all to 
bring up my sweet charges in the nurture and know- 
ledge of the Lord; to see them grow in grace and in 


stature, and to feel that I have some part in the matter. | 


Samnel is parted from his wife ; he is gone again to 
sea. They have led a wretched life, are unsuited every 
way to each otlier; he has bitterly repented the wrong 
he did to me. Poor fellow, I pray that he may be led 
to seek happiness where alone it may be found, and 
even through much tribulation that he may find peace 
in believing. 

Sure am I, very, very sure, that God's Providence 
especially directs and leads those who trust implicitly 
in Him. Much as Samuel's base desertion troubled me, 
how thankful do I feel that a happier lot is reserved 
forme. My faith is pledged to one whom all the fa- 
mily approve ; one who has known sorrow himself, who 
has been brought up with a strict sense of his duty to 
God and man, and who is purposed to serve the Lord. 

And now my story ends, I only pray that it may be 
of some use, that some who read it may learn to bear 
trial patiently, and to be very sure that, “ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth.” 








Last winter, the Western papers say, a cow floated 
down the Mississippi on a piece of ice, and caught such 
a cold that she has yielded nothing but ice-creams since. 
To sweeten the cream we suppose it is only necessary 
that the cow be fed on sugar-cane. 


| 





| 
| 


| 





harsh, unmerciful and unfeeling censors. 


still persists in saying, and the childish and quenchless 
instincts of that young soul may be truly taken as at 
once (so to speak) the key-note to this world’s hopes 
and sighs. Oh! it is a blessed thought, and a true one, 
that never so lonely, never so sorrowful, never even 80 
poor, but we may 


*“ Stretch a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears!"’ 


Yes !— 
“'Tis a beautiful belief, 
That ever round our head 


Are hovering on unseen wings 
The spirits of the dead!” 


Who so bold too as to affirm that they who loved us so 
well in this world are denied their angel-missions 
above? Bring a young man of my own, or about it, 
years to me,—I fear him not; his criticism I am pre- 
pared for, and I can meet. But there is to me a perfect 
doom-force (so to speak) in the looks and words of 
children. I feel caught. I feel I stand at a bar of 
great little opinions (so to speak), with which there 
is no deception, no humbug, and no trifling. Poor 
Nap! the little child you toy with, thou big o’ergrown 
boy, who albeit hast burst thy first button-holes, sees 
you! Yet, yet they are not either standing in gleeful 
omnipotence, if I dare use the phrase, at the gateways 
and outer bulwarks of society altogether, at least 
Children ! 


just exactly children! I fear them, love them, and, 


alas! if forced to say, I hate them. 
_cannot last long. 


_as unerring as eternal fate! 


Hate them! It 
In their bibs almost, there they 
sit, dandle, look askance, and take the measures, sir 
and madam, believe me, of all us older children, quick 
enough, I can assure you, as cool as cucumbers, and 
This 1 humbly but de- 
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cidedly opine is no mere Emersonian outre transcendent- 
alism. Emerson is at times very clever, it is a fact. 
Once, too, we were all also children. Would to God— 
it were much better certainly, in our jarring philoso- 
phies, our diamond-cut-diamond business speculations, 
our platform, literary, political, and even in our re- 
ligious workings—we were all much more like children, 
our former selves still! We may perhaps even “ roll” 
in wealth, and receive the plaudits of thrilled, delighted, 
and teeming thousands, yet, still, and evermore, we 
were richer far, spending our Saturday half-penny and 
parting the purchase probably with a dear sister or 
brother—probably now where neither half-pennies nor 
pence are required ; greater, in proudly saying that 
chapter or verse of God’s true everlasting Word right 
from the beginning to the end, than even now, when 
compounding our histories, or piling our poems. It 
was nature then, not art. God we feared, Christ we 
loved, our parents we obeyed. Now we fritter and talk, 
discuss and question, wiser in our generation indeed in 
many things, perhaps, than the children of light—but still 
babes in Christ, ay! in Christ. For the funeral day, the 
winding-sheet, the mourners, and the hearse, not the 
brilliant party of pick-thank admirers, rustling silks, and 
the velvet or the silk-cushioned carriage, will come. 
“0 Dary ! O Davy!” said the great Doctor Johnson to 
his talented friend Garrick, when proudly showing him 
through his splendid new mansion, “ these are the things 
that make a death-bed irksome!” ‘True, very true, 
Doctor Johnson, sir! but God does not forbid us either, 
what creature comfort we can get in passing through 
this wilderness world. He has forbidden the abuse and 
not the use of temporal blessings and enjoyments, And 
at the best we are all but bigger school boys and school 
girls still. It is very trae we may now use canvas and 
real brushes and oil-colours like other artists, instead of 
pieces of broken slates, chimney corners, and charcoal. 
True we may now sit in our real carriages, and com- 
mand as perhaps—so much the better—real respected 
governors in our real shops. ‘True, instead of barns, 
sheds, or even coal-louses for buttons, or, in extremis, 
even pins—anything!—we may star it on regular 


and “Scotch and English,” and “Tig.” Of ever and 
anon climbing those dear old green trees around my 
early home, and feeding “the ravens” beneath me; 
now I believe enjoying far sweeter fruits in a still far 
more beautiful, happier, and an eternal home! Of acting 
with corked mouth some hero of my own or some other 
body’s—no matter!—in my happy departed teens, 
coming out with my own denouement, at my own time, 
abort my own acted farce, in my own rattling and 
boyish rhymes. Of story-telling. How I chained them, 
spell-bound ! with either the true thing or some got-up 
olla podrida or other for the express occasion. Com- 
panion voices loving—these early friendships were 
genuine friendships—dear, roaming, ranting, climbing, 
rhyming, dear boys and girls, the mingling faces and 
forms of a never, never-to-be-recalled yore! Of that 
repeatedly shifting swing pitching them—all but stick- 
ing !—amongst the branches of that so supremely noble, 
fine, regal-like, grand old tree, that even yet, every 
time my world-driven footsteps revisit it, seems to me 
like a grand old heroic Druidical father, to smile so 
sweet, or to frown so grandly on my young travel-tired 
and home-bent footsteps! And again—oh! again!— 
of that little grave, and that fair native churchyard, 
the repose garden of my beautiful native parish, where 
forms I knew in happy past boyish hours crumble or 
are crumbled into primal dust, ‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

I have done. Farewell, happy days! but, evermore 
as we all journey onwards to the grave, these, our school- 
boy days, were our brightest and happiest. 











THE SEA. 





Wuar a beautiful part of nature is the sea! When 
calm how placid it looks, and in gentle tones the wave- 
lets come murmuring onward to the shore. How mag- 
nificent, when the tempest ruffles the waves, to see them 
| dashing inward, foaming angrily, as if they had never 
known calmness or peace. But whether rough or smooth 





stage-boards, for our twenty or more Bank of England | 
——no matter!—pound notes sterling per night, but | 


still, oh! still! greater far lisping our little morning 
and evening prayer, at a mother’s knee, the dim buds 
of a far, very probably still more glorious Being, fresh 
from the hand of God, like the pretty daisies and the 
rattling rain-drops. 

Our aschool-boy days! how suggestive the very 
phrase of sweetly murmuring brooks, gorgeous wood- 


lands, and fairy knolls, and “old familiar faces” smil- | 


ing in this world no more for ever. She, that loved | 


and ever buoyant young form, her sweet face ever | 


lighted up by the sunniest of smiles, so young, yet so | 


matronly with the early stamp, methinks, of all good | 


angels on her thoughtful brow, long before the angel of | 


death ended her living death of that same so skinny | 


and unlovely consumption. And she again, so noble, 
gifted, and amiable, who fondly praised the lyre. Oh! 
yes! thou, confounded and confounding spirit of the 
past, will make of me a very boy again. For I still think 


upon that native and beautiful green, and those to_ 


me then delightful games at “ housie,” and “ cricket,” | 


there is'always music in the sea—a music peculiar to it. 
And what a soother it is! A pleasant companion, it 
| always seems to be in unison with one’s spirits, and to 
have a calming influence over one. The roll of the 
waves on the sand resembles beautiful church music, @ 
soul-stirring anthem, or a heart-thrilling chant. To 
the sorrowing it seems to bring consolation, to bid them 
look above for help in their hour of need ; to the joyous- 
| hearted it seems a gay companion, a pleasant helpmate 
of the passing hour. It likewise suits the thoughtful, 
for a multitude of thoughts doth the blue ocean give 
one—thoughts of the past, which is for ever gone, swept 
from the shores of time, to come back never more except 
on the wings of memory ; ofthe present, which is ours 
to call our own, and in which we ought to be up and 
| doing ; and of the future,—shadowy and indefinable are 
the thoughts of this ;—but bright and clear shines out 
the great future beyond the grave ; the one for which 
we ought to prepare, and wait for with longing hearts. 
How beautiful is the sea viewed beneath Cynthia's 
silvery rays! To the trouble-laden heart it seems to say, 
“Still thy grief, sad heart ; soon will the silvery light of 
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clear that, as regards France, Russia has been for some time 
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happiness gleam o’er thy clouded sky ; remember the old 
adage, ‘Every cloud hath asilverlining.’” Again, how 
lovely is it beneath the radiant sunlight! So likewise 
to the bereaved and sorrow-stricken it softly murmurs, 
“ On thee soon will the sunny rays of joy come.” There 
is greater beauty, perhaps, in the modest glen, a greater 
one in the high mountains, or the lofty rocks, than in 
the sea ; but, nevertheless, in the rolling, effervescing 
waves there is a majestic grandeur. 


LEILA. 








THE MONTH. 





THE newspapers are not filled with interesting matter. 
Crimes of violence and lust seem the order of the day. 
Domestic tragedies are common. In moments of passion or 
intemperance life is jeopardised if not totally destroyed. 
Yet we still pride ourselves as being a most moral and re- 
ligious people. We have schoolmasters, and policemen, and 
clergymen in every corner of the land, and yet how sorrow- 
ful is the daily photograph in the newspaper of what we 
English are and do. Only think of those little lads 
tried down Stockport way the other day—one can scarce 
believe that two boys, only eight, would go and strip, and 
pitch into the water, and strike till he died, a little innocent 
babe of two years and a-half. Our factory ‘system is far 
from perfect. Of course the father must work in the mill, 
but why cannot the mother stay at home to take care of the 
children God has given her? Cannot even political economy 
teach that it is better she should do this than let her children 
run into the streets till they become a torment and a curse? 
Missionaries in foreign lands can show nothing more revolt- 
ing than the horrible Stockport tragedy. 


Austria and France are said to entertain doubtful rela- 
tions to each other, and there is a talk of war again in Italy 
next spring. Ina similar manner Russia and France are 
said to be on increasingly unfavourable terms. It is quite 


past occupying the attention of politicians as well as jour- 
nalists; but this has been more especially the case since the 
announcement of the tendency it showed to join forces with 
Austria. Since that time a sensible degree of sympathy has 
been exhibited at the Tuilleries towards the Polish exiles, 





and, notwithstanding the repeated expostulations of the Czar 
on the attitude of the French press, it sti]l increases rather 
than shows any sign of diminished energy in protesting 
against the course taken by the Emperor Alexander with 
regard to Poland. All these symptoms are considered as 
not being destitute of considerable significance, The visit 
of the King of Sweden to Paris is also politically significant, 
as Russian aggression has not solely centred in the posses- 


sion of Warsaw. There was a time when Finland belonged 
to Sweden, 


The King of Sweden has been on a visit to the Emperor 
of France; the King of Prussia, who was announced as his 
guest, called off; but again it is announced, on the au- 
thority of the Moniteur, that he is to visit the Emperor 
in October. The minor German Princes are said not to like 
it. But whether it means anything, or, if it does, what, we | 
must leave the quidnuncs to discuss. The king of Sweden i 
has also been.a guest of our own, 


The death of the Bishop of Durham took place on Au- | 
gust 8, at a quarter to seven a. m., at the episcopal palace, | 
Bishop’s Auckland. For some time past his lordship has 
been suffering from a severe attack of illness, and though at | 
first strong hopes were entertained of his recovery, he | 
gradually became worse, and his brother, the Right Hon. C. 
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Oxford, where he graduated as B. A. in 1834, 
solved upon entering the Church he devoted himself to the 
study of divinity, and in 1836 received deacon's orders at the 
hands of the Bishop of Chester. In the same year he ob- 
tained the curacy of Deane, in Lancashire, and in 1837 was 
ordained a priest by the Bishop of Worcester, commencing 
M. A. at Oxford about the same time. He resigned his 
curacy in 1887, on being appointed to the vicarage of Kenil- 
worth, in Warwickshire, which benefice he retained until 
1841. In 1839 he was raised to the rank of an earl’s son by 
Royal warrant, and in 1841 was removed from his incum- 
bency in Warwickshire for a wider sphere of action, being 
in that year appointed to succeed Dr. Thomas Vowler Short, 
the present Bishop of St. Asaph, in the Crown living of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, London. His rare merits asa preacher 
now speedily made themselves known, and his church was 
filled with a large and fashionable audience whenever he 
made his appearance in the pulpit. He was unceasing, too, 
in his less ostentatious duties, and was most zealous in his 
efforts to diffuse the principles of morality and religion 
amongst the semi-barbarous classes of the population of the 
metropolis. In 1847 he was appointed canon residentiary 
of St. Paul's, which preferment he held in conjunction with 
the rectory of St. George's, Bloomsbury, until 1856, when 
he was raised to the bishopric of Carlisle. He continued to 
perform his episcopal functions as Bishop of Carlisle until 
1860, when he was translated to the see of Durham, which 
had become vacant by the death of the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. Dr. Longley. As an author his lordship pub- 
lished a very large number of single sermons, and religious 
tracts and lectures, but they do not display any extraordi- 
nary merit in a literary point of view. As has been the 
case with many eminent preachers, his sermons, which 
when delivered rivetted the attention of all his hearers, 
appear comparatively tame and lifeless when transferred 
to the printed page. His lordship married, on 30th June, 
1837, Amelia Maria, eldest daughter of William Hutton, 
Esq., of Hutton-park, Lancashire. By this lady he leaves 
issue two sons, the eldest of whom, Henry Montagu, was 
born 18th Nov., 1838, and four daughters. His lordship's 
only sister, Lady Theresa Villiers, is wife of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis, Bart., the present Secretary of 
State for War. 

The diocese of Durham comprises Durham, Northumber- 


land, and Hexamshire, and the value of the bishopric is 
£8000 per annum. 


Catherine Hayes, the well-known vocalist, died on Aug. 
lith. The following area few of the particulars of her 
career :— 

In 1889 Miss Hayes was placed under the care of Signor 
Sapio of Dublin, in whose family she resided for three years, 
During this interval she practised unremittingly, and oc- 
casionally sang in public with such success as to justify her 
in gradually increasing her terms from five to ten guineas 
| for each appearance. ‘The attainment of proficiency and 


_ popularity as a coneert singer continued to be the summit of 


her ambition, until the visit of Grisi and Mario to Dublin 


| afforded her the opportunity of witnessing their performance 


in the grand opera of Norma. Yrom that evening dated an 
ardent desire to excel in the lyric drama; every other 
triumph seemed poor and incomplete in comparison ; and 
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at length she obtained the consent of her friends to her de- 
parture for Paris, where she studied under Emmanuel Garcia, 
the master of Malibran and Jenny Lind. At the end ofa 
year and a half her instructor dismissed her, with the assur- 
ance 


to Milan, and obtained there, 
under thé direction of Signor Felice Ronconi, that dramatic 

ty for her intended career. 
made a brilliant début in J Puritani, at the Marseilles Opera 
House, and, after «dditional study, accepted an engagement 
as prima donna at La Scala. Her first appearance was in the 
character of Linda di Chamouni ; and such was the furor 
of enthusiasm created by her singirg and acting (to which a 
graceful and prepossessing person added a further charm), 
that she was recalled twelve times before the curtain. From 
Milan Miss Hayes proceeded, in 1846, to Vienna; thence the 
following year to Venice; making a kind of triumphal pro- 
gress through the principal Italian cities. The musical 
warld of London had an opportunity, in 1849, of deciding 
whether fame had done more than justice to this young step- 
daughter of England; and the verdict in her favour was 
satisfactory. In 1851 Miss Hayes left Europe for the New 
World, and after visiting the United States, established her- 
self for a time amidst the semi-civilised denizens of Cali- 
fornia, who evinced their enthusiasm by liberal contributions 
to her treasury in the shape of nuggets. Tidings received 
at the close of 1£54 spoke of her arrival at the Sandwich 
Islands—a strange field, it would seem, for her exertions, 
but at any rate one hitherto untraversed by any of her pro- 
fessional sisterhood. She subsequently extended her tour to 
Australia and British India. Catherine Hayes freed her 
country from the charge of producing no vocalist capable of 
interpreting with due effect the higher order of dramatic 
music. Her pathetic representations of the Linda and the 
Lucia of Donizetti claim for her an elevated position 
amongst her compeers. Miss Hayes was married in 1857 to 
a Mr. Bushnell, whose death some years since had, however, 
left her a widow at the time of her death. 


Australia was again in a political crisis when the mail 
left (June 26th), daily expecting a dissolution of its House 
of Assembly. The Legislative Council, as was anticipated, 
has thrown out the Anti-State Aid to Religion Bill, but it 
has adopted the principle that it is desirable to limit the 
grant to country districts. 


Gradually the American civil war seems to be becoming 
a struggle between the Abolitionists on one side and the 
friends of the domestic institution on the other. There lies 
the original cause of the quarrel and subsequent secession. 
Because the North did undertake to prevent the extension 
and naturalisation of slavery—because they elected Presi- 
dent Lincoln for this very purpose—the South became 
mutinous. Thatact on the part of the South has compelled 
the North to take a more decided anti-slavery position. 
Slaves captured by the Northerners are to have their free- 
dom restored tothem. This is apparent from the bill which 
has just past the Federal Congress, which enacts that, 
“ whenever, during the present insurrection, any person held 
to service or labour shall be employed in military or naval 
service, entrenchments, &c., the person to whom such labour 
or service is due shall forfeit his claim to the same.”’ 


There is every prospect of another war with the natives 
of New Zealand. This time they are in insurrection on be- 
half of a native king; the Governor has issued a proclam- 
ation warning them of what they are doing: he calls on 
them to return to their allegiance. He states specifically 
what his demands are—1l. From all, submission without 


law ; 2. From those who are in possession of plunder taken 
from her Majesty's European or native subjects, restoration 
of that plunder; 3. From those who have destroyed or 
made away with property belonging to her Majesty's subjects, 
European or native, compensation for the losses sustained. 
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The late insurrectionists appear to have combined with this 
new movement. We have now 7000 troops in the i 
besides ships of war; and at present all that can be looked 
for is a war of extermination between the English and the 
natives, and a bill of trropence in the pound on English in- 
comes to pay when the war isover. Even The Times thinks 
this is too bad, and that if colonists paid for their own wars 
with the natives they would be more careful not to provoke 
them. 


‘Is there a Conservative reaction in this country? It 
really seems as if such were the case. Zhe Standard exult- 
ingly proclaims the fact, and points tp the defeat of Mr. 
Cheetham for South Lancashire in confirmation. It is clear 
the strength of the Palmerston Cabinet is being gradually 
undermined. Unless something be done it cannot hold to- 
gether much longer. Yet a change of Ministry is a thing to 
be deprecated—principally because if such an event occur- 
red, all the next Session would be wasted in trying to eject 
Lord Derby from office. 


Spanish affairs generally occupy very little space and 
attract very little attention, yet are they not to be overlooked. 
There has been a talk of a closer alliance between Spain and 
France, but that rumour is now dispelled. Still Marshal 
O’ Donnell sleeps on no bed of roses. His Government at 
present is maintained by military force, and he attempts to 
bolster it up by foreign wars, which bid for the support of 
the army and the lower classes. But private advices from 
Spain bid us to expect that ere long this Government will 
share the fate of those which preceded it, and O’ Donnell be 
driven from office with even a greater load of contumely and 
hatred than Narvaez and Sartorious before him. There is 
reason to suppose that the Government is conscious of the 
danger of its situation. It is just now engaged in a 
desperate war with the press. Most of the organs of public 
opinion are strongly liberal in their tendency. They possess 
great influence, for every one in Madrid reads them. At 
the head of the phalanx of newspapers which is engaged 
just now in the attack on Genera] O'Donnell is the Jberia. 
This intelligent publication, supported by many influential 
men whose names are known in Madrid, wages with the 
Government a war in which no quarter is given or taken. 
The Government prosecutions are showered upon it like hail. 
In Spain the Government rarely suspends a paper. It 
pillages the pockets of its proprietors, and thus in time ruins 
all but the wealthiest. The proprietors of the Zberia have 
already paid enormous sums; and last week were mulcted 
once more by the decision of the chief court. This persecu- 
tion of the press is enough by itself to set the intelligent 
classes against the O'Donnell régime. 








A NEGLECTED DUTY.—No man has any right to manage 
his affairs in such a way that his sudden death would 
bring burdens and losses on other people. There may 
be rare cases where a man really cannot help entangle- 


| ments, or where, from inexperience, or lack of judg- 


ment, he has brought his affairs into such a state that 
the interest of others depends upon his life; but he 


should make all possible haste to extricate himself from 


such a position. Honour and honesty demand that he 
should so conduct his business that his death should 
cause no one to be wronged. And as to dying, al- 
though all men everywhere believe that every other 


‘man will surely die, yet they unite in thinking that 
reserve to the Queen's sovereignty and the authority of the | 


they themselves are exceptions to this rule; or, at 
least, they act as if they thought so: this is radically 
wrong. It is every man’s duty, in every transaction 
in life, to be influenced by the fact that at any day or 
at any hour he may die. 
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PREACHING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


THE engraving which accompanies the following sketch 
is from a painting by Lucas Van (or of) Leyden, in 
which city the painter was born in the year 1494. He 
was the son of an artist, whose only fame, however, ap- 
pears to have been that he was the father of a talented 
man, whose life presents us with a valuable lesson of 
industry and perseverance, qualities but too rarely ac- 
companying the heaven-kindled fire of genius. 

From the early age of nine years the little Lucas 
began to exercise his abilities, having actually engraved 
some designs. His only recreation was the passing 
from one branch of studies to another, from oil-painting 
to water-colour, from etching to sketching ; though but 
a child he never longed for other toys than palette and 
pencils, or engraving points, with which to purste his 
etching, in which he attained great perfection. 

He carried the pursuit of his favourite avocation to 
such an extent that his mother, seeing her son’s health 
fail, interposed, and despite all his remonstrances kindly, 
but firmly, deprived him of his lamp, by the help of 
which he had been accustomed to lengthen night into 
day. 

At twelve years he painted admirably in oil, and 
produced his celebrated picture of the Legend of St. 
Hubert. In his fourteenth year he executed nine cir- 
cular engravings, tracing the episodes of the Passion, 
and at sixteen had made many valuable discoveries and 
improvements in preparing copper plates for engraving, 
and in the mixture of pigments for oil-painting. 

Lucas was always too fastidious td allow any of his 
works to be published which he deemed at all unworthy 
of his name, and always committed to the flames every 
impression froin a plate in which he had detected any 
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essential defect, This artist was the first to employ 
aérial perspective in his pictures—that is to say, to give 
to distant objects the appearance of receding from sight 
by the due observance of a gradation of tints produced 
by the intervening atmosphere. 

Lucas was still a mere youth when he married 
—precocious in this as in all the events of his life. 
Yet he did not share the gloomy fate assigned by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to Benedicts of the fine arts, when he 
declared that “ if an artist married he was ruined,” nor 
did he, like the married scholar in the witty epigram of 
Sir Thomas More, “run” from “ wealth to woe,” since 
the bride of Lucas brought wealth and the connection 
of a high family to increase the good fortune which met 
the young artist on all sides. Foremost among his pa- 
trons was the Emperor Maximilian—the rich and pow- 
erful followed thickly in the wake of so august a leader, 
and younger artists gathered round him, eager to draw 
inspiration from his genius, and emulate his success. 

Albert Durer, his great rival, was, nevertheless, his 
dearest friend, for the emulation existing between these 
two splendid geniuses had in it nothing of the baseness 
of jealousy. Durer came from Nuremberg expressly to 
see and converse with his brother artist. These two 
amiable rivals worked conjointly on the same pieces, 
each thus tacitly acknowledging the other’s superiority 
where it really existed. During the visit each painted 
the other’s portrait, to keep when they should be separ- 
ated ; and when Albert Durer returned to his own city, 
they still sent one another their engravings as soon as 
executed, 

Lucas of Leyden, according to some biographers, did 
not escape the hatred of unsuccessful rivals. It is hinted 
that certain Flemish artists were not only censorious, 
but criminal in their attack on his fame, He was enor- 
mously rich, he dwelt in a palace, gave princely feaste, 
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and his rivals poisoned him—so, at all events, says ru- 
mour. Certain it is the painter fell ill, and lingered a | 
long time, his life being a slow death. He rarely left 
his bed for six years, yet he laboured assiduously with 
pencil and graver, and at the age of thirty-nine expired, 
just as his daughter had made him a grandfather. 

But we have reason to suppose—for the credit of the | 
Flemish artists of the time, that it was the continued 
labours, and the arduous studies of his earlier days, which 
had enfeebled the constitution of poor Lucas, that his 
own excessive toil, without recreation, to quote a quaint 
old French memoir, “ Le unit au tombeau au 1533,” and 
that we may hold his rivals guiltless of employing other 
poison against him than the venom of the “vermin, 
slander.” 

An artist so indefatigable as was Lucas of Leyden 
must necessarily have bequeathed to posterity a large 
number of works, chiefly engravings. The number of 
his etchings, curiously enough, amounts to just 365, 
being the number of days ina year. His paintings are 
fewer in number, and very rare. Among his most 
celebrated are the well-known “ Bagpiper,” the “ Last 
Judgment,” in the town hall of his native city, “ Christ 
curing the blind man at Jericho,” “ Virgin and Infant,” 
“The Descent from the Cross,” and the “ History of St. 
Hubert.” 

His chief qualities as a painter were a good tone of 
colouring ; the attitudes of his figures, allowing for the 
stiff German taste of that time, are natural, and some- 
times graceful. His paintings are highly finished, and 
though, in his attempts to represent the effects of aérial 
perspective, he is not always correct, still he must be 
esteemed as the first. to have ever attempted it. He 
is universally acknowledged to have been most success- 
ful in engraving, in which he ranks among Dutch 
artists as Raimondi with the Italians, and Durer among 
the Germans. These three artists carried the art of 
engraving to a perfection of which it was then deemed 
incapable, and the result of their labours still excites 
the admiration of artists and connoisseurs. Among 
his etchings the most interesting is a portrait of him- 
self, executed in 1525; it represents him then in his 
81st year, as a thin-faced, thoughtful man, close shaven, 
and his short straight hair beneath his wide flat cap, 
giving a look of Puritan severity to his grave composed 
features. Beneath is the Latin inscription :—“ Effgies 
Luca Leidensis propria manu incidere.” It is a portrait 
upon which we can easily imagine his friend Durer to 
have gazed with respect. 

With regard to the engraving before us, although 
it may at a first glance disappoint the reader, after so 
much praise bestowed upon the artist, let him not be 
discouraged by the antique dress and quaint style of 
the old Dutch and German schools, from examining 
and discovering the many beauties of composition and 
attitude shown in this- picture. The easy, dignified 
figure which stands, cap in hand, with its cloak disposed 
in such admirable folds, and the simple earnest attitude 
of the’ preacher, are worthy of the pencil of Raphael. 
As we observe these figures more closely we feel that 
none but a master hand could have expressed so much 
of nature by a few lines. Lycas also left some highly- 
finished drawings with the pen, which he handled de. 
licately, and with great taste. 











| mid-day, hung with black tapestry, a skull on a 
| swords surrounding him. 
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When we consider that he has done so much, so 
well, and in so many different styles or branches of the 
art,—for his works included painting in oil, in water, 
and distemper, in enamel, and on glass, as well as en- 
graving,—we need not be surprised that his labours 
shortened his life. 

And here it may not be amiss to moralize a little 
on the folly—for, harsh as it may sound, we must call 
it so—which has caused so many energetic students to 
forget, in their pursuit of knowledge, that “ Health is 
the vital principle of bliss, and exercise of health.” Let 
ycung aspirants for fame be warned by the fate of poor 
Lucas Van Leyden, and allot some interval between 
their studies to recreation, that “ second creation, when 
weariness has almost annihilated one’s spirits.” Nor 
would we have them bring their spirits to so desperate 
a pass. The disciple of healthy, temperate, broad- 
shouldered Plato, deserves that his name should be 
immortal, were it only that he heads the Peripatetics. 
Every hard reader should honour that ancient sect, and 
provide pocket-volumes. We have often reckoned the 
number of miles we had done by the number of pages 
we have turned meantime, literally making them “ mile- 
stones,” as Porson facetiously termed them. Nor is it 
unsatisfactory to perceive that the mental is not the 
only understanding improved by this practice. We 
cannot help thinking the Castle of Health a more valu- 
able production than the Castle of Indolence. Nay, 
we do not for a moment think of comparing the im- 
mortal Jamie Thomson to Sir Thomas Elyot, that an- 
cient enemy of “ cruel and cross school-masters ;” but 
his book has probably created more health and conse- 
quent happiness in England than all the epics penned 
sinee the days of Homer. 

We have a great veneration for Hygiea, and admire 
the discretion of those ancients who considered that 
name as merely an alias of Minerva’s ; consequently, 
when reading the first stanza of Montgomery’s beauti- 
ful poem “ Night,” our admiration is more unbounded 
than when we reach the third, and discover him to have 
changed his mind from “rest” to “toil.” Why the 
classic field is to be ploughed by night any more than 
another field, why a hard author is better unriddled by 
a dreamy brain, or a knotty problem more easily solved 
under the influence of strong coffee, are mysteries 
known only to those students, who, like Schiller, pre- 
fer a candle-lighted scene to the enlivening beams of 
day.* 

There is scarcely a biography which does not con- 
tain a moral. In the lives of most great men we read 
of something which should warn their admirers not to 
imitate them in all their qualities. There is little fear, 
we believe, of any being led astray by the examples of 
those geniuses who have suffered themselves to fall 
into the sins of such intemperance as degrades the in- 
tellect ; reminding us, by their fate, of the angels in the 
Koran, Arotus and Marotus, who fell by that very 
wine which they were sent to forbid to mortals. So 
many immortal geniuses have fallen by the very sins 
they were so well able to correct in other less gifted 
men. 


m by candiclight at 
pall, aud crossed 


* Schiller wrote his tragedies in a dark ro 
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But al! éxcess is intemperance ; and though, when 
reading the fate of Lucas, the mind is not shocked, 
as when hearing of the learned Porson or the im- 
mortal Cowley falling victims to the infatuation of 
drink, still we cannot but wish to see refuted &s often 
as possible the opinion of Voltaire, when he wittily 
exclaimed :—Pour réussir dans unu chose il faut faire | 
comme un insensé. 








MR. NEWDEGATE, MP. 


A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. 
BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 








THERE was a time when people believed in protection to | 
native industry—which, stripped of all its verbiage, | 
meant that the consumer was to be taxed for the benefit | 
of the producer. This theory, as regards agriculture, 
did not come into operation till the close of our great | 
war with France. War prices had raised the prices of | 
provisions, and every one turned farmer, deeming agri- 
culture the most lucrative of all callings. Orator Hunt, 
then a young man, tells us how the farmers of his day 
lived riotously—riding the finest of horses, and drinking 
the costliest of wines, and how hundreds of men turned 
farmers, who knew no more about farming than the man 
inthe moon. Well, this golden age came to an end. 
When the peace came, bad times came for the landlords 
and the farmers ; the latter had spent all their money, 
and the former were in fear of not getting their rents. 
At that time the Parliament of England was almost ex- | 
clusively a landlords’ Parliament. They made the laws, 





and, as all men will do, they took care of themselves. | 
The proper course would have been, as rents went up | 
artificially in time of war, with the return of peace to 
have lowered the rents. But this did not suit the land- 
lords. Instead, they made a law to keep up the rents 
by forbidding the importation of foreign corn, except 
when corn had reached starvation prices. The public | 
rather laughed at political economy then (we know, for 

instance, Charles Fox could never read Smith’s “ Wealth 

of Nations”), but they knew enough to feel that such a 

prohibition was injurious to themselves. The people 

were very indignant, yet the minority in Parliament | 
opposed to it, was miserably small. Sir Samuel Romilly, | 
in his diary of the 6th of March, 1815, says, “ Great out- | 
rages have been committed against the members of both | 
Houses of Parliament, who are supposed to be friends to | 
the Corn Bill. The populace broke into the houses of | 
the Lord Chancellor and of Mr. Robinson, and destroyed | 
part of theirfurniture. Other houses were, too, attacked 
—such as Lord Darnley’s, Lord Ellenborough’s, and | 
others.” Again, next day we read, “The same outrages | 


_ and riots in different parts of the town, and a few per- | 


sons killed or wounded by the soldiery.” Nevertheless | 
the bill became law, and as England, year by year, be- | 
Came less agricultural and more manufacfuring, the | 


_ dwellers in towns began to perceive that not only were 
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they, in consequence of the Act of Parliament, paying 
more for their bread than otherwise would be the case, | 
but that, besides, we were compelled to refuse to trade 
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with an immense population in Europe and America, 
who would have been capital customers, if we would 
take their corn in exchange for our cotton goods. This 
state of things lasted till the days of Chartism, the po- 
tatoe disease, and the Anti-Corn Law League, and then 


_ the artificial impediment to trade, and national plenty 


and well-being, was swept away. How great has been 
the gain, in consequence, has been very apparent this 
severe winter. For years and years such a winter and 
summer have been unknown. The poor have suffered 
frightfully. Under the old system we should have had 
bread riots, appeal to physical force, the lower classes 
excited and revengeful, the upper alarmed and ill at 
ease. As it is, we have nothing of the kind to record. 
There has been, it is true, much suffering, but that suf- 
fering has been bravely borne by the poor, and fully and 
warmly sympathised with by the rich. At Birming- 
ham, or Manchester, even in Coventry, there was no 
agitation of a political or alarming character. And that 
this is so arises simply from the fact that the poorest 
feel that they have not to impute their sufferings to 
class legislation, because they know that the last trace 
of that disappeared when the Corn Laws fell. Within 
ten months of the last year corn, in mere grain or flour, 
costing no less a sum than £22,862,916 has been im- 
ported into these islands from America, Russia, “and 
Egypt. Ifthis quantity be reduced into quartern loaves, 
how great the number! And then recollect that all 
these hundreds of millions of loaves have been eaten in 
excess of what would have been eaten if the old prohi- 
bitive Corn Laws had survived to these times. To this 
bread we must add all the meat from cattle from foreign 
parts, and then recollect all this has gone to the poor, 
for the rich are never in danger of starvation ; and then 
we get but a faint idea of the blessings of free trade, as 
a means of giving to one country its superfluity in ex- 
change for that other country’s superfluity, and of build- 


ing up all the nations of the earth into a common 
brotherhood. When we think of these things we are 


not surprised to find how rare is a genuine protectionist. 
Yet such, undoubtedly, is Mr. Newdegate, who sits side 
by side with his grey-haired and venerable friend and 
colleague, Mr. Spooner, on the third bench of the Oppo- 
sition. Like the latter gentleman, he has been very 
much abused by certain parties, merely because he 
sticks to his principles, and will not move with the times. 
Mr. Newdegate does not believe in progress, thinks the 
former days were better than these, and would have 
England as she was in those days when Pitt, the pilot, 
weathered the storm. Mr. Newdegate forgets that what 
is good for the country at one time is bad at another ; 
that the days of Pitt and Fox are gone, and that their 
politics have gone with them ; that we have gigantic 
hives of industry and life to maintain ; that we have a 
people becoming increasingly educated ; and that we 
must adapt the legislation of modern times to the re- 
quirements of modern society rather than to exploded 
prejudices. Now-a-days a manufacturer thinks himself 
as great a man as a landlord, and the operative consi- 
ders himself as good as his master. The operative and 
the manufacturer may be wrong, but as you cannot 
make them think so, it is vain to treat them as if they 
were conscious of an inferior position. In acting as if 
they were, Mr. Newdegate wars with a progress he can- 
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At one time there was a talk of ousting him from the 


‘ degate and Mr. Bright are too apt to forget this, and 
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not resist, and makes himself very unpopular as well. 


ion of North Warwickshire. When the free- 
hold land societies commenced their career, their aim 
was chiefly (they have since become a profitable invest- 
ment) to give men votes. The working-men of Bir- 
mingham joined them in large numbers, and the Liberals 
of that district were delighted at the idea of unseating 
their Tory members. However, Messrs. Spooner and 
Newdegate were too strong for them, and remain secure. 
An important lesson is taught by this, viz.—how desir- 
able it is that politicians should live in mutual harmony, 
and bear and forbear. Mr. Newdegate represents North 
Warwickshire, yet Mr. Bright represents its chief town. 
Of course Mr, Bright will tell you he represents public 
opinion ; but surely Mr. Newdegate represents public 
opinion as well. The one has a party to back him in 
the same way as the other. It is true every man thinks 
himself in the right; but when decent men differ so 
much as they do on matters of science, or religion, or 
politics, we must feel that it becomes no man to be 
high-minded, or arrogant, or dogmatic. Both Mr. New- 


scold their opponents instead of arguing with them. 
Mr. Newdegate generally speaks in that way. I con- 
sider him a very irritating speaker ; he never seems to 
think that other people can by any means think they 
are right, if their opinions do not square with his own. 
As a speaker he is wonderfully one-sided. He may not 
be narrow-minded, but he seems so to you. With his 
tall, thin figure, he looks it ; and as he stretches out his 
long arms, and drops his bony hands, you feel inclined to 
agree with West, who tells us that there is a great deal 
of character in the way men carry their hands. Mr. New- 
degate is by no means a pleasing speaker. He does not 
hesitate or stammer, nor is his voice bad, but he does 
not fill you with admiration, as Bulwer Lytton and Mr. 
Disraeli do, nor does he carry you away with him, as do 
Gladstone and Bright. It is clear, as you listen to him, 
that the country gentlemen may have all the learning, 
but they have not all the eloquence of the House. Mr. 
Newdegate's oratory is of the character which may be 
termed bucolic. You can easily fancy him babbling of 
green fields, of fat oxen, of draining on a large scale, or 
discoursing learnedly, and beautifully, and bountifully 
of the importance of manure to the farmer, and of its 
various kinds, and their various properties. You can 
easily fancy him in scarlet, a bold rider across country, 
and stopping for nothing in the shape of fence, or brook, 
or five-barred gate, or feasting his tenantry on rent- 
days, like a fine old English gentleman, all ofthe olden 
time. You would expect from him a strict regard to 
the decencies and conventionalities of society, a regular 
subscription to the National Schools, and a devout at- 
tendance at his parish church—but that is all. As to 
looking at all sides of a question—as to his supposing 
that there is more than one side to look at, or that this 
one side may possibly be the wrong one—no one who 
knows Mr. Newdegate would ever deem him guilty of 
such a thing. From the speeches of such a man you 
would expect no display of literary ability, no wide 
induction, no skilful marshalling of facts and figures, 
no chain of argument subtlely contrived and skilfully 


that stirs to tears. Mr. Newdegate’s oratory—it must 
be confessed even by his warmest friends—is conspicu- 
ous by a singular absence of all these qualifications, so 
desirable to a public speaker. Arguing hypothetically 
we may- go further, and say, to such a man the advocacy 
of Conservative and High Church principles by one not of 
an old English landed family, by one whose political ante- 
cedents do not favour the idea that he was trained up a 
Pharisee of the strictest sect of the Pharisees, by one 
remarkable for the ambiguous and cloudy nature of his 
speeches on the gravest political questions of the day, 
by one who impresses you with an idea rather of the 
graceful agility with which he can explain away, than 
of the earnestness with which he can battle for a party 
—would be particularly unpleasant; and the result 
would be, that rather than rally under such a leader, he, 
Mr. Newdegate, would fight the battle alone. All ac- 
quainted with the political world know such to be the 
case, and that Mr. Newdegate is one of the heads of the 
Tory few who deprecate Mr. Disraeli’s submission to the 
spirit of the age, and repudiate his policy almost as 
much as the men of Manchester themselves. 

His career, or, rather, such part of it as concerns the 
general public, is soon told. He was born in 1816, and 
is the son of the late Charles Newdigate-Newdegate, of 
Harefield-place, Middlesex. In 1843 he was returned 
for North Warwickshire, and has ever followed in the 
wake of his Church and Protestant colleague, Mr. 
Spooner. Mr. Newdegate, at one time, is reported to 
have purchased and carried on at his own expense the 
Press newspaper. He has thus made pecuniary sacri- 
fices for his party, and let us hope will not be forgotten 
if their hour of triumph should arrive. 








STAND LIKE AN ANVIL. 


BY BISHOP DOANE. 





“‘Sranp like an anvil !” when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall fierce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oaks, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“Stand like an anvil!” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“Stand like an anvil!” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“Stand like an anvil!” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear; 

Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


“ Stand like an anvil!” noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time ; 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 





measured out, no wit that moves to laughter, nor pathos 





Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 
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LIFE PICTURES. 
, 


See yonder fine, large house, standing in its beautiful 
park-like grounds! The owner, Mr. Stanley, naturally, 
from his wealth and position, takes a lead in the society 
of the neighbourhood, and consequently his family influ- 
ence, more or less, many—very many others. It is 
Sunday moreover, and of all the days in the week it is, 
perhaps, best to take our Jirst peep on this day. 

We see a pretty morning-room, furnished with real 
though simple taste and elegance. An old gentleman 
is the first to make his appearance ; he seats himself by 
the bright-blazing fire, for the season is cold; he is a 
fine-looking man, of very gentlemanly, though some- 
what stern, appearance. Next come the mother and 
two daughters ; they are very attractive in their ap- 
pearance, and display the same good taste in their dress 
that was noticed in the arrangement of the room ; they 
are, in short, too really well-bred for ostentatious dis- 
play, and have too assured a position to need affectation. 
In so far then, they set a right example—what can be 
wanting ? What? Why everything that gives life 
and soul to our existence. But we anticipate. 

“Good morning, my dears; where are your bro- 
thers?” 

“Not down yet, papa,” replied the younger of the 
daughters. 

‘Oh, very well ; ring the bell, we must begin with- 
out them.” 

The bell is rung, and a file of well-appointed serv- 
ants enter in due order, and take their seats by the door 
for prayers. The old gentleman reads first a portion of 
Scripture, and next a prayer. He reads well and clearly, 
with good emphasis, but with no feeling ; the servants 
retire in the order in which they entered, the urn is 
brought, and breakfast begins. _The old gentleman 
likes order and regularity; he is fretted by the absence 
of his sons, though it is a matter of such frequent occur- 
rence that he might be supposed by this time to have 
become used to it—but he had not; and drawing out 
his watch, says, with a little impatience, 

“Dear me—dear me, now, as usual, ten o'clock. 
Louisa, my dear, if we don’t make haste we shall be 
too late for church.” 

“Not much matter, papa, if we are,” replied the eld- 
est daughter, a young lady of about twenty years of age. 

“TI like to be regular, my dears—it may not be of 
any particular consequence—but it looks well.” 

“ Really, papa, I hate to hear the school children sing, 
they are so noisy, and are very often out of tune ; last 
Sunday I was quite disgusted, I much prefer going in 
when the service has commenced, at any rate one avoids 
one stupid hymn.” 

The door now opens, and a young man enters, with 
a lounging gait. 

“ Good morning, Freddy, are you going to church?” 
asks the mother. 

“Certainly not, my dear mother; I cannot subscribe 
to such a loss of valuable time. It would be far better 
to remain in bed and sleep in good earnest, than to sit 
and hear that slow, droning, stupid Mr. Ambler’s dis- 
course. No, 1've got a capital new book which came 
down in my last box from London, which I mean to | 





read, mark, learn, and thoroughly to digest in that 
arm-chair by the fire.” 

“Oh, naughty Freddy,” said the mother, shaking 
her finger at him playfully, “how can you. do such 
things?” 

Now this said mother had been a great belle in her 
day, was still a pretty, frivolous, weak, though lady-like 
person, and had never, at any period of her life, exercised 
one strong healthy influence i in her family. 

“TI think I shall stay with you, Freddy,” says Louisa. 

“Delighted to have your company,” replies the bro- 
ther, with mock courtesy, “ provided always that I shall 
not be aware of your presence, for I want to enjoy my 
book, and—if the weather permit for a stroll in the 
shrubbery—my cigar also—” 

“Oh, sir, indeed!” replies the sister, somewhat tartly, 
“you need not alarm yourself; I certainly shall not 
honour you with my company, since I shall be de trop.” 
Then, turning to her sister, “How disgustingly selfish 
Fred gets! I've heard that Charlotte Baily says what a 
delightful young man he is—I think him odious at 
home, though he’s agreeable enough in company.” 

“He ’s not one quarter so selfish as you are yourself,” 
retorts Milly, the younger sister, who takes her brother's 
side whensoever his weaknesses are discussed, 

“ Polite and proper, certainly, from a younger sister,” 
replied Louisa, sarcastically. 

Now these young people were not more quarrelsome 
than very many others ; they had very kind impulses, 
and were capable at times of acts of great self-denial and 
generosity ; but there lacked that steady principle, that 
reliance on a power higher, greater, stronger than our 
mere human wills, to guide and to direct aright, 

Accordingly these little scenes were of constant re- 
currence, and if they did not tend to weaken the strength 
of natural affection, must inevitably have destroyed 
much of the pleasure of brotherly and sisterly inter- 
course, 


The father, mother, and two daughters enter the 
little village church, ensconce themselves behind the 
crimson damask curtains of the family pew, and list- 
lessly sit through the service. The sermon—though 
undeniably a good one—has no tendency to startle and 
alarm the well-conducted sinner, and so, when it is 
ended, the little party quietly return to their lovely 
home ; they retarn every greeting with affability, they 
are by nature above the petty meanness of supercilious 
rudeness, and in so far do certainly set a right example, 
but in this, as in other things, a something is wanting, 
—it is right as far as it goes—but something is want- 
ing. There is no earnest anxiety about anything—a 
spirit of ease and self-indulgence pervades everything. 


The whole family assemble atlunch. Very little is 
said ; a few questions as to who was at church, and how 
they looked, and what they had on, whether the singing 
was endurable, and how Mr. Ambler delivered his ser- 
mon. After lunch the ladies assembled in the drawing- 
room, ostensibly to read Sunday books, really to yawn 
and plait their pocket-handkerchiefs, and to say over 
and over again mentally, or to one another, that Sunday 
| really is the dreariest day in the whole week. Why 
| they thought it necessary to read Sunday books at all 
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was a marvel, since the habit was not recognised by 
their brothers in any degree ; but the practice had been 
inculeated by governesses in childhood, and had come 
to be habitual. 

So drawls on the afternoon, with an occasional re- 
mark. “ How tall Lily Baily does grow!” “ What an 
odious, vulgar-looking girl is that fine daughter of 
farmer Thomson’s!” ‘Yes, she stares so abominably.” 

“Please stir the fire, Louisa,” asks the mother 
drowsily. 

“You go, Milly, you’re the youngest.” 

“You idle thing! you never will do anything. I 
declare you'll get to that pitch when you’re a few 
years older that you won't be able to move.” 

So roll on the listless hours, varied it may be by a 
stroll in the well-kept garden, with which the French 
windows of the drawing-room communicate, Dinner- 
time comes, and after dinner there is some music—sa- 
cred, of course—but it is all done as a propricty, not 
with heart-felt goodwill, and thus the tedious day con- 
cludes. : 


Shall we take a peep meantime into that pretty 
neat little villa nestled among the trees, not very far 
from Mr. Stanley’s larger residence ? It is the residence 
of a gentleman named Baily. We begin with the 
morning there also. We seea neat, snug little room, 
a dining-parlour apparently. The table is laid for 
breakfast, but the hour is earlier. A very aged lady is 
seated by the fire ; she is beautiful in her age, so calm 
and placid, so gentle and benign, is the expression of 
her countenance. It is strange, but quite true, that no 
one can remember aught against her. It is seldom, 
very seldom that a life can be so faultiess, but it is not 
her own strength. No—she is the meekest, the humblest 
of Christians. Occasionally she suffers great bodily 
pain and weakness, but no one hears her murmur. She 
is tried by the failings and short-comings of others, but 
no one hears her blame; she exhorts, she admonishes, 


- she entreats when occasion requires, but not often ; far 


more.she does by her own daily example, her love and 
tenderness. So there she sits, her fair hands clasped 
on the black satin dress, the soft white lace shading the 
placid face as she listens to the words by which her 
whole long life has been guided and supported. 

Mr. Baily, her son, is reading, and the portion of 
Scripture is the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount ; his wife 
and two young daughters, one son, a boy of fourteen 
years of age, and a young child of four years, the son of 
a lost daughter, are seated around. At no great dis- 
tance sit the two servants,—not coldly at the door as 


though they were of other flesh and blood, and might | 


be supposed to be mere automatons, without feelings, 





physical or moral,—but within the fire's genial influence, | 


and with no back turned towards them. 
humble friends who have shared joy and sorrow with 
this loving Christian family for many a long year. 
Mr. Baily prays, and at the Lord’s Prayer every voice 
joins ; even the baby boy's young voice is clearly heard. 
Breakfast ended, the eldest daughter, Charlotte Baily, 
takes the little Willie on her knee and gently teaches 
him his little Sunday hymn ; and then, that the little 
creature may not grow weary, sits down with him on 
the rug at her grandmother's (his great-grandmother’s) 
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They are the | 


feet to play. There are few things on this earth so 
beautiful as this familiar intercourse between extreme 
old age and infancy. There isno straining after being 
good or trying to appear so. No, little Willie is some- 
times very naughty, and Charlotte has her faults. She is 
naturally rather inclined to be vain, for she is very fine- 
looking, and is also a little inclined to be impatient, yet 
who would think it? The truth is, she struggles daily, 
hourly, against those besetting sins,—and her stud 
her constant study, is the life-sermon before her, that 
beautiful life; and often she wonders whether her 
grandmother could really ever have been liable to the 
same errings and strayings of those about her. And 
Lily, her pretty young sister, what is she doing? Just 
this,—she is helping the housemaid to make the beds, 
in order that that necessary duty may be the sooner ac- 
complished. These young ladies, refined and highly 
accomplished as they are, are not rich, and do not 
affect to be so. Many are the little duties they daily 
perform, and while Charlotte takes charge of little 
Willie, and waits on her grandmother, Lily generally 
assists her mother in any little domestic pressure. 

But we digress. It is still Sunday morning, and the 
whole party are slowly wending their way to church. 
Mr. Baily isa fine, florid, middle-aged man, by no means 
constitutionally either sensitive or sentimental ; a man 
rather of good sense than of high feelings,—yet on him, 
as on every one else, that blessed influence has not been 
shed in vain. He reveres his mother, and now his 
stout arm supports her trembling steps ; while his wife, 
who loves her mother-in-law as mothers-in-law are 
very seldom loved, walks on the other side. The young 
people follow. 

“Grandmamma seems more feeble to-day than I 
ever remember to have seen her, Lily; don’t you no- 
tice it?” 

“ Oh, if we were to lose her, Charlotte, what a terrible 
blank it would be.” 

“She is very old,” said Frank, “ but I never seem to 
fancy she could die like anybody else. Do you know, | 
used to fancy always that an angel would come for her 
and take her away, she always seems so bright and 
cheerful.” 

“Ob,” puts in little Willie, “Ganma .not go way, 
Ganma love Willie too much, and Willie love Ganma.” 

“You dear little pet, who could help loving you? 
everybody loves Willie when he’s good, but Willie 
must not talk, we’re in church now.” 

And Willie did not talk, and every one of that little 
family joined heart and soul in the si:nple village ser- 
vice, and joined in the singing and responses. 

The Bailys dined early. It was more healthy for the 


' aged and infantine members of the family, and had this 


not been their daily custom, they would have done so 
on Sundays to give more liberty to the servants. 
Dinner over, the young girls, their brother, and wee 


| nephew repair to the village-school, where the three 
'elder ones have each a class, and Willie reads with 


children of the same age. Now this school-teaching is 
no sudden freak, taken up for a whim, possibly to be 
as hastily abandoned ; neither is it gone through as an 
unpleasant task, or ostentatiously discharged to be seen 
of men, and so have its reward. No, it is followed out 
steadily and lovingly, as a serious and important duty ; 
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and a blessing springs up with it. The school children 
love their young teachers ; they can feel, how readily, 
that the interest in their welfare is deep and sincere, 
for they are great discriminators, those poor school 
children, and quick to discern the real from the coun- 
terfeit——and there is much that is counterfeit in this, 
as in other things. . 

We can just take notice of Charlotte Baily, as she 
sits at the head of the little band. Mark the gentle man- 
ner, the kind voice, the patient teaching, so that the 
dullest child may understand all the leading truths of 
the Gospel. To-day she has been telling them of 
Christ’s love for children, and how He invited them to 
come unto Him. How the little eyes glisten at the simple, 
feeling manner in which she shows forth this marvellous 
loving-kindness. Then how she exhorts little children 
to show their love to Him, by being kind one to another, 
with brotherly love. 

Above all, there is no favouritism, which so often 
produces wrong feelings. Her duty is to show to all those 
poor children that the Saviour died for them, called all 
to Him. She may admire the pretty, neatly-dressed, 
bright little being, with the blue eyes and glossy 
brown hair, the most,—she may love the gentle, timid, 
delicate-minded, and highly intelligent little girl beside 
her the most; but they are not aware of it, at any rate 
it is not evinced by any neglect of the others. 

Tca-time comes, the conversation is cheerful and 
pleasant, there is nothing forced and unnatural, Mrs. 
Baily and her mother-in-law dread anything like sham 
and hypocrisy above all things; and though they 
would forbid unbecomitig levity on the Sunday, they 
would not wish to restrain the free current of youthful 
talk. ' Anything of a censorious and ill-natured tendency 
is at alltimes forbidden. After tea Willie goes to bed. 
Some of the party attend evening service at church, but 
one of the ladies always remains to read to grand- 
mamma, who cannot go out twice. 

And so Sunday ends with an evening prayer. No 
one has found the day dull. No, it isan active, pleasant 
day, bringing its own pleasant thoughts and pleasant 
duties with it. 


“T have never loved Him, never sought Him,” cried 
the agonized girl. 

“He has sought you, Barbara,” replied her gentle, 
earnest friend. “He loves you; He has sent this heavy 
trial to you in mercy, to draw your mind from folly and 
from sin, and to show you the wonderful blessings He 
has in store for those who seek Him.” 

“Can He forgive me? I-went to church, but not 
to worship Him. I knelt down, but not to pray. Oh, I 
have greatly, greatly sinned. I can see it now, now 
when I am sick and in trouble. Oh that I had listened 
to the good words which I have so often heard in vain. 
Even you, Charlotte Baily, I have said ill-natured 
things of you, I have laughed at your piety, and, and—” 
scorching tears rained down the poor pale cheeks, and 
stopped her utterance,—‘“ can you forgive me, Char- 
lotte ?” 

‘‘ Forgive you! Barbara, oh, how readily ; and He too 
will forgive, if indeed you repent and turn to Him with 
all your heart; and oh, Barbara, if you could but feel, 
and know, and understand the unspeakable blessedness 
of serving Him. Life without the love of God must 
indeed be a dreary, desert waste. Only consider He is 
our Father ; you are His child, Barbara,—think of that. 
You have rebelled, and He has chastened you. Read 
this twelfth chapter of St. Paul to the Hebrews; it is 
wonderfully grand throughout, but just now look at the 
6th verse,— For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.’ He loves 
you, Barbara, and calls you to a sense of the vast in- 
heritance in store for you, which you must in no wise 
barter for a mess of pottage.”’ 

“Charlotte Baily, pray for me, that a new heart 
be given me; indeed, indeed I abhor myself for my 
exceeding sinfulness. ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’” 

God was very merciful. He spared that young girl's 
life, spared it for His service, She became a blessing 
to her friends, an example to her neighbours, and when 
afterwards she became a wile and mother, she brought 
up her family in the fear and knowledge of the Lord, 

“Let your light so shine before men that they may 
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| of the world.” the envy which was at first excited soon gave way. In 
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see your good works, and glorify your Father which is . 
in heaven.” Matt. v. 16, . 
; And farmer Thompson’s daughter, by whom is she Mary H. Davey. Ai 
influenced ? Alas, by the Stanleys. Mr. Stanley is the 6 a, 
. | ’squire of the parish, and her father’s landlord, What | ve 
| therefure they say, do, or put on, is followed as closely | - x . 
| as their Hoahel he positions can admit. Miss Barbara PRINCE ADAM CZARTORYSKI, 
° thinks it fine to be listless and unemployed, to play on | 
: | the piano instead of assisting her honest, hard-working | aD a 5 
! | father and mother, of whose homeliness she is ashamed. | Tuis distinguished Polish nobleman, who died in Paris aT 
se She does not know, poor soul, that of all things, preten- | at the end of July, deeply regretted by the friends of et 
md sion and affectation are the most vulgar; and that a | freedom and the Pole, was born January 14,1770, He r 
. 4 meek and modest manner is by very far the most re- | took an active part in the affairs of his country as early } 
| fined, even in this world, as the period of Kosciusko’s attempt to liberate her froin | i 
‘ | A time was at hand when poor Miss Barbara lay on | Russian domination. After the partition of Poland in out 
A: | a bed of sickness. Death seemed very near, to her alarm- | 1795, he and his brother were sent to St. Petersburg, by Pert 
th l ingly, for the poor young thing had not laid up for her- | command of Catherine IL., as hostages. Here Alex- 
. self a “treasure in heaven.” To whom then did she | ander was so charmed with the noble and manly charac- 
be | turn in her hour of bitter trial and affliction? It was | ter of the young Pole, that he became his intimate il 
im | Charlotte Baily who spoke the first words of comfort, | friend, and upon his accession to the throne appointed . | | 
- | and pointed out to the stricken girl the need of a Sa- | him Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which post Czar- |, a 
7 | viour, “The Lamb of God which taketh away the sins | toryski conducted himself with so much prudence, that ) 
; ; 
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1805 he subscribed, in the name of Russia, the treaty 
with Great Britain. He then demanded his dismissal, 
but nevertheless accompanied Alexander in the cam- 
paign of 1807, having previously assisted at the battle 
of Austerlitz. After the peace of Tilsit he retired al- 
most entirely from public life, declaring that his con- 
nection with Russia was only to be referred to the person 
of the emperor. When the war broke out in 1812, he 
was again by the side of Alexander, whom he accom- 
panied to Paris in 1814. In 1815 he was appointed 
Senator-palatine of the kingdom, and in 1817 married 
the Princess Anna-Sapieha. He attended the first Diet, 
and spoke boldly in favour of a constitution; but all 
his hopes were disappointed. In 1821, some students 
of the University of Wilna, of which he was curator, 
were accused of revolutionary movements, and in spite 
of his efforts sixty of them were imprisoned without 
trial, many of the sons of the first families were drafted 
as soldiers into the Russian regiments, and others were 
banished to Siberia and the military colonies. Czar- 
toryski thereupon resigned his post. When the Revo- 
lution of 1830 broke out, he devoted all his energies to 
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the service of his country. He was appointed President 
of the Provisional Government, and summoned the Diet 
to meet on the 18th of December, 1830. On the 30th 
of January, 1831, he was placed at the head of the na- 
tional government, and offered half of his property for 
the service of his country. After the terrible days of 
August 15 and 16 he resigned his post, but served as 
a common soldier in the corps of General Romarino 
during the last fruitless struggles. When all was lost 
he made his escape, and reached Paris, where he has 
since resided, and busied himself for the benefit of his 
homeless countrymen. He was expressly excluded 
from the amnesty of 1831, and his estates in Poland 
were confiscated. During the Polish insurrection of 
1846 his Gallician estates were put under sequestration 
by the Austrian Government, but this was removed in 
the spring of 1848. In March of that year he issued 
proclamation, urging the German representatives to 
unite with those of France to demand the restoration of 
Poland. In April, 1848, he enfranchised the peasants 
upon his estate of Sieniawa, in Gallicia. 
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MISS MARY PREVOST 


Was born in Brooklyn, State of New York, in the 
United States of America, on the 27th of January, 1835. 
Her family are of the highest distinction, her father 
being the Rev. James Colyer Provost, a divine of dis- 
tinguished learning, eloquence, and piety. The Right 
Rev. Samuel Prevost, the grandfather of our fair sub- 
ject, was the First Lord Bishop of the Established 
Church of England appointed in the American Colonies, 
and officiated in that capacity at the inauguration of 
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the first President of the United States, George Wash- 
ington. By the female line she is a direct descendant 
of Sir William Johnson, Governor of New York, ap- 
pointed by his Majesty George LIL, when that State was 
a dependency of Great Britain. A friend who has 
known Miss Prevost from childhood (and from whom 
we have procured this slight sketch), tells us that, in 
private life, she is one of the most delightful of women, 
possessing great conversational powers, and all the 
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usual accomplishments of a highly educated and well- 
bred gentlewoman. When asked why she had adopted 
the stage as a profession, she replied in a lively tone, 
“Have-I not the family failing? Were not my ances- 
tors public speakers? And in what sphere could I most 
properly emulate them, being a woman? The stage 
alone. But,” she continued more seriously, “if I had 
not been convinced that there is as much to be learned 
of the good and true from the stage as from the pulpit, 
I would never have entered my profession.” And she 
then added, laughingly, but in a serio-comic strain, 
‘Let the shades of my ancestors rest assured that I 
shall never disgrace them.” No artiste has ever ap- 
peared in our day possessed of more numerous and 
graceful accomplishments than Miss Mary Prevost, and 
her versatility is beyond all parallel. The various réles 
of Mrs. Fitzwilliams, Miss Charlotte Cushman, Madame 
Vestris, Helen Faucit, Mrs. Stirling, Mdlle. Rachel, 
Madame Ristori, and a host of others, embracing almost 
every character of note in the Drama, are performed by 
Miss Prevost with the most gratifying success, exhibit- 
ing the possession of a rare genius as well as talent. 
From the classic Medea to Margery in the * Rough 
Diamond ”"—from Juliet and Portia to Beatrice and Con- 
stance, as well as her Julia in the “ Hunchback,” Par- 
thenia in “ Ingomar,” Nell Gwynne in “ Court and Stage,” 
Andy Blake in the “Irish Diamond,” Madame de Fon- 
tanges in “ Plot and Passion,” Juliana in the “ Honey- 
moon,” Francine in “ Grist to the Mill,” Colin in * Nature 
and Philosophy,” Madeline in the “Child of the Regi- 
ment,” and a hundred other characters, as wide apart as 
it is possible to conceive, Miss Prevost has far out- 
stripped all competition, and stands unrivalled on the 
American stage. To attempt to criticise her impas- 
sioned scenes, or subject them to the cold rules of a 
formal philosophy, is like attempting to establish a code 
of laws for the wild carol of the lark or the sweet out- 
pouring of the nightingale. 
But her reputation as a great artiste was certainly 
gained through representations of a tragic character. 


We will give but one illustration, in the shape of a | 


criticism, from the Melbourne Punch, edited by one of 


the cleverest men who have left old England to found | 


a literature in our Australian colonies. 

“ Punch pronounces Mary Prevost to be a great 
actress, in spite of gigantic posters, and the pufferies of 
United Statesinanship. From nature she derives her 
inspiration, but reveals it under laws prescribed by 
highest art. The power is innate and spontancous, but 
its discipline and direction are the offspring of study 
and reflection. Hers is the virgin gold of genius, and 


something more—the delicate skill which mints it, and | 


the authority which gives it currency. Would yon see 
human passion intensified, until it becomes sublime in 
its excess ? witness her performance of Medea. Her 
face is like a landscape, which reflects the varying 
aspects of the heaven above. The earth laughs in the 
light of the summer sun, the soft air breathes fragrance, 
the streams murmur a happy music, and the forest 
leaves thrill with the song of birds uttering their hearts 
in joy; then comes a tropical storm, and the whole 
scene is changed. Gloom falls upon the earth ; the air 
is murky with driving rain and heavy with thunder 
clouds streaked with fire ; the rivers rave hoarsely in 
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their channels ; the forest trees groan as they bend be- 
fore the blast, and wildly clash their waving arms; and 
all is desolation and affright. Some such a tem 
shakes the nature of Medea to its lowest depths, and 
writes the records of its ravages upon her face. Woman 
in her love, and serpent in her hate ; so tender in affec- 
tion, so inhuman in revenge; so winningly soft in en- 
treaty, so grandly courageous in defiance ; audacious in 
crime, and remorseless in retributive punishment ; mag- 
nificent in her scorn, terrible in her imprecations, and 
absolute in her despair—Mary Prevost incarnates the 
conception of Euripides, and transforms the abstraction 
of the scholar into a living being—the prey of passion, 
yet not repelling sympathy ; a splendid criminal, yet 
not beyond the pale of pity ; infamous, yet not utterly 
condemned. The supremacy of the woman’s intellect 
is asserted by its triumph over physical debility. The 
lamp is fragile alabaster, but the light within glows the 
more brightly, and the very flaws become veins of 
radiance. 

“Her acting is not that of any school. Nature isa 
better tutor. She does not seem to consider what this 
or that eminent actress would do, or how she would 
modulate her voice, or in what attitude she would place 
herself in such and such a situation, or under such 
and such circumstances. Miss Prevost is wiser in her 
generation. She asks herself—how would this woman 
whom I now personate look, and act, and speak under 
the influence of these emotions, under the thrall of these 
despotic circumstances? So, taking counsel of her na- 
tural intelligence and her womanly instinct—which in 
her sex amounts, as we often see, to divination—she 
discards precedent,example, and authority in favour of 
the safer guidance she derives from what may be termed 
the natural inspiration of the moment, and thus‘ snatches 
a grace beyond the reach of art.’ It is rare to find an 
actress who possesses the courage and self-reliance, to 
say nothing of the ability and intelligence, which en- 
ables her to do this ; and when such a one does present 





| herself, she deserves all the encouragement and all the 
frauk and cordial recognition of her merit which it is 
in the power of a public journal to award her.” 








A SONNET. 
Suggested by the present aspect of affairs in Poland—1861. 


Methought some breeze of Freedom, wafted far, 
Had nerved at length poor Poland's idle rage ; 

Till her white eagle,® shivering in its cage, 

Warmed with the breath that kissed its prison-bar. 
Yet, oh! how cruel-kind such benisons are 

When the hard keeper, pointing toward the sky, 
Sut lifts the latch, and when the bird would fly 

Wounds with the self-same hand. Such, iron Czar, 
Has been the braggart part thou will'st to play, 
Yet it may hap, though now thy shackled slave 
Have not the strength to soar, nor wing to wave, 

Just after-times shall on thy grandeur prey, 

And then, as proudly free, it sweeps away, 

Shall this same scorned one flout the despot’s grave! 





Ausacer Hay Hu. 
* The national symbol of Poland. 
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ADEN POWER; OR, THE COST OF A SCHEME. 
BY FAIRLEIGH OWEN. 


[Continued from p. 287.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“TILL DEATH DO US PART.” 


“ By the Very Reverend and Right Honourable the Bishop 
of Blanquette, assisted by the Revds. Lamprey Smooth and 
Finne E. Slime, on the 16th inst., at the private chapel of 
Deansholme Abbey, &c. d&c., Arthur Power, son of Lord 
and Viscountess Honiton and Loftborough, to Lady Ge- 
raldine Lineage,” &c. &e. 


A neatly turned paragraph, and—though of the 
lengthiest—reflecting great honour on its concocter ; 
indeed, the same might be said of every part of the 
ceremony to its smallest minutia, on all sides acknow- 
ledged to be perfect, from the lofty dignitary and his 
duly qualified assistants who united in tying the nuptial 
knot, down to those visible and glistening symbols which 
were distributed broadcast throughout the village, and 
decorated the breast of every man, woman, and child 
therein on that conspicuous morning, which made one 
of two as dissimilar, uncongenial, and opposite natures 
as, perhaps, ever joined hands to the solemn words which 
head our chapter. 

Yet what would you? If by a Right Rev. a Bishop 
and an Honourable, “ assisted” by two most courtly and 
high church ministers of the Gospel—if the sacred bonds 
knotted by such saintly hands be not unobjectionable— 
fie on it! away with cavilling! A more satisfactory 
match was never seen ; she surpassingly lovely, he ex- 
celling in manly beauty—in both the perfection of 
grace, and youth, and high-bred dignity—a trifle the 
advantage on her side as to the latter. 

The glorious autumn sun shone resplendently in the 
deep blue skies over the broad acres of Deansholme, over 
harvest-fields ripe for the sickle, over russet woods, and 
orchards and gardens languid with summer's lusty blos- 
soming; over all whereon, far as eye could reach, wrote 
itself in broad characters “mine” by the ancient right of 
the Lords of Deansholme, whose heir that day was passing 
from under the shadow of their roof-tree to stretch him- 
self and grow great in the reflected glories of a rich 
alliance. Some such thoughts—for, woman as she was, 
deep reflection was familiar to her brain—might have 
visited the lady as she rose to the glory of that morning, 
and looked from her window upon the wide sun-lit, liv- 
ing landscape, out where the golden-tinted sea washed 
the shelving beach, out to the distant bay, where the 
fairy yacht, like a white-winged bird, sat upon the 
peaceful waters, out yet further, where, on the dimly- 
showing crag the lighthouse flashed back the sun-rays 


. . . ; 
from its friendly-warning panes, a perpetual eulogy on 


the munificence of Deansholme’s lords. 
The day had come, big with fulfilment of her dearest 


hopes—fruition visited her desire; yet the tree on | 
which they had been grafted, which long ago she had | 
planted, which, alas! success had only too signally at- | 
tended, that tree flourished and overshadowed all—the | 





fruition was bitterness. Banishment and wrong sounded 
in the peal which chimed from the village steeple so 
sweetly, and fell upon the mother's ear like a reproach. 

“Oh, my God! why dost thou grant all our 
prayers ?” 

The words broke from her in a pitiful lament as she 
turned from the contemplation of the scene, the wealth 
and beauty and luxury with which she had endowed a 
beggar. How well she played her part that day, the 
proud woman, the fond mother, the beautiful matron, 
— how sublime her tenderness, how majestic her beauty ! 
The county paper, the Loftborough Crawler, had three 
leading articles that week, founded upon the event of 
the day, of the rampaging, the whining, and the adula- 
tory strain, and which all went to prove that womanly 
virtues, maternal tenderness, and hereditary beauty, had 
taken refuge in the ancient nobility of Britain. The 
Crawler had not had such an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing itself in its peculiar line, since the auspicious event 
of some twenty-eight years ago—*“ the birth of an heir 
to the illustrious house, &c. &c.,"—and it made the 
most of it. 

But the bride. 

““ My dear, it was the most angelic—a perfect cloud 
of lace ‘and satin,—and the flowers! It was a strange 
fancy, perhaps, the lotus flower with the orange blos- 
soms ; but the effect, I assure you, with her dark hair, 
it was heavenly! She was a perfect queen. He was so 
pale, and so grave, but so handsome ; and as perfect, my 
dear, in the ceremony! you know what a muddle so 
many of them make of the words, and that our sex are 
always pat enough in it, and really the men always 
make us blush for them; but I assure you he went 
through with it like a perfect automaton—if he ‘d prac- 
tised he could not have been more exact. They weré a 
pair, I assure you, and the Viscountess was a picture— 
how the people did cheer! The Earl always looks him- 
self, and it was very affecting when he kissed the bride's 
forehead. The eldest son, Mr. Aden Power, too, was 
there, with his black curling hair and broad shoulders, 
You know how your mamma admired him ; she calls 
him a truly aristocratic form and face ; but to my mind 
he had been better left out. Handsome as he is, he 
secined quite to throw a chill over all the rest, so stern, 
and stately, and solemn he looks, with his large eyes and 
fixed look. But I must not forget the bridesmaids—” 

I, ungallant, must decline to enter into the raptures 
of a young lady's further description of the wedding. 
The glories of the bishop's lawn, the freshness of the 
bridesinaids’ bonnets, the list of the distinguished visit- 
ors who graced the exclusive breakfast, that breakfast’s 
uncounted luxuries, the whispered gorgeousness of the 
bridal tronsseau, the recherché fashion of the travelling 
carriage which bore away the happy couple to the de- 
vices of the honeymoon—all must reinain unchronicled 
by me. 

Vainly should I seek to emulate the unctuous style 
of the Crawler, which, in glowing type, set forth the 
doings of that day when, as he so expressed it, “ Revelry 
reigned throughout the lordly precincts, and not a child 
but in after-ages shall recall with a thrill of delight the 
hallowed occasion of, &c., &c."—my humble pen fails 
in further attempt to follow in the flight. 

The brilliant sun which had risen on the morning 
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of the day continued on his course unclouded to its 
close. Night came softly down as if loth to put the 
finale to a scene of rejoicing, the waves sobbed out their 
complaint at the foot of the rocks, and the pitying stars 
listened, while their queen shed her peaceful promises 
on all. 

The little cottage on the cliff is close shut, the jas- 
mine blossoms strew the path, and the tendrils of the 
honeysuckle wander recklessly upon the air. Its mis- 
tress is far away, where the wedding bells will never 
reach her ears. Simple Marthon, believing the moon- 
light always disturbs her invalid charge, has shut it out, 
and the honest guardian in the porch utters now and 
then a deprecatory growl, and shakes his long ears as 
he starts from his slumber. 

Whatever memories or attachment in spirit-form 
may hover around, to all outward semblance Sea View 
is deserted, and at rest. 

In the mansion below the inferior beings are yawn- 
ing with fatigue, and aspiring to repose amid the rem- 
nants of festivity. 

“ Well, that job ’s done,” says irreverently a sleepy- 
eyed Hercules in plush. 

“She is a stunner, and no mistake, my lady in her 
own right, hey ?” 

“Tt was a rum start, though, insisting on the young- 
ster’s going with ’em on their tour.” 

“Ah!” says a fellow-servant, “ our lady wanted to 
have kept him with her, but it was no go.” 

“He's a pretty sort, T reckon ; think of his flying at 
Mr. Arthur in that way. ‘ You're a beast,’ says the 
little angel, ‘and I won't call you my pa, I hate you,’ says 
he. And his ma, the bride, never to say a word, but 
draws him to her, and kisses him as sweet as need be.” 

“Um! achip of the old block, I fancy. She'll hold 
her own, take my word for it, Wish Mr. Arthur joy 
of his bargain.” 

“ Hi! but the tin, think of that ; why there is but tw8 
they say in all England that has alarger income than her.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Wirnin a mile of a certain village on the banks of the 
Rhine,-—-which, since the date of our story, the fame 
of certain baths is rapidly bringing into fame and 
fashion,—in a sleepy little valley snugly ensconced be- 
tween ever-green hills, stood an English-built house of 
ample dimensions, yet with so little pretence to style 
or taste as to disavow all claii to the title of mansion 
or villa, 

It was white, showing conspicuously so among the 
noble trees and verdant fields by which it was surround- 
ed, and certainly no more distinctive name could have 
been found for the dwelling than that which had been 
bestowed upon it by the neighbouring villagers and 
peasantry, who in their own language distinguished 
the servants, the owners, even the cattle and poultry 
belonging to the land on which it stood, as those of 
the White House. 


Comfortable, roomy, and to hospitable purposes | 
most especially adapted, was the dwelling within and | 


without ; while beauty was in every direction made sub- 
servient to use, nature bad ‘gained so far the ascendency | 








over art, that she triumphed even over the innovations 
of agriculture, and set matter-of-fact husbandry at de- 
fiance. Beautiful the spot had been at its creation, and 
beautiful it would remain. Nature, like a sweet-tem- 
pered woman whose smiles grow brighter in adversity, 
and whose loveliness acquires even a higher radiance 
under the hard hand of necessity, seemed never weary 
of showering her graces upon the favoured spot; and 
the seasons, which marked with change, at least failed 
in anything to deteriorate from the attractions of the 
White House. 

Built by an eccentric Englishman in a freak of 
seclusion, which had scarcely outlived the airing of 
the substantial walls he had reared, the house speedily 
became the possession of another, to whom seclusion 
was less a matter of choice than a painful alternative. 
Charles Meryt, in the prime of life, had suffered the 
wreck of all his domestic ties through the misconduct 
of a vain, frivolous, and beautiful wife, who, however, 
had not long outlived the sin of which she had been 
guilty. 

He had come soon after to take possession of the 
White House, in that sequestered valley, amid total 
strangers, seeking the peace not of forgetfulness but of 
resignation ; a task not the more easy from certain mis- 
givings not to be avoided, which accused him too truth- 
fully of being in some sort blamable for the terrible 
misfortune which had sullied his children’s name with 
dishonour, and blighted his own happiness for ever. 

That he had allied his fate with one who, beyond 
the attraction of surpassing beauty and grace of form 
and features, had not one quality to win either love or 
admiration, not one trait or feeling in sympathy with 
his own, was, to begin with, bad enough ; but he had 
—and alas! too late he owned it-—never made the 
smallest attempt to strengthen or improve her mind, 
to overcome her many failings—nay, had rather shrunk 
from even acknowledging them to himself. 

Sunk in a blind idolatry of the creature’s perfection, 
he had failed to extract its sting, had even suffered the 
sweet poison to accumulate and to suffuse the whole. 
Well; the story is none so rare. Idleness, that rich 
soil, lay fallow and well prepared by those twin till- 
ers, vanity and selfishness, all ready to the tempter’s 
hand; and when reason too late made herself heard, 
the voice sounded like that of a tyrant. 

Without more words the tale may be read. A de- 
solated home, a dishonoured husband, a helpless little 
family dependent for love and care upon hirelings. 
He, the husband, never made one step, nor moved a 
finger to the pursuit or the rescue. Perhaps, his eyes 
once open, the flood of truth stunned with too ample 
elucidation; or that even then some faint remains of 
the old idolatry moved him towards her. 

He left immediately the gay town where at the 
time the family had been staying, and became the pur- 
chaser of the residence we have indicated, where he 
took up his abode with his children—one a mere babe— 
the usual retinue of a well-to-do household, and a young 
English woman long attached to his family, and who, 
though herself married, had at his earnest request re- 
turned for a time to confer her loving cares upon the 
_ bereaved little ones. 

Nearly eighteen years have passed since the sad- 
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dened household first became objects of remark and 
wonderment for the little German hamlet; and in that 
time, like the small wheel in the great machine, the 
quiet village has in its varying aspect imitated in 
miniature the movements of more important places. 
The virtues of those bubbling springs had become more 
widely spread, and found to be capable of effects more 
potent than the washerwomen of the village had yet 
attributed to them. Houses were growing up, beer and 
wine shops establishing. Beyond the confines of civil- 
ization, as the White House had once been supposed to 
stand, the link of rapidly-increasing commerce and vi- 
tality bade fair at no distant time to unite them. 

Still Nature held her own bravely within the se- 
questered little glen, and at this time even gave no 
sign of ever degenerating into the slow place and 
stereotyped guide-book vignette it has since become. 

Within also changes had passed as surely as with- 
out. Of the little ones left so abruptly motherless, two 
had been saved all worldly consequences of her fault, 
had gone where one might fain hope such intercessors 
would find favour near the Great Throne. Two re- 
mained to fulfil to the uttermost, as far as might be, the 
office of comforters to their father. 

The young English nurse, too, had long since gone 
home, after an interval of quiet domestic happiness, all 
too brief for those who loved her. Her later lot in life 
had indeed been happier than the first, and soothed by 
a husband’s protecting love, and affection of her baby 
girl, a few years had glided softly away, cheered by 
competency, and gilded by the happy consciousness 
that she had made peaceful the last days of the aged 
mother who was destined to outlive her. Poor, gentle, 
pretty, honest Mary ; it is pleasant to think all her ex- 
istence was not doomed to feel the chill winds of poverty, 
and that, appreciated for the wealth of simple love in 
her lowly nature, the woman found her destiny fulfilled 
in pleasantness ; yet I doubt if Mary’s last thoughts 
upon that peaceful death-bed were all for the good 
husband and protector, of the helpless old mother, nay, 
even for the prattling golden-haired child. If the wist- 
ful spirit of the departing be permitted indeed to take 
tangible form even to these material eyes at times, 
there was a dreary garret far away not unvisited that 
night, and Brettle’s Buildings might be hallowed by 
the expiring sigh of a mother who fondly hoped she 
should now rejoin her firstborn in his humble grave. 

I know, dear reader, these last lines reveal no 
surprise to you, there has been no secret attempted. 
You will long since have kriown who Josephine is, and 
what tender interests have attended her intimacy with 
the family at the White House. 

A more welcome addition to that little circle could 
not have been imagined ; the visit so often promised 
had been delayed, many times, first on account of her 
father’s increasing infirmities, then his death, and sub- 
sequently for no better reason than that it had been so 
pleasant to linger at Sea View, the more that the attrac- 
tion was so intangible, the end so undefined. Did she 
reproach herself now ? did she wish it had been other- 
wise ?—Loving him so well, did she never question the 
wisdom of that self-imposed line of duty by which she 


had willed her own fate and suffered his to accomplish 
itself ! 





Perhaps we had better not inquire too closely ; suf- 
ficient it is for us to know that if such regrets or doubts 
did at times arise they were as quickly chased away, 
or at least so firmly repressed that none save herself 
could dream of their existence. 

It was early morning, but at the White House all 
were astir. Habits of fashion had not yet so far in- 
vaded that secluded spot as to push the breakfast hour 
on to the meridian, and thus rob it of the balmy fresh- 
ness of the new-born day, which is the special charm of 
that meal, and for which not all the devices of dainty 
meats and luxurious appetizers can ever com 

The sun, just lifting himself above the mountain 
crests, looked down into the lake below, whose still 
waters joyously reflected his golden rays, and sparkling 
radiantly in the promise of the coming day, while 
every tree and shrub, the smooth lawn, the grass bank 
sloping to the water's edge, nay, those very waters 
themselves, seemed quick with new starting life, that 
trilled, and leapt, and basked, darted swift aloft, or 
trembling hung poised in mid-air—animate with the 
rapture of existence. 

Within the lofty spacious apartment ordinarily oc- 
cupied by the family, opening upon the turfy terrace, 
commanding from two sides views of the lake and the 
more distant mountains, breakfast was laid. An ample 
meal, and which, if not including quite all the more 
delicate concomitants to which dainty palates have 
been accustomed, offered a sufficiently ample selection 
both to German and English tastes, 

Only the posts of honour appropriated to the 
tea-urn and coffee-pot were as yet vacant, awaiting 
the gathering of the household, at present represented 
only in the person of a shaggy dog of the St. Bernard 
breed, which, stretched beside the seat ordinarily occu- 
pied by the master, preserved a rigorous demeanour of 
the most aristocratic indifference to the tempting viands 
in his vicinity ; though from time to time a watchful 
eye, partially opened, was turned in their direction with 
a glance that told of a consciousness which bided ite 
time. 

The room was plainly furnished, almost severely 
so, yet with no want of comfort, and its ample dimen- 
sions aiid the view from the lofty windows, framed by 
their sober drapery of grey stuff, gave an air of grandeur 
to the general aspect which no effect of costly uphol- 
stering could have equalled. 

No contrast could have been more complete than 
that between the White House and lovely Merytvale, 
where first we made the acquaintance of the sisters, 
with whom poor Mary's after-fate was linked. It was like 
an eagle's eyrie to a wren’s nest hid in a rose bower. 
If the husband, designing to banish all recollections of 
his ill-starred wife, had chosen his abode accordingly, 
he had indeed made an apt selection. 

The wide lake, which, though now sparkling like a 
bed of diamonds, could show black as midnight under 
the gathering storm,—the hills whose fruitful base and 
verdant ascent told little of the thorny brake and 
bramble which clothed their summits,—the more dis- 
tant mountains girt with pine forest and snow-capped, 
and whose breath tempered the burning south wind in 
its kiss ere it reached the smiling valley,—these were 
the chief features of the scene, and which took captive 
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of the continued on his course unclouded to its 
close. (Bias tans taney aouen eo tf loth 1 et the 
finale to a scene of rejoicing, the waves sobbed out their 
complaint at the foot of the rocks, and the pitying stars 
listened, while their queen shed her peaceful promises 
on all, 

The little cottage on the cliff is close shut, the jas- 
mine blossoms strew the path, and the tendrils of the 
honeysuckle wander recklessly upon the air. Its mis- 
tress is far away, where the wedding bells will never 
reach her ears. Simple Marthon, believing the moon- 
light always disturbs her invalid charge, has shut it out, 
and the honest guardian in the porch utters now and 
then a deprecatory growl, and shakes his long ears as 
he starts from his slumber. 

Whatever memories or attachment in spirit-form 
may hover around, to ail outward semblance Sea View 
is deserted, and at rest. 

In the mansion below the inferior beings are yawn- 
ing with fatigue, and aspiring to repose amid the rem- 
nants of festivity. 

“ Well, that job ’s done,” says irreverently a sleepy- 
eyed Hercules in plush. 

“She is a stunner, and no mistake, my lady in her 
own right, hey ?” 

“Tt was a rum start, though, insisting on the young- 
ster’s going with ’em on their tour.” 

“Ah!” says a fellow-servant, “ our lady wanted to 
have kept him with her, but it was no go.” 

“He's a pretty sort, I reckon ; think of his flying at 
Mr. Arthur in that way. ‘You're a beast,’ says the 
little angel, ‘and I won't call you my pa, I hate you,’ says 
he. And his ma, the bride, never to say a word, but 
draws him to her, and kisses him as sweet as need be.” 

“Um! achip of the old block, I fancy. She ‘ll hold 
her own, take my word for it. Wish Mr. Arthur joy 
of his bargain.” 

“Hi! but the tin, think of that ; why there is but tw3 
they say in all England that has alarger income than her.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Wirnn a mile of a certain village on the banks of the 
Rhine,-—-which, since the date of our story, the fame 
of certain baths is rapidly bringing into fame and 
fashion,—in a sleepy little valley snugly ensconced be- 
tween ever-green hills, stood an English-built house of 
ample dimensions, yet with so little pretence to style 
or taste as to disavow all claiim to the title of mansion 
or villa, 

It was white, showing conspicuously so among the 
noble trees and verdant fields by which it was surround- 
ed, and certainly no more distinctive name could have 
been found for the dwelling than that which had been 
bestowed upon it by the neighbouring villagers and 
peasantry, who in their own language distinguished 
the servants, the owners, even the cattle and poultry 
belonging to the land on which it stood, as those of 
the White House. 

Comfortable, roomy, and to hospitable purposes 
most especially adapted, was the dwelling within and 
without ; while beauty was in every direction made sub- 
servient to use, nature had gained so far the ascendency 











over art, that she triumphed even over the innovations 
of agriculture, and set matter-of-fact husbandry at de- 
fiance. Beautiful the spot had been at its creation, and 
beautiful it would remain. Nature, like a sweet-tem- 
pered woman whose smiles grow brighter in adversity, 
and whose loveliness acquires even a higher radiance 
under the hard hand of necessity, seemed never weary 
of showering her graces upon the favoured spot; and 
the seasons, which marked with change, at least failed 
in anything to deteriorate from the attractions of the 
White House. 

Built by an eccentric Englishman in a freak of 
seclusion, which had scarcely outlived the airing of 
the substantial walls he had reared, the house speedily 
became the possession of another, to whom seclusion 
was less a matter of choice than a painful alternative. 
Charles Meryt, in the prime of life, had suffered the 
wreck of all his domestic ties through the misconduct 
of a vain, frivolous, and beautiful wife, who, however, 
had not long outlived the sin of which she had been 
guilty. 

He had come soon after to take possession of the 
White House, in that sequestered valley, amid total 
strangers, seeking the peace not of forgetfulness but of 
resignation ; a task not the more easy from certain mis- 
givings not to be avoided, which accused him too truth- 
fully of being in some sort blamable for the terrible 
misfortune which had sullied his children’s name with 
dishonour, and blighted his own happiness for ever. 

That he had allied his fate with one who, beyond 
the attraction of surpassing beauty and grace of form 
and features, had not one quality to win either love or 
admiration, not one trait or feeling in sympathy with 
his own, was, to begin with, bad enough; but he had 
—and alas! too late he owned it—never made the 
smallest attempt to strengthen or improve her mind, 
to overcome her many failings—nay, had rather shrunk 
from even acknowledging them to himself. 

Sunk in a blind idolatry of the creature’s perfection, 
he had failed to extract its sting, had even suffered the 
sweet poison to accumulate and to suffuse the whole. 
Well; the story is none so rare. Idleness, that rich 
soil, lay fallow and well prepared by those twin till- 
ers, vanity and selfishness, all ready to the tempter’s 
hand; and when reason too late made herself heard, 
the voice sounded like that of a tyrant. 

Without more words the tale may be read. A de- 
solated home, a dishonoured husband, a helpless little 
family dependent for love and care upon hirelings. 
He, the husband, never made one step, nor moved a 
finger to the pursuit or the rescue. Perhaps, his eyes 
once open, the flood of truth stunned with too ample 
elucidation; or that even then some faint remains of 
the old idolatry moved him towards her. 

He left immediately the gay town where at the 
time the family had been staying, and became the pur- 
chaser of the residence we have indicated, where he 
took up his abode with his children—one a mere babe— 
the usual retinue of a well-to-do household, and a young 
English woman long attached to his family, and who, 


| though herself married, had at his earnest request re- 
| turned for a time to confer her loving cares upon the 


bereaved little ones. 
Nearly eighteen years have passed since the sad- 
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dened household first became objects of remark and 
wonderment for the little German hamlet ; and in that 
time, like the small wheel in the great machine, the 
quiet village has in its varying aspect imitated in 
miniature the movements of more important places. 
The virtues of those bubbling springs had become more 
widely spread, and found to be capable of effects more 
potent than the washerwomen of the village had yet 
attributed to them. Houses were growing up, beer and 
wine shops establishing. Beyond the confines of civil- 
ization, as the White House had once been supposed to 
stand, the link of rapidly-increasing commerce and vi- 
tality bade fair at no distant time to unite them. 

Still Nature held her own bravely within the se- 
questered little glen, and at this time even gave no 
sign of ever degenerating into the slow place and 
stereotyped guide-book vignette it has since become. 

Within also changes had passed as surely as with- 
out. Of the little ones left so abruptly motherless, two 
had been saved all worldly consequences of her fault, 
had gone where one might fain hope such intercessors 
would find favour near the Great Throne. Two re- 
mained to fulfil to the uttermost, as far as might be, the 
office of comforters to their father. 

The young English nurse, too, had long since gone 
home, after an interval of quiet domestic happiness, all 
too brief for those who loved her. Her later lot in life 
had indeed been happier than the first, and soothed by 
a husband’s protecting love, and affection of her baby 
girl, a few years had glided softly away, cheered by 
competency, and gilded by the happy consciousness 
that she had made peaceful the last days of the aged 
mother who was destined to outlive her. Poor, gentle, 
pretty, honest Mary ; it is pleasant to think all her ex- 
istence was not doomed to feel the chill winds of poverty, 
and that, appreciated for the wealth of simple love in 
her lowly nature, the woman found her destiny fulfilled 
in pleasantness ; yet I doubt if Mary’s last thoughts 
upon that peaceful death-bed were all for the good 
husband and protector, of the helpless old mother, nay, 
even for the prattling golden-haired child. If the wist- 
ful spirit of the departing be permitted indeed to take 
tangible form even to these material eyes at times, 
there was a dreary garret far away not unvisited that 
night, and Brettle’s Buildings might be hallowed by 
the expiring sigh of a mother who fondly hoped she 
should now rejoin her firstborn in his humble grave. 

I know, dear reader, these last lines reveal no 
surprise to you, there has been no secret attempted. 
You will long since have kriown who Josephine is, and 
what tender interests have attended her intimacy with 
the family at the White House. 

A more welcome addition to that little circle could 
not have been imagined ; the visit so often promised 
had been delayed, many times, first on account of her 
father’s increasing infirmities, then his death, and sub- 
sequently for no better reason than that it had been so 
pleasant to linger at Sea View, the more that the attrac- 
tion was so intangible, the end so undefined. Did she 
reproach herself now ? did she wish it had been other- 
wise ?—Loving him so well, did she never question the 
wisdom of that self-imposed line of duty by which she 
had willed her own fate and suffered his to accomplish 
itself ! 





Perhaps we had better not inquire too closely ; suf- 
ficient it is for us to know that if such regrets or doubts 
did at times arise they were as quickly chased away, 
or at least so firmly repressed that none save herself 
could dream of their existence. 

It was early morning, but at the White House all 
were astir. Habits of fashion had not yet so far in- 
vaded that secluded spot as to push the breakfast hour 
on to the meridian, and thus rob it of the balmy fresh- 
ness of the new-born day, which isthe special charm of 
that meal, and for which not all the devices of dainty 
meats and luxurious appetizers can ever compensate. 

The sun, just lifting himself above the mountain 
crests, looked down into the lake below, whose still 
waters joyously reflected his golden rays, and sparkling 
radiantly in the promise of the coming day, while 
every tree and shrub, the smooth lawn, the grass bank 
sloping to -the water’s edge, nay, those very waters 
themselves, seemed quick with new starting life, that 
trilled, and leapt, and basked, darted swift aloft, or 
trembling hung poised in mid-air,—animate with the 
rapture of existence. 

Within the lofty spacious apartment ordinarily oc- 
cupied by the family, opening upon the turfy terrace, 
commanding from two sides views of the lake and the 
more distant mountains, breakfast was laid. An ample 
meal, and which, if not including quite all the more 
delicate concomitants to which dainty palates have 
been accustomed, offered a sufficiently ample selection 
both to German and English tastes. 

Only the posts of honour appropriated to the 
tea-urn and coffee-pot were as yet vacant, awaiting 
the gathering of the household, at present represented 
only in the person of a shaggy dog of the St. Bernard 
breed, which, stretched beside the seat ordinarily occu- 
pied by the master, preserved a rigorous demeanour of 
the most aristocratic indifference to the tempting viands 
in his vicinity ; though from time to time a watchful 
eye, partially opened, was turned in their direction with 
a glance that told of a consciousness which bided its 
time. 

The room was plainly furnished, almost severely 
80, yet with no want of comfort, and its ample dimen- 
sions and the view from the lofty windows, framed by 
their sober drapery of grey stuff, gave an air of grandeur 
to the general aspect which no effect of costly uphol- 
stering could have equalled. 

No contrast could have been more complete than 
that between the White House and lovely Merytvale, 
where first we made the acquaintance of the sisters, 
with whom poor Mary's after-fate was linked, It was like 
an eagle's eyrie to a wren’s nest hid in a rose bower. 
If the husband, designing to banish all recollections of 
his ill-starred wife, had chosen his abode accordingly, 
he had indeed made an apt selection. 

The wide lake, which, though now sparkling like a 
bed of diamonds, could show black as midnight under 
the gathering storm,—the hills whose fruitful base and 
verdant ascent told little of the thorny brake and 
bramble which clothed their summits-—the more dis- 
tant mountains girt with pine forest and snow-capped, 
and whose breath tempered the burning south wind in 
its kiss ere it reached the smiling valley,—these were 
the chief features of the scene, and which took captive 
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the more ambitious eyes, which might forget perhaps 
to mark how, nearer home, the fruitful orchards bent 
beneath their varied load, how parterres, flower- 
crowded, filled the air with perfume, and bee-hives, 
poultry-yards, and stalled kine gave ample token that 
even in the dreamy grandeur of that sublime prospect 
the creature had not neglected its comforts nor its 
pleasures. 

A hoarse-sounding horn had been blown apparently 
at the back of the house, and while its echoes were yet 
troubling the affronted hills beyond the lake, a figure 
appeared swiftly crossing the smooth turf in the direc- 
tion of the house; and in another minute had entered 
at the open window of the breakfast-room. 

As she pauses to disengage from her skirt the cling- 
ing rose-bush which had caught it with a sudden em- 
brace, I may briefly describe her. She was rather over 
the middle height of women, not robust but lithe, not 
strongly built, but supple ; her dark hair evidently re- 
belled against the art which had been employed to 
reduce it to decorum, and where it could escape de- 
fiantly asserted its natural tendency to curl and twine 
itself over ears, neck, or brows. 

Dark by nature, her complexion was in keeping with 
her hair and eyes, as nearly black as laughing sun-lit 
eyes can be,—yet exposure had done much to further 
bronze her skin, as might be seen when, lifting off the 
hat she wore,her forehead contrasted with cheeks, chin, 
and neck. 

Hands of the most perfect symmetry, teeth which 
made a full apology for a mouth not over small, a chin 
and nose so pleasing one forgot to mark their exact 
shape, a figure which could afford to dispense with 
every device of art to improve or fashion it. So far 
goes my description ; feeling as i write how lamentably 
lame and poor it is to picture to you the original ; for 
how can words ever convey the impalpable and invi- 
sible which surrounds and is of the person, yet is no 
more a feature or a grace than is the perfume of the 
rose to be traced by the pencil which so aptly pourtrays 
its tinted petal. 

If I said she was an embodied smile, if I wrote that 
when she entered the room she brought the suushine 
with her, if I had set down that to look on her was to 
feel your heart lightened and your spirit drawn forth, 
you knew not why nor wherefore,—these are but words 
after all, hackneyed expressions which utterly fail to real- 
ize the truth to him who has not himself experienced it, 
while to one who in his acquaintance numbers such, I 
need draw no portrait. Health may give buoyancy, good 
spirits and keenness furnish wit, but the health may be 
vulgar, the wit unkind ; the union of the first, the ex- 
ception of the last is perhaps rare ; and it went to form 


the nameless attraction which hung about Sydney 


Meryt. | 


The summons to breakfast was some minutes late 


that morning; she knew it, and did not delay to go to | 


her room again, but hastily laying aside her hat, pro- 


ceeded to cast a scrutinizing eye over the breakfast | 


table ; rectifying some items of its arrangements ac- 
cording to her own taste, removing one dish, clearing 
a space for another. 

A few choice flowers she had brought in with her 
she laid beside one of the covers, and facing it she set, 
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in lieu of the ordinary carved seats belonging to the 
furniture of the room, a cushioned chair of more luxu- 
rious capacities. The old St. Bernard watched her 
movements with a dogged approbation, but made no 
sign of particular friendliness, even when Sydney 
paused to stroke his shaggy head. 

A servant entering the room, in answer to her sum- 
mons, the young lady desired that acertain dish should 
be brought. | 

“ And take this away,” she added, indicating one 
she had removed, “Miss Strauzlaine has been long 
enough in England to have a preference for some 
English dishes, no doubt,—place it just here, if you 
please.” | 

The man obeyed, and Sydney withdrew for a few 
minutes to a small closet opening between two larger 
rooms, where were a looking-glass and the et ceteras of a 
hasty toilette. As she quitted the room the outer door 
opened, and the master of the house entered, followed 
by his second daughter, who paused at the threshold 
to greet a lady at the moment approaching from the 
garden. 

“ And I promised to go with you,” she exclaimed : 
‘such resolutions as I made of rising betimes! but I 
will scold Sydney, for she has been of course—” 

“ Not with me,” was the reply of the visitor, as they 
entered the room together, and received the greeting 
of Mr. Meryt, and the silent demonstrations of the St. 
Bernard together. 

“ Oh but she has,” said Ada, as she approached the 
breakfast table, ‘‘ Sydney has been to the further gar- 
den; I know by these flowers, see, are n't they beautiful ? 
but you shall have half:” she shared the flowers with 
their guest, and, as Sydney entered, fell to accusing her 
that she had not awakened her to share the morning 
walk. 

“ You know how I wished to show Josephine the 
view where the wood has been cut ; why did you not 
wake me ?” 

“The dew was so thick, dear, and indeed there was 
such a mist, the view would be nothing,” was Sydney’s 
response. 

“TI did not go there, Ada,” interposed Josephine 
quietly ; “I took my walk across the bridge down 
below, over to the hills.” 

“ The old walk,” said Sydney, “I know, I wish I 
had met you; but I was nearer home. The wood- 
pigeons have flown, Ada, and the brown hen and the 
guinea-fowl are sitting, and father Carl is very anxious 
about the ponies, he wants to see you, if you please, 
after breakfast; and do you know, Ada, the old white 
rose that we thought had quite done flowering, has 
buds, such a number!” 

She was interrupted in her domestic bulletin by her 


father asking, somewhat impatiently, “Is your aunt 


Claudia coming to breakfast this morning ?” 

“Yes, papa, I heard her window open as I was 
coming down,” replied Ada. 

A longer interval elapsed, then a message was sent 
by a maid to acquaint the lady that breakfast was 
waiting. 

“T am very sorry,” Sydney said in a low voice to 
Josephine, “that my aunt should have chanced to be 
here just now. It is bad enough for us, but for a 
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stranger, that is, I mean, one not accustomed to her 
peculiarities—” 

“ But in what—how ?” asked Josephine. 

“Oh you must see and judge for yourself; she is so 
altered, even from what I can remember: but here she 
comes. Ada dear, here is aunt.” 

This to her sister, who was toying with the flowers 
in a listless manner upon her plate. The wayward 
manners of the delicate girl were too often provocative 
of the aunt’s indignant sallies, and these it was part of 
Sydney’s kindly tactics to avert. 

It seemed as if a warning were needed also in an- 
other quarter. The St. Bernard had risen to his feet, 
and uneasily his ears and tail were twitching in concert, 
as a footstep sounded on the stairs. 

** Be quiet, Alp!” the young lady said in a low 
voice, and the dog, with evident self-constraint, sub- 
sided as the door opened, and a loud voice was heard, 
preceding its owner, who had paused outside. 

“ And, Jeanne, see that my boots are ready—yes, 
of course the thick ones, child—I shall walk to the 
town. Stuff and nonsense! the weather indeed! I 
suppose a little rain will not melt us.” 

The speaker entered, and Sydney rose to present 
their visitor to her aunt, for though Josephine was not a 
stranger to the lady, so many years had elapsed since 
their last meeting, they might well be excused from 
recognising each other. 

Preoccupied as her mind already was by tender re- 
collections awakened in that morning ramble, which in 
past times she had so often shared with her father, 
Josephine could not look without curiosity upon the 
singular figure of the lady who entered, and to whom 
Sydney was now introducing her with a few kindly 
words of affection, that seemed, however, to have little 
effect upon the elder; she merely gave a nod of recep- 
tion, and said, ‘“‘ Ah, yes, I remember; hope you are 
well ;” then passed on to the seat, and with an off-hand 
greeting to her brother-in-law, at once commenced her 
breakfast. 

Of her age I would not rashly venture a surmise, 
though, allowing conjecture a wide range, from perhaps 
thirty to forty-seven. 
on one side, and frizzed in a tormented style, not to be 
called curling, about her ears. She wore a dress of 
black stuff, of a fashion decidedly peculiar, and which 
did not to appearance compensate by ease or con- 
venience for its originality. The sleeves were tight, 
and terminated at the wrist by a cuff of black vel- 
vet fastened with a large button; a collar of the 
same material surrounded the throat and crossed upon 


Her hair, cut short, was parted |: 





the breast, with more buttons, whose utility was not | 
precisely indicated. The garment resembled, in fact, | | 
a cross between a coat and | some female vestment, and | 
was wholly unrelieved by a particle of linen or lace, | 
bow or jewel, or such small additions as we are accus- | 
tomed to associate with feminine attire. | 

Her features were large but coarse, her eyes full, but | 
hard, almost defiant ; her hands exceedingly well formed, | 
as were the nails, though poor Goldsmith might have | 
pointed triumphantly to them, as indicating a simile of | 
his in natural history, over which wits and cleanly | 
people have made merry. 

The lady’s figure inclined rather to the rotund than | 


the angular, but whether it was the fault of her dress- 
maker or the consequence of her own contempt for all 
established modes, her skirts, devoid of all plait, fulness, 
or gather, whichever it may be, did so clip and compass 
her round form, that the effect was, to use a mild term, 
the reverse of “ flowing.” 

Decidedly aunt Claudia had established claims to 
the title of strong-minded; but as the greatest have 
been known to possess their weakness, so had she hers, 
and it was on the score of teeth. She boasted a set of 
the whitest, the most even, and the largest that were 
perhaps ever seen, and on no occasion, whether of eat- 
ing, talking, or laughing, did she miss the opportunity 
for display. Ill-natured-people said she had reason to 
value them, reasons of £s.d.; but that is not credible, 
seeing that aunt Claudia had furious good health, was 
of temperate habits, and, in spite of her hideous cos- 
tume, only narrowly escaped being handsome. 

You will quite understand, after even this slight 
sketch, that aunt Claudia would be great at “ Woman's 
Mission,” went in for “ Rights” at high pressure rate ; 
even to the franchise, the pulpit, the bench, and the 
right down, thorough paced, top to toe, body and soul, 
general “ Emancipation of the Sex” movement. 

Poor lady! it was the culmination of the error. The 
fast young amazon of—how many years ago? what 
else had she to take refuge in, when the evening came, 
when the dews fell, and the night-winds whistled, and 
she had kindled no hearth, smoothed no couch, nor 
lighted the lamp of domestic love which should have 
welcomed her to the woman's fittest shrine—a home, 


[ Zo be continued.) 








THE VIOLET. 
Translated from the German of Goethe. 





Bowne its lowly head, unknown, 
A violet in the mead had blown ; 
Warm-hearted was this violet. 
Hither along the meadow sprang, 
With footstep light, 
And spirit bright, 
A youthful shepherdess, and sang. 


“Ah!” thought the violet, “ would I were 
The loveliest bloom the meadows bear ! 
Were not a little violet ! 
Then might the darling pluck the flower, 
And to her breast 
I might be pressed, 
There faint might rest, 
If but a little quarter hour.” 


Alas! alas! the maid drew near, 
And of the violet took no care ; 
She trampled down the violet. 
It sank and died, but death was sweet ; 
“ Death seizes me, 
But ‘tis through thee— 
I die, but it is at thy feet.” 
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more ambitious eyes, which might forget perhaps 
> mark how, nearer home, the fruitful orchards bent 
their varied load, how parterres, flower- 
eovweba, filled the air with perfume, and bee-hives, 
poultry-yards, and stalled kine gave ample token that 
even in the dreamy grandeur of that sublime prospect 
the creature had not neglected its comforts nor its 


i 


A hoarse-sounding horn had been blown apparently 
at the back of the house, and while its echoes were yet 
troubling the affronted hills beyond the lake, a figure 
appeared swiftly crossing the smooth turf in the direc- 
tion of the house; and in another minute had entered 
at the open window of the breakfast-room. 

As she pauses to disengage from her skirt the cling- 
ing rose-bush which had caught it with a sudden em- 
brace, I may briefly describe her. She was rather over 
the middle height of women, not robust but lithe, not 
strongly built, but supple ; her dark hair evidently re- 
belled against the art which had been employed to 
reduce it to decorum, and where it could escape de- 
fiantly asserted its natural tendency to curl and twine 
itself over ears, neck, or brows. 

Dark by nature, her complexion was in keeping with 
her hair and eyes, as nearly black as laughing sun-lit 
eyes can be,—yet exposure had done much to further 
bronze her skin, as might be seen when, lifting off the 
hat she wore, her forehead contrasted with cheeks, chin, 
and neck, 

Hands of the most perfect symmetry, teeth which 
made a full apology for a mouth not over small, a chin 
and nose so pleasing one forgot to mark their exact 
shape, a figure which could afford to dispense with 
every device of art to improve or fashion it. So far 
goes my description ; feeling as I write how lamentably 
lame and poor it is to picture to you the original ; for 
how can words ever convey the impalpable and invi- 
sible which surrounds and is of the person, yet is no 
more a feature or a grace than is the perfume of the 
rose to be traced by the pencil which so aptly pourtrays 
its tinted petal. 

If I said she was an embodied smile, if I wrote that 
when she entered the room she brought the sunshine 
with her, if I had set down that to look on her was to 
feel your heart lightened and your spirit drawn forth, 
you knew not why nor wherefore,—these are but words 
after all, hackneyed expressions which utterly fail to real- 
ize the truth to him who has not himself experienced it, 
while to one who in his acquaintance numbers such, I 
need draw no portrait. Health may give buoyancy, good 
spirits and keenness furnish wit, but the health may be 
vulgar, the wit unkind ; the union of the first, the ex- 
ception of the last is perhaps rare ; and it went to form 
the nameless attraction which hung about Sydney 
Meryt. 

The summons to breakfast was some minutes late 
that morning; she knew it, and did not delay to go to 
her room again, but hastily laying aside her hat, pro- 


table ; rectifying some items of its arrangements ac- 
cording to her own taste, removing one dish, clearing 
a space for another. 

A few choice flowers she had brought in with her 
she laid beside one of the covers, and facing it she set, 
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in lieu of the ordinary carved seats belonging to the 
furniture of the room, a cushioned chair of more luxu- 
rious capacities. The old St. Bernard watched her 
movements with a dogged approbation, but made no 
sign of particular friendliness, even when Sydney 
paused to stroke his shaggy head. 

_ A servant entering the room, in answer to her sum- 
mons, the young lady desired that acertain dish should 
be brought. 

“ And take this away,” she added, indicating one 
she had removed, “Miss Strauzlaine has been long 
enough in England to have a preference for some 
English dishes, no doubt,—place it just here, if you 
please.” 

The man obeyed, and Sydney withdrew for a few 
minutes to a small closet opening between two larger 
rooms, where were a looking-glass and the et ceteras of a 
hasty toilette. As she quitted the room the outer door 
opened, and the master of the house entered, followed 
by his second daughter, who paused at the threshold 
to greet a lady at the moment approaching from the 
garden. 

“ And I promised to go with you,” she exclaimed : 
‘such resolutions as I made of rising betimes! but lL 
will scold Sydney, for she has been of course—” 

“ Not with me,” was the reply of the visitor, as they 
entered the room together, and received the greeting 
of Mr. Meryt, and the silent demonstrations of the St. 
Bernard together. 

“ Oh but she has,” said Ada, as she approached the 
breakfast table, ‘* Sydney has been to the further gar- 
den ; I know by these flowers, see, are n't they beautiful ? 
but you shall have half:” she shared the flowers with 
their guest, and, as Sydney entered, fell to accusing her 
that she had not awakened her to share the morning 
walk. 

“ You know how I wished to show Josephine the 
view where the wood has been cut; why did you not 
wake me ?” 

“ The dew was so thick, dear, and indeed there was 
such a mist, the view would be nothing,” was Sydney’s 
response. 

“TI did not go there, Ada,” interposed Josephine 
quietly ; “I took my walk across the bridge down 
below, over to the hills.” 

“ The old walk,” said Sydney, “I know, I wish I 
had met you; but I was nearer home. The wood- 
pigeons have flown, Ada, and the brown hen and the 
guinea-fowl are sitting, and father Carl is very anxious 
about the ponies, he wants to see you, if you please, 
after breakfast; and do you know, Ada, the old white 
rose that we thought had quite done flowering, has 
buds, such a number!” 

She was interrupted in her domestic bulletin by her 
father asking, somewhat impatiently, “Is your aunt 
Claudia coming to breakfast this morning ?” 

“Yes, papa, I heard her window open as I was 


| coming down,” replied Ada. 
ceeded to east a scrutinizing eye over the breakfast | 


A longer interval elapsed, then a message was sent 


by a maid to acquaint the lady that breakfast was 


waiting. 

“T am very sorry,” Sydney said in a low voice to 
Josephine, “that my aunt should have chanced to be 
here just now. It is bad enough for us, but for a 
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stranger, that is, I mean, one not accustomed to her 
peculiarities—” ‘ 
“ But in what—how ?” asked Josephine. 


“Oh you must see and judge for yourself; she is so | 


altered, even from what I can remember: but here she 
comes. Ada dear, here is aunt.” 

This to her sister, who was toying with the flowers 
in a listless manner upon her plate. The wayward 
manners of the delicate girl were too often provocative 
of the aunt’s indignant sallies, and these it was part of 
Sydney’s kindly tactics to avert. 

It seemed as if a warning were needed also in an- 
other quarter. The St. Bernard had risen to his feet, 
and uneasily his ears and tail were twitching in concert, 
as a footstep sounded on the stairs. 

** Be quiet, Alp!” the young lady said in a low 
voice, and the dog, with evident self-constraint, sub- 
sided as the door opened, and a loud voice was heard, 
preceding its owner, who had paused outside. 

“ And, Jeanne, see that my boots are ready—yes, 
of course the thick ones, child—I shall walk to the 
town. Stuff and nonsense! the weather indeed! I 
suppose a little rain will not melt us.” 

The speaker entered, and Sydney rose to present 
their visitor to her aunt, for though Josephine was not a 
stranger to the lady, so many years had elapsed since 
their last meeting, they might well be excused from 
recognising each other. 

Preoccupied as her mind already was by tender re- 
collections awakened in that morning ramble, which in 
past times she had so often shared with her father, 
Josephine could not look without curiosity upon the 
singular figure of the lady who entered, and to whom 
Sydney was now introducing her with a few kindly 
words of affection, that seemed, however, to have little 
effect upon the elder; she merely gave a nod of recep- 
tion, and said, ‘Ah, yes, I remember; hope you are 
well ;” then passed on to the seat, and with an off-hand 
greeting to her brother-in-law, at once commenced her 
break fast. 

Of her age I would not rashly venture a surmise, 
though, allowing conjecture a wide range, from perhaps 
thirty to forty-seven. 
on one side, and frizzed in a torinented style, not to be 
called curling, about her ears. She wore a dress of 
black stuff, of a fashion decidedly peculiar, and which 
did not to appearance compensate by ease or con- 
venience for its originality. The sleeves were tight, 
and terminated at the wrist by a cuff of black vel- 
vet fastened with a large button; a collar of the 
same material surrounded the throat and crossed upon 


Her hair, cut short, was parted |; 





the breast, with more buttons, whose utility was not 
precisely indicated. The garment resembled, in fact, | 
a cross between a coat and some female vestment, and | 
was wholly unrelieved by a particle of linen or lace, | 
bow or jewel, or such small additions as we are accus- | 
tomed to associate with feminine attire. 

‘Her features were large but coarse, her eyes full, but | 
hard, almost defiant ; her hands exceedingly well formed, | 
as were the nails, though poor Goldsmith might have 
pointed triumphantly to them, as indicating a simile of | 
his in natural history, over which wits and cleanly | 
people have made merry. 

The lady’s figure inclined rather to the rotund than | 


’ 





the angular, but whether it was the fault of her dress- 
maker or the consequence of her own contempt for all 
established modes, her skirts, devoid of all plait, fulness, 
or gather, whichever it may be, did so clip and compass 
her round form, that the effect was, to use a mild term, 
the reverse of “flowing.” 

Decidedly aunt Claudia had established claims to 
the title of strong-minded ; but as the greatest have 
been known to possess their weakness, so had she hers, 
and it was on the score of teeth. She boasted a set of 
the whitest, the most even, and the largest that were 
perhaps ever seen, and on no occasion, whether of eat- 
ing, talking, or laughing, did she miss the opportunity 
for display. Ill-natured people said she had reason to 
value them, reasons of £s.d.; but that is not credible, 
seeing that aunt Clandia had furious good health, was 
of temperate habits, and, in spite of her hideous cos- 
tume, only narrowly escaped being handsome. 

You will quite understand, after even this slight 
sketch, that aunt Claudia would be great at “ Woman's 
Mission,” went in for “ Rights” at high pressure rate ; 
even to the franchise, the pulpit, the bench, and the 
right down, thorough paced, top to toe, body and soul, 
general “ Emancipation of the Sex” movement. 

Poor lady ! it was the culmination of the error. The 
fast young amazon of—how many years ago? what 
else had she to take refuge in, when the evening came, 
when the dews fell, and the night-winds whistled, and 
she had kindled no hearth, smoothed no couch, nor 
lighted the lamp of domestic love which should have 
welcomed her to the woman's fittest shrine—a home, 


[ Zo be continued. } 








THE VIOLET. 
Translated from the German of Goethe. 





Bow1ne its lowly head, unknown, 
A violet in the mead had blown ; 
Warin-hearted was this violet. 
Hither along the meadow sprang, 
With footstep light, 
And spirit bright, 
A youthful shepherdess, and sang. 


“Ah!” thought the violet, “ would I were 
The loveliest bloom the meadows bear ! 
Were not a little violet ! 
Then might the darling pluck the flower, 
And to her breast 
I might be pressed, 
There faint might rest, 
If but a little quarter hour.” 


Alas! alas! the maid drew near, 
And of the violet took no care ; 
She trampled down the violet. 
It sank and died, but death was sweet ; 
“ Death seizes me, 
But ‘tis through thee— 
I die, but it ig at thy feet.” 
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IMOGENE—BY WESTALL. 


Tue beautiful engraving we have here given is one of 
Westall’s best known and most exquisite performances. 
Richard Westall, R. A., was born in 1765. In 1779 he 
was apprenticed to an engraver on silver in London, 
and he obtained leave to draw in the evenings at the 
Royal Academy. At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship in 1786, he, conjointly with his friend, Mr. Law- 
rence (afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence), took a house 
in Soho-square, which they held together for some time. 
The first of Westall that attracted notice 
were some highly-finished historical pieces in water- 
cclours, in which he was without a rival. He‘made a 
series of designs for Alderman Boydell’s edition of “ Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare,” and he furnished an immense 
number of small designs for booksellers as embellish- 
ments and iliustrations for different works. He was 
elected R. A.in 1794. His last occupation was giving 
lessons in drawing and painting to her present Majesty 
while Princess Victoria. He died December 9, 1836, 








THE PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION. 
BY, HANDEL COSSHAM. 





Tue subject on which I have now undertaken to address 
you is confessedly a most difficult and important 
one, and it is only because I believe the information I 
have been able to glean from a pretty attentive perusal 
of the Report on Education, just issued by the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry appointed in 1858, is not within 
the reach of many of those I now address, that I have 
been led to feel it a duty to give you, in as popular and 
interesting a form as I can, the results of that inquiry, 
and some of the opinions which I have formed, after a 
careful study of the facts and statements it contains. 
The subject will necessitate my referring somewhat 
largely to figures, and these are at all times rather dry, 
but I hope the great importance of the question will be 
considered a sufficient excuse for my thus trespassing 
upon your patience and attention. I shall first notice 
some of the general facts brought out by the report, and 
allow me here to say that the results of this inquiry are 
published in six octavo volumes, and are well worthy 
of -a careful perusal. The commissioners appointed 
were the Duke of Newcastle (chairman), Sir John Tay- 
lor Coleridge, the Rev. W. C. Lake, the Rev. W. Rogers, 
Goldwin Smith, Esq., Nassau W. Senior, Esq., and 
Edward Miall, Esq. Toassist them in the inquiry they 
appointed ten assistant commissioners to procure evi- 
dence and report thereon, and there can be no doubt 
that one result of this inquiry and report will be to 
stimulate and promote the great cause of education. 
Though there is a good deal in the report from which 
I feel bound to dissent, yet I am quite prepared to admit 
its great value and importance. Some of the general 
results arrived at are the following :—That the first 
public inquiry made into the subject of education in 
this country was in the year 1803, when it was estimated 
that 524,241 children, or 1 in 17} of the population, 





were at school. In 1818, another inquiry was made, 
and the number of scholars was then ascertained to be 
674,883, or 1 in 17} of the population, It is clear that 
during these 15 years very little progress had been made, 
and the chief cause was, that most of those years were 
spent in war with France, and when brute force is in 
the ascendancy nearly all mental and moral progress is 
stopped. The next return was made in the year 1833, 
when it was ascertained that 1,276,947 children were at 
school, or 1 in 11} of the population. It was during 
this period (of fifteen years) that the greatest progress 
we have ever made was accomplished, and it deserves 
to be remembered that during that time not one farthing 
was granted by the Government towards education— 
the whole was the result of the activity, the zeal, the 
piety, and the benevolence, of the people themselves. 
In-1843, Mr. E. Baines made an inquiry, and arrived at 
the following conclusion,—That about 1 in 10 of the 
population were at school ; and I cannot pass on with- 
out remarking that I believe there is no one man in the 
country to whom we are more indebted for our educa- 
tional progress than to Mr. Baines, the M.P. for Leeds. 
In 1851, the educational returns were placed before us 
very fully by the census returns of that year, and the 
results were found to be, that 2,144,378 scholars were 
at school, or 1 in 8.36 of the population. We now come 
to the last return —namely, that furnished in the re- 
port I have under review, and which relates to the year 
1858, and gives the following result, namely, 2,535,462 
children at school, or 1 in 7.7 of the population ; and 
they further report that they believe that those results 
indicate an average attendance of six years at school 
between the ages of three and fifteen years of age—the 
chief portion being, as I shall presently show, between 
three and eleven or twelve years of age. 

Having arrived at something like a general view of 
the present position of education in England and Wales, 
let us glance at the organisation by which the work has 
been accomplished, and I find from the returns that the 
following societies have most largely contributed to the 
promotion of education, and have done so in the follow- 
ing proportions-:— 


: Raised in Total 

Established. 1859. Expended from 
1 National Society . ° - 1811 £15811 0 0 24,599 0 0 
2 British and Foreign do. . 1808 15,94712 7 156,663 19 10 
3 Congregational do. ° 1843 1977 0 0 £173,677 0 0 
4 Home and Colonial do. 1836 8.776 810 £116,279 0 0 
5 Wesleyan do. . ‘ 1840 4441 0 0 88,460 0 0 
6 Church Educational do. . 1853 2,761 4 7 10,071 16 9 
7 London Ragged School Union 184+ 5,142 0 0 58,325 0 0 
8 Voluntary School do. No returns. 
9 Catholic do. . ‘ - 1847 4,745 12 0 71,756 0 0 


From the above facts it would appear that about 3-5ths 
of the money expended in education during the last 50 
years have been expended by, or in connexicn with, the 
Established Church, and about 2-5ths by other denomi- 
nations, or at any rate, by societies not under church 
influence ; and there can be no doubt that the Church 
has made great, and I will add most praiseworthy, 
efforts for the education of the people, and the fact is 
one that redounds'to the credit, the zeal, the liberality, 
and the Christian benevolence of the Church of England. 
I now want to refer to the assistance that has been af- 
forded by the Government towards the education of the 
people. The first Government grant made for educa- 
tional purposes was in the year 1832, of £20,000, and 
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this was for the building of school-rooms, and it was 
made through the medium of the National and British 
School Unions. In 1839 a committee of Privy Council 
was established, and the grant was increased to £30,000, 
and has gone on increasing as follows :— 


In 1839 there was granted £30,000 


”? 1840 . . 7 80,000 
” 1841 *. . . 40,000 
Me Rr ee 
»» 1843 . . . 50,000 
GR Ol. as ee ee 
» 1845 ee eee 
» 1846 . , - 100,000 
1847 MeN 
en... oat nnn 
a eee ge ee 
y» 1850 St Sk Se 
1851 poste = ag Se 
»» 1852 c+ hy 
» 1853 : - 260,000 
» 1854 . 263,000 
y 1855 396,921 
», 1856 450,213 
‘i eee 
», 1858 : . - 663,435 
»» 1859 . eee ot 
] eee coos. 


Nothing, perhaps, more thoroughly shows the tendency 
of grants from the public treasury to increase than this. 
We have gone in twenty years from a mere nominal 
sum per annum to the expenditure of near upon one 
million a year, and unless something is done this 
amount will go on increasing. To still further lay be- 
fore you the machinery by which our present educa- 
tional system is worked, let me remind you that there 
are at present 34 Training Colleges in England and 
Wales for masters and mistresses, of which 26 belong to 
the Established Church, and eight to other bodies ; and 
in 1859 there were 2066 teachers in these (male and 
female), and the aggregate income of these Training 
Colleges is estimated at about £100,000 a-year ; toward 
which (except two, namely, Homerton and Lichfield) 
the Government grants aid to the extent of over 70 per 
cent. The average cost of training the teachers in the 
Government-aided Colleges is about £45 each ; in the 
Homerton College it is £40 7s. 9d. each ; and it isa 
fact worthy of note, that though the cost of training at 
Homerton is less, the teachers when they leave obtain 
higher salaries than those trained in the Government 
Colleges. The salaries of teachers after they leave 
college vary a good deal; the highest average being 
paid in Dissenting Schools, and the lowest in the Church 
of England ; the former being £122 7s. 2d., and the 
latter £78 9s. 1d. The average was arrived at by in- 
quiring into 3659 cases. 

To meet the present educational wants of the coun- 
try about 35,000 teachers are required, and with the 
present number of children at school that will give 
about 75 to each teacher. Tolay more fully before you 
the educational statistics of our country, allow me still 
further to attempt to dissect the machinery by which it 
is worked. I find there were in 1858 53,975 day schools 
containing 2,535,462 scholars, and of these 24,563, with 
1,675,158 scholars, are public ; and 34,412 with 860,304 
scholars, are private. The average number of scholars 
in the former being 68.2, and the latter 24.82; in the 





former the males were 911,152, and the females 764,006 ; 
in the latter the males were 389,607, and the females 
470,697. The children in schools receiving Government 
aid are under one million, and there are 675,000 in pub- 
lic schools not receiving Government aid. 

It is worthy of note, too, that the school accommo- 
dation is considerably in excess of the demand ; and 
that for every 100 scholars at school, there is room for 
146.7, or an excess of nearly one-third. Notwithstand- 
ing this excess of accommodation, the Commissioners 
are of opinion that from five to ten per cent. of the 


children of the country go without education, and those - 


chiefly belong to the idle and vagrant class. It has 
also been found that the average number of days that 
our public schools are open is 220 in the year ; and the 
average rate of attendance is 76.1 per cent. of the 
numbers on the books. The report bears testimony to 
the great anxiety of the working-classes to obtain an 
education for their children, and the sacrifices they are 
often prepared to make in order to obtain it. I now 
come to a most important point, namely, the age at 
which children leave school :— 


. Ages in 1740 Ages in 3450 
Public Schools. Private Schools, 
Under 3 years of age 3 percent. .. 5.4 per cent, 
» £2 6. es SS. oo oie 
” en : ” -- IL3 y.. €? 13.4 ” 
a ean oe ee Ce ee - te oe - 
o- Bg ee ce ORS o of Ww 9 


Pe ee ae oo 2a wp ae - 
” 10 ” il ” ** 10.3 ” ee 5.8 ” 


ea Oe Cee MCS 
Se a A. cae ae le 
Re eR Ce oe ee 
— a oe can: See » 2 soe . 

Bpeve te gs * I of. oe i 


From the above it is evident that after 11 years of 
age the per centage begins very rapidly to decline, and 
after 13 there are only 4 or 5 per cent. found in our 
public day schools ; this seems to be the least satisfac- 
tory part of our educational efforts, and it is a point on 
which, I fear, we are making but little progress. 

The average annual cost of educating children in 
our public schools is reported to be as follows :—For 
teachers and books, £1 1s. 94d. ; for pupil teachers, 6s, 
23d. ; equal to £1 8s. Od. each per annum (in Church 
of England schools). In denominational uninspected 
schools the average annual cost is about £1 each. 

I think I have now, in a somewhat hasty and not 
very orderly way, endeavoured to give you an outline 
of the most general and important facts relative to the 
present state of our educational work, as unfolded by the 
Commissioners’ report, to which I am chiefly indebted 
for the facts I have laid before you. And perhaps it 
may tend to fasten the matter more firmly on your 
memories if I briefly summarize the resulta at which 
we have arrived, which are as follow :— 

Ist. That the proportion of the population at school 
were— 


In 1808, ; : 1 in 174 of the population. 
» 1818 . . . ] 174 ” ” 
» 1888 . , . 1» 1g. ” 
» Meee. « > ° 1 ,, 10 ” ” 
a MS ce ee 1,8 » ” 
eae ed el “aes og By " 
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2nd. Of the means of education provided for the 

, we find three-fifths are provided by the Church of 

and two-fifths by other denominations. 

_. 8rd, That the Government began slightly to assist 
in education in 1832, but that the system was not car- 
ried to any extent till 1839, when it became a systematic 
and recognised principle ; and that since that time it 
has gone on increasing from £30,000 a year to near 
upon £900,000. 

4th. We have found that there are thirty-four 
training colleges, with 2066 teachers under instruction, 
and that the aggregate cost of these is about £100,000 
a year, of which the Government contributes over 70 
percent. We also learn that a staff of 35,000 teachers 
are necessary to meet the present wants of the country. 

5th. We have referred to the fact that there are 

58,975 day schools, with 2,535,462 scholars in them, and 
of these about 1,000,000 are in schools receiving Go- 
vernment aid. 

6th. We have found that the school accommodation 
is about one-third in excess of the present educational 
wants of the country. 

7th. We find that there are only from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of an age to attend school but get some kind of 
education. 

8th. That the great majority leave school before 
they are twelve years of age. 

9th. That the average annual cost of educating 
children in elementary schools is from 20s. to 30s. each. 
And 

10th. That the average number in Government 
assisted schools is about 70, but in voluntary schools 
over 100. 

Having arrived at these general results, I am now 
anxious to inquire into the following points: and Ist, 
As to whether the present state of our educational 
machinery is satisfactory, and if not, why not? Looked 
at in one sense, nothing can be more thoroughly satis- 
factory than the present state of education in Eng- 
land. To have progressed in less than fifty years from 
1 in 17 of the population to 1 in 7? at school, must be 
regarded as unparalleled progress, and I am inclined to 
think, after a good deal of personal inquiry, that as far 
as attendance is concerned, 1 in 6 is the maximum point 
we can ever expect to reach. I think that when we 
reach that point (as far as attendance is concerned), we 
shall have reached the highest point we can expect to 
attain, and that I hope we shall reach during the next 
ten years, and I am the more confirmed in this opinion 
from the fact that in Prussia, where the education is 
compulsory, and where, too, labour is nothing like as 
valuable as it is here, 1 in 6 and one-third is the highest 
point they have ever attained. In Holland, the pro- 
portion is 1 in 8.11, and in France 1 in 9. 
respect it is quite evident that we have overtaken our 
educational wants, namely, as to the amount of school 
accommodation, There appears to be an excess of sup- 


ply of nearly one-third of accommodation ; no doubt | 


that to some extent is only partial, and that there may 


be a deficiency in some places, while there is an excess 


in others. But still there can be no doubt, as a rule, 
the accommodation for instruction is far above the de- 
mand, and that what we now want is not more schools, 
so much as more desire for instruction. I think, too, that 





In another | 


in respect to the mental qualifications of our teachers 
our position may be regarded as satisfactory. The 
training that teackers undergo is, in my opinion, too 
severe rather than too lax, and has brought up a class 
of intellectual trainers of youth that, as far as mental 
qualifications are concerned, cannot be surpassed, even 
if they can be equalled, in any country under heaven. 
The method, too, in which education is imparted is, I 
believe, on the whole satisfactory. It is imparted in a 
style adapted to the age and capacity of those instructed. 

I have now to notice some of the defects which, I 
believe, exist in our present educational machinery. 

Ist, I am bound to confess'that the report from 
which I have been quoting; confirms me in the opinion 
I have long entertained as to the undesirability and in- 
justice of Government, grants for education. That aid 
is now afforded, as I have shown, to schools containing 
under one million of children, and the amount granted 
last year was, in round numbers (including science and 
art), £900,000. We may almost take it, therefore, 
that the grants from Government have already reached 
20s. a head per annuin for all the children taught in 
the assisted schools. My first objection to this system 
is, therefore, that it is making the cost of elementary 
education unnecessarily great ; that the cost is increased 
almost—if not quite—to the extent that assistance is 
afforded ; so that, even in a pecuniary way, very little 
assistance is really afforded to the work of education by 
the Government grants. The result is ratherto increase 
the cost than to assist in the education of those who 
cannot educate themselves. 

I also object to the system, because it has the effect 
of lessening the cost of education to those who ought, 
and who could, pay for the education of their children. 
It is a fact that during the last twenty years, notwith- 
standing the growing wealth and prosperity of the peo- 
ple, the charge to parents for education is getting less. 
It is becoming more and more a question of charity ; 
and sure I am that a continuance and increase of this 
system will eat out much of the heart and true manli- 
ness of our people. ~ 

It is also worthy of note, that while we have been 
lowering the charge for education, the power of paying 
for education on the part of the people has vastly in- 
creased. If we look at those who are engaged in our 
manufacturing and mining districts, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that there is an increase in the wages 
paid to them amounting to over 25 per cent.; so that, 
while the ability of the people to educate themselves 
has increased at least 25 per cent., the payment by them 
for education has declined, I believe, to quite the same 
extent. 

But I beg to call your attention to another objection 
I have to this system of Government patronage and 
support, namely, that the present plan cannot fail to 
weaken the religious element and feeling of the people. 
The payment out of the public funds for teaching every 
class of religious opinion is to me a monstrous incon- 
sistency. We are now paying in one school for teach- 
ing Popery, and in another for teaching Protestantism. 
In one we pay for teaching Unitarianism, and in an- 
other for teaching Trinitarianism ; High Churchisin 
and Low, Methodism and no ism—are all taught and 
all paid for out of the public funds. 
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But another and still more serious objection I have 
to the present system of Government support to educa- 
tion is, that it results in setting up a most absurd and 
unfortunate standard of education for elementary schools, 
and on this point there seems to be a very marked una- 
nimity among the assistant Commissioners appointed 
to assist in the late inquiry. “They nearly all agree 
that the standard is set too high, and that too much is 
endeavoured to be taught in the short space of time 
that the children of the working classes are under 
tuition. I am satisfied that the elementary parts of 
education are being sadly neglected and overlooked in 
the effort to reach an imaginary and unattainable stan- 
dard required by the Government inspectors. Let 
more attention be paid to reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the great principles of duty, morality and religion, 
and less attention be paid to geography, grammar, as- 
tronomy, &c., and the result will be infinitely more 
satisfactory. 

Let the girls be taught good plain needlework, and 
less fancywork, and they will be betterfitted forthe duties 
that will devolve upon them in after life. You will 
quite understand I am not finding fault with making 
education as complete as possible where it can be done. 
But I am contending that it ought not to be done to 
the neglect of the plainer and more important ground- 
I must confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment, after all our educational efforts, to find 
among the children-of the working classes so few good 
readers, and so few who write sufficiently well to make 
it a pleasure to write, and to find still fewer who can 
keep accounts correctly. This is, I am persuaded, 
partly—and in fact chiefly—the result of the high 
standard required of teachers and pupils, the result of 
which is that a few forward scholars get nearly all the 
attention, while the great majority of the children are 
neglected, and thus in a few years, after they leave 
school, they forget the little they have learnt. 

I am still further confirmed in my conviction that 
to a very large extent, at least, the present system of 
Government aid to education is a failure, from the lan- 
guage of the Commissioners themselves. Hear their 
testimony, after three years of careful investigation :-— 
“The system (meaning the present system of Govern- 
ment aid) has not effected, and is not adapted to effect, 
a general diffusion of sound elementary education 
among all classes of the poor.” . In another part of 
their report they state ‘That only one-fourth of the 
children who pass through the Government-aided 
schools can read or write intelligibly.” 

I really cannot imagine anything more strongly 
condemnatory of the present system than this, and yet 
these are the results of an expenditure of over £900,000 
a year, with 36 chief and 25 assistant inspectors, who 
annually cost the country nearly £50,000,—the former 
ranging from £765 to £1017 a year each, including 
expenses, and the latter from £586 to £678 a year each. 

Looking at this extravagance and waste, I do not 
wonder that Dr. Temple estimates that in a few years 
the annual amount of the education grants will be over 
£5,000,000 a year. Surely, therefore, it is time to be- 
think ourselves before we are committed too far, and 
see whether it will not be better to throw more of the 
responsibility of this work where I contend it ought to 
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be thrown, namely, on the parents of the children, who 


can, and I am persuaded will, respond to the claim of 


humanity and religion by attending to this import- 
ant duty. We might gradually bring this about, 
first by refusing to increase the grants, and then by a 
slow annual reduction of the amount. 

I put this matter with all seriousness to the thinking 
portion of my hearers, and feel quite sure their opinion 
will, after calm reflection, agree with my own. 

I am glad to see that this opinion is gaining ground 
among political and public men, and also among the 
friends of education throughout the country. I am 
glad to see that the celebrated Dr. Vaughan, the editor 
of the British Quarterly Review, though one of the first 
and most zealous defenders of State aid to education, 
has been brought to see that its further extension is un- 
desirable, and he says, “ that however necessary it was 
at Jirst, it is no longer necessary, and that it had better 
in future be left more to the people themselves.” The 
Commissioners also speak most decidedly as to the ne- 
cessity of local sympathy and support to make any 
school prosper, and sure I am that the only way to ob- 
tain that is to throw the responsibility of the education 
of the people on the people themselves. 

In referring to one or two other practical points 
with a view of making our educational machinery more 
perfect and useful, allow me to advert to what is almost 
universally admitted to be the great difficulty, namely, 
the short time we can keep the children at school ; and 
I confess on this point I have not much hope of improve- 
ment. It is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that 
labour is becoming in this country more and more valu- 
able, and I feel persuaded that this will continue to be 
the case. Juvenile labour is in demand, and is profit- 
able, and I really think it is hardly to be expected that 
poor parents will sacrifice 2s., 3s., 4s., and in some cases 
5s. or 6s, a week on a boy, in order to send him to 
school. 

My impression is that eleven and twelve years old 
is about the maximum age we can expect to keep the 
children at school, and though, in common with many 
of the best friends of education, I could wish this were 
otherwise, yet we must deal with facts as they are, and 
as they will for many years continue to be, and try to 
make the best of them ; and, after all, there is a bright 
as well as a dark side to this picture. I look at it asa 
part, and a most important part, of a lad's education, 
who will have to get his bread by his labour, that he 


should be early trained to the calling by means of 


which he will have to live; and my belief is that we 
can to some extent meet this difficulty by a system of 
night-schools and short-time education. 

Let every employer, clergyman, minister, Christian 
church, and friend of education see to it that the means 
of obtaining this supplemental education is placed 
within the reach of all, and we shall then make another 
stride in the right direction on this most important 
subject. I am become more thoroughly satisfied that 
this important element of the increased and increasing 
value of labour in this country must be recognised ; 
and that it is no use trying (as far as the masses Gre 
concerned) to keep the children at school much longer 
than we now do ; but we must try to concentrate more 
labour upon the plain elementary education of those we 
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have to deal with, and to do this we want masters and 


mistresses, perhaps with less absolute knowledge, but 
more educational power and aptness to teach; and we 


also. want supplemental education imparted, so as to 


keep up and advance the knowledge acquired during 
the few years that our pupils spend at school. I am 
delighted at the fact that in the night-schools belonging 
to the Church of England in 1858 there were found 
54,000 pupils, and I hope that the number will continue 
to ‘increase. 

I have now _trespassed as long on yonr patience as 
I feel justified in doing on the present occasion, and I 
hope not without some good results ; and while I have 
felt called upon to differ from some of the opinions ex- 
pressed in the report on education, to which I have 
constantly referred through this lecture, I feel bound to 
say that it is a most valuable addition to our fund of 
information on this subject, and that it cannot fail to 
awaken inquiry, thought, and earnestness on the part 
of the friends of education throughout the country ; and 
I am not without hope that the result of more careful 
investigation and inquiry will be the more general 
adoption of some of those suggestions which I have so 
imperfectly brought before you to-night. May the 
blessing of Him who has said “ that for the soul to be 
without knowledge is not good,” rest upon every effort 
made to extend education throughout the length. and 
breadth of the land, until ignorance, superstition, aad 
vice shall be banished, and knowledge, purity, and re- 
ligion shall everywhere prevail. 








A WIDOW'’S STORY. 
EDITED BY THE 
Avtior or “Farquaar Franxueart,” “Toe Herrs oF 
THE FARMSTEAD,” &e. 





CHAPTER I. 
GATHERING SHADOWS. 


I am really a widow, aged sixty-five. Of course it is 
with me the evening of life. I am thankful, however, 
to be able to add, that it is a calm and even balmy even- 
ing. I have many home-comforts, and am not without 
pleasant memories and sustaining hopes; I feel some- 
times, nevertheless, a touch sad and lonely, most of my 
intimate friends and old companions having left me to 
join the great but quiet congregation of the dead. When 
in this mood I find a melancholy interest—I suppose 
most people similarly circumstanced do—in wandering 
back to days long gone by, and living over again in 
thought portions of my history. 

Of those portions there is one that has for my thoughts 
strong attractions. When they hasten, which often hap- 
pens, into the past, they are sure to speed away until 
they come to this part of my life, when they will settle 
down, on or about it, just—so it appears to my imagin- 
ation—as a flight of rooks drop from their airy pathway, 
and folding their flapping wings, splash with inky black- 
ness the broad face of a meadow that tempts them with 
promise of a repast. I have often, and ardently, longed 


form that would be tolerated by a correct literary taste. 
Having met, however, with a friend who has offered to 
edit it, that is, as I understand the engagement, to re- 
write my narrative, retaining, of course, intact, facts and 
facts only, and allowing me to address the reader in the 
first person, I have decided to yield to the longing that 
has so repeatedly asserted itself, and permit to be pub- 
lished what I am wont in private to designate, “A 
Widow’s Story.” 

In August, 1802—I can just recollect it—my father 
died. I wasin my sixth year. Mother was left with 
only two children. Edward would be, at this time, 
twenty at least. In a few weeks after the funeral we 
went to reside near a rising town in the West-Riding 
of Yorkshire, where she opened a select and rather re- 
munerative school. My brother Edward went abroad in 
less than six months after our removal, and was never 
more seen by his anxious, pining parent. He has found 
a grave in India, I believe, poor man. 

In 1816 my mother died also. How vividly I re- 
member the event! How it looms up, dark, huge, 
funereal-like, away off in memory’s far-stretching retro- 
spect ! What a lively recollection I yet have of looking, 
with tear-dimmed sight, throbbing head, and faint, shi- 
vering frame, into that greedy grave! And what a 
strange, morbid longing was that which, on that me- 
morable occasion, I experienced! I actually longed to 
go down into that damp, and, abstractedly considered, 
dismal hole, and make my bed there, and sleep there, 
and die there, and moulder there! It was morethana 
hallowed spol to me-—it was a sacred treasure-house, for 
it had received a bosom-asylum, rocking arms, a mild, 
assuring face, more. precious to my cliild and girlhood 
than aught or all the world contained. I can visit thee 
now, thou dire necessity, and look on thy sunken stone, 
bordered with rank-shooting grass, and read thy fast- 
fading inscription with a tempered, and even placid 
grief. But, oh! how different was it with me for years 
after that bereavement ! 

My existence for a while was purposeless. I couldn't 
think of aught that possessed for me any interest. What 
shall Ido? I asked myself. Not live in solitary con- 
finement most surely. Mother had advised me to at- 
tempt to continue the school; but the bare thought of 
working on all alone in the same house in which we had 
lived so happily was insupportable. 

One day a friend—a “ business friend” that is—sug- 
gested to me asituation as hursery-governess. I liked 
theidea. A cousin of his, fifty miles south, was in want 
of such an article ; I offered myself, was accepted, sold 
off, and went. I was pretty—just bearably—comfort- 
able ; but as the incidents which there occurred form 
no part of my story I will pass them by. 

In eighteen months I longed for a change, and re- 
solved to realise one. I hankered to return into York- 
shire, a proof, I suppose, that my tastes were depraved. 
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to give it to the reading public, but have been hindered | 
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One day I experienced a rather singular desire, but, oh! 
how fruitful as to consequences! I believe the exciting 
cause was—and it shows that the apparently frivolous 
is by no means always uninfluential—a break in a some- 
what leaden sky, and an unexpected burst of sunshine. 
It was an April morn, and I was busy with some accounts 
in my room. As I looked at the broad, flaming patch 
thrown on to the floor at my feet, and then at the 
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changed aspect of nature without, a strong longing was 
kindled in my breast to spend a week in rambling, not 
to and fro in the earth exactly, but amongst the scenes 
and resorts of what I had begun to denominate, with a 
patriarchal air somewhat premature, “olden times.” I 


resolved to visit the place of my birth and my father’s 


death, and also the town near to which my mother and 
I had resided. My plan included, of course, the drop- 
ping, to speak poetically, of a tear on my parents’ grave. 

On the 10th of May I bade adieu to Mr. Greave, and 
mounted, with my luggage, a lumbering coach, the 
horses’ heads of which were kept pointing, to my intense 
satisfaction, due Yorkshire. When we arrived at S—, 
where I had to wait for another conveyance, I changed 
the name on my boxes. My real one I erased, and 
wrote on—suppose we say Bertha Bland? I would 
rather not give the name I substituted for my own; 
indeed, I must not do it. Of course I instructed my 
presence of mind rather solemnly, to be sure and answer 
promptly to either Bertha or Miss Bland. The cause of 
this little transaction was a desire to avoid exciting 
troublesome inquiries, and an intrusive interest in my 
movements. 

Arrived at a certain inn in a certain town—pretty 
vague, I guess—I made arrangements for the safe cus- 
tody of my luggage, until such time as I might call or 
send for it, and started off on my tour. Thesun had set 
when I reached the old church, that stood all alone, 
where rest my parents’ remains. I sat down near the 
sacred spot, and wept, of course. How still! how so- 
lemn ! not a voice could I hear—not a human form did 
Isee! Several birds flitted restlessly about, rather like, 
it appeared to my stupid fancy, alarmed citizens, hast- 
ening hither and thither to apprize one another of the 
arrival of a besieging foe, whilst three or four cows 
thrust their long, dull faces over the low fence, and 
watched with a gawky curiosity my movements. Poor 
beasts! I recollect wondering if ever they felt a crush- 
ing sense of loneliness. 

This grave-yard was within half-a-mile of my birth- 
place. I visited it; the few cottages were altered, and 
all the faces that looked out at me were strange. There 
was no promise of accommodation for the night, so I 
passed on to a small town about two miles further north. 
I will call it Grassland. It was then, and is now, an 
agricultural town, with little—very little of what is 
considered life by lovers of excitement. Not having 
any acquaintance in Grassland—that I was aware of, I 
sought out what had been represented to me as the most 
respectable inn in the town, the White Horse. Here I 
met with very respectful’ treatment, and found—using 
the verb in what I consider a secondary sense—a good, 
clean bed. 

Being a touch tired, and more than a touch com- 
fortable, I didn't leave the White Horse for even a stroll, 
until about four in the afternoon of the following day. 
I then walked slowly through the main street of Grass- 


land, after which I turned into a smooth footpath that | 


wound along the margin of a narrow river. The sun 
happening to shine clearly at the time, and the river to 
glide and ripple along, as I suppose rivers—to please 
sentimental people—ought to do, and the fresh grass to 
be very liberal—prodigal, indeed, in respect to the arti- 
cle of fragrance, and there chancing to be a most oppor- 


tune quiet, I sat down to feast, in my way, on these 
imponderable dainties. 

I had n't satisfied, far from it, the cravings of hun- 
ger, when a female form attracted my attention, and 
interrupted, I may say rendered me altogether unmind- 
ful of, the rich repast. She was coming slowly along 
the footpath, her head bent a little forward, and her 
eyes—so they appeared to me—fixed on the ground. 
She was rather slender, and, as she approached, I con- 
cluded not beyond my own age. Soon as she descried 
me she halted ; the discovery had shaken, or in some 
way altered, her purpose. She lifted up her head and 
glanced around; her hands were clasped before her, 
and held a small bunch of flowers. A dreamy sweet- 
ness was the prevailing expression of her round, pale 
face, whilst neatness and modesty were the character- 
istics of her simple attire. I felt a longing, a throbbing 
longing for her to come forwards—my heart yearned, 
my arms moved to embrace her. She appeared lonely 
—I felt lonely, and I loved her partly, I suppose, because 
of this similarity in our condition. 

She soon came to a decision—more, that decision 
favoured my wishes, for it brought her to the stile near 
to which I sat. As she passed through, her large light- 
blue eyes fastened on me in a rather disagreeably earn- 
est, penetrating way ; indeed, the way was so earnest 
and penetrating that I could n't maintain my part of the 
mutual scrutiny—I yielded, and souglit relief in the 
footpath at my feet. When I looked up again, she was 
standing opposite me. Her manner was strange, and 
dashed -by more freedom than I quite relished. This 
roused me, so I said respectfully, 

“ Beautiful day and spot, madam.” 

“Ts it?” she promptly responded, in a tone sug- 
gestive of sharp curiosity. Her large, light-blue eyes 
were still on me, trying, as it were, to look through me. 

“Yes,” I said, rising from the grassy bank, “ it is 
charming, and you think so surely ?” 

“Think, think,” she repeated, appearing to medi- 
tate. “Think—what do you like to think about ?” 

“What do J like to think about?” I answered, 
shaking out my dress, in the hope of shaking off those 
eycs. 

“Yes, you.” She placed a hand on my shoulder, and 
looked right into my face. 

“ Oh, lots of things!” I found it difficult to give her 
a summary just then. 

“ Have you a mother ?” she asked. 

* No.” 

“You haven’t?” 

“T have n't.” 

“Is she dead ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Qh, then, don't you think of her? and would n't 
you like to see her? Where's Canaan, lady ?—bright, 
beautiful Canaan!” Her questions and observations 
came out with quite a rush. “ Does the sun go there 
when he sets? My mother went to Canaan, long, long, 
years ago! Oh,I should like to see Canaan. I won- 
der”—she turned a placid, dreamy face toward the de- 
clining sun—“if he shines there when he has done 





here!” For a minute she was silent. Then, seizing 
| Iny arm, and pointing with her disengaged hand, ‘she 
| said, somewhat energetically, 
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_ “Ob, see! would n’t you like to climb to the top of 
yon cloud-mountain, so bright, and round, and warm, 
and sit there, and find out what the sun does after drop- 
ping down behind that hill? And then to recline there 
all day long, and sing that beautiful hymn of my mo- 
ther’s— 
‘On Jordan's stormy banks I stand, 

And cast a wistful eye 
To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.’ 


Would n't it be blissful? And would n't bright angels 
gladly come down, and fold their wings, and with their 
harps sit down beside you ?” 

She released my arm, and seemed for several minutes 
absorbed in a fascinating contemplation of the long 
ridge of towering clouds that reposed their broad found- 
ations and golden summits on the southern horizon. I 
was spell-bound by the soft beauty of her person, and 
the wild grace in her manners, and could scarcely keep 
back tears as she thus delivered herself, on breaking 
silence, 

“ Oh, mother, mother ! 
‘No chilling winds, no pois’nous breath, 
Can reach that healthful shore; 
Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more. 


‘ When shall I reach that happy place, 
And be for ever blest? 
When shall I see my mother’s face, 
And in her bosom rest?’ 


The angels,” she continued, turning round, “ will some 
day come down, and take me to their shining home ; I 
know they will. I often come here and watch such 
clouds as yon, and wait to see the angels step out of 
‘em. How like the throne of God, are n’t they? Oh, 
what a place Canaan is! 


‘ There generous fruits that never fail, 
On trees immor—’” 


“ Yes, it is,” I replied, not caring for more of her 
poetry. “How long is it since you lost your mo- 
ther?” 

“Since she went to Canaan? Let me see—twelve 
years, ay, twelve, and may be more. Will you look at 
her grave, sweet lady? Do come; I’m going thither. 
I visit it every day in summer, when I’m well.” 

It was a strange request, but the frank confidence it 
expressed won my heart; so I yielded to her gentle 
pressure, took her proffered arm, and went. 

In a shaded nook of the quiet churchyard she point- 
ed out the sacred spot, where rested her mother’s hal- 
lowed dust. We sat down on the rankly-shooting grass, 
and, unsolicited, she spake of home, her father, and his 
family. I learnt that he was a widower, his second wife 
having died ; that she had left him three small children, 
that he was in independent, if not affluent circumstances, 
and that he was a kind, indulgent parent. Her manner 


of relating these particulars was odd, but I had not the | 
shadow of a suspicion that she was otherwise than | 


strictly truthful. When she had done, she claimed to 
know who and what I was. I told her. 
“ Oh !” she exclaimed, “ father will be delighted, and 


here he comes. He wants a nursery-governess, such a 











one as I shall be likely to like, and I dolike you.” Here 
she threw her arms around my neck, and threatened to 
sinother me with her caresses, 

A gentleman was approaching from the opposite 
side of the grave-yard. Her strange manner seemed to 
quicken his pace, for he soon stepped up to us after she 
began her warm, and somewhat inconvenient, demon- 
strations of fondness and joy. 

“ Bella!” he called out, in a rather stern tone, “ what 
meaneth that behaviour?” 

“Oh, father,” she replied, “I’m so glad—so glad! 
Here ’s a lady, such a sweet lady, without a mother, like 
myself, and without a home—” 

“Very unlike yourself,” he observed sharply. 

“ And a nursery-governess, too, father,” she went on, 
“ and wanting a situation also!” 

It was amusing to witness the wild and garrulous 
wonder with which those facts struck her. On some 
account she regarded them as quite a happy combina- 
tion. 

I rose, and in as polite a manner asI could com- 
mand, acknowledged the presence of Bella’s parent. It 
was clear that his predominating emotion was also one 
of surprise. I spake, and as he answered, he assumed 
a most gentle and respectful bearing. He was tall, ra- 
ther thin and dark. I judged him to be about fifty. 
He wore a blue coat, with bright metal buttons: the 
whole of his apparel was rich as to material, and sober, 
even grave, as to style. Indeed, there hovered about 
him, about every inch of him, an air of severe gravity, 
even of melancholy. The lines of his face had no ap- 
pearance of ever having been worked by a fit of laugh- 
ter. Sighs and sobs, not smiles, were what they seemed 
accustomed to express. 

“ Wanting a situation is she, my dear ? ” 

“Yes; and, oh! let—” 

“ Allow me, please, Bella. I presume you are a 
stranger here,” he observed, looking rather keenly at 
me. 

“Tn a way I am, sir, and in a way I’m not.” 

“ What is your name ?” his daughter asked, with her 
wonted promptitude and point. 

“ Bertha Bland, madam.” 

“ There, father, I like her name, and I like the lady 
herself. Do engage her.” 

“ Perhaps, my dear, Miss Bland will not allow me to 
engage her. Recollect she has a voice in such a matter. 
Where are you staying ?” 

“ At the White Horse.” 

“ For how long ?” 

“Don't know; until I’m tired, I suppose. I’m 
merely wandering about to indulge a humour.” 

“Let me see. Will you call on me to-morrow ? 
| Inquire for Solomon Brown ; anybody will direct you.” 

I promised to do so, and after submitting to be fer- 
vently kissed by the eccentric Bella, we parted. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
A STRANGE DARKNESS. 
| Wuen alone in my room at the White Horse I regretted 


_my promise. And yet I felt drawn, strangely so, to- 
| wards Bella. In the morning I decided to call on Mr. 
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Brown, and risk whatsoever consequences might issue 
therefrom. 

I experienced no difficulty in finding Mr. Brown's 
residence. It appeared to me that he was both well 
known and r . He lived in a large, substantial 
house, on the skirts of the little town, amply furnished 
with garden and general appurtenances. 

He and his daughter gave me audience in a lofty, 
well-furnished apartment, whence I derived favourable 
impressions as to his resources, tastes, and manner of 
domestic life. He much needed a nursery-governess, 
but of course he must have references. References! I 
shook my head in what appeared to him a very signi- 
ficant way. What was to be done ? 

“Done? Order me from the house, and remember 
me as an impostor only. Easy enough, is n't it?” 

Mr. Brown smiled. My independent playfulness 
amused and puzzled him. 

“Not easy at all, madam. My daughter is already 
passionately fond of you, and I must confess, for I would 
be frank, that J do n't heartily loathe you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I replied. 

“Then we are hard pressed by necessity, and that 
tyrant, you know, won't allow us to be very nice always. 
Some one we must have.” 

“Thank you again, sir.” 

“ Bella,” he went on, turning to his daughter, “ I be- 
lieve this young lady, though without references, is not 
without common sense ; so, if you will leave us a few 
minutes, I will attempt to engage her.” 

Bella bounced from the room, her face radiant with 
smiling joy. wt 

“T shall esteem it,” he resumed, throwing himself 
with an air of weariness on to a couch, “ a real kindness, 
if you will come and reside with us on your own terms. 
Although unknown to me, I somehow have confidence 
in you; I ought, however, to inform you, and I there- 
fore do, that the situation is a peculiar one, which is, 
perhaps, the reason why it is vacant. You will not, pro- 
bably, meet with any unkindness ; but I fear you will 
find me and my daughter such moping, miserable her- 
mits, that existence under our roof will be to you un- 
bearable. We each nurse a grief—hers is the loss of 
her mother ; mine the loss of—I ll not say what. Once 
I was happy ; now my life is a blighted thing, misery 
is my portion, a demon that never leaves and never for- 
sakes me. See what it has done! _ I’m not yet forty, 
indeed I’m not, and yet note how it has wrinkled this 
face, and sunk those eyes, and wasted this frame, once 
firm as the flesh of an ox, and plump as the form of a 
child. However, go on your way not heeding us, re- 
solved to perform duty, and enjoy life. Let us now 
arrange details.” 

Details were settled, I was introduced to the child- 
ren, my boxes were sent for, and that day I entered on 
the work and responsibilities of nursery-governess. 

The first three days were dull and monotonous; I 
saw little of Mr. Brown—Bella hovered about me in a 
flutter of excitement, but the staple of her talk was her 
mother, and “ bright, beautiful Canaan.” 

In the evening of the fourth day I made a discovery 
that varied slightly the even flow of my life-current. 
It was the fact that Miss Brown had a young and hand- 
some suitor. The discovery was made in the garden, 





where I had joined her after seeing my little charge 
snugly deposited in their beds. I made another dis- 
covery also, namely, that they were lovers having a 
most extraordinary modicum of passion. Their inter- 
view, which they insisted should be in my presence, 
was cold and formal. Mr. Littleton came, conversed, 


and went away, like one attending to the merest details. 


of a most insipid business, 

“ And do you,” I asked, when he had left us, and we 
were reclining underneath the broad, drooping branches 
of a laburnum, “call this courting ?” 

“T've never,” she replied, with a touch of testiness, 
“called it aught. If pressed to give it aname I should 
very likely bestow on it the word ‘nonsense,’” 

“Do n't you like it?” 

** No,” rather bluntly. 

“Then why do you have this Mr. Littleton coming?” 

“Why do you live, Bertha? eat, sleep, talk, toil— 
do a hundred things?” 

“ Because I must, I suppose.” 

“Just so. And I court, I suppose, because I must. 
Certainly it is not because I prefer it. I don't enjoy 
aught, have no pleasure in aught, except in sitting with 
you, and watching the moon, and stars, and clouds, far, 
far away, up yonder! Oh, Bland!” she passionately 
exclaimed, throwing her arms around my neck, and 
pressing my cheek against her throbbing bosom, “I 
wish we were with my mother, in bright, beautiful Ca- 
naan! I was mother’s darling; I was with her all 
alone, up in yonder room, when she died; I held 
her hand, and watched the light die out of her eye, and 
her breath cease to come and go; and, oh! when she 
did n't talk, her spirit being so busy preparing to depart 
for Canaan, and nought was to be heard but her heavy 
breathing, it was so solemn—so solemn! She told me 
it was Canaan she was going to, and bade me be good, 
and follow her. She used to sing so sweetly of Canaan, 
as she folded me in her arms when I was a child, and 
called me her pet-lamb. I can feel her hot tears on my 
face now, and the heaving of her bosom, on which my 
throbbing head was so often pillowed ; and then there 
was that prayer, so strange to me, that always followed 
the evening lullaby, that we might not be parted in 
death. For some reason she did n't wish me to survive 
her. It wasn't that she feared father would be unkind. 
I’m sure it wasn’t. He was always kind to me and 
mother. But somehow she did n't think me able, with- 
out her, to cope with the world ; I do n't know why, but 
she did n't, and so wished to have me with her in Canaan, 
there, she said, I should be safe. Oh, how fond she was 
of Canaan! That morning, yes, that morning when she 
went away, she talked to me of its 

* Wide extended plains, 
Where shines one eternal day; 
And Christ, the Son, for ever reigns, 

And scatters night away.’ 
I've been good ever since, I hope I have; but I cannot 
get to Canaan, the angels do n't fetch me, they keep me 
waiting; but they will come. Sometimes, when the 
moon is round, and the wind high, and I can steal away 
to the chamber—father keeps it closed, he thinks fastened, 
but I can get in—then she comes to me, all in white, so 
thin, and cold, and airy, and beckons me to follow ; but 
when I rise to do so, I lose her—she somehow melts 
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away, or else it’s the cruel wall that hides her from my 
view, and when I look around there is nought to be 
seen but the ghostly shadows of those sprawling boughs 
against the windows, leaping and dancing in the moon- 
_ light on the floor. You shall see the room, Bertha; 
we ‘ll go there sometime when the moon shines brightly, 
They say I’m odd and queer at those times, and I note 
the children look wonderingly at me when I pass, and 
people seem as if they pitied me. It’s because I fret 
and mourn, I suppose, for Canaan and my mother. You 
won't think me odd, will you? nor laugh at me, nor 
tease me, will you, Bertha?” 

“No,” I replied, meaning I would neither laugh at 
nor tease her. God knows I'd no inclination for such 
cruelty. I would n't promise, however, not to think 
her odd—I could n’t help so doing. Indeed, I thought 
the place altogether, and the whole business on which 
I'd entered, and all I’d seen, and nearly every word I’d 
heard, odd—odd in the extreme—so odd that I was be- 
wildered. I found out, however, that she was not one 
of whom to ask explanations, so, feeling her shiver, as 
in her fondness she clung to me, I intimated we had 
better turnin. Like a little child she yielded, and when 
I had wiped the cold tears from her pale, sweet cheek, 
we joined Mr. Brown, at his request, in his room, and 
sat down to supper. 

Few words were exchanged. J was disposed to be 
taciturn, Bella was apparently absorbed in her own me- 
ditations, and Mr. Brown was clearly, on some account, 
very sad. He didnot, however, neglect to pay me close, 
even respectful attentions; so close, indeed, that they ap- 
peared to me to border on the timidly obsequious. Were 
they, my vanity asked, meant to reconcile me to my 
new situation? Perhaps they were, was the silent 
reply ; perhaps he very much liked me, and was solicit- 
ous that I should feel as much at home as possible, that 
there might be the less risk of my leaving. 

The following evening my perplexities were much 
increased by the visit of a stranger, and the eccentric 
behaviour of Bella occasioned thereby. I was in an 
upper room, that afforded a full view of the garden, and 
all approaches thereto, when, just as the click of the 
closing gate struck my ear, Miss Brown came hurrying 
in, every feature of her face charged with wild excite- 
ment. 

“ See !” she exclaimed, seizing my arm, and point- 
ing down at a dark figure sauntering along the main 
walk, “he’s come again! Horror, horror! Poor father, 
poor father! No sleep once more. If you'll creep 
with me to his bed-room door you ‘ll hear him to-night 
pacing about with heavy step, mingling most mournful 
moans with the midnight winds. He’s sure to do so 
when that man has been. Oh, Bertha! who, what can 
he be—Satan? Do you believe he's Satan? Is he the 
spirit of darkness clothed with flesh and blood? See! 
Isn't that eye an evileye? Isn't that face a devil's 
mask ?” 

The stranger was furtively scanning the row of win- 
dows through one of which we were peering. That 
face a devil's mask? How queerl felt! That face! 

“Oh!” she continued, her manner acquiring wild 
vehemence, as if his presence were a very furnace-blast 
to her excitement, “ I abhor, I hate that piece of crawl- 
ing blasphemy! The sight of his form, the sound of his 





voice, awaken within me a thousand demons. Why 
is it?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, slightly moved (that face moved 
me), “why is it? Maybe your hatred is without suffi- 
cient cause, Bella.” Why did I take his part? 

“Cause!” she vociferated, “happen it is. Nay, it 
is n't—nay, it is n't!” 

“ Has he ill-used you?” 

“ Mean you has he scoffed at me, slighted me, spit 
at me?” 

“If you like I mean that.” 

' “Then my answer isno/ With me he has no deal- 
ings ; would he had, would I might deal with him !” 

“Then why your aversion, hussy?” I was hot— 
hot as she. ‘ 

“Why? Isn’t it enough that he nearly kills my 
father each time he visits him? It’s slow murder! 
When he’s been here—vampyre—the bed is unvisited 
and the meal untouched ; long they whisper, but what 
they say never reaches me. Golisten, Bertha, do ; see, 
they meet. Can’t you hear father’s sighs—see the 
stranger's frown? They'll sit, and sit, and sit un- 
derneath that laburnum, long hours after we’re both 
abed.” 

“They won't sit long hours to-night after J’m in 
bed,” I replied mentally. “Ill eavesdrop ; that I will. 
Something ’s wrong here. Maybe there’s that which 
ought to be found out and exposed. I'll judge.” 

“Oh, I wish I were in Canaan!” 

“I believe you, dear,” I answered. “ But you are 
not there yet, nor likely to be. You are in the world 
and in the body ; so if you please we will descend and 
hunt up some supper, and banish our foolish fancies.” 

I proposed what I felt sure was an impossibility. 
I succeeded, however, in calming Miss Brown, and to 
my great surprise and satisfaction, I even prevailed on 
her to retire for the night. 

‘That is something,” I observed to myself, with an 
air of triumph, as I crept back to the room where the 
foregoing dialogue was spoken. “ Now I’m at liberty 
to watch alone ; and I’m much mistaken if there is n't 
something to be discovered. Let me see, yes, you are 
there. I can only just descry you though, which is a 
favourable circumstance.” 

They were near a high wall. A stratagem presented 
itself the instant I noted that fact. It might have come 
out of the wall. I had a bonnet and shawl which Mr. 
Brown had not seen. Disguised in these I” would 
ensconce myself behind the fence. I should hardly be 
seen, and if seen merely, I should not be known. 

I reached a capital point for hearing, without at- 
tracting the slightest notice, and crouched with elon- 
gated neck, and riveted attention, and throbbing interest, 
resolved to catch and treasure up, even each whispered 
syllable. I didn’t admire, though, the part I was act- 
ing, the character I had assumed, I even marvelled 
that I had brought myself to assume it. It was below 
what I had considered Bertha Bland capable of ; which 
taught me that we cannot tell what we may be impelled 
to do by our impulses. 

It soon appeared that great risks had been run for 
small gains. For a while little was seid: that I could 
hear. The little I did catch convinced me that the 
stranger was there to urge some proposal from which 
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Mr. Brown recoiled. When he rose to depart, this be- 
came quite evident. 

“Come, Brown, fix your time, or he'll swing, and 
there ‘ll be no help.” 

Mr. Brown groaned. : 

“Come, be a man and not a calf,” was the cruel 
observation of the visitor. 

“It's against the grain. Oh how much against it!” 

“Against your grain, perhaps. But remember 
your hesitancy is against mine.” That voice. Howl 
trembled ! 

“Come, say in a month,’ the stranger demanded 
sharply. 

“T cannot!” 

“Then say No! and let’s get to the end of this sus- 
pense. I’m on thorns, but I'll be off.” 

“Don't take it that way,” Mr. Brown piteously 
begged. 

“ That way,” he sneeringly replied. “I'll not be 
trifled with. It’s not reasonable I should. I’m doing 
you areal kindness ; one that outweighs gold in value, 
and I’ve a right to be paid in the coin we agreed 
upon.” 

“T’ll give you more monéy.” 

“ But I'll not haveit. Your dribbets only keep me 
in misery, which is really cruel of you, Brown. Here 
I am, like an impaled dog, and you offering me crumbs 
to keep me quiet, instead of extending a hand to help 
me out of my tortures. I want this business settled, 
that I may away. She’s old enough, and will be cared 
for.” 

“ But is she—” 

“Don’t. I've heard it, as you well know, a hun- 
dred times. You can spare her now, for I hear you've 
got a house-keeper. Who is she?” 

“Can’t tell you. A nice person apparently.” 

“Wish you may keep her, Brown. Once more: 
Let all be settled when I see you again.” 

He walked haughtily away, Mr. Brown retaining 
his seat. When he had quitted the garden, my master 
cursed him audibly and bitterly, and then groaned like 
one in the agonies of death, 

I crept back to my room, and sat down to reckon 
up my gains. What had I discovered? In the first 
place, I had discovered that Mr. Brown was being 
pressed by a proposal, and intruded upon by a proposer, 
each of which he strongly disliked. In the second 
place, I had discovered that a female was involved in 
the proposal ; and, thirdly, that whilst Mr. Brown could 
not bring himself to accede to it, neither durst he, on 
some account, absolutely reject it. A female. To 
whom did they allude? To Bella? Surely not. A 
shiver shot through my frame, for a voice whispered, 
To Bella they certainly alluded. But the stranger 
wasn’t soliciting Mr. Brown's consent to marry his 
daughter and take her away! it was like it. All my 
womanhood rose in wrath. It was wicked—vile— 
most awful. Well might Mr. Brown hesitate. Hesi- 
tate! The marvel was that he did n’t so denounce the 
stranger as to provoke a deadly feud. How much he 
must be in the man’s power, tamely to endure the thing 
even in the shape of a proposition ! 

“Is Bella aware of it? Is it the secret of her hatred 
of him? Is Littleton the man’s rival? And had the 





hanging a reference to him? What a mystery! Well 
may~I be excused for circling round its verge, and 
straining my vision to penetrate its darkness.” 


CHAPTER IT. 
' DEEPER DARKNESS. 


I sat alone, at leastan hour. Then inferring from sun- 
dry movements that Mr, Brown was in occupation of 
his room, I tapped at the door, prompted by a wish to 
calm and comfort him. Would he pardon me? I had 
been pained ever since coming to reside with him by 
witnessing his distress. Could I help him in any way ? 
He was astonished, then testy, then positively angry, 
on account, I supposed, of the intrusion. Ileft him, my 
officious zeal a touch cooled. 

In a few minutes he was at my door. No response 
to his request to be permitted to enter. He walked in, 
however, apologizing for his rudeness. I did n't speak. 
I resolved he should see he had stung a commendable 
motive. He drew near to me; so near, that I smelt 
the flavour of his breath, which, although it did n't 
sicken, deeply saddened, me. He had been partaking 
freely of brandy. A feeble light was on the table, 
which disclosed features, once no doubt very handsome, 
but now stricken with woe. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Bland,” he repeated rather un- 
steadily. 

“You should have saved yourself the trouble of 
such a petition,” I replied, in a tone of wounded pride. 

“ Then you really are offended? Oh dear! Another 
blunder. But do not take it amiss, Say you are not 
offended.” 

“TI was displeased, Mr. Brown; hurt, Your act- 
ing as you have done, and then asking me not to be 
offended, are as if a suffering patient should bite the 
hand extended to lave his throbbing temples, and then 
beg the ministering owner of the hand not to feel hurt. 
My intrusion was well—” 

“ But if the biter were delirious, you would hardly 
take it wrong, would you, my angel? Thank you for 
the simile. Now I'm delirious. I really am, or nearly 
so. I’mall but mad, Miss Bland. Oh my God! shield 
my little ones and my poor Bella! You know not how 
thankful I am that you are here, Bertha, Whatdid you 
wish to say to me? How would you, how can you, 
help me? You know not whence comes this poison, 
that fevers my whole life, and that is wasting me up 
body and soul, And more: I dare not disclose it to 
you, much as I feel moved to confide in your judgment 
and your heart. What then can you do?” 

“ More, perhaps, than you suppose, Who is this 
stranger whose visits are to you as sharp goads? ” 

“ How know you that any visitor goads me?” The 
question came out sharply, accompanied by a look of 
newly-aroused curiosity. I saw I'd been indiscreet. 
I felt confusion struggling for expression, but was deter- 
mined to keep it in check. 

“ Oh,” I replied, with assumed ease and indifference, 
“I know more, probably, than you are aware of, 
What's his name?” I perceived 1 had gained an ad- 
vantage, and was bent on keeping it. 

“His name? His name? It 's—It 's—Ross.” 

“ Ross, is it?” I replied. I watched him closely 
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whilst answering my question. I could detect consider- 
able confusion, which was to mea clear gain. “ And 
has he always borne that name?” I added. 

“Do you know aught of him? If so, tell me.” I 
did n't speak. “I say,” he resumed, after a short pause, 
“are you an eaves-dropper ? If so, I'll advise you to 
indulge your propensity with the utmost caution. 
Otherwise, you may get into trouble.” 

“Good-night,” I said, rising as I spoke. 

“Not going? Nay, you—” 

“Now, Mr. Brown,” I replied sternly, “let us un- 
derstand each other.” He had placed himself between 
me and the door. “If you would retain me in your 
service, you must keep inviolate two conditions. 
First : you must receive as well meant any advice that 
I may in seriousness tender. By advice I may be able 
to help you. In the second place, you must not take 
any liberties with me when under the influence of your 
potations. When not under such influence, there is no 
risk. You are thena gentleman. Will you observe, 
honour these conditions? Do you say yes? If not, I 
leave to-morrow. To-night. Now!” 

He sank into a chair, cowed and speechless. I 
walked out with firm step, resolved to seek a bed, if it 
might be needful, amongst the heather on the moor, 
rather than submit to any insult or indignity, however 
slight. 


“Miss Bland, Miss Bland,” he called out. ‘Do re- 
turn. At once return.” I hesitated. 
“What is my duty?” I mentally asked. “To re- 


turn,” was the reply. I yielded obedience. 

“I've done wrong, Miss Bland. I've insulted you. 
Pardon me. I accept your conditions. And what is 
more, I'll fulfil them in both letter and spirit. Good- 
night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

I went direct to my bed-room. 

“What shall Ido? What ought I to do? Is Mr. 
Brown guilty of irregularities? Is there risk in remain- 
ing here? So it would appear. I'll leave. But how 
about Bella? And how about the stranger?” I found 
myself talking on in this way, whilst preparing to lie 
down. I decided to give the situation a further trial, 
and with this decision, courted what proved to be, not 
merély broken, but very fragmentary sleep. 

In two or three days, Littleton visited us again. 
This time he took tea with us. He and Bella were cold 
as ever towards each other. They and Mr. Brown had 
a long interview ; 


its precise nature I of course did n't | 


ascertain, but one of its effects I couldn't but note, | 
which was, increased gloom on the countenance of each. | 


The moon was fast approaching full. 
near the time, Mr. Brown thus spoke : 
“ Bertha, don't lose sight of Bella to-day, nor to- 


One morning | 


morrow. Don't cross, but rather yield to, and even | 


humour her. I shall for a little while keep close 
quarters, having part writing on hand. Let me have 
my meals alone.” 

I promised to attend to his instructions. It was 
Tuesday morning, I believe, when they were received. 
The evening of the following day was dull, and a low 
sluggish wind moaned in the garden-trees and crevices 
of the house, as if distressed by the remembrance of in- 
juries inflicted in its wild, boistering, rollicking moods. 
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A little after nine, while a strong twilight reigned 
around, Bella came bouncing unceremoniously into my 
room, her garrulous humour in intense force. 

“Oh, Bertha, Bertha! See! See! Yonder's the 
moon. "There you have her sweet, mild face. My old 
friend, my old friend again!” 

She had almost dragged me to the window. Her 
“Junar companion ” had just cleared a ridge-like mass 
of cloud, that seemed to have made a fruitless dash at 
obscuring her glory, and was displaying her soft full- 
orbed beauty in a broad acre of her niglitly circuit, 
which the thickening shadows of the east were fast 
deepening to a rich blue. 

“Ob, would n’t you like to fly tothe moon? And 
then to Canaan? And then—ZJ would.” She pressed 
her brow, and paused suddenly. Then she resumed : 
“ The skin on my head is so tight to-night, Bertha. Is 


it swollen?” She indicated that the allusion was to” 


her forehead. “ How full it feels! I’m dizzy. There, 
I shall be all right soon.” 

I had drawn her down into achair beside me. How 
wild her eye! How restless her manner! But what 
beauty ! Strangely veiled, it was true. But how finely 
lined! How soft its bloom! How airy its gracé! I 
pressed that aching brow to my own, and loved her 
with a sister’s love. 

“ Be still, my dear, and rest.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” she replied, disengaging 
herself. ‘I must move—rove—run. Come to the 
chamber, Bertha. She'll be there. Do come.” 

“Wait a little, dear.” I hoped to divert her 
thoughts and entice her to bed. Butno. At ten, half- 
past, eleven, she repeated, with growing urgency, her 
request. Go I must, if I would not cross her. 

It was a strangely lonely, neglected room. It con- 
tained a bed, chairs, dressing-table, and glass. She 
would close the door. Then she constrained me to sit 
down. What an oppressive hush ! 

“There ! See, see!” she whispered, with a hiss that 
struck my courage with palsy. I looked around. On 
the floor was the pale moonlight, in which the quiver- 
ing leaves and fluttering branches of some tall trees 
were freckling with shadows, that seemed to dance 
and gambol in a sort of weird merriment. I perceived 
nothing else calculated to suggest strange fancies. 

“ Ah,” she observed, in a tone of disappointment 
and despair, “she won't come.” 

“No, dear. So let us descend, and go to bed.” 

“To bed?” she repeated thoughtfully. She had 
risen, and halted with one foot on the margin of moon- 
light that seemed to me just then not unlike a golden 
deep, in which the oddest forms of life were disporting. 


“Go to bed? yes, you go, Bertha. Now do. Leave 
me here. All alone. Leave me now. Have you a 
light ? Tinder? Ob, I’ve got one down here. Away 


to bed.” 

We came to my room. She thrust me in, and sped 
away, as I supposed, for a light. I was intensely un- 
comfortable, excited, anxious, suspicious. 

“What can she mean. Fire? She's capable of it.” 
Instantly there flamed up before my mind the whole 
house in one mighty blaze. “I'll slip back to the room 
we ‘ve left, and watch her.” 

My blood well-nigh curdled as I crept in, and 
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secreted myself behind the bed. There was such an air of | 


solitariness in the place ; it might have been a sepul- 
chre. I wondered if Mrs. Brown really did come again. 
If she would come that night. Come tome. I gasped. 
The room began to move; my hair to creep. A thrill 
of horror shot along each nerve; a clammy sweat 
boiled out of each pore. A white figure appeared on 
the ceiling. Then it leaped to the wall. Then to the 
floor. 

“It’s the form of a female,” whispered fancy. “ Mrs. 
Brown.” I might have screamed, had I been able. 
But I could not. A night-mare was on every power. 
Its movements were quick as lightning. Yet I could 
hear it step—breathe—sigh. Now it was directly 
above me. It spoke. It said faintly, “ Canaan,” and 
then—Bella appeared with a light. 

In the door wasachink. Through this chink a ray 
from the candle had streamed. This was the apparition 
that had so terrified me. Poor Miss Brown did the 
breathing and sighing, and whispered the word Canaan. 

Seeing all this with the readiness of instinct, I was 
so far able to control myself as to watch her move- 
ments. 

“Can it be ? Surely I’m mistaken. It’s an illusion. 
It must be.” I rubbed my eyes. “ Horrible! what 
can she mean ? I will—I must—call Mr. Brown.” 

“ Stay,” put in an inner voice. “ May be, you have 
before you the clue to a mystery,—the bloody key to a 
dark secret.” 

She was standing opposite the glass, fastening her 
bonnet, the beauty of her fair face terribly marred by 
excitement. On the table were a glittering knife, and 
pistol of modern manufacture. Her own hands had 
placed them there. The work for which they were 
designed, the end or ends meant to be accomplished by 
them ; here was the source of my painful speculations 
and perplexity. Her bonnet all right, she took up the 
pistol, examined the flint, and then replaced it. That 
done, a heavy sigh was heaved. The knife was next 
examined. It seemed sharp as a razor, and had a strong 
horn haft. This weapon she fastened in a belt worn 
around the waist. I could see its terrible sheen dis- 
tinctly in the glass, as she stood contemplating her 
figure. 

Suddenly she was roused. The pistol was snatched 
up, she turned quickly round and pointed it at the bed. 
In a twinkling I cowered, “ You're seen or heard, or 
both,” I said to myself. I expected each instant to 
have every sense confused by the flash and smoke and 
rolling thunder of a discharge ; but there was no dis- 
charge. Instead, there was.a minute’s profound silence, 
after which the light was extinguished, and she walked 
cautiously out of the room. 

I followed, attempting, of course, to tread lightly as 
a mouse. Heavens! she stole straight to my room. 
The door was cautiously thrust open, and she entered. 
It happening to communicate with the children’s room, 
I slided into their dormitory. The inner door was ajar. 
I peered in. She was groping about the bed. Twice, 
thrice, she passed her right hand over the pillow, feel- 
ing, I supposed, for an indentation. She then sighed 
out, “No.” That negative had then a strange horror 
for my ears. Then she stood still, as if meditating. 
What did. she mean? Was it my life she sought? 





‘cece 





Foiled in her aim, whither would she next bend: her 
stealthy steps? I resolved to watch her. 


There was a deep silence of three or four minutes’. 


duration, I’m sure. Not a sign of life was audible, ex- 


cepting the calm breathing of the children, which was. 


measured as the slow strokes of some wide-sweeping 
pendulum. It was broken by those ominous words: 

“ Well, I'll away into the moonlight, for there I can 
see to work.” The room was quitted, the door closed. 
I hastily groped out some things and followed. 

She tried the front, but by some consideration was 
led to turn to the kitchen. Old Sarah hadn't gone to 
bed. Some words passed between them, and she then 
went out. Sarah was astonished when I appeared, 
She had n’t noticed aught unusual in Miss Brown. At 
times she was very strange ; but they were used to it. 
Though odd, she-was harmless, and they had always 
received her all right from her wanderings. She would 
wait up until we returned. 

It was a beautiful night, for the clouds had dis- 
persed. A light was in Mr. Brown's library. Although 
Bella exercised, apparently, a little caution, she yet 
moved on at a quick pace. By means of friendly 
angles, and the opportune shadows of walls and trees 
and cottages, I was enabled, however, to keep within a 
short distance, without attracting her attention. 

She came to the old church. There was a halt. 
How still, how solitary, how hoary, in the white moon- 
light! But that was n't her destination. With hurried 
step she resumed what I hoped was nothing more than 
a purposeless ramble. A few hundred yards beyond 
the church, there was a large, handsome house. It 
fronted the road, and received just then the full benefit 
of the moon's light. Opposite this house she stood 
still and gazed, as I thought, up at its windows. I 
crept into the shadow of the wall, and continued slowly 
to near her. I had approached within twenty yards, 
when I caught sound of the click of a horse’s shoe. The 
rider was coming in our direction at a smart trot. As 
he passed the church, Bella turned round. I trembled, 
for the knife and pistol were fresh in my recollection. 
When within a few yards of her he drew up, and low- 
ered his head to catch sight of her face. He stopped, 
observing probably that she wished to speak. 

“What is it?” he said. 

“ Does Ross live in that house, sir?” 

“T don't know.” 

“Tell me, because I'm here to shoot him. Are you 
Ross ?” . 

I saw that he wasn't Ross. He didn't own that 
face. But he probably feared that the fate meditated 
for Ross might befall him if he lingered, for without 
another syllable he put spurs to his horse, and with 
lightning speed shot away in the direction of the lonely 
moor. For a minute she seemed bewildered, then sud- 
denly pointing the pistol in the direction of the flying 
horseman, she fired. Of course it was a perfectly harm- 
less discharge, that woke terrible echoes in the wood 
below us. I saw my opportunity had come; so, with- 
out a moment's delay, I rushed upon her, demanded to 
know the meaning of such strange conduct, and insisted 
on the surrender of her dangerous weapons. 

She offered not the least resistance, expressed de- 
lighted surprise at secipg me, and then begun to weep 
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bitterly. I hurried her towards home, and remonstrated 
with her on the subject of her wickedness. She had 
not meant me any harm.’ She had merely wished to 
assure herself that I was in bed before sallying forth on 


her dark errand. ; 
“ And why seek to shoot Mr. Ross? What an awful 
thing !” 


“ Because he is Satan, Bertha. And because he 
torments my father. And because he would take me 
from you all into a strange land that isn’t Canaan. Oh 
Bertha! I wish I were with my mother! I wish I 
were |” 

* And so do I, dear. 
turn in and go to bed.” 


But see, here’s home. Let us 





CHAPTER IV. 
TWILIGHT. 


I saw her into her room ; then, having observed the light 
still in the library, I repaired thither. I informed Mr. 
Brown of all that had occurred, showing him the deadly 
weapons. Poor man! I really did pity him, and not a 
little, as now he paced his room, and now covered his 
face with his hands, talked now of flight, and now of 
self-destruction. 

“Mr. Brown, I wish—never more ardently —that I 
could be of service to you, and I can’t help thinking I 
could, if you would confide in me.” 

“‘ Bertha, I will confide, I’m in your hands,” he ex- 
claimed, with an air of wild distraction ; “I’ve unbounded 
confidence in your judgment and tact. I’m youre to 
follow anywhere.” 

“Then answer me some questions—who ’s Ross ?” 

“ Ross! he’s Ross to be sure.” 

“ Has he always been Ross?” 

“No; he wasn’t Ross a thousand years ago.” 

“ Nor a thousand days ago, I guess ; however, let 
that pass,”—for, in fact, I'd received my answer. “ Does 
he reside in yon house?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Your replies are curt, Mr. Brown. 
it, or is he the tenant ?” 

“He lodges there. In truth, he’s a London gen- 
tleman, staying in the neighbourhood for a specific pur- 

se.” . 
- “Thank you, sir. He's Lord Mayor of Dublin, is n't 
he? Now, Mr. Brown, for what purpose is he here?” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Well, he’s here to force on a marriage between 
this step-son of his, Littleton, and my daughter Bella.” 

“ And Bella is aware of it?” 

“ Of course she is, and that’s why she doesn’t like 
him. She doesn't wish to be married, nor does Little- 
ton wish it either.” 

“ Nor you?” 

“TI! Do 1 wishto have my flesh eaten off my bones 
as by a canker, to die by inches, or rather to be crushed 
at once by a ponderous calamity ?” 


Does he own 


“Then why don't you say it shan't be, and deliver 





| 


but I was determined to persevere. 
and intently at him, I said— 

“ And why fear him ?” 

“Why fear him? If you lived on a magazine of 
gunpowder, and a train ran directly to the lodging of 
an evil-minded blackguard who could any moment ap- 
ply a match, and send you up into high air, would n't 
you fear him? fear to thwart, exasperate, disappoint 
him ?” 

“ But what is that which answers to this magazine?” 

“{f dare not tell you, Bertha. Ob, Bertha! I’ma 
miserable wretch, chained to misery—ever eating its 
wormwood, drinking its gall, tossing on its thorns, see- 
ing everywhere its gloom, sighing for its death! And 
yet,” he continued, coming close to me and looking right 
into my face, “I believe myself capable of happiness. 
If I might, I could yet enjoy life; I’m warmed by a 
new passion ; I could find a Canaan, not where Bella’s 
is, but on earth, if let alone. Good-night, Miss Bland. 
Do n't, don’t on any account forsake me! Give me 
your hand; do. I respect the conditions you laid down, 
don’t 1?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I gave him my hand out of pity, respect ; more—in 
homage to his manly beauty. Did I right? Let a 
pure heart judge me. 

_ “Mr. Brown, you do n't confide.” 

“ Not sufficiently to feed your curiosity, perhaps ; 
but judgment forbids, Will you please leave me at 
present? Some other time I may, if,"—he paused 
abruptly, and turned away with a sigh, I left him 
without another word. 

That night I didn’t sleep—could n't, for the crowd 
of thoughts surging, like an excited mob, through my 
beating brain. I’d made additional discoveries, de- 
scended a few more steps into the gloom of a mystery, 
the solution of which I was gradually nearing. Little- 
ton was Ross’s step-son ; then Ross had married a widow, 
was she living ? Brown hated Ross, because of his fore- 
ing on this proposed marriage. But why should Ross 
do so? Where was the point at which his interest in 
the business jutted out? I did n't see it, and could n't 
imagine it. What arisk heran! How dangerous was 
this eccentric Bella! What a tragedy we had been on 
the verge of! Why didn’t Brown look at it more seri- 
ously? He oughttodo. A terribly black suggestion 
here presented itself—was Bella’s partial idiotcy a cloak, 
under which Ross was to be murdered with impunity ? 
It might be ; it was possible. I thrust the suggestion 
away—it was really horrid; but back it came with 
startling impudence and assurance. Shall I leave here? 

“Yes,” said a voice, “Go, flee as from a doomed 
city.” 

vi How can you be so cruel ?” interrogated another 
voice. There was athird speaker, a certain-passion yet 
in the bud, which challenged me thus— 

“ Can you leave? Are you free—in no sort of bond- 
age? Isn't there an idol that has thrown around you 


So looking fixedly 


| strong bands which wounded pride would scorn as 


green withes, but which the heart owns are growing 


your daughter and yourself from this state of misery.” | strong as cables?” | 
I was in a strait, and didn’t then see a way of | 


“ Because I daren’t. I fear Ross, Isn't that ex- 
plicit enough ?” 


I felt my next question would be an impertinent one, 


| 
| 


escape. 
In a little while I did n't wish to see a way of escape, 
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for I had lost all desire to leave my friends. My life, 
though secluded, was congenial. I had found a home 
—a home where I might reign, and not serve. My 
wants were anticipated, my mere wishes obeyed. How 
much I had become attached to my new home was de- 
veloped by a small atom of news, communicated to me 
some three weeks after Bella’s strange adventure. I re- 
ceived it in Mr. Brown's library. 

“ Bertha,” he said, the very essence of wretchedness 
in his face, “ what shall I do, what canI do? I’mruined, 
and what will you do?” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“Why this—that I'm commanded by the ruler of 
my destiny to dismiss you.” 

I was stunned. The ruler of his destiny demanding 
my dismission! I guessed to whom he alluded, but 
thought it best to conceal my surmise, so I replied, 

“TI suppose the meaning of this is, that your judg- 
ment -has pronounced it highly improper for me to re- 
main here.” 

“Not at all in the sense you suppose.” 

“Who, or what, is the ruler of your destiny, Mr. 
Brown ?” 

“ Ross.” 

“And does Ross demand my dismission ? ” 

“Yes ; do you doubt?” I wassilent ; I appeared, 
I fancy, to doubt. “Look at that,” he added, tossing 
tome anote. It was from Ross, and the demand was 
very imperiously put. How my heart leaped! how 
hot and confused I became! You were rendered indig- 
nant by the impudence of the man—no, I wasn’t; ex- 
cited by the shock given to your comfort and hopes— 
no; the pulse of curiosity was quickened—not that 
exactly. 

“ Now then, what shall we do?” 

“ Of course, if you must oblige Ross,” I answered, “I 
must leave.” 

“And yet,” he replied, with a sort of desperation, 
“T had rather part with every fraction of property I 
possess.” 

“The power of this man over you, Mr. Brown,” I 
observed with a shade of surprise at, and contempt for, 
his bondage, “is to me a marvel. Were I you I would 
buckle on my best armour, and either break it or perish.” 

“Would you ?” he rejoined, with a sneer expressive 
of a mixture of scorn and incredulity. 

“ Yes, I would,” I answered, with a bluntness not 
usual to me. 

“ Must I shoot him, Bertha?” 

“ You trifle,” was my brief reply. 

I rose, with an air of haughtiness I'll admit, and left 
him ; my heart was swelling with a rising tide of emo- 
tion. 

Alone I yielded to the weakness of tears. I thought 
again of flight—of clandestine and immediate flight. 
Immediate, I decided, it ought to be, as each day was 
weaving new ties to the home I already found it would 


be difficult to quit, and clandestine it was desirable it | 


should be, as otherwise Mr. Brown would be sure to 
pursue me, and constrain me to return. 

“ What things shall I take?” I asked myself, sur- 
veying with tear-dimmed eyes my wardrobe. Bella 
just then appeared, and, after kissing me fervently, said 
I was wanted. 





“By whom?” 

“ Littleton, my instructions were—” 

“Inform Littleton I cannot see him this evening ; 
he must call again.” 

Poor Bella, how she stared! My trouble-stricken 
countenance quite bewildered her. 

In a few minutes she returned, with ‘a carefully- 
folded letter from the young man ; I was to be sure and 
read it. It was with scant favour I regarded it, but 
Bella happening to withdraw, and not being disposed 
to leave my room, and having nothing particular to en- 
gage my attention, I opened and read. Gracious! it 
was a love-letter! It recorded the yearnings of his 
enthralled heart for Bertha Bland. I was amused; 
literally smiled, tittered through my tears ; in the end 
I laughed right out. Poor youth! my heart's response 
was not love, but pity—pity.genuine and deep. I was 
informed that the attentions he paid to Bella were forced. 
I had become his idol ; this he had avowed to Mr, Ross. 
Ah! there was a key! how my whole nature bristled 
up! what interest the epistle had forme at once! There 
was a postscript on a separate slip of paper ; it contained 
only a few words. The paper was part of a letter ; the 
writing on the other side—strange, of course, to me— 
was but very partially erased. As I glanced carelessly 
at it my eye fell on the name Brown ; it was quite legi- 
ble. I looked more closely, read nearly every word, 
once, twice, thrice, twenty times. What? That which 
caused me to treasure up the slip, to pace my room, hot 
and fidgety, to descend, tap at the door of the library, 
enter, close it, kneel down beside Mr. Brown, look into 
his troubled and astonished face, and whisper this 
question, 

“Mr. Brown, have you a brother?” 

He looked eagerly at me, and turned pale as death ; 
then drawing in a full breath, as if nothing less would 
enable him to reply, said, 

“Yes, I have, Miss Bland.” 

“Would you,” I continued (I recollect I rested my 
clasped hands on the table, and that, with a delicate 
fondness, he spread his own over them), “ would you 
feel it a relief if he were delivered from the burden of 
his days?” 

He drew himself up, and looked searchingly at me. 
I waited anxiously for his answer. 

“ How know you I have a brother whose days are a 
burden ?” 

“That another time, sir ; what say you to my ques- 
tion?” I saw it pained him, so I modified it. “Ifyou 
were to hear, from one on whose word you could rely, 
that God had bereaved you of him, how would the 
information affect you ?” 

“First sadden, then move me to unbounded grati- 
tude. Bertha, how and why is this? how comes it to 
pass that you can put questions which touch me in 80 
vital a part ?” 

“No more at present ; confide in me, Mr. Brown. 
Good-night.” 

During the following day I was alone as much as 
possible. Spider-like I was weaving a scheme; it was 


_a bold one, but I bade my nerves be firm, and in the 


; 
' 


i 


; 
; 


evening turned out to initiate its execution. 
I passed the church, and came to a large house, at 


which I inquired for Mr. Ross. We were~soun Glone, 
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and he was soon in a towering passion. I had no right 
to be at Brown's, was in his way very much, should 
soon be ruined, and ought therefore to leave at once. 
I did not believe him as to being in danger of ruin, nor 
did I fear him. He might storm away, threaten to 
strike, to murder; I knew I could wield a charm that 
would disarm him in a moment. 

He would n’t relinquish his scheme in reference to 
Bella. I begged him to do so. He became fearfully 
furious, so just as he was about to force me from his 
room I whispered, 

“Margaret Steele,” and exposed an old-fashioned 
watch. He staggered like one shot, and reeled into his 
chair, tamed in an instant; the boldness of the lion, 
the ferocity of the tiger, were gone. I was singularly 
calm. A long conversation ensued, during which his 
wild eyes rolled in their sockets, and worm-like veins 
rose on his perspiring forehead. His ear opened to 
reason. I made a proposal ; he hesitated, spake of a 
dark crime, met me by a counter-proposal, and then 
begged me to visit him the following night. From the 
remainder of that memorable evening’s interview I 
would rather not draw the curtain. God knows I sought 
to dissuade from crime. 

Mr. Brown was waiting impatiently my return. But 
I was cruelly reserved. He begged; but no, my heart 
was a rock to his appeals for the most meagre commu- 
nication. How I pitied him, as I thought of the decep- 
tion, the black craft and intrigue, of which he was the 
innocent victim ! 

The night I spent in writing, the day in collecting 
together money and valuables. About sunset I trou- 
bled Mr. Brown with a strapge request—would he lend 
me a hundred pounds, and excuse another evening’s ab- 
sence? Yes, if I would promise not to desert him ; I 
must have it without conditions, or not at all. Two 
hundred, if I would remain with him ; two hundred I 
would take. 

By ten o'clock I was at the large house again. I 
was watched for and welcomed. It was twelve when I 
left, and when I did so I was accompanied by a muffled 
figure, dark and ugly, which, at that strange hour, shook 
my hand at a certain wicket, stole not one, but twenty 
kisses, and whispered husky farewells, until Mr. Brown 
received me at the door. 

“ Bertha,” he said, sternly, “I must have explana- 
tions. We know not each other ; your movements are 
mysterious, and fitted to shake confidence.” 

“Mr. Brown,” I replied, in sobs, “I trust we do. 
Wait, and curb suspicion. Let us be strangers to each 
other for three days, and then I’ll explain.” 

“You will?” 

“ Yes,” 

He held my hands in one of his own and passed the 
other over my face. 

“Wet,” he whispered, “ and cold. 
Bland.” 


You shiver, Miss 


to-morrow.” 

“Surely my home is not too bleak a region for such 
a flower. Heaven forbid it should be nipped by any 
frost.” 


my hands. 














| 
| 


: 


“Oh, Bertha!” he said, fervidly, “ good-night ; God 
bless you!” 





CHAPTER V. 
CLOUD AND SUNSHINE. 


Tue three days would have passed away very slowly 
and monotonously, had it not been for Bella. Her 
eccentricities began to revive, which devolved on me 
care and watchfulness. She crept in and out of my 
room with the stealthiness of a cat, talked of the chamber 
with bated breath and uplifted finger, of her loving mo- 
ther, and of “ bright, beautiful Canaan.” How I pitied 
her, and how thankful I felt! The exciting cause of 
my gratitude and joy she herself alluded to the second 
day—it was the non-appearance of Littleton. She had 
expected him, and clapped her hands over the disap- 
pointment. Poor Bella! I noted she was thinner, her 
beauty more ethereal ; I detected also, or I fancied it, a 
tremor in her soft voice, that had not struck me before. 
It seemed affined indeed, I thought, to a higher, purer, 
holier region, as, leaning on my shoulder, and wiping 
away my falling tears, she recited the lines— 
“ No chilling winds, no pois’nous breath, 
Can reach that healthful shore ; 


Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more,” 


Bella was what she appeared to be, and has reached 
the rest for which she sighed. 

The third evening came ; I was much excited when 
Mr. Brown's summons reached me. I was already 
dressed—not in my least tasty style—for I had no ex- 
pectation, indeed, I had no wish that he would fail to 
demand the promised explanations. He was seated at 
his table—it was in the library, and received me with 
a touch of state. A fire had been lit, and was burning 


cheerfully, before which I sat down with as much ease - 


as I could command. He turned from the table and 
wheeled round his chair. 

“ Well,” he observed, “are you prepared to return 
the money, Miss Bland ?” 

“No,” I answered. I looked right into the fire, 
thankful, indeed, that it was there. 

“Indeed, indeed!” I was sure it was affected sur- 
prise—mere play. “Then I hope youare well charged 
and primed with explanations. There is much that 
ought to be, and, I trust, admits of, being explained.” 

“ Yes, sir, there is.” 

“Well, I wait.” 

“You had a younger brother, Mr. Brown, had n't 
you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who was guilty of forgery ?” 

He did n't answer, so I turned my gaze from the fire 
to his face. It was charged with black astonishment. 

“If you wish it, Mr. Brown, I'll stop.” 

“Go on,” he said, waiving away my proposal, “ only 


“ Yes,” I answered, “ but I trust I shall be all right | allow me to say that you are extorting, not giving in- 


formation.” 
“T am seeking to verify what I’ve learnt. If what 
I have heard be not true, what I have to offer in explan- 


ation is worthless. Mr. Ross has had this brother in his 
I did not reply, but passed on, gently disengaging own custody somewhere in London, screening him from 


’ 


the law, has n’t he?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“And hasn't he demanded as a recompense that 
you should compel Miss Brown to marry this Littleton?” 

ah ly 

“ With what aim ?” 

“IT suspect.” 

“T more than suspect, Mr. Brown; I know, for I've 
had it from his own lips. Won't Miss Brown be enti- 
tled toa handsome fortune soon ?” 

** Of course.” 

“Then with that Ross meant to sepieetah himself, 
and go abroad,” 

“I’ve guessed that to be the villain’s mark.” 

“Then you were threatened, were you not, in case 
you should refuse to consent to this marriage, with the 
exposure of your brother's crime, and the vengeance 
upon him of the law ?” 

Mr. Brown could n't sit still ; my question cut right 
to the quick. 

“‘ Bertha,” he replied, puching away his chair, and 
beginning to stride about, “'. is truae—all true. That 
brother I love, for him I wou’ |die! In an evil hour he 
yielded to a fearful temptation, and is ruined. O God, 
shield him! He was the Benjamin of our family, and 
was loved by all. Handsome, affectionate, modest, and 
I cannot but think upright, he was a brother of whom 
I was proud. Mr. Ross knew of this forgery—I can’t 
help thinking was mixed up with it ; they sent for me to 
London, where they were both hiding, to ask what was 
to be done. Ross being an old neighbour and acquaint- 
ance, it was agreed that he should keep him concealed 
awhile, at least, and that I should pay a heavy price for 
his connivance. Ross’s wife died—she was the widow, 
when he married her, of a Mr. Littleton—and he some- 
how became poor ; then he came to Grassland, and de- 
manded Bella for his son's wife. To obtain her has been 
the aim of his lodging here and visiting me, of his deep 
plots and cruel persecutions. I can’t consent to it— 
how can1? You know, Miss Bland, that my daughter 
is an innocent—” 

The poor distracted father here broke down. His 
utterance was choked by a rush of feeling, bitter, appa- 
rently, as gall. I was much moved, so I observed earn- 
estly, 

“Nor is there any need for you to consent now, Mr. 
Brown, so do n’t distress yourself in that way.” 





| intended to repay. 


in a fit. To my relief he spake, his words breathing an 
impotent revenge. 

“Out of Ross’s power!” he repeated, with savage 
triumph. “ But he’s not out of mine! By heavens, I ‘ll 
crush him! What wanton barbarity, what cold-blooded 
murder, to use me _in this way, and my poor brother 
pe But go on, Miss Bland, for you have much to 
e n. ” 

“ Well, having been led to believe your brother was 
dead, and surmising that I knew something of Ross, I 
went direct to his lodgings, and charged him with what 
you call his wanton barbarity. Allow me, Mr. Brown, 
to observe here, that Steele, and not Ross, is his real 
name.” Mr. Brown started, as if the remark had pune- 
tured him. “I was impressed with this conviction, 
the moment I caught a glimpse of his face. I found him 
high and huffy at first. But I knewI could bring 
him down from his lofty perch to a humbler bough. 
AndI did, He was soon willing to abandon his designs 
with reference to Miss Brown, and even to quit the 
country with Littleton,.if I would supply him with 
money. I had not enough, so, as you know, I 
borrowed.” 

“What!” he bawled out in quite a fury. “ Have 
you enabled my enemy to escape by means of my own 
money ? Have you—” 

* Not so fast, Mr. Brown. Be cool. Do.” 

“Cool! How canl? You have deceived me, Miss 
Bland. And what was that ugly figure with you at the 
wicket ? Was he mixed up with this crafty plot? 
Was he—” 

“ Be sparing of your charges and epithets, sir,” I 
said with grave earnestness. “ You'll only have the 
more to repent of.” I was warm, for I thought him 
hasty—unreasonable. But wasn't I unreasonable in 
supposing it possible for him to receive my explanations 
and statements calmly ? “ That ugly figure was Ross— 
Steele—your enemy, murderer, And now, Mr, Brown,” 
I rose, placed my hand on his arm, and looked fip into 
his face. He halted suddenly, and listened attentively. 
“You think, insinuate, say, that I've served you un- 
faithfully. That I’ve deceived you. I’ve deprived 
your vengeance of the object on which it fames to 
spend its rage. I've helped him to escape you by 
means of your own money, which by faithful service I 
I admit all this ; confess it, with- 


“ W hat mean you ?” he asked, uncovering a woeful | out a blush, without a pang. More I'm prepared to 


countenance. 
“Why, this—that the sword which hung over your | 


head, and which Ross cruelly threatened to bring down | 


with such sharp vengeance, has melted into thin air.” 

“Woman!” he exclaimed wildly, staring at me 
through a gathering cloud of bewilderment, “what do 
you mean?” 

“Now be calm, Mr. Brown. Be yourself, and I'll 
enlighten and comfort you. Your brother is dead! 
This I learnt quite accidentally from a silly love-letter 
written to me by that Littleton. The event took place, 
I 've since ascertained, before Ross came to reside, or 
lodge here ; he died peacefully and happily, of a sort of 
decline, I’ve been told. Hence you are now out of 
Ross’s power.” 

He was still as death, and looked at me with a pair 
of eyes that glittered like glass balls. I feared he was 








| confess. Hear me, I've been closeted with him who 


sought your daughter's fortune, rather than her welfare. 
At that gate I allowed his perfidious lips to kiss me, his 


arms strong for mischief to encircle me, his blood- 


stained hands to grasp and hold those that now cling 
to you, as clings the sinking seaman to arock. I'm 
faulty. I confess it. A weak woman, with a loving, 
trusting, hoping heart, that shrinks from revenge. For- 
give, Mr. Brown, your brother was not faultless, Par- 
don the allusion. Yet to him you extended charity ; 
made allowance for temptation. You say, he was my 
brother. True he was. Then pardon me for being in- 
dulgent to Edward Steele; for screening him ; for fur- 
nishing him with wings with which to fly to India, for 
Edward Steele is my own erring Brother!” 

Twenty minutes at least elapsed, before another 


_ word wasspoken. Mr. Brown had pressedie wildly toe 
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his heart. I had yielded, feeling powerless as a swoon- 
ing invalid. The deep fountain of pent-up emotion 
gushed forth its torrents of tears and sobs; yet I was 
not unconscious of a strange, dreamy bliss, that flitted 
on the face of the dark waters——the tinge and sheen, 


‘the silvery ripple and feathery spray, of the turbid 


wave. 


“Then you are Margaret?” he observed softly, 
putting back my dishevelled hair, and looking fondly 
into my face. 

“ Yes, Mr. Brown. Margaret Steele.” 

“What a romance is this? Your brother and I 
often spoke of you. He thought you were in Bristol, 
or somewhere about there, in a school. I knew your 
father and mother very well.” 

“Indeed,” I replied languidly. 

For long hours we chatted ;—reconciled, loving, 
not even unhappy. No allusion was made to the con- 
ditions once laid down. Our hearts had come, some- 
how, to understand each other without words. In that 
hot furnace they were welded into one; had hence- 
forward the same hopes and fears, cares and joys. 

In a few weeks Mr. Brown recovered the shock con- 
sequent on these disclosures. All was forgiven. We 
were married ; heard from, and wrote to, Edward ; and 
at Christmas went up to London to make inquiries re- 
specting the last end and remains of my husband’s 
brother. 

We had but one heavy care; but one source of 
deep solicitude, and that was Bella. She was loving as 
ever, but not less eccentric. We sorrowed the more, 
because the following spring we discovered symptoms 
of rapidly failing health ; for though Bella was a care 
in the house, she was not across. She pined and sighed 
for her mother, whose grave we often visited together, 
and for “ bright, beautiful Canaan.” Often would she 
constrain me to walk with her, and note, and talk 
about, cloud and stars and moon and sky and Canaan. 
At length the change came; the end arrived. One 
morning we missed her. We hastened to her room, 
then the library, then the chamber, where we found her 
stretched on her mother’s bed, so still, so cold, so beau- 
tiful! The body was with us. The spirit had fled. 
Poor Mr. Brown! It was a wail of grief, without any 
affectation of sorrow, in which you sought relief, when 
you lifted that fragile form in your arms, kissed those 
clay-cold lips, and felt the icy truth with all its woe on 
your heart, that your Bella was dead! We laid her in 
her mother’s grave, and often in summer days we sat 
in that quiet church-yard, beside that hallowed dust, 
and talked of Bella, and her “ bright, beautiful Canaan.” 

Readers of these pages there may be, in whose 
minds this narrative will awaken dream-like recol- 
lections. They "ll remember, that in their native town, 
in the north of Yorkshire, forty years ago a small, agri- 
cultural village, there resided a family that owned a 
daughter like Bella; how that she fretted and pined 
for her mother and heaven ; how that her father mar- 
ried the governess of his children ; how that two stran- 
gers lodged in the village; how that suddenly they 
disappeared, and how that this eccentric daughter 
gradually melted into the grave. Ifso, they remember 
some of the incidents, and will, perhaps, be further able 
to remember the writer of this “ Widow's Story.” 





A VISIT TO THE WORKHOUSE. 
FACTS. 





‘Tis Christmas Eve, a cold, dark, drizzling day, 
Colder and darker looms the huge red building : 
Then suddenly, as on the dreariest morn 

A sunbeam flashes, or a rainbow gleams, 

So warm and brighten weary hearts within 
When it is echoed round, “ The Lady ’s come.” 


Staring at vacancy the children sit— 
No smile, no mother’s kiss e’er reaches there, 
No play for them, such as the poorest child, 
With meanest parents in the lowest hut, 
Can find delight in ; no mud-pies to build— 
No sticks for these poor inmates of the Workhouse! | 


The Lady comes! They know her face full well, 
The one bright thing that brightens all the days 
Until she eome again. All in dark grey 
They bob a curtsey, or stroke down their hair ; 
Then from the well-stored basket toys appear, 

Old broken toys, once loved in happy homes, 

From the warm nursery, and the school-room hoard, 
Gathered for aunty’s little orphan flock— 

The broken doll, the headless horse, the reel, 
Ninepins and tops for each—kind smiles for all 

She gives and passes on. 


The aged wait, 
All eager as the children. “ Bless you, ma’am, 
I’ve been so crazy since I seed you last, 
Quite moydered with the rheumatiz, 
On Thursday night, my Lady—was it, Nell? 
Or Wednesday ? (Old John died that night 
A calling for his son. Next day he came— 
John didn’t want him then.) Well, ma’am, 
It took me sudden through my poor old back, 
Just here, you see. Eh, my! I did so skrike, 
And when they came to see and touched me, then 
I skriked again. It was so bad, and so—” 


“ Now, Bet, do n't deave the lady with your aches, 
You ‘d keep her here till Christmas with your talk, 
And she a wanting for to see my leg. 

Eh, dear, my Lady, look how bad it is— 
There ’s such a hole! it’s big enough to lay 
My thumb in, or three fingers such as yours, 
My Lady, ever bless you, theyre so small. 
Eb, but it’s bad! (ae, blow your nose—” 


She screams 
To one more deaf—less witted than herself. 
And she, “I'll not be made to do it ; there ’s no law 
Can make me—even in the House.” 


‘* But, Sue, , 
She 's brought a muffin for you, tea and sugar, 
A lily-white crumpet—eh ! God bless you! 
Many’s the day since I have tasted such— 
And one for each on us! ‘Tis Christmas fare 
Fit for the Queen ; sure she can have no better, 
Nor need n't wish. Sue’s blowed her nose, and wants 
A word with you, my Lady—silly Sue.” 
And silly Sue sits, with her palsied hands 
Clutching her muffin—it shakes, too. 
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She listens 
To her wild words, of “Getting tea for James— 
Of home, a warm thatched cottage by the Thorn, 
And proud she ’d be to pick her now a posy, 
If she’d not be above a taking it— 
Sweet William, and Old Man, and Gilliflowers— 
For James did always keep his garden trim.” 


The other list’ners stopt the wandering soul, 
And called it back, “Sue, Sue, thou ’st got no flowers, 
Thou ’rt in the House! the House! thou'rt not at home, 
And James is dead and gone this twenty years.” 
“Eh, my!” she sighed, and shook, and sighed again. 


The Lady passed to where the sick ones lay, 
A boy of five years old with great bright eyes, 
And back so full of sores—a little child, 
Death’s mark upon his brow. No! say not Death, 
Say rather Life—he'll be no outcast there / 
Deserted here, and roughly used, coarse clothes 
Clinging to that poor back, with none to love 
Or wish to keep him here. Oh, no, not Death ! 
Thank the dear Lord for marking him His own, 
Calling that little child so soon to Him, 
Where all is bright—no care, no fear, no pain, 
No hunger, no, nor thirst. 


He sat, 
And in his little hands the velvet bird— 
The old red velvet bird she brought him last, 
With yellow beads for eyes. So soft, so warm, 
He clasped it closer to his thin white cheek. 
“If Johnny ’s naughty, there’s the rod,” said nurse, 
“ Ay, there it is, and I shall take his bird.” 
Up to the Lady turned his tearful eyes, 
“ Johnny won't cry no more,” and hugged his bird 
Still closer. It was all he had to love— 
That bird, and her who brought and gave it him. 
He was so glad to see the face that smiled, 
And smiling gave his treasure, on the day 
They dressed his back, “ Johnny won't cry no more,” 
He said ; no, not till that poor aching back 
Must be uncovered once again, the lint 
Removed, and then he ’ll scream. 


“ Will Johnny say his prayers?” 
The Lady asked. Her soft words sounded like 
A voice which whispered in the darksome night. 
Clasping around his bird his tiny arms, 
He knelt, and said, “ Our Father, up in Heaven, 
Make Johnny good, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 
With aching heart the Lady turned away. 
The nurse, then speaking, stopped her ere she passed,— 
“There ’s in the man’s sick ward a foreigner, 
From France ; poor soul, he’s dying fast, they oy: 
If not too bold, I'd ask you to come in, 
For we can poorly make out what he says, 
And, maybe, you can speak his foreign talk, 
And so he’d die more peaceful. Here ’s the door.” 


In the last stage of deep decline he lay, 
Gasping for breath. Damp brow and parched lips, 
Thin hands and cheeks (white as a woman’s now), 
All told that Death was near, though home and friends, 
All earthly friends, were far—so far away. 
Sudden a soft voice speaks his native tongue, 
The low, soft voice of woman, gently born ; 


He gazes on her, dreams that Death is past, 
And that he hears at length the angels’ voice, 


Bidding him enter Paradise. 

She went 
Her way. But if (though nought we know) they pray 
Who pass before us the Vale of Death, 


For those who gave, though but kind words and tears 
(The cup of water lacks not its 

Perchance the prayers of those to whom she gave © 
What most they needed in their sorest need 

May light her own steps on the narrow way, — 
Which, through the grave and gate of Death, will lead 
To the blest fold where rich and poor are one, | 


M. E.G. 











HILDESHEIM. 





Tue irregularly built and ancient capital of Hildesheim 
is situated on a slope above the right bank of the 
Irneste, an affluent of the Seine, about eighteen miles 
south-east of Hanover. It is entered by seven gates, 
the only remains of its once formidable fortifications 
which have been thrown down, planted, and converted 
into promenades. The population is estimated at 
14,734, being almost precisely that of our city of 
Rochester. 

Its principal public buildings, besides those already 
mentioned, are & Lutheran college, deaf, mute, and 
lunatic asylums, public schools, a council hall, treasury, 
four Protestant churches, of which those of St. Andrew 
and St. Lambert are the most remarkable; besides 
numerous hospitals and benevolent endowments. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of lacquer wares, wax- 
tapers, soap, and starch ; it has a considerable trade in 
coarse linen cloths and yarn, and boasts of the largest 
cattie-fairs in the kingdom. 

The accompanying engraving represents the cathe- 
dral of Hildesheim, and will give the reader some idea 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of the period at which 
it was erected, namely, the early portion of the ninth 
century. 

It is a noble edifice, not the less pleasing for the 
irregularity to be observed in some parts of the build- 
ing; the magnificent Gothic windows at the end are a 
conspicuous feature in this view of the edifice ; the rose- 
tree is also shown, to which legendary accounts assign 
an existence of upwards a thousand years. Whether 
such an instance of floral longevity can be authenticated 
we venture to doubt, although we would not condemn 
the tale without a more intimate acquaintance with the 
qualities of Anacreon’s favourite flower than we can lay 
claim to. 

The approach to Hildesheim conveys quite a lecture 
on the changes produced by time and human progress. 
The traveller strolls along the agreeable promenades 
which once formed threatening ramparte of defence to 
the inhabitants, and which history tells us but too plainly 
were quite necessary in those troublous middle ages,— 
he sits beneath the shadow of pleasant trees which 





usurp the place of grim towers, breastworks, and cannon, 


| —he Lears the discordant whistle of the engine as it ap- 
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proaches the Hildesheim station, or the defiant snort 
with which it quits the town on its road to Harburg, 
and he muses on the which have passed over 
the venerable city, that staunch old member of the Hanse 
pe a once standing so proudly alone in its ecclesi- 

astic pride. reverses has it not beheld since 
yonder am, that seminary, these barracks— 
which howeverdo not look very threatening or warlike— 
were all peaceful monasteries, their venerable occupants 
little prophesying the metamorphoses their sacred pre- 
cincts were fated to experience. The great old Bene- 
dictine Monastery itself is converted into a lunatic 
asylum, realizing the joke of the witty minister, who 
when asked by his Mahommedan guest as he showed 
him the “lions” of some city, “ Where the madmen 
were?” “ Behold,” said he, pointing to a monastery, 
“where we shut them up.” 

Within the Cathedral is a monument, which will 
ever be interesting as a landmark in history, “ remind- 
ing us of the greatest and most glorious change in the 
history of the world, the victory of Truth and the Gos- 
ple over benighted heathenism.” This is the pillar of 
coloured alabaster, called Arminsaule or Seminsaule 
(themonument of Arminius), which originally sup- 
ported a Pagan idol of the Saxons, but is now sur- 
mounted by the emblem of Christianity. There is a 
history connected with this monument which states it 
to have been erected by the Saxons in honour of the 
warlike Hermann or Arminius, that redoubtable general 
who by his crafty tactics cut to pieces the legions of the 
unfortunate and too credulous Quintilius Varus, and 
caused the great sovereign of the world such mourning 
that for months he was plunged into profound melancholy. 
Six years afterwards when Germanicus, pursuing his 
victories over the barbarians, came upon the scene of 
this catastrophe, he found the field still strewn with the 
Roman slain, and stayed his army to bury his fallen 
countrymen with all military pomp. Arminius himself, 
after suffering two signal defeats from Germanicus, was 
poisoned by one of his so-called friends when only in 
his 37th year, a.p.19. Besides the Arminsaule, the 
Cathedral contains many interesting monuments ; nor 
raust its noble bronze gates, sixteen feet high and 
covered with curious bas-reliefs, pass unnoticed. 

Besides the Cathedral, Hildesheim possesses three 
other Roman Catholic churches, one-third of its popula- 
tion being of that persuasion ; of these the church of 
St. Godelara is a fine Romanesque structure. There are 
also a consistory and a college belonging to the Catho- 
lics; for Hildesheim is and has been the see of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, ever since the days of Charle- 
magne, who founded it (the bishopric) in 798. 

The province of which Hildesheim is the capital, 
and which bears the same name, was formerly an 
ecclesiastical state, but secularized and transferred to 
Prussia in 1800, and in 1805 was delivered over with 
Goslar to the Hanoverian Government. It now forms 


the most southern of the seven landostrein or provinces | 
'Caauiari, the capital of Sardinia, is built on a conical 


into which the kingdom of Hanover is divided. 





It is better to have your conscience clean than your | 


face, and to keep your soul well clad in virtue, than 
your body in broadcloth. 
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JESSIE’S HAIR. 
BY JENNY LEITCH. 





I was looking through a drawer 
Filled with letters dim and old, 

Some brimmed o’er with love and kindness, 
Others very calm and cold. 


They who wrote them far are scattered— 
Some beyond the restless sea— 

Some are on the western prairies, 
One beneath the cocoa tree. 


There were letters warm and loving, 
But as years away have flown, 

Those same hearts forgot to love me— 
Lips and letters changed their tone. 


When from out a folded paper 
Dropped a tress of glossy hair ; 

Twined about by faded ribbon 
Was this lock, so soft and fair. 


Ah! it stirred my heart’s deep fountains, 
And the tears brimmed up apace, 

For it brought so plain before me 
Jessie’s loving, earnest face. 


Years gone by she sent this token 
From her home beside the sea, 
Folded up as I had found it, 
With the words, “ Remember me.” 


Now she sleeps without awaking, 
Underneath the valley’s sod ; 
Our poor Jessie’s earth-tired spirit 
Rests for ever with her God. 


But of all old friends’ mementos, 
Kind or loving, rich or rare, 

None have so much power to move me 
As this lock of Jessie’s hair. 


For it seems as though I held here 
Of her very self a part— 
Better far than book or letter, 
Though the words came from the heart. 


Olden memories throng about me, 
From my lips escapes a prayer, 
As I sit in dusky twilight, 
With dead Jessie’s golden hair. 








CAGLIARI. 


hill, rising abruptly 400 feet above the level of the sea 
and surrounding plain, with a semi-circular range of 
mountains in the distant background. From the bay it 
presents a still and death-like appearance, on account 


_of the uniformity of its grey colouring, and the small 
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number of balconies and windows facing the sea. The 
bay is very beautiful from its two headlands, Pula and 
Carbonara ; it extends twenty-four miles across, and is 
twelve miles in depth, with excellent anchorage. 

Cagliari is a very ancient city. The upper part, 
called Casteddu, or Castle, was built in the middle ages, 
the cathedral and the citadel by the Pisans. Thereisa 
museum, a theatre, a university, about thirty churches 
(not very fine ones), several public seminaries, and other 
buildings. The streets are irregular, ill-paved, and very 
steep, but thronged with busy, noisy life, every one 
plying his trade in the open air—the carpenter, the shoe- 
maker, the tailor, the tinker, each before his respective 
door ; pretty young women picking grain in sieves, to 
be ground in the family mill (for, strange to say, a 
donkey is a very general inmate in a Sard family: he 
grinds their corn in the most primitive of mills) ; old 
women spinning, as they probably did in the days of 
Noah, with spindle and distaff; little children, with 
very fragmentary clothing, rolling over each other, and 
eating figs and bread in the sun. And then, overhead, 
there is a floating cloud of drapery, slung on ropes drawn 
fairly across the street from balcony to balcony, and 
displaying every imaginable—and, it may bé, wnimagin- 
ed—article of male and female under-clothing, as though 
it were the universal washing-day. 

At mid-day every shop is closed, every door locked, 
a perfect silence reigns—all Cagliari dimes, and after 
dinner all Cagliari sleeps. For two hours there is per- 
fect silence, and you could not offend a Sard more than 
by encroaching on this sacred dinner-hour, for the Sard 
appreciates his dinner amazingly ; he has not any very 
great regard for breakfast, a cup of coffee or chocolate, 
and a biscuit, a bunch of grapes, and a bit of bread, may 
serve very well for that; but dinner is an institution to 
which he does very ample honour—in short, in this 
matter he is a bit of a gourmand. 

After the siesta he dresses carefully, and takes a 
stroll on the public walk, which, by the way, is ex- 
tremely pretty, and well kept. A long, brisk walk for 
exercise he has not the least idea of. Later in the even- 
ing he lounges into a café, indulges in an ice, reads the 
funny-looking little one-sheet newspaper, and then starts 
off to the theatre or to a conversazione. This conversa- 
zione is, in fact, an evening call—nothing more, only 
there is plenty of small talk and good humour, not much 
ceremony, and nothing to eat; no, he does not dream of 
going there to eat,—merely to chat, and tell the news, 
after which he goes home to supper, and to bed. The 
gentlemen in the cities dress of course in the French 
fashions as near as may be. The tradespeople wear 
their distinctive costumes, each calling having some 
difference ; a tight brilliant-coloured vest, black kilt, 
full white cotton drawers, drawn in under the knee by 
a neat-fitting garter, a red or black woven woollen cap, 
and an embroidered leather belt, in which is stuck a 


brass-hilted dagger—this forms the leading character- _you may safely consider yourself en route for the Poor- 


istic. 'The butcher of Cagliari wears a splendid dress 
of highly-tanned leather, and the militia-man a beauti- 
ful red cloth vest, trimmed with black silk. A large 


as a protection from heat and wet. The women’s dress 
varies as much or more than that of the men. It is 
modest and highly picturesque. 








RECIPES FOR ECONOMIZING. 
Particularly applicable to Hard Times 


For five. —Keep off St. Paul's Churchyard when 
“ great bargains ” and “ extraordinary reductions” are 
advertised. 

Leave your purse in the bureau drawer at home, if 
necessity compels you to pass a “cheap store.” 

If you catch yourself thinking how “nice” it would 
be if you could have a new carpet, just transfer the ad- 
jective to another subject, and reflect how “nice” the 
old one still looks. 

If you see anything going “at a ruinous sacrifice ” 
—let it go. | 

Do n't subscribe to that doctrine of economy which 
buys a shilling calico “ to save,” and then pay a dress- 
maker three times the value of the fabric to make it up. 

Settle in your mind just what you can afford to buy 
before you go to market, and do n't allow yourself to be 
tempted by any “#urprisingly cheap” luxury. 

Have your sea big enough to hold the pennies, 
and keep them there 

Do n't feel mortified because your neighbour sneers 
at the darn in your pocket handkerchief, or the mended 
place in your gloves; the time may probably come 
when all the needles and thread in Christendom will be 
insufficient to mend her broken fortune. 

Remember that your expenditures must be regulated 
by your own circumstances, not the “say so” of Mrs. 
Grindy. “Let every woman judge for herself,” is a 
éapital motto. 

And, above all, never allow yourself to forget that 
money goes faster after cheap things than expensive 
ones, And that as the wife cannot earn money, it is 
her duty to save it. 

For GenTLeMEN.—Get a porte-monnaie with a good 
rheumatic clasp to it. Those purses that are easily 
opened are easily emptied. 

Don't carry bank bills about with you, unless you 
want to use them immediately. Leave your money at 
home with your wife, and it will be a great deal easier 
to say “ No” to those borrowing friends who come within 
the Scripture clause of “never repaying.” 

If you feel inclined to smoke a sixpenny Havana, 
just put a good rye straw between your teeth instead, 
and “ chew it” at your leisure. It is astonishing how 
superior you will find the flavour. 

“Don't get into a cab or omnibus to ride half-a- 
dozen blocks, but walk and set your sluggish blood into 
brisk circulation ; thereby you will save two things— 
your fare and your doctor's bill. 

Remember how superior water is to sherry and 
brandy on all occasions. 

Let no day pass without laying by something for 
cloudy weather. Half-a-dime is better than nothing. 
If you can’t save something out of the smallest salary 





house. 
Don't think how long you have had that old coat 


_ of yours, think rather how much longer you can make 
cloak, with a pointed hood, is worn frequently over all, | 


it last. 





Ir is not the multitude of applauses, but the good sense 


| of applauders, which gives value to reputation. 
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LORD WESTBURY. 





Tus portrait was to have appeared in last month’s number, but, owing to a mistake, it was omitted. 

















THE SWALLOWS. 
Translated from the French of Beranger. 





Captive upon the Moorish shore 
A warrior, bent ‘neath fetters, lies : 

“ Winged foes of winter, then once more 
You show yourselves to me!” he cries. 

“ Oh, swallows, ye who with you bring 
Hope, even to this burning spot, 


Doubtless from France your way you wing, 


Of my dear country speak you not ? 


“For three long years have I implored 
That you a souvenir would bring 
Of that dear vale, wherein I pored 
On dreams of future in life’s spring. 
Close to a stream which clear flows on, 
"Neath fragrant lilac trees, our cot, 
My home your eyes have looked upon— 
Of that loved valley speak you not ? 


“ Beneath the roof where I was born 
One of you first, perhaps, saw light, 











And must have learned the love to mourn 


Which seemed my mother’s heart to blight : 


Dying, she ever thinks she hears 
A sound, by my footsteps begot ; 
She listens, then fast flow her tears— 
Of her affection speak you not ? 


“My sister, is she married yet ? 
Of youths and maids a joyous crowd 
Saw you not for the wedding met, 
Singing in praise of her aloud ? 


‘And those companions, who with me 


Went forth to war with courage hot, 
Did all again the village see ?— 
Of friends so many speak you not? 


“ Over their bodies to our vale, 
Perhaps, our foes have made their way, 
My sister's wedded bliss assail, 


And ‘neath my roof bear haughty sway : 


A mother prays for me no more, 

And here below chains are our lot— 
Oh, swallows! of my native shore, 

And her misfortunes, speak you not?” 


E, B. 
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AUTUMN. 
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Autumn has come, and from our eyes are fast fading all 
the beauties of the summer-time; and with a feeling 
akin to sorrow, we gaze on the now barren fields, where, 
so lately, the golden corn waved in the breath of the 
summer-wind. Already the forest trees are tinted in 
the various and beautiful colours of the season. The 
warm evenings, in which it was a delight to wander 
and watch the crimson sunset, slowly deepening into the 
soft and dreamy twilight, are gone, and with them the 
charmer of those quiet grey hours, the silver-voiced 
nightingale. Many of the sweet flowerets are gone, and 
in vain we sigh for them, for they will not return until 
the summer comes again. But although we look back 
with regret at the golden days of the past, still we have 
pleasures, flowers, the songs of birds, and other joys 
belonging to the autumn ; and if it were always sum- 
mer we should cease to enjoy it. Let us look at the 
past with pleasure, thinking of it only as being a pleas- 
ant time, on which the fancy delights to dwell. Oh! 
let us not waste the time in idle longings for the days 
that are no more; but let us be up and working. The 
autumn will not wait for us to enjoy it, and it but too 
soon passes away ; then comes cold and hoary winter, 
looking sterner in contrast with its golden-headed pre- 
decessor. This is a glorious season, and the earth, in all 
its mellowed loveliness, scarcely is more beautiful in 
the full bloom of summer; and 


* Oh what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, _ 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings, 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear.” 


LEILA. 





How TO TELL THE AGE OF A LADY.—The age of a lady 
could be ascertained a short time ago by the number of 
flounces she wore on her dress. Thus, if not more than 
twenty, she had only two flounces ; if above thirty, she 
had three flounces ; if she had passed the woman’s ru- 
bicon, forty, then she displayed four deep flounces ; 
and so on, adding an additional flounce for every ten 
years. Since this scale of measurement, however, has 
become generally known, the preposterous fashion of 
having the dress all flounces, running from the pave- 
ment up to the waist, has been gradually going out. 
It is a common thing to meet a lady whose dress dis- 
plays only one flounce. We even saw a lady in Re- 
gent Street the other day, whose dress had no flounce 
at all, which we thought was carrying the female pro- 
pensity of concealing age to too great an absurdity ; 
but on peeping under her bonnet we saw at once the 
difficulty she must have laboured under, for she certain- 
ly looked as if—like Shakspeare—she was of no time, 
but belonged to all ages. 











TASMANIA AND EMIGRATION. 





As a youth, having sown his wild oats, will sometimes 
settle down a steady and respectable citizen, so has 
Van Diemen's Land, of a penal past, become the Tas- 
mania of a free and reputable present. _ 

The fears entertained by some that, because of its 
convict origin, it is not a place fit for British emigrants, 
are groundless. We speak from experience. We lived 
in the island for a number of years while in its condi- 
tion of bondage, and we have visited the land since 
transportation ceased to its shores, 


The gold fever was, in some sense, of great moral — 


advantage to Tasmania, as it carried off to the adjoin- 
ing colony the rougher, wilder, and more dangerous 
classes of the community. The Van Demoniuns, so 
called, were the terror of the early digging days of 
Victoria. Though many returned to their old home, 
by way of exhibiting their riches, and indulging their 
vanity, only the more quiet and respectable were con- 
tent to remain in the island, upon the homesteads pur- 
chased by their lucky industry. The others quickly 


spent their cash, and then hastened over the Straits for. 


more. Some, too well known in the island, and too 
strictly looked after by the police, found it to their ad- 
vantage to shift their quarters, and reside on the con- 
tinent, where their features were not so easily recog- 
nized, Thus it was that, to a considerable extent, 'Tas- 
mania got rid of many of the old emancipist class, 
whose absence was better than their company. 

Again, the free people of the country, or immigrants, 
have been rather above the ordinary kind. With the 
exception of a couple of ship-loads of females, some 
five-and-twenty to thirty years ago, who were ill- 
selected and not properly looked to, the persons intro- 
duced by Government, or removing thither at their 
own expense, have been generally respectablé in con- 
duct and position. 

The earliest immigrants were men of capital, ac- 
companied by their servants for the farms. Acquainted 
with a number of these, we can pronounce them to be 
gentlemen, in the ordinary acceptation of that term. 
Many half-pay officers of the army and navy accepted 
grants of lands, and settled there with their families. 
There is thus, in the little island, an amount of educa- 
tional ability, refinement of manners, and propriety, 
and even elegance of taste, quite equal to, if not supe- 
rior to, that found in any other British colony, 

It is only fair also to state that the female emigrants 
sent out from Britain have been discreetly chosen, suit- 
ably watched over during the voyage, and kindly at- 
tended to upon their arrival at Hobart Town and 
Launceston, Local committees of ladies superintended 
their landing, and provided them with situations. 

Still further to look to the moral interests of this 
class, and also to regard their personal comfort, an or- 
ganization has been formed by which the shelter of a 
home may be obtained for those out of employment, 
and provision made for their reseue from temptation. 
We doubt if any country, for ite size, can exhibit the 
same regard for ite immigrants. 

If at all necessary, it might be shown that the in- 
fected house has been well cleansed and veutilated, Ly 
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the establishment of religious societies, and the exist- 
ence of elevating agencies, to an extent, we dare ven- 
ture to affirm, beyond most settlements of the crown. 

The generosity of the inhabitants in cases of dis- 
tress, and their eagerness to relieve the misfortunes of 
their fellows, have been evidenced in a manner to gain 
them a world-renowned reputation. No community of 
the same extent contributed anything like so much to 
the Indian Mutiny Fund. None have been so kind to 
the poor, nor so prompt in the alleviation of the neces- 
sities of aged servants of the public. In religion, as in 
social life generally, the voluntary offerings may be 
favourably contrasted with those of a richer and more 
numerous people. Such confidence has been felt in 
this sense of benevolence and of principle, that one 
Christian body, at least, accepts of no aid to its support, 
and the maintenance of its ministry, but the sums pri- 
vately deposited in a box at the entrance of the places 
of worship ; there being no collections, and no pew 
seat fees. 

All the benevolent agencies of the old country are 
in full exercise there ; as the Dorcas, and other kindred 
societies. 

Religious advantages may be enjoyed as in Eng- 
land. In the capital, Hobart Town, with the small 
population of some twenty thousand, there exists no 
less than twenty-four places of worehip, comprehending 
ten religious sects. Launceston is similarly favoured. 
The churches and chapels are substantial in structure, 
and commodious in size. The ministers would bear 
comparison with those of other places ; and some have 
enjoyed a reputation for many years, and have exercised 
during that period a most salutary influence upon society. 
The head of the Anglican Church, Bishop Nixon, is an 
accomplished artist, a distinguished scholar, an elo- 
quent speaker, and a Christian gentleman. 

Sunday-schools are so flourishing in Tasmania, that 
it is asserted that there are more children in attendance 
upon them than are to be found, proportionably, in any 
country in the world. 

Temperance men will find crganizations there to 
which they can attach themselves, and where they 
may find friends as well as fellow-helpers. Total Ab- 
stinence Societies and Rechabite Tents have existed 
for many years. Professors of the Roman Catholic 
faith will-be received by temperance institutions under 
clergymen of their own denomination. Auxiliaries are 
scattered throughout remote settlements, and the 
agricultural localities are brought within the sphere of 
this good cause. 

Education is not neglected. Although almost every 
echool in the island is more or less associated with the 
Government, subject to inspection, and receiving sup- 
port, yet the most perfect freedom of conscience exists. 
Every little township has its school. The public instruc- 
tion is the brightest feature of the Tasmanian life. The 


appliances are well sustained, and the results have | 


proved highly satisfactory. Successive governors have 


given personal attention to education, and the unpaid | 
services of some of the most distinguished colonists | 


have contributed to its extension and improvement. 
For those desirous of a higher degree of instruction 
there are institutions of a superior order, in association 
with the leading denominations, of the same character 








and conduct as the collegiate establishments of Britain. 
The buildings are on a scale of architecture far beyond 
what would be expected of so small a population. Hobart 
Town possesses, in addition to a well-sustained colle- 
giate school of the Church of England, a high school, 
in which a superior instruction is communicated, with- 
out the intrusion of religious peculiarities. The Go- 
vernment has always been ready to grant land for pro- 
prietory or denominational educational movements, in 
addition to specific aid to the public school systera, 

The press may be relied upon for its universality of 
distribution, and for the general reputation of its stand- 
ing. The Launceston Examiner has, for a number of 
years, maintained a high character for the excellence 
of its articles, the truthfulness of its intelligence, and 
the moral tone of its conduct. 

Mechanics’ Institutes are not forgotten in the island. 
Their libraries are good, and their lectures well sus- 
tained. The importance of the movement may be es- 
timated from thé fact that the town of Launceston, with 
some six or seven thousand inhabitants, has lately re- 
built their hall of the mechanics’ institute at a cost of 
£8000. 

The intending emigrant, therefore, will clearly per- 
ceive, that in going to the little colony of Tasmania he 
is in no danger of falling into barbarism of manners, 
stultification of intellect, or paganism of religion 

But as, unfortunately, these are subjects which are 
not regarded as of the first importance in the move- 
ments of.men, it will be expected that something be 
said upon matters of a more practical kind. 

The chief -thought is—what money may be made 
there? The condition of the labour market stands 
higher in the estimation of the inquirer than the state 
of education or religion. With relation to the rate of 
wages, this much may be said, that it is not equal to 
that in Victoria or New South Wales. .There is not 
the proportionate call for labour, nor the same energy 
in commercial enterprises. With a small number of 
peuple, and the establishment already of buildings and 
public works sufficient for the present wants of the 
colony, there is not the same necessity for expenditure 
as in newer and more progressive settlements. 

At the same time, as the majority of the colonists 
are well to do, and have been accustomed to live in a 
style of comfort beyond what is known on the other 
side of the straits, there is a demand for servants far in 
excess, proportionately, of that elsewhere. The farms, 
too, are managed with more skill than in newly-formed 
agricultural districts, and require more labourers, Ma- 
nufactures cannot be said to be of any extent, when 
England, with her redundant population and immense 
appliances, is able to provide the world so cheaply. 

In addition, however, to the ddvantages already 
indicated, the Government offers facilities for settlement 
upon the land. It would be absurd to say, in the 
Robins’ style of puffing, that the soil was of superior 





quality every where, not needing the assistance of manure 
for ages, &c. ; but, if not even generally excellent, it is 
of average character, and repays the husbandman the 


| more from the greater advantage of climate. 


The “ first come first served ™ ductrine applies to the 
settlers of Tasmania, as much as to the Norman com- 
rades of William the Conqueror. The rich plains and 
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valleys in the line between Hobart Town and Launces- | 


ton were first occupied. But it is to be noticed, that 


~ by far the most fertile districts have been brought into 


cultivation within the last few years only; and a vast 
extent of good land on the north and north-western side 
of the island, is only now in the process of settlement. 
The previous existing difficulty of a want of market ie 
now removed. Just across the Bass’s Straits, the large 
population of Victoria are ready to receive the produce 
of Tasmanian farms upon that northern coast. 

Although some changes have taken place during 
the last three years, yet no great difference exists from 
the lan:1 statement given in 1858. Then there were in 
private possession 2,879,448 acres; held under the 
“ quiet enjoyment ” right, 655,000 acres; ordinary land 
under lease from Government, 1,143,157 acres ; Islands 
in Bass’s Straits leased, 1,000,000 acres; towns and 
Government reserves, 274,000 acres ; unsettled waste- 
lands districts about 5,000,000 acres. Thus it is seen 
that one half the island is not only unoccupied, but 
absolutely unused in any way. Of that portion, much 
is forest of great density, morasses, sterile plains, and 
mountainous acclivities ; but a large amount of good 
land is known to exist, ‘only waiting opening up by 
roads as soon as emigration can localise. 

The easy terms “of leasing from the Government, 
with the advantage of a right of purchase at the end 
of ten years, have favoured many struggling immi- 
grants. The demand for timber just after the opening 
of the gold fields brought much treasure to Tasmania, 
whose forests are almost unequalled for their value when 
amarket is provided, The competition of pine-wood from 
cheap America, and the commencement of saw-mills in 
the forests of Victoria, altered the fortune of the island 
settlers. 

Purchasers of land are allowed credit for a term of 
years. To the cost of town lands a sum equal to one- 
tenth of the sale price is added for interest. The buyer 
then pays down one fourth of the whole, and is allowed 
to pay the rest in three annual instalments of equal 
amount. The delay of two months in such payment 
subjects him to the loss of his bargain. The property 
is submitted to public auction, and he receives the sur- 
plus, if any, above the unpaid balance. No credit is 
given to any purchaser of a lot of less value than forty 
pounds, 

A little difference is made with pastoral and agri- 
cultural lands. The sum added to the first price for 
interest is equal to one-fifth. The payment at purchase 
must be one-fifth of the whole. The remaining sum 
is then divided into eight instalments, extending over 
a period of eight years. This may be illustrated in 
figures. 


Sale price——say . , . £100 
Added for credit one-fifth (£20) ; . 120 
Deposit at sale one-fifth of the £120 ae 
Balance by eiglit instalments . ; . 96 
Amount of each instalment. . pez 


The upset price for lands by the Government is ac- 
cording to their quality. For those deemed not so 
suitable for farming as for grazing, it is put at ten shil- 





the obtrusion of the rocky bed; and fantastic cascades, 


is fairly submitted to public auction by the authority of 
the Survey Office. No deed is granted, of course, until 
the complete payment of the cost ; though a man may, 
at his own convenience, shorten the term of credit, 
and hasten the coming of the crown grant. The maxi- 
mui area of agricultural lots is fixed at 160 acres, and 
of pastoral lands at 1280. Should land submitted to 
public competition fail to find a purchaser at the sale, 
the upset price may be afterwards lowered at the dis- 
cretion of the Lands Commissioner, so as to suit the 
views of private buyers. 

While in some parts the country is open, there are 
others where the forest calls for considerable expendi- 
ture of labour in clearing, and thus adding to the 
original purchase-money of the estate. 

The Physical Geography of Tasmania differs from 
that of the adjoining colonies. The vast plains or 
treeless wastes of the continent are wanting. Instead 
of a few isolated ranges, as found on the mainland, the 
island is full of mountains, running in all directions ; 
and, while adding to its sublimity, beauty, and healthi- 
ness, presenting some obstacles in the way of its settle- 
ment. The want of water, so serious an evil in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, is not ex- 
perienced so sadly amidst the glens of Tasmania. 

The north-west, south-west, and much of the west, 
are so densely timbered, and so impracticable from their 
extended marshes and precipitous hills, that few ex- 
plorators even have penetrated their fastnesses, much 
less settlements been formed within their borders. Not 
so large as either Scotland or Ireland, Tasmania can 
boast of forests as spreading and ranges as lofty as 
countries greatly its superior in extent. Some of its 
townships are perched two or three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and have quite the enjoyment of 
the English winter ; though the inhabitants have not 
the charm of snow-wreaths at Christmas, but have to 
eat their season pudding in the glare of a summer's 
sun in those antipodean regions. 

Some of the mountains are of great size. Ben 
Lomond, 5000 feet high, has a circuit at its base of 
about fifty miles. Ben Nevis is, also, a vast bulk reared 
upward amidst a ring of hills. Mt. Wellington is the 
guardian of Hobart Town. Some of its roots run be- 
neath the waters of the Cove, and others stretch thirty 
miles from the shore. 

The lakes of the interior are the enormous craters 
of old volcanoes. The level of these extensive pools is 
nearly four thousand feet above the sea. The rivers are 
numerous, but not large. Those on the western side 
are plunging and expansive streams. The eastern 
slopes of the ranges, from being sheltered from the pre- 
vailing westerly breezes, yield no such volume of water. 
Navigation is obstructed even on the largest rivers by 


add increased charm to the landscape, though the. boat 
and the steamer are repelled by the barriers. 
The wild and picturesque nature of the country af- 


| fords boundless stores for the artist, and yields abund- 
ance of sport to the rambling tourist. The wild fowl, 


lings per acre, while for those of an agricultural kind | 


the lowest upset is twenty shillings an acre. All land 
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the birds, the kangaroo, the fish, are ready of access to 
the gun or rod of the adventurer. 

Formerly there was danger in the forest from the 
presence of blood-thirsty savages, whose anger and re- 
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sentment had been excited by the shameless acts of the 
whites. Now this difficulty is over, a dozen poor de- 
graded and humble wretches are all that now remain 
of the thousands of the aborigines. Even the Bush- 
rangers, once the lords of the wilds, have little chance 
now amidst a settled population and a well-ordered con- 
stabulary. Property and life are as safe as in England; 
or rather, we would say, much safer than there, judging 
by the tales of assaults and burglaries so often recorded. 

The vegetation of these forests is on a gigantic 
scale. One of the trees was measured by a naturalist, 
and found about four hundred feet in height, and one 
hundred and four feetin girth. There are no deciduous 
trees, but they all retain their foliage throughout the 
year, without presenting the harsh aspect of unclothed 
poles for six months together as in Britain. The 
flowers in the Bush are curious in form, and varied in 
beauty. 

The climate is esteemed the chief attraction of Tas- 
mania. 

There the colonist sighs not beneath the oppressive 
heat of the Australian plains, nor does he shiver with 
the half-year’s frost of Canada. The temperature, though 
warmer than that of England, is much below the average 
of either of the.continental settlements of the south. 


The hot-winds, the terror of imaginative persons, are | 


gentle in their operations there. The dust, so trouble- 
some in the vicinity of the towns on the mainland, is 
comparatively harmless in the forest island. The 
droughts are few, and of no great intensity. 

Thus it is, that for the enjoyment of life, Tasmania 
has charms not possessed by any colony in the world. 
We admit that, for those in the pursuit of wealth, there 
are other places with higher claims to notice ; that, for 
the ambitious, it does not present such advantages, but 
to the simple-minded, who are content with less material 
riches, while luxuriating beneath a mild and healthful 
climate, and dwelling amidst scenes of singular attract- 
iveness, it has all the happy inducements for the settle- 
ment of a home. 

Allusion has already been made to the social circle. 
In no part is hospitality so royally exercised, and social 
intercourse more pleasantly conducted. If any one 
thing be needed to make up this picture of the agree- 
able it is this, that Tasmania is renowned especially 
for the beauty, industry, and virtue of its lassies. 

With the possession of a freedom not enjoyed in 
England, but where the suffrage is universal, and the 
highest offices of state are open to the competition of 
the humblest, it shares with the other colonies the 
esteem of all lovers of liberty. It is satisfactory, also, 
to record that, in spite of its convict origin, the little 
island has preserved a dignity of deportment, and a 
personal respectability in its government, not always 
found with its more favoured neighbours. It may seem, 
however, somewhat absurd to grant a community, of 
not one hundred thousand people, all the expensive and 
complicated machinery of legislation assumed by de- 
veloped nations. But they have, at least, equa] claims 
to self-government allowed to other and more populated 
settlements of the crown, and their insulated position 


presents obstacles to their amalgamation with another | element. 
| ore, even to seventy per cent. of metal. 
Since the gold discovery the more recent colony of | 


colony. 
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Victoria has greatly outstripped the parent state of Tas- 
mania. The few squatters, landed upon the new shores 
of Port Philip, have grown into a community now num- 
bering about seven times the population of that of Van 
Diemen’s Land, from which they originally sailed. Its 
developed golden resources have thus accelerated its 
progress, and dwarfed the dimensions of the other pro- 
vince. Tasmania has been forced to struggle against 
the powerful competition of its more favoured neigh- 
bour, and has for a time been lost in the blaze of that 
auriferous glory. Many of its merchants have carried 
their business across the Straits. Artisans left for 
that attractive shore. Whaling vessels lay rotting in 
port, and ship-building ceased in the harbour. 

’ A change has gradually been coming round; Vic- 
toria, great and fortunate as it is, has not continued to 
absorb attention. The copper walls of South Australia, 
and the smiling valleys of Tasmania, are again attract- 
ing attention, and courting regard. A better day is 
coming for the beautiful isle. The very proximity of 
the golden land, once so unfortunate, is now proving a 
blessing, as it unfolds before the farmer the prospect of 
an increasing.and a paying market. 

The resources of Tasmania, however, are not confined 
to the forests and the soil. There are future stores of 
wealth in the mountains, especially of coal and iron. 

The geology of the country is a remarkable one. 
The mountain-ranges are chiefly of the slate formation, 
with a large intrusion of igneous rocks. Quartz 
prevails to such an extent, that the south-western coast 
glistens in its whiteness before the voyager. Granite 
predominates in the north-east, running down the 
eastern coast also. To the westward, lofty peaks of 
sienite, porphyry, mica, schilt, quartz, and true granite, 
rise from amidst the gloomy forests. Southward, south- 
eastward, northward, and centrally, the leading. feature 
is basalt. 

Perhaps no country in the world exhibits on so large 
a scale, for its size, the volcanic agency of the past. 
From those five large craters, now converted into lakes, 
floods of lava were once poured forth. At one time 
the streams were those of basalt, and then of greenstone. 
Amorphous here, and crystalizing there, the bubbling 
fluid cooled in large blocks of no stratification, or set 
in sudden frigidity as columns. The gurgling mass 
rolled on until it finished its course as a monument 
with a pillared front. Ancient forests were swept be- 
fore it, and the sea hissed as the blazing current met 
the cooler wave. 

These eruptions appear to have come at various 
epochs, and after some intervals of time. The disin- 
tegration of this basaltic floor forms the fertile valleys 
of this blooming land. Sometimes, awakened by the 
force of earthquakes, huge tracts of this basaltic crust 
have risen towering four thousand feet at Mt. Well- 
ington, and a thousand more at Ben Lomond in the 
north. An immense volcanic plateau exists northward 
and westward of the centre of the island, with bold 
bluffs at its extremities. 

This ironstone, as the ordinary basalt is called in 
the colony, is not the only source of the ferraginous 
Considerable beds of rock’ occur, rich in iron 
Limestone is 
abundantly diffused through the island. But the coal 
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is not situated conveniently for the smelting process ; 
and, therefore, there are no manufactories of the useful 
material. Could the combustible mineral be carried 
in sufficient quantities, and at a cheap rate, to the site of 
the iron, foundries would commence there. 

Coal has been traced over large areas in the colony. 
To the south, especially in the coal mines of Port Arthur, 
it is anthracite ; but though blazing with difficulty, it 
is a serviceable mineral for domestic purposes. Near 
the east coast, to the north, and also in several parts of 
the northern and eastern interior, good bituminous coal 
is known, and has been proved by an analysis to be 
equal to that of Newcastle in character. The extent of 
the deposit has been doubted ; though the investigation 
of the subject has been circumscribed, and will hardly 
prove the statement. The one difficulty, however, is 
that which deprives India and Africa of the advantages 
of their cotton plantations,—want of communication. 
Small though the island be, yet the means of approach 
to the coal beds are such, that the mineral must for 
some time be of little practical benefit to the country. 
No population scarcely exists near any of these coal 
centres. 

The colony has passed through too many crises to 
be discouraged now, and has surmounted too many ob- 
stacles to bear any doubt of its power of revival. In 
process of time, especially with an increase of population, 
the resources will appear more varied in character, more 
considerable in amount, and more remunerative in re- 
turn, With so many substantial elements of progress, 
and particularly with so genial a climate, Tasmania 
will surely re-assert more hopefully her claim to regard, 
and prove a happy and a successful home. 

The writer confesses to a considerable affection for 
the lovely little island, the birth-place of several of his 
children, and the scene of past social pleasures; and, 
in spite of the ambitious and well-founded pretensions 
of Victoria, he could dare prophesy a satisfactory if not 
brilliant future for Tasmania. The very fact that so 
many of its colonists have resisted the flattering seduc- 
tions of the golden shore, and remained faithful to the 
destinies of the southern isle, is surely one demonstra- 
tion of the good-will cherished towards it, and that they 
who know it best all love it most. 

Without, therefore, beguiling the intending emi- 
grant, who seeks merely to retrieve a fallen fortune, or 
build a new one, by indicating this as the most desirable 
sphere of his labour, we cannot refrain from the de- 
claration that those who are content with a moderate 
competence, with the enjoyment of a delicious climate, 
and the possession of no small amount of social and re- 
ligious advantages, may do worse than turn to the fruit 
and flower home of Tasmania. 





IRISH COLONIAL FARMERS. 


Ovr light-hearted friends from over the channel form a 
large proportion of the colonial population. 


In the olden times they had a facility for getting | 





was in excess of their Inhabitiveness. It is certain that - 


sixpence a day, and political grievances, were insufficient 
reasons to deter many from appearing in dock, as a 
cheap means of voyage to a better land. 

As a field for free immigration, Australia presented 
many claims before the industrious and energetic Irish- 
man. He would find plenty of his countrymen there ; 
he would have unrestricted liberty of worship ; he would 
find his priests in honourable position, and supported 
from the public treasury ; he would enjoy a charming 
climate ; he would discover areal Elysium—good land 
at a cheap rate. 

The Irishman loves his potato, not only for its na- 
tional flavour, but as the produce of hislabour. He has 
a natural attraction for the soil, and is born with a turn 
for the spade. He had paid at home for his acre in an- 
nual rent a sum with which he could get several acres 
freehold in Australia. The enjoyment of a farm of his 
own, and an excellent market for his grain, his hay, and 
his roots, were inducements enough for his trip to the 
Southern land. 

The voyage over the salt sea improved his charac- 
ter. Although the Irish farmer in Australia is not the 
tidiest of agriculturists, he is much more so than he was 
at home. His hut has a bit more furniture ; the fences 
are a little better in order; the dungheap is further 
from his door. It is a misfortune still that he does not 
yet comprehend the value of time, and wants method 
in his work. It does not do for one to see, as we have 
done, half-a-dozen men at harvest-time, helping or 
looking on at a bee swarming. 

He lives better than he used—he can afford it; he 
is rather lavish in personal expenditure, he will have a 
good horse to ride on, and one for the wife as well ; his 
children are rather rough-looking sometimes, but can 
turn out grand for the chapel. 

Unlike the Scotch farmer, he is married early. He 
is more given to the dairy than his northern neighbour. 
The very kindliness of his nature disposes him to the 
care of animals: the pig is an Australian institution 
with him, and is, as in Ireland, the pet of the family, 
with the range of the house ; the cow is tenderly treated, 
and is quite a part of the domestic circle. The great 
majority of milkmen and butter-makers in Australia are 
Irishmen. The wife then is necessary on his farm, not 
that he gets one as a pure matter of calculation, but that 
the thought of her future utility is an element in the 
choice. He marries because he is an Irishman, full of 
the gallantry of his nation, and with a craving for do- 
mestic life. 

The family relation enters strongly into the economy 
of the Irish farmer ; his household is a noisy one with 
little ones; he has lots of boys and girls settled in life, 
adding treasures of labour to the state, and raising a 
new generation, by the time that the Scotchman has 
entered into conjugal ties—he is, therefore, politically 
speaking, a better colonist. 

He does not like to go far into the Bush, away from 
his kind ; he likes the face of man, he prefers making 
one of an Irish settlement ; he is a kind neighbour, and 
is most hospitable to strangers, as we have often known 


into trouble, through love of whisky and the bit of a by experience ; he is ready to put himeelf in a diffieulty 
stick, and mustered in undue force at the Botany Bay | to serve another ; his smile and civil word are ever at 


depéts. Some say it was because their organ of Locality | 


hand for the passer-by. He is religious in his way, and 
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is proud of his priest, though the latter complains that 
he is not so generous in gifts, fervent in devotion, and 
prompt in obedience, as when he rented a potato-patch 
in the Island of Saints. 
He takes little heed of the march of intellect, and 
indulges in little science or literature, though delighted 


that his children are clever at figures. He cares not 
much for politics, but is strong in sentiment upon the 
personal of government, and jealous of any supposed 
invasion of the rights of his Church. 

Careful of his cash, and knowing how to use it, he is 
not ambitious of position, nor covetous of riches. He 
delights in occasional display, and will expend freely 
upon a holiday, or a family meeting. He is remark- 
ably fond of his kindred, and is lavish of his savings to 
bring out a brother or sister to the Australian Goshen. 

The great besetment of the Irish farmer is his love 
of liquor. For this he relinquishes the enjoyment of the 
present, and the hope of the future ; for this, and the 
charm of society ‘at the tavern, he neglects his fields, 
and wastes his means. He is not a solitary drinker, 
nor a quiet tippler ; he is prodigal with his expenditure 
for glasses round, and is ambitious only to be regarded 
as a liberal fellow. 

Some of the early Irish settlements in the colonies 


have been nests of drunkards. With advantages beyond | 


most men, those farmers were but slightly benefited by 
changes which raised so many to affluence. It is true 
that they were on Surveys—leaschold farms at nominal 
rents—but the reason of their want of progress was their 
excess in the hour of prosperity. 

Inquiring of a magistrate in an Irish farming dis- 
trict how morals stood, we were told that they were 
regulated by the price of corn: it was high prices and 
low morals, low prices and better morals. 

We have been delighted, however, to notice in many 
quarters, Irishmen settled in more recent times on their 
freehold estates, who have, by careful industry and Fa- 
ther Matthew practice, raised themselves and their fami- 
lies to opulence and respect. Before the diggings the 
priests were diligent in spreading total abstinence prin- 
ciples ; but since that epoch they, like many of the 
Protestant ministers, have fallen away themselves from 
the standard, and have suspended their exertions in the 
good cause, This has not told favourably upon the 
Irish Colonial Farmer. We have the pleasure, however, 
of knowing a few earnest, loving-hearted clerical tee- 
totallers, whose influence has been a real blessing to 
their Irish countrymen. 





THE “OLD HAND” OF AUSTRALIA. 





Our long residence in Tasmania, perhaps, gave every- | 


thing belonging to that charming little Isle of the South 
an interest in our eyes, else we can hardly account for 
the pleasure with which we have hailed.an “ Old Hand” 
from ¢’ other side, when we have encountered him in the 
Bush of the continent. It is, doubtless, very low taste 
in favouring such low company. Yet so it is, we never 
fell in with one of this peculiar species—now fast pass- 


ing from the scene—without at least some passing | 


notice, 
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It may well be asked, how could we distinguish the 
character, as it would hardly be seemly to ask a rough- 
looking fellow in the wild bush, with no one, perhaps, 
within a few miles of you,“ Pray, were you formerly a 
convict of Van Diemen’s Land?” 

But a glance will usually reveal the man to us. 
There is an unmistakeable air of swaggering, but not 
intrusive, independence about him. His language is 
peculiar, though, often, neither select nor agreeable ; he 
is no town bird, and eschews all occupation of a sedent- 
ary character ; he will be a bush carter, a shepherd, a 
herdsman, a hut-keeper, but not a clerk, or a carpenter. 
He keeps himself aloof from all except those of his own 
class, and holds in sovereign contempt all new comers ; 
he assumes a sort of virtuous disdain for the new- 
fashioned expirees of the Pentonville order. They are 
a sneaking set of intruders, in his estimation ; there is 
nothing in them ; they may pilfer pocket-handkerchiefs 
and insult women, but have no pluck for manlier vil- 
lany ; they have never worked, and never will work ; 
they have not served the regular degrees of assignment 
under a colonial master, to be made good for something, 
but have only, according to his tale, kept idle fingers in 
a stone jail, while pitching a fine yarn with the chap- 
lain. The Pentonvillian is no company for him. 

There is something really kind, with all his rough- 
ness, in the genuine“ Old Hand.” He is slow in prof- 
fering help, but ready in giving it; he is studiously 
respectful to ladies, and a hearty lover of all children ; 
he is, however, scarcely ever known to marry, being too 
wayward for any settled life. 

The shady side of the “Old Hand” is his love of 
drink. He does not drink beer, and has little relish for 
wine, unless the missus sends him out a glass ; he does 
not luxuriate in the fancy compounds of the American, 
sling, cocktail, &c.—he prefers rum ; that is what they 
used to drink in the good old times, he tells you. As 
brandy has taken the place of Jamaica his taste follows 
suit, and a nobbler of brandy becomes his necessity. 

In his manner of drink he greatly differs from the 
modern ; he is not for a sipping here and a sipping 
there, he does not meet with a friend to walk up to a 
bar for a short glass and off to business again, he does 
not confine himself—as some systematic lovers of 
whiskey are said to do-—to four, six, or eight touches 
in a day, at certain intervals, and no exceeding of quan- 
tity, though the number be a dozen ; he will not refuse 
a glass at any time, and is not fastidious about quan- 
tity, or scrupulous about company. 

Still he will have long seasons of total abstinence, 
in the which he will tell you that he can do with the 
drink or without it. It happens, however, that these 
occasions of refrain are when the good stuff is not easily 
within reach. At such seasons he is a very practicable, 
serviceable fellow, able and willing to undertake labour, 
however arduous and dangerous, without grumbling ; 
he will put up with rough fare, and claim no merit for 
any amount of endurance. When Mitchell, the explorer, 
went on his expedition, he preferred “Old Hands” as his 

companions, finding them, like bullocks, steady at a pull, 
and hardy as well as willing; but then he kept them 
upon the bush luxury of tea only. 
The “ Old Hand” is fond of his tea. He may joke 





about it being only posts and rails, but he likes it hot 
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and strong: he must have it sweet, too, and is not very 
particular when ration sugar happens to be rather black 
than white, and molasses than crystallized. Though 
never despising water, he expects his tea at his three 
meals, and at an occasional halt on the road. Many a 
good draught of the safe beverage have we had from 
the pannican of the “Old Hand.” 

But he takes certain fits of drinking. When the 
thirst comes on, though he may have kept off for months, 
he feels compelled to yield to the inward impulse, and 
have it out. He gets down to the nearest public-house, 
stays for days at his debauch, and never relinquishes the 
tap-room till his cash and credit are gone. 

It is in such seasons that the poor fellow shows off 
to worst advantage : he is beastly in the drink—he is 
repulsive by speech and act—he is lost! 

Under such inspiration he is prepared for any folly, 
and undertakes any crime. The colonial annals record 
many dark deeds done by these men under the disguise 
of drink. This is especially marked on the Gold Fields. 
There they are brought directly under the full power of 
temptation ; money is plentiful, companions are plenti- 
ful, and liquors are plentiful. They have not the 
resource of Bush solitude of occupation to recover them- 
selves, and they sink rapidly under the continual pre- 
sence of the stimulus. The most violent of assaults— 
the most brutal of robberies, have been laid to the 
charge of the “Old Hands” of the Diggings, though 
even there he is not so bad as he is painted. 

The ‘‘ Old Hand ” has no idea of being a pertnanent 
Teetotaller. He tells you so frankly, while acknow- 
ledging the curse of drink. Such a course tells its own 
tale. The race is rapidly becoming extinct. The new 
comers, while shocked at his coarseness, must respect 
the service—the rough Bush service of the past, of the 
colonial “Old Hand.” 








A MODEL DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


It is refreshing to know that there are many cases in 
which no special efforts are requisite to conciliate the 
esteem of a youthful wife toward the family she has 
entered. Who has not seen such a one bringing to her 
new home a heart full of love for all its inmates ; falling 
into her place as daughter and sister as naturally as 
though she had been born there; cherishing an un- 
abated attachment to her own relatives, and yet cor- 
dially identifying herself with the circle which wedlock 
has gathered around her; neither intruding into mat- 
ters which did not concern her, nor isolating herself 
from the family in proud self-seclusion, but passing 
along her proper orbit with order, energy,and meekness ; 
with equal grace accepting and reciprocating kind 
offices ; ready with her counsel where counsel was 
solicited, and displaying, as occasion might require it, 
that “power of being silent,” which an old writer 
specifies as one of the attributes of a good wife; eager 
in extinguishing every spark of discord on its first ap- 
pearance ; and shedding over the little world of home 
the genial influence of an example which made even 
the thoughtless among them confess that that must be 
a divine religion which had moulded a character of so 
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much loveliness? Who can estimate the value of such 
an acquisition to a family ; a woman who brings into 
it a fresh infusion of taste, refinement, and affection : 
“ With gentle yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destined course ; 
Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest where’er she goes ;” 


who, instead of planting the seeds of alienation among 
them, becomes a new bond of union; whose trathful 
nature, serene temper, and gentle manners, attract 
every heart to herself, and make her the friend of all 
and the confidant of all; and whose affectionate sym- 
pathy gilds their days of gladness with a brighter 
lustre, and assuages the bitterness of their sorrows? 
If there are households among you, and I doubt not 
there are, who are blessed with a daughter and sister 
like this, see that you do not only cherish her with the 
tenderness due to her exalted worth, but copy her 
virtues, and own her Saviour as your Saviour. And 
let all the families which embrace, as most families do, 
these legal affinities, cultivate that unselfish spirit which 
shines so conspicuously in the character we have been 
contemplating. The want of this lies at the root of a 
great portion of tlre discontent and unhappiness to be 
found in families; for in habitual and intimate fellow- 
ship of home there can be no solid enjoyment while 
each is disposed to consult his own convenience or ad- 
vantage, irrespective of the rest. 








REST. 
BY ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 





How does the world, in general, define rest? Is it not 
as a state of perfect quietude and absence from all oceu- 
pation? as a folding of the hands and reposing of the 
limbs? as a waking slumber? Certes, this rest, when 
it succeeds great and prostrating physical or intellectual 
labour, is refreshing and delicious ; but is it the only— 
is it the most restoring—the most invigorating rest ? 
We think not. : 

Change of employment, that turns the current of 
thought and action into new channels, often insures 
more effectual delassement. Rest to earnest spirits, to 
well-developed minds, comes not in the shape of indo- 
lence ; to them idleness would only generate a new form 
of weariness. Pleasurable activity, the summoning of 
unworn faculties into play, impart to energetic tempera- 
ments the rest they could never find in a dormant sus- 
pense of their powers. When.their attention is en- 
grossed by eager pursuit of some desirable object, they 
experience no sense of toil ; when they are engaged in 
congenial occupation, especially when it has been pre- 
ceded by that which was distasteful, they are resting ; 
and though they work, their exertion fatigues them no 
more than it wearies a flower to expand its leaves, drink 
in the dew, absorb the sunshine ; or a swan to float upon 
the crystal stream ; or a fish to glide beneath the shin- 
ing waters; ora bird to ekim through the perfumed air ; 
or a lamb to sport in flowery meads. . 

That disease of sluggish and imperfect organizations 


| —the dolce far niente of the Italians—that pleasant do 
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nothing, (save when it is the sequence of doing much, 

and thas needful to repair physical waste and exhaus- 
tion.) is the severest and most difficult of ali labour, is 
acrid torment, to spirits whose healthful impulse bids 


up and doing, 

Life’s sieets me pursuing.” 
This unnatural stagnation withers their intellect as 
@ mental simoom ; it produces a conscious paralysis, and 
makes the struggling mind fight in impotent agony to 
use its sense-blunted instrument, the body. A giant 
chained, warring with fetters that gnaw into his flesh, 
is as much at rest as these rich, exuberant natures un- 
der compulsory quiescence. Their very gift of strength 
——their very capability for action, when unuced, become 

burdens and entail misery. 

When it is said of the “blessed” who enter that 


“ Outside the limits of our space and time, 
Whereto we are bound,” 


that they shall “ rest from their labours,” it could never 
be meant that they should endure perpetual repose and 


warfare against the evil inclinations over which they 
have gained a victory, as the conqueror rests with lau- 
relled brows after he has triumphed over his foes. They 
labour and are weary no more, but the rest they enjoy 
is congenial employment—a happy ministry—an un- 
tiring use of faculties quickened, heightened, perfected 
in that atmosphere where no work will be in vain; 
where our hearts will not ache, as now, over brave at- 
tempts defeated by circumstance ; where no good pur- 
pose will be allied to infirm execution ; where deeds 
will keep pace with aims; where noble labour will be 
followed by glorious fruition! The poet’s soul spoke 
with the voice of inspiration when it said— 


“IT count that Heaven itself is only srork 
To @ surer issue,” 


but work which knows no distaste, no coercion, no 
waste of power, no exhaustion !—work which carries in 
its bosom the truest, most delightful rest / 








THE MONTH. 





Ir seems to be the case that a certain degree of coolness 
exists just now between the French and English Cabinets. 
In proof we point to the speech of M. Michael Chevalier 
at Montpellier the other day. A devoted partisan of the 
English alliance, and a personage of high political position, 
as he is, would not have spoken of our Ministers in the 
terms he employed unless the entente cordiale had been to 
some extent impaired. We learn from other quarters de- 
cidedly things are not pleasant between the Governments of 
the two countries; and the reason is said to be that they 
differ widely about the Italian question. The English 
Cabinet wishes to see Rome evacuated by the French and 
given up to the Italians, while the French Emperor has, 
contrary to general expectation, suddenly resolved to con- 


term. At Turin their difference, it is affirmed, is strikingly 
manifest, the agents of the Emperor, avowed and unavowed, 
being intriguing actively to reject Baron Ricasoli from the 
Ministry, whilst the English diplomatists and the “English 
party ”’ are doing all they can to keep him in, 


The friends of the French treaty are rejoicing, and well 
they may do so. If it lauds up France and England into 
harmony—if it smothers the irritations and absurd jea- 
lousies of ages—if it teaches each a community of interest— 
it will be a treaty fraught with blessings to the world. As 
regards commercial matters—taking a mere pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence view of the question—we have no cause 
to complain. Up to the present time only a few of the 
new duties have come into force; still the return of our 
exports to France in the first six months of the present year, ~ 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1860, show a 
marked increase, the total value being £3,149,000 against 
£2,324,000, or nearly forty per cent. Coal—we take Mr. 
Valpy’s figures from his paper read at the British Associa- 
tion meeting at Manchester—has advanced from £253,000 
to £312,000; iron from £183,000 to £322,000; machinery 
from £78,000 to £168,000; hardwares from £44,000 to 
£79,000; and linens from £38,000 to £69,000. On the other 
hand our imports from France increased in value in 1860 
as compared with the preceding year by as much as two 
millions, chiefly in silks, wine, woollens, butter, eggs, and 
gloves; and that although the reduced duties did not take 
effect until long after the commencement of the year. This 
is what the treaty has already accomplished, and who will 
venture to question the moral effect produced in both na- 
tions by this additional exchange of four or five millions of 
commodities ? 


A singular trial has been held in Calcutta, The Rev. 
Mr. Long, a missionary of the Established Church, who 
has laboured in India for twenty years, has been found 
guilty of publishing a libel, and has been sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment in the common gaol, and to pay a 
fine of 1000 rupees, or to be still further imprisoned. The 
libel is alleged to have been committed against the indigo 
planters of lower Bengal; and the mode of libel was the 
publication of a native drama translated into English. The 
‘Nil Darpan, or Mirror of Indigo Planting,’ was a drama 
written by a native to convey a native’s idea of the indigo 
planting system. The native idea might be right, or it 
might be wrong; still it is of importance to the ruling 
class that they should know what is the native idea, and to 
put them in possession of that idea, as the Rev. Mr. 
Long did, was an act of kindness. However, as Calcutta 
people thought otherwise, and Mr. Long has had to pay 
heavily for his endeavour to let Englishmen know what is 
teeming in the native Indian mind, it strikes us that the 
legal people at Calcutta have made a great blunder; had 
we known what the native mind was thinking about 
previous to the mutiny, we might have been spared its 
horrors. 


The juries in both the dreadful cases of railway accident 
have returned verdicts of manslaughter against an official 
of the company. In that of the Hampstead accident the 
signalman was but a lad; still the jury thought him 

culpable, though recommending him to mercy on account of 
his youth, a recommendation which, as the Coroner observed, 
was suitable only in another court. In the Brighton case, 
the station-master was held to have been guilty of contri- 
buting seriously to the occurrence of the accident by starting 
three trains within a very few minutes of each other. The 
dispute between the Coroner and the Secretary of the 
Brighton Company terminated in the submission of the 





tinue his protection to the Pope for a new and undefined 
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Secretary, who consented to produce the papers. 
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